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Brearley  Hall,  392,  612. 
Bridgnorth.  111. 
Bridlington.  466.  466.  500. 
Brignal,  143.  149. 

Bristol,  69.  82,  92,  177,  178,  182,  186,  188. 
Bristol  Channel,  330. 
Brodsworth,  287. 
Brotherton,  287. 
Broughton  Hall,  349. 
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Browuber,  506. 

Brown  Hill,  Midgley,  391,  392,  395. 

Branton,  407,  409. 

Buckden.  550  to  552. 

Backden  Cross,  550. 

Buckden  Pike.  341.  550. 

Buckinghamshire.  174. 

Bull  Close  Lane,  Halifax.  322. 

Burlev,  250,  254,  259.  360.  381. 

Burley  Moor.  116,  117. 

Bomley,  69.  70.  134.  210.  316,  349. 

Bnmsall,  561,  562. 

Borslem,  221. 

Burton,  111. 

Bury,  Lane,  378,  526. 

Bust  Gap,  411. 

Bnttries,  Midgley   395,  896. 

Caermarthen.  266. 
Calder  river,  ,109. 
Calderdale.  309,  323. 
Calfcroft  Leggs,  285. 
Calton  Hall,  1 79.  -287. 
Calverley,  58,  59,  61,  62.  152. 161.  222. 284. 
293.  300.  306,  360  to  3-;4.  367,  371.  397, 
513,515,517,518. 
Calvert  Leas,  285. 
Cam  Fell,  551. 

Cambridge,  39,  43,  44.  129,  132.  269,  282. 
367,  426,  427,  435,  475.  494,  523.  529  to 
531,  541   to  545. 
Canterbury,  383. 
Cajje  O^l,  33,  53. 
Carbrook,  287. 
Cardigan  Bay,  330. 
Carle  Wark,  5. 
Carlecroft,  556. 
Carlisle  368.399. 
Carlton,  264,  287. 
Cam  Fell,  341. 
Camaby,  346. 

CamcHffe  Top,  341. 

Carrabroagh.  409. 

Carvoran,  414. 

Castle  Dvkes,  9. 

Castle  Hill,  9. 

Castle  Nick.  411. 

Castle  Stead  Ring,  9. 

Castley.  397. 

Castridge,  284. 

Catstairs,  411. 

Catstones  Ring.  9.  1 19,  341 

(^atterick,  332,  399. 

Cawfields,  411,  412. 

Caw  Gap,  411.412. 

Cawood,  .^7,  246,  362. 

Cawthorne,  14,  277. 

Chalfont,  174. 

<^bapel  AUerton,  262. 

Cliapel  House,  Kilusey,  561  to  563. 

Chapel  House,  Roman  Wall,  404,  414.  415. 

Chellow,  66,  67,  514. 


Chellow  Dean,  358. 

Cheshire,69.  78,  419. 

Chester,  133,  507. 

Cbesters,  408. 409. 

Cheviot  Hills,  401. 

Chew  Stoke,  177. 

Chichester,  373. 

Chollerford.  401,  407. 

Chorley.  510. 

Churwell,  22,  23. 

Cilunium,  398,  401,  408,  410,  416. 

Clairvaux   560. 

Clapdale,  255. 

Clapham,  255. 

Clayton.  30,  56  to  67.  152  to  163,   190  to 

192,  238.  239,  287.  300  to  307.  469,  600, 

511  to  522. 
Clayton  Fall,  190. 
(layton  lleighte,  221  to  223.  467. 
Clayton  Mare  Pasture,  192. 
Cleckheaton,  89,  129,  1.S2.  360,  373,  875. 

376. 
Cleveland.  343. 
Clifford  Castle,  248. 
Clitheroe.  20,  97,  260. 
Closes  501. 

Cockan  I^ne   190,  191. 
Cockmount  Hill,  412. 
Coley.  132,  380,  476,  482,  490. 
CoUingham.  397. 
Colne,  207  218,  327. 
Combcrag  Wood,  417. 
Condercum,  403,  404. 
Conisborough,  112.  565. 
Conistone,  550,  654  to  564. 
Connecticut,  54. 
Cookridge,  61.  145,  149.  150. 
Cooper's  Arms,  Halifax,  322. 
Copside,  556. 
Corbridge,  399. 
Cornwall,  181,330,341,344. 
Cote  Gap,  222. 
Cottingley,  318,  323. 
Counter  Hill.  116,  118. 
Cow  and  Calf  Rocks.  118. 
Cowgill,  Kilnsey.  5.59,  561. 
Cowling,  327,  342. 
Cowling  Crag,  327,  351, 
Crabtree  Close,  Rawdon,  147. 
Crag  Lough,  411 
Crag  Vale,  310,  311,  314. 
Craven,    133,    170,   336,   551,  655,  557  to 

560. 
Craven  Pioneer.  .349. 
C'rawstone,  292. 
Cray,  551. 
Cray  Fell,  550. 
Gross  Fell,  401. 
Cross  Pipes  Inn,  Halifax,  318. 
Cross  Stone.  310. 
Crome  Hall,  Bedale.  95. 
Cromwellbottom,  239,  240. 
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Cuddy's  Crags,  411. 
CuUingworth.  9,  119,  468. 
Cumberland,  837,  415. 
Cundall,  291. 
Cutler  Heights,  222. 

Danes  Dyke,  9  to  12. 

Darley,  201. 

Dartmoor,  311. 

Dartmouth,  52. 

Datchett.  229. 

Deane,  Midgley,  391 ,  392,  395 

Deepdale,  551. 

Deira.  386. 

Delfthaven,  52. 

Denby,  378. 

Deuholme,  465,  468,  469. 

Denholme  Gate.  468 

Denton,  124,  360,  381,  426. 

Derby,  169,  506. 

Derbyshire,  78.  173. 

Derweut,  river,  9,  309. 

Derwent  valley,  12. 

Dettingen,  461, 

Dewsbury,  89,  169,  215,  218,  312. 

Dick  Mire  Hill.  285. 

Diiiant,  19. 

Dobrudden.  116,  118,  122.- 

Doe  Park  Denholme,  468. 

Don,  river,  309. 

Don  valley,  13. 

Doncaster.  14.  40,  II 1.  274,  400,  430. 

Doncaster  Deanery,  45,  47. 

Dorsetshire,  3,  6,  14. 

Douay,  276. 

Doubler  Stones,  118. 

Dove,  river.  566. 

Down  Hill.  406. 

Drayton.  168,  367. 

Drighlington,  22,  23. 

Dublin,  213,  476. 

Duckinfield,  274. 

Dudley  Hill,  85,  89,  206,  222,  223. 

Dunbar,  166. 

Dunkirk,  438. 

Durham.  106,  1 1 1,  366,  370,  446. 

Easby.  146 

East  Ardsley,  132,  165. 

East  Carlton,  160. 

East  Halton,  Skitter  Haven,  49. 

East  Lay  ton,  150. 

East  Peckham,  436.  458. 

East  Riding,  115,  337,  341.  343,  349,  360, 
453,  500. 

East  Wallhouses,  406. 

Eastwood,  314. 

Eboracum,  335,  340. 

Eccleshill.  57,  58.  60  to  64.  73.  88,  152  to 
154,  157.  158,  160  to  163.  206,  211,  215, 
216,  221.  222.  301  to  303,  305,  390,  487, 
511,  512.  515,  616,  519,  520,  522. 


Eddisbury,  15. 

Eden,  river.  415. 

Edinburgh,  37,  500. 

Edisford,  273,  285. 

Egton,  421. 

Elam  Grange,  148,  150. 

Eld  wick,  117,  120,  122. 

Elfledkell,  556 

Elland,  31, 134,  206,  347, 378,  379,  503, 509. 

Ellentree  Flatt,  Rawdon.  147. 

Elmete,  13,  337,  340,  343. 

Elmley  Castle,  111. 

Elmsall,  278,  460. 

Elphabrough  Hall,  321. 

Elswick  Row.  404. 

Elum,  Morton,  196,  197. 

Eppie's  Hill,  405. 

Erringden,  310,  314,  315,  318,  321,  323. 

Erringden  Edge,  311. 

Erringden  Park,  310,  31 1,  390. 

Ksholt.  249.  250,  262,  258,  260,  261,  265. 

Eshton,  267. 

Ksk,  river,  445. 

Ewsbum,  403. 

Exeter,  176.  179,  433. 

Fairburu,  566. 

Falling,  229. 

Farnley,  Leeds,  222.  266,  264. 

Farnley,  Otley,  256  to  262,  264,  270.  271, 

274,  275,  284,  291  to  296,  360.  381. 
Farnley  Wood,  131,  132,  289,  508. 
Farsley,  211,  212,  221.  222,  224,  261,  397. 
Ferry  Fryston.  350,  351. 
Fewston,  287,  294. 
Firle  Castle,  20.  ' 
Flamborough,  5,  9.  349. 
Flanshaw,  365. 
Flodden  Field.  468. 
Folkestone,  557. 
Folly  Hall,  234. 
Forty  Shilling  Pasture.  294 
Foultown,  416. 

Fountains  Abbey,  108. 1 10, 252, 5.53  to  562. 
Fountains  Fell,  589. 
Freeborough,  332. 
Fritscadrod,  250. 
Fulham.  46. 
Fulneck,  68. 
Furness.  170.  171,337. 
Fyling  Hall,  440  to  442,  445. 

Gainford,  13. 

Gainsborough,  34.  43,  44,  46. 

Garforth,  258. 

Gargrave,  343. 

Georgia,  68. 

Giggles  wick,  349. 

Gildersome.  22,  23. 

Gill  Beck,  293. 

Gill  Beck  Bridge.  293. 

Gill  B'arm,  Yeadon,  150. 
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Gill  Mill.  Yeadoii,  150. 
Gilslaml,  415. 
Gilstead,  114  to  116. 
Gilflteacl  Moor,  115. 
Girendale,  249.  2.51,271. 
Gla^ow.  44. 
Glastonbary,  177. 

Gloucestershire,  2.56. 

Glovershaw  Beck,  1 19,  120. 

Glusbam.  262. 

Godsibacre,  Coiiistone.  556. 

Gomersal.  203.  389. 

Grainings  Head,  118. 

Grassington  346,  351. 

Grass  Wood.  563. 

Great  Chesters.  412. 

Great  Hortoii,  69.  81,  88.  132.  153  to  ITiS,  i 
1.58,  20.5  to  207,  21 1,  221,  222.  228,  3.52. 

Great  Strickland,  175. 

Greeoacre^  373. 

Greengates,  221. 

Grcetland,  206. 

Grimsby,  49. 

Grimston  Park.  274. 

Griiidleton.  133. 

Grubstones.  114,  117. 

Guiseley,  42,  82.  89,  124,  128.  143,  248,  249, 
251,  262,  255,  258,  259,  264,  287  to  289. 
291,  293.  296,  360, 881  to  384,  470,  48o. 

Hadrian*8  Wall,  334. 

Hagget  Howe,  432. 

Haigh  Hall.  167.171. 

Haigh  Moor  Side,  171. 

Halifax.  60.  64,  76.  87.  89.  97,  114,  119, 

128,   129.  132,   152,   154,   155.  163.  192. 

203    206,  209,  213,  214,  217,  218,  233. 

23.5.  292.  303,  304.  307  to  310, 314  to  323, 

360.  367.  872.  384,  392,  396,  465,  468, 

487,  488,  494,  509.  523  to  525. 
Halifax  Courier,  349. 
Haliamshire,  47. 
Halton  Shields,  406. 
Haltwhi8tle,412,  415. 
Hampshire.  256.  262. 
Harden  Moor  113,  114.  119. 
Harden  A'^alley.  114,116. 
Hanlwick  Forest,  310. 
Harlow  Hill.  405,  406. 
Harrogate,  292. 
Hastings,  19,  20,  248,  249 
Hathersage.  5. 
Hathersbelf  Scout  311. 
Hawkswick,  265. 
Hawksworth.  Notts.,  247. 
Hawksworth,   Yorks.,  95,   113,   246,    247. 

257  293 
Hawksworth  Hall,  246  to  296. 
Haworth,  69,  71.  73.  128.  138,  184.  207  to 

21»,  214,  217,  317,  842,  374,  878  to  380, 

389,  469,  470.  485.  489,  491. 
Hawflker,  432, 


Haycliffe,  Horton,  353,  354,  358. 

Headingley,248.  2.58. 

Headlev.  Thornton,  196,  397,  467. 

Heath,  Halifax,  509. 

Heath  Hall,  Wakefield,  352. 

Heathfield.  336 

Heaton,  56,  58  to  67,   152  to  158,  160  Ui 

163.  223,  230,  244,  245,  300  to  307,  357. 

512  to  518,  520  to  .522. 
Heaton  Moor.  153. 
Heaton  Royds,  194,  494.  516,  517. 
HebdeD,556  561. 
Hebden  Bridge.  310. 
Heckmondwike.  497,  501,  509. 
Heddon  on  the  Wall  404,  405. 
Hedon.  460. 
Height.  Morton,  196. 
Hemingbrough.  263. 
Henley  Castle,  111. 

Heptonstall.  134,  207,  310.  373,  378,  390. 
Herefonlshire  Beacon,  14. 
Hermhut,  68. 
Hess  Moor.  455. 
Hewenden.  358. 
Heworth,  284. 
Heywood.  133. 
High  Ci-088,  Bristol,  178. 
High  Force,  309! 
High  Gowlands,  404. 
High  Greenfield  Knott,  551. 
Highshield  Crags,  411. 
Hildenley,  458.  462. 
Hill  Top  Farm.  315,  318,  323,  473. 
Holden  Gill,  120. 
Holdemess,  172,  343,  379. 
Hole  Ing,  Thornton,  467. 
MoUingwood    Horton,  200. 
Holme,  383 
Holmfirth,  89,  323. 
Howl  Green,  Stainborough,  565. 
Hooton,  108. 

Hope,  Baildon,  122,  251,  277.  285. 
Hope  Gate,  120. 
Horbury,  166.  352. 
Homcliffe.  117. 
HorRforth,   143,   146,    147,    149.    150,   250, 

253,  360.  384 
Horton,  24,  56  to  67,  79,  83,  91  to  93,   127. 

128,  152  to  16.S,  200.  223,  226,   227.  231. 

238  to  246,  300  to  307.  355  to  357,  473 

474,  495,  498.  499  511  to  522. 
Horton  Bank  Top,  230. 
Horton  Fold.  207. 
Horton  Moor,  238  to  240,  243. 
Hotbank,  411. 
Houghton,  405. 
Howden.  253,  274. 
Howley  Hall,  166 
Howsham,  418,  460. 
Hubberholme.  550  to  554. 
Huddersfield,  89,  1 14,  218,  271,  610. 
Hudson,  river,  53. 
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Hull,  49.211,313,474.505. 

Humber,  river,  35.  50,  108.  110,  466. 

Humby,  289. 

Hunnum.  406. 

Muiislet.  dH8.  369. 

Hantiiigdou.  188. 

Burton,  267. 

Ickornshaw,  343. 

Ickornshaw  Moor.  351. 

Idle,  25,  88,  206.  211.  221,  222,  360    363  to 

367.  371.  372,  379,  389,  397,  487.  497, 

510. 
Idle  Moor,  25. 
Idle  ThoriMJ,  397. 
Idle,  river,  35,  36,  50. 

Ilkley.  116  to  118.  222,  256,  287.  340,  551. 
lUingworth,  310. 
Ingleborough,  8,  309. 
Irthing,  river,  415. 
Isurium,  344. 

Jerusalem,  177. 

Keighley,  69,  71.  78,  82.  89,  100.  104,  114, 
136  138  to  140.  148,  150,  155,  208.  218, 
360,  376.  377,  389,  465. 

Kelbrook.  Thornton.  889. 

Kendal,  154. 

Kennel  Crags,  411. 

Kent,  5.57. 

Kepwick  Moor.  350. 

Kettlewell,  550,  555.  556,  561. 

Keyingbam.  343. 

Keysdale,  255. 

Kidderminster.  173 

Kildwick,  42,  81,  134,  382. 

Kildwick  Mcx)r,  116. 

Kiln  Croft,  Rawdon,  147. 

Kilnsey,  550,  5.">4  to  564. 

Kilnsey  Courthouse,  560. 

Kihisey  Crag.  563. 

Kilnsey  Grange,  559.  560.  568. 

Kilnsey  Hall.  560,  562  to  564. 

Kilnsey  -Moor.  561. 

King's  Hill,  41  J. 

King's  Repton,  189. 

King's  >table8,  415. 

Knigswood.  224. 

Kipping,    132,  366,  461.  473,  474.  477  to 
489.  493  to  510. 

Kirkbv  Malham.  252.  659. 

Kirkby  Overblow,  250,  256  285. 

Kirkby  Wharf,  251. 

Kirkgill.  551. 

Kirklands,  417. 

Kirklees,  243.  296. 

Kirkstall  Abbey,  77.  87.  109,  252,  262,  563. 

Kirkstall  Forge.  93. 

Knaresbrough,  291. 

Knay  Burn,  411. 


Ijancashire,  9.  68  to  70,  133,  181,  269,  276, 

310,  36n,  368,  372,  505,  507. 
Lancaster,  171. 
land's  End,  52 
Ijandsmere,  Conistone,  556. 
Langfield,  310,  323. 
Langlield  Edge,  311. 
Langstrothdale.  550.  551   553,  559. 
Langton,  441,  461. 
Lanshaw  Delves,  1 18  to  120. 
Lansbaw  Lad.  117. 
Laughton  en  le  Morthen,  8.  131. 
Launcestou,  176. 
Ijaycock,  Keighley,  389. 
I^eathley,  256,  380,  397. 
Leaventhorpe.  277,  284. 
Leeds,  13,  51,  69.  70,  72  73,  83,  86. 92,  131, 
179,  210,  213,  218,  222,  229,  254,  256, 
275,  293,  296.  313,  317.  337,  340,  363. 
366  to  371,  373  to  375,  378,  383,  497, 
500,501,503. 
Leeds  Mercury,  77. 
Leicester,  37. 
Leicesterehire.  168,  172. 
I^twell,  131. 

Leyden.  45.  46.  51,  52,  54,  331,  602. 
Lightcliffe,  365. 

Limes  Germaniae,  1. 

Limestone  Bank.  409. 
Lincoln,  44.  78.  362,  399,  400. 
Lincohishire,  34,  44.  48  78.  166. 

Lindley,  Otley.  256,  271,  287. 

Lingbob.  Wilsden,  73. 

Lingwell  Gate,  312. 

Linton,  561. 

Littleborough,  310,  400. 

Little  Corby,  415. 

Little  Danby,  267,  268.  274.  284. 

Little  Morton,  66.  79.  81.  87.  89.  206.  221, 
224.  2J8. 

Little  Mouses.  285. 

Little  Ouseburn.  378. 

Littondale.  559 

Liverpool.  230. 

Lodge  Farm,  314.  316,  319  3*23. 

Lofthouse,  Spalding,  254.  261. 

Loidis,  13.337. 

London,  31.  37.  40.  48,  51.  52,  63.  72.  75. 
81,90.92.  132,  133,  164,  167.  172,  173. 
176,  178,  184,  188,  215.  277.  283,  292. 
313  316,  362.  367,  369.  418,  422.  428, 
430.  431.  445.  446,  458  to  460,  471,  480, 
481,  503,  505  to  507,  509,  667. 

Ijondon,  Aldersgate,  172. 

London,  Beech  Lane,  173. 

London,  Blackfriars,  428. 

London,  Bull  and  Mouth,  172,  173. 

London,  Bunhill.  167. 

London.  Coward  College,  oil. 

London,  Fleet  Prison,  448. 

lA>ndon.  Gray's  Inn,  435. 

London,  Lambeth,  128,374. 
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Ix»ndon,  Milk  Street,  436. 

Lomlon.  Newgate,  184.  186. 

London,  Old  Bridewell,  182.  186  to  188. 

lA)ndou.  Old  Exchange,  182,  186. 

London,  Pillory,  184.  186. 

Ijondon.  Red  Cross  Street,  436, 

London,  St.  PauFs,  383. 

London,  Serjeants'  Inn,  287. 

Loudon,  bouthwark.  182. 

London.  Star  Chamber,  429,  430 

liondon.  Temple,  459. 

liomlon.  Tower.  20,  126.  362,  419,  502,  506. 

Tendon,  Tyburn,  289,  506. 

London,  Whitehall,  172,  184,  279. 

I-iongbyre,  415. 

Low  Cork  Shool,  liawdon,  147. 

Lowmoor,  80,  88,  120.  206  221,  223.  352. 

Lnddenden,  310,  379. 

Lyme.  433. 

Macclesfield,  505. 

Madrid,  272,  273. 

Magna.  410.  413  to  415. 

Maiden  Castle,  4. 

Maldon,  15. 

Malbam  Mooi*s,  561. 

Maltby.  108 

Malton.  14,  441,  458. 

Man  by,  289. 

Manchester,  30.  93,  276,  365,  372. 

Manningham.  24.  26  to  29.  56  to  67.  70,  71. 

92,  153  to  161,  163.  206.  219.  221,  224, 

22«  to  228.  300  to  307,  353,  390.  511   to 

514.  516  to  522. 
Mansfield,  497 

Many  wells,  Thornton.  358,  468. 
Marshaw  Bridge.  310. 
Maretfin  Moor.  Ill,  127,  287,  362. 
Masham.  143. 
Massachusetts.  46.  54. 
Maybrough,  4. 
Medho|>e,  267. 
Melsoiiby.  149. 
Menston,  73.  252,  253.  255,  268.  259,  263, 

264.  267.  274.  287. 
Merkhem   17. 
Methley,  282,  283. 
Mexhorongh.  8,  565. 
Micklefell.  309. 
Middlesex.  256. 
Middlesmoor.  380. 
Midgham  Foot.  416. 
MidglcT,  190,  266,  310.  390  to  397. 
Mile  House.  556. 
Mttford.  353. 
Milking  Gap,  411. 
Mill  Hill  Chapel,  Leeds.  371. 
Millacar  Lush.  561. 
Milnwood.  321. 
Milton.  15. 
Mirfield,  67. 
Mitton.  133,  268,  269,  261,  263,264,  267, 


269,  273,  288. 
Mitton  Hall.  285. 
Mixenden,  310,508. 
Monk  Bretton  Priorv.  566.  567. 
Monks  Lees.  Conistone,  556. 
Moreby,  263. 
Morecambe.  170. 
Morley,  22,  23,  132.   171.   370.   478.   495, 

497,  501 
Morpeth.  312. 
Morton.  196,  197 
Mount  Grace.  343. 
Mountain,  Queensburv,  502. 
Mucklebank.  413.417.' 
MUnster,  180. 
Murgatroyd.  196. 
Musselburgh.  420. 
Myers  Gill,  Kettlewell,  556. 
Mylne  IliU,  285. 
Myrtle  Grove,  Bingley.  2J9. 
Mytholmroyd,  310,  321,  322. 

Nab  Wood.  Shipley,  118. 

Naseby,  127,362. 

Nether  Poppleton,  379. 

Netherfield.  Shipley,  388. 

New  Haven,  54. 

New  Jersey,  53. 

New  Plymouth,  33,  34,  43.  48,  53,  54 

New  York,  45. 

Newbiggin.  421. 

Newbum  Dene,  404. 

Newcastle.  312,  368, 370,  403,  405.  407,  4 10, 

412,417. 
Newhouse.  Midgley,  395.  396. 
Newland,  Warley.  394. 
Newlands,  Darley,  201. 
Newton,  Cleveand.  42n. 
Newton  Kyme.  343.  381.  426.  557. 
Niddenlale,  309,  333,  339,  344,  359,  55S. 
Nine  Nicks  of  Thirlwall.  412,  414. 
Norman  by.  439. 
Norman«ly,  18.  107.  108. 
Normanton,  Derbyshire.  41. 
North  Bierley,  24,  32.  203. 
North  Cote.  Kilnsey,  561. 
North  Elmsall,  265. 
North  Riding,  148,  341.  349,  350,  453. 
Northallerton,  264.  274. 
Northampton,  510. 
Northamptonshire,  44 
Northowram,  131.  234,  476.  478. 
Northumberland.  836,  340,  398  to  417,446. 
Northumbria,  13.  33K  336. 
Norton,  420. 
Norton  Conyei-s,  256. 
Norwich.  43^  44. 
Nostel  Priory.  165,  461. 
Nottingham,  125,  331. 
Nottingham-shire,  31  to  36,  78.  107,  274. 
Nuby,  172. 
Nun  Appleton,  557. 
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Nuu  Monktou,  557. 

Oaks  Farm,  Allerton,  73.  82. 

Oatroyd,  Midgley,  391,  392.  394. 

Offa's  Dyke,  4. 

Oglethurpe,  557. 

Olcote,  Arncliffe,  55.">. 

01(1  Cwk  Inn,  Halifax,  318. 

Oldcoates,  Notts.,  108. 

Oldfield,  Morton,  196. 

Oldham,  372,  373. 

Osgodby,  291. 


,  Raglan  Castle,  456. 
I  Rastrick,  129,  387. 

Ravenstonedale.  506. 

Ravensworth  Mill.  142. 

Rawdon,  142  to  151,  255,  264,  360,  384. 

lUiwdon  Billing,  115,288. 

Kawtenstall.  3i0. 

Raysgill.  r>51. 

Reading.  188. 

Redmere,  iutd. 

Revey,  VVibsev,  24. 

Revey  Hall.  2*38. 

Revey  Hill  Top  Farm,  352 


Ossett,  69. 

Oticy,  159,  246  to  248,  250,  251.  256,  257.    Revey  Scb(X)l,  352. 

259  to  261,  263  to  265.  268,  271,  287,  I  Ribble,  river,  309. 

288.  292  to  294,  360,  379.  380,  397.  Ribston,  263.  278,  280,  282  to  285. 

Ouse.  river.  333.  340,  349,  466,  503.  Richmond,  13,  43,  51,  148,  150,  275. 

Outershaw,  551.  i  Richmond  Castle,  332. 

Ovenden.  310.  •  Richmondshire,  143. 

Over  Bordley,  561.  Riddlesden,  •J33.  23(»,  260,  261,  265. 

Oxfoiil,  68,  92,  133.  \U\,  149,  364,  446,  537.     Rievaux,  108,  .566. 


Pailiham,  69 

Panonima  R(Kks,  Jlkley,  118. 

Park  Lane,  l^eeds.  363. 

Paston  Moor.  446. 

Peel  Crags  411. 

Peel  Gap,  411. 

Pendle  Hill,  170. 

Penistone,  256.  277,  565. 

Penmaenmawer,  8. 

Penncgaiit,  309.  340. 

Pennine  Chain,  110. 

Phillett.  Ravk'don,  147. 

Pickering.  419,  420.443. 

Pickering  Forest,  11. 

Pickering  Lythe,  443. 

Pickworth,  497. 

Piers  Gate,  406. 

Pike  HiU,  417. 

Pinhow,  Skipton,  340. 

Pinkie,  266. 

Planetrees  Farm,  407. 

Plymouth,  52,  .53.  503. 

Poltross  Burn,  415. 

Pons  .Elii.  403 

Pontefract,  20.  Ill,  252,  274,  275,  383,  566. 

Pontefract  Castle,  567. 

Pool,  360,  381. 

Poppleton,  657. 

Portgate  Fanii,  407. 

Poucherling,  river,  415. 

Preston,  Lane,  862. 

Priesthori)e,  90,  363. 

Procolitia.  409,  410. 

Pudsev,  89,  206,  208,   211,  222.  261    345, 

360.' 366  to  372,  386,  387,  390,  397,  497, 

509. 

(jueensbuiy,  502. 
Raby,  668. 


High  ton,  12. 

Rilston.  256,  262,  347,  351. 

Ripon,  246.  247,  249.  271.  275,  339. 

Ripponden,  206,311,  379. 

Rishworth,  310. 

Rivals  mountains,  8. 

Rivock  End,  117. 

Roche  Abbey,  106,  108  to  1 10. 

Rockley,  566,  568. 

Rokeby, 146, 149. 

Roman  Rig,  13. 

Uoman  Wall.  2,  234.  398  to  417. 

Rombaids   Moor,  113.  114,   117,  119,  120, 

197,259,847,350,351. 
Rome,  173,  269,  276.  277,  505. 
Rosebury  Topping,  343. 
Rosseudale,  71. 
Rouen,  107,  108. 
Round  Hill,  405. 
Rowley,  128,  368. 
Roxby,  419,  422,  424,  4.35. 
Royds  Hall,  80,  318, 319,  321, 3'>2.  353,  505. 
Rudchester  Burn,  ^05. 
Kuddings,  Morton.  196,  197. 
Rudston.  12. 
Ruswarp,  461. 
Ryetiale.  443. 
Ryshworth  Hall,  296. 
Ryton,  river,  36. 

St.  David's,  266. 

St.  John's  Church,  Leeds,  371. 

St.  John's  in  the  Wilderness,  310. 

St.  Leonard's,  Green  Dykes  313. 

St.  Margaret's  Church  'llkley,  118. 

Salem,  Mass.,  54. 

Sal  lay  Abbey,  553. 

Sand  Hutton.  461. 

Sandal,  74,  385. 

Sandal  Magna.  229,  380. 

Sandal's  Pond,  Baildon,  348. 
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XXIX. 


Sanclbeck  Park.  1 10. 

Saxton  Croft,  Kawdon,  147. 

Saxton  Pasture,  Rawdon.  147. 

Scaftworth,  50. 

Scar  Cote,  Kilnsey,  559,  561 . 

Scarborough,  430.  444  to  446.  452,  454  to 

457 
Soorbrough,  432,  435. 
SootB'  Dyke,  13. 
Scotton.  270,  271. 
Scoagh  294. 
Scrooby,  33  to  36,  40,  41,  4.3,  44,  4«,  48. 50, 

51,  64.  107,  474. 
Scrooby  Church,  86.  87. 
Scrooby  Manor  House,  36  to  41.  107. 
8caIcoate8  Hull,  474. 
Sedbergh.  30.  42.  381.  420. 
Seilgbrook,  289. 
Setlgemoor.  505. 
Segaiunum.  401. 
Sellav  Uidding.  285. 
Serlby  Park,  107. 
Settriiigton,  12.  269. 
Sewing  Shields.  401.  410. 
Sheffield.  7,  13.  34,  47,  218.  495. 
Shelf,  387. 

Sherburn.  13.  247.  337,  380 
Shillingham.  131. 

Shipley.  58.  60  to  62.  64,  67,  88,  89.   152, 
156,' 157,  169,  162,  206,  277.  800  to  303. 
305,  306,  353,  887.  388,  397,  511  to  514. 
617.  518,  .520,  522. 
Shipley  Bridge,  388. 
Shoebory,  15. 
Shuckden  Head.  Tboniton,  502.  504,  505, 

Sinniugtliwaite.  2.50. 

Skelton.  332,  43.3,  440. 

Skidby.  281,285. 

Skiptou,  42,  118,  179,  259,  262,  267,  340, 

382.  487. 
Skipton  Castle,  555. 
Skipton  Honour,  5.55,  558. 
Skircoat.  206,  310. 
Skyrack,  248,  251 ,  254,  269,  279. 
Sneaton.  421. 
.Soam,  189. 
Sol  way  Frith.  417. 
Soothill.  397. 
South  Cow'ton,  267 
South  Croydon,  284. 
South  Kirkby,  IS,  265. 
Southampton,  52. 
Southficld.  Haworth.  210. 
SoQthgate.  Halifax.  318. 
SoQthowrani.  129.  865,  379. 
Southward  House,  441. 
Southwell,  38. 
Sowerby.  81,  167.  206.  305,  310,  320,  321, 

474. 
Sowerby  Bridge,  89,  878 
Spofforth,  351. 


Spread  Kaglc  Inn,  Halifax,  317. 

Springhead  Heights,  1 1 9. 

Springholes,  Thornton.  468. 

Sproston.  364. 

Stainborough.  565  to  568. 

Stainborough  Castle  56.*),  568. 

Stainborough  Ix>w.  565. 

Stainborough  Old  Hall,  568 

Stainsacre,  482. 

Stanbury.  69. 

Stanley,  849. 

Stanningley.  206. 

Stansiield,  310.  .321. 

Starbotton,  .550. 

Stea<1,  Ilkley,  148.  150.  259 

Steelrig.  401,  411. 

Stephenfiatt,  Midglev,  396. 

Stillingflect  263. 

Stillington.  461. 

Stonetop,  Ycadon.  1.50. 

Stoupe  Brow.  439. 

Straight  Hey,  323. 

Strid,  343. 

SunderlamI,  85,  219. 

Surrey,  108. 

Sutton,  Holdeniess.  379. 

Sutton-cum-IiOund,  36. 

Swale,  river,  13,  309. 

SwalccUle,  809,  .339. 

Swarthmoor  Hall,  170. 

Swine  Market,  Halifax,  .322,  892,  396. 

Swinsty  Hall.  294. 

Swintcliffe,  Gomersal,  203,  204. 

Swinton,  13. 

Tadcaster,  86,  143,  146.  274.  275.  278,  362. 

Tanfield,  5. 

Tateshall,  566. 

Tees,  river,  13.  309.  343,  455. 

Teesdale,  309.  339. 

Temple  Ncwsam,  222. 

Thames,  river.  326,  503. 

Th^rouanne,  17,  18. 

Thirlwall.  412  to  414. 

Thorngate,  Thornton,  468. 

Thomhill,  397. 

Thornton,  Bradford,  67  to  63,  66  to  67,  73. 

90,  132,  152  to  163,  231,  300.  301,  803  to 

307,  366,  373.  379,  389.  890.  465  to  510. 

513,  516  to  519,  521,533. 
Thornton-in-(^raven,  278. 
Thornton,   Pickering,   148,    150,  419,  422, 

446. 
Thornton  Chapel,  90. 
Thornton  Hall,  467,  492. 
Thornton  School.  100,  104. 
Thorny  Doors,  411. 
Thornylane,  Midgley,  391,  392,  395. 
ThorjMtrch,  343,  557. 
Thorpe  Perrow,  265. 
Threshfield,  666,  561. 
Thiockley,  404. 


XXX. 


Thurgoland,  566. 

Tickhill,  106,  107.  110. 

Tickhill  Castle,  li0toll2. 

Tingley.  HJ5,  lfi6. 

Todmoixlen,  134,  .S08,  310,  311.  316.  874. 

ToiiK.  57.  58,  60.  156.  159.  206,  360,  373  to 

375,  378.  511.512.  517,  51«. 
T<K)tiiig,  124.  129. 
Topcliffc.  274,  474.  495.  501. 
Tower  Tave.  408. 
Traiimirc'  268.  287  to  289. 
Trent,  river,  35,  50,  111. 
Tuam,  254. 

Turlev  Holes  Edge,  311. 
Turvin.  308  to  323. 
Tuxford.  40. 
Tyersal  230. 

Tyne  river.  401.  407,  408,  41.5,  449. 
Typalt.  river.  415. 

Ulfcote,  565. 
Ulrome,  351. 
Ulster.  289. 
Ure.  river,  309. 

Vindobala,  405. 
Virginia,  33. 

Wadlands,  397. 

Wadsworth,  310,  316,  321. 

Wakefield.  31,  60,  73,  75,  94.  166.  169,  172, 

188.  218,  229,  293,  310,  311,  317.  385. 

397,  604.  568. 
Wales,  8.  72,  111,176,344. 
Wall  Bowers,  417. 
Wallaend,  401. 
Walltuwn.  413.  414. 
Walmsley,  Bolton,  497. 
Walney  Island,  171. 
Walton,  567. 
Walton  Hall.  225. 
Walton  Hea<l.  256. 
Walwick,  408.  409. 
Walworth,  274. 

Warley,  154,  196,  310,  319,  390,  397. 
Warley  Mills.  .S91,  395. 
Watling  Street.  188,  406 
Waverley,  108. 
Weardale,  839. 
Weecher,  117. 
Weetwood.  145. 

Well  Heads  Thornton,  468,  473. 
Wells,  177. 
Wenning,  river,  309. 
Wentwortli  Castle,  568. 
Weutworth  Park,  13,  565,  666,  568. 
Wentworth  Woodhouse.  565. 
Wesby  Hall,  267. 

West  Ardsley,  166,  364,  474,  475.  498. 
West  Carlton,  150. 
West  Denton  Hall.  404. 
West  Layton,  148,  150. 


West  Uiddlesden  Hall,  234. 

West  Riding,  68,  76,  81,  98,  151,  164,  210, 
324  to  351,  36.5,  374,  472,  474.  476,  487, 
490. 

West  Scholes.  Thornton,  467. 

West  Stockwith.  .35,  49. 

Westfield  Close.  285. 

Westminster,  182.  184,  248,  268,  454. 

Westmorland,  4,  171,  175,  188,  337.  506. 

Weston,  271,294,  295. 

Wetherby.  508. 

Whalley,  265. 

Wharfe.  river,  113,  309,  347,  350,  551,  561, 
563. 

Wharfedale.  333.  847.  S8(>,  550,  564.  566. 

Wheatlev,  Halifax,  494. 

White  Chapel  (Ueckbeaton,  129,  360. 

White  Chai>el.  Leeds,  213. 

White  Cross,  288. 

White  Lion  Inn,  Halifax.  318. 

Whitby,  246,  337,  418  to  462. 
I  Whitby  Abbey,  421,  439. 

Whitby  Abbey  Gate  House.  4.38  to  440, 
442. 

Whitby  Abbey  House,  423.  438,  442    443, 
!      466, 459. 

i  Whitby  Alms  House  Close.  442. 
I  Whitby  Church.  433. 
i  Whitby  Strand.  443,  447. 
I  Whitchester,  405. 
I  Whitehill  Bank,  Midgley,  394  to  396. 

Whithers,  Leeds,  522. 

Whittincton  Fell  207. 

Whittle<lean.  406. 

Whittlesea,  510. 

Wibsey.  57,  61  to  63,  66,  67,  79,  80,  88,  92. 
132,  152.  154,  156,  157,  159  to  161,  206, 
300,  301,  304,  307,  345,  347,  352,  354, 
513.514.517,  518.520,521 

Wichfield,  206. 

Wigornia,  14. 

Wilsden,  57,  58,  63  to  65,  67.  73,  158,  154. 
156  to  168, 162,  163,  300  to  302, 304, 306, 
307,  512  to  619,  521,  522. 

Wiltshire,  3. 

Wincobank,  7,  8. 

Windbank,  Kilnsey,  561. 

Windhill,  73.  206.  222,  397. 

Wiushields,  401.411. 

Wintringham,  12. 

Wi8beach,51. 

Wistow,  247. 

Witham,  15. 

Woodcburch,  165  to  167, 864,  474,  476, 495, 
498. 

Wood'hall  Hill  Top,  223. 

Woodhouse,  Rastrick,  387. 

Woodhouse  Crag,  118. 

Woodhouse  Grove.  89,  224. 

Woodhouse  Hill,  223. 

Woodkirk,  165  to  167,  364,  474,  475,  495, 
498. 
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Woodsome.  271. 
Woodstock.  278. 
Workaop.  274. 
Woreborough,  568. 
North  valley,  114. 
Wortley,  26:1 
WroK.  397. 

YafForth.  264,  267.  268,  274  2vS4. 

Yeadon.  73,  89, 146,  148  to  150,  206,  255. 
264,  288.  383. 

Yockeiithwaitc,  551. 

Yore,  river,  343. 

York.  20.  42,  47,  78.  86,  90,  111,  127,  184. 
145.  182.  246.  247,  249,  256.  260,  261, 
268.  2711.  271.  274,  275,  278,  282,  284. 
286,  287,  292,  293,  313,  318.  319,  321. 
323,  332,  335.  336.  340,  361,  362,  365. 
370,  374,  376,  377,  882  to  384,  424  to 
426,  430,  445,  446,  448  to  451.  455,  457, 
458,  484.  500,  503  to  50.5,  529.  530.  557. 


York,  Baile  Hill.  20. 

York  Castle.  20,  42,  48.  263,  267,  309,  312. 
313,319.  504. 

Yorke.  Clifford's  Tower,  20. 

York   Diocese.  42. 

York,  Friars  Preachei-s,  260. 

York.  Manor  House,  275. 

York,  Micklegatc  Bar.  .503. 

York   Minster,  134,  274,  312.313.  369,384. 

York.  Old  Halle.  20. 

York,  Ouflebridjje,  504. 

York.  Skip  Bridge.  274. 

York  Walls,  20. 

Yorkshire.  61,  68  to  72,  78,  107,  112.  125, 
126,  130,  133,  149,  168,  171,  180.  206, 
252,  270.  274,  278,  325  to  381,  418,  419, 
430,  446.  452.  506,  507,  566  to  668. 

Yorkshire  Wolds,  9.  1 1,  12,  115.  349. 


THE    NON-SEPULCHRAL    EARTHWORKS 

OF    YORKSHIRE. 

BY 

MRS.    E.    ARMITAGE. 


HN  earthwork  has  much  less  to  say  for  itself  than 
any  other  kind  of  relic  of  antiquity.  It  is  not 
beautiful  ;  it  has  no  decorative  features  to  attract 
the  eye  and  to  give  us  a  hint  of  its  history.  It  is 
peculiarly  troublesome  and  costly  to  investigate  with  the 
spade  ;  and  it  does  not  repay  the  investigator  with  such 
finds  as  he  may  hope  will  reward  him  in  the  far  easier 
task  of  digging  into  a  grave-mound.  In  a  barrow,  he 
may  hope  to  find  urns,  flint  arrow-heads  and  knives, 
bronze  weapons,  and  even,  if  he  is  very  lucky,  gold 
ornaments.  In  a  non-sepulchral  earthwork  he  must  be 
thankful  if  he  finds  a  broken  potsherd,  or  a  scrap  of 
bronze  or  iron,  to  give  him  a  limit  of  date  for  the  object 
he  is  investigating.  In  fact,  the  explorer  of  earthworks 
digs  only  for  knowledge,  not  to  find  objects  for  his 
coUections  ;  and  this  is  no  doubt  the  reason  why  the 
investigation  of  earthworks  has  been  so  much  neglected 
in  England.  For  in  England  the  kind  of  knowledge 
which  we  prefer  is  that  which  tends  to  fill  our  pockets, 
not  that  which  tends  to  empty  them.  In  Germany — ^the 
country  to  which  we  have  so  often  to  turn  when  we  want 
examples  of  the  way  to^ treat  knowledge — the  investiga- 
tion of  ancient  earthworks  has  been  deemed  a  subject 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  Government  itself  The 
Government  Commission  which  was  appointed  to  explore 
the  great  earthwork  called  the  Limes  Gemuinice,  the 
former  frontier  between  the  Roman  empire  and  the  wild 
tribes  of   Germany,  has  not  only  reported  upon  that 
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fortification,  but  members  of  the  Commission  have  visited 
the  Roman  wall  and  its  vallmn  in  England  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison.  We  have  not  risen  to  this  level 
yet  in  England  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  we  have  to 
deplore  the  fact  that  our  earthworks  are  daily  disappear- 
ing under  the  progress  of  agriculture,  railways,  quarries, 
and  utilitarian  necessities  generally,  before  public  mterest 
has  been  sufficiently  awakened  in  them  for  any  but  the 
very  few  to  care  to  ask  what  they  were  and  who  made 
them. 

I  sometimes  wonder  whether  there  is  not  a  kind  of 
subtle  magnetism  which  exudes  from  the  works  of  man 
of  the  olden  time,  to  which  some  of  us  are  made 
susceptible,  and  others  absolutely  non-receptive.  There 
is  such  a  large  class  of  persons  about  whom  one  might 
parody  Wordsworth's  lines  on  Peter  Bell,  and  say 

An  earthwork  on  the  mountain's  brim, 
A  lump  of  earth  it  was  to  him 
And  it  was  nothing  more. 

There  are  others  who  feel  a  mysterious  attraction  eman- 
ating from  every  relic  of  ancient  days,  which  has  power 
to  draw  them  over  hedge  and  ditch,  over  moor  and 
mountain,  and  which  makes  them  feel  as  though  cart- 
ropes  could  not  drag  them  away  from  the  object  of  their 
pursuit.  These  are  the  people  who  can  feel  the  charms 
of  an  earthwork.  And  to  such,  there  is  something  in  the 
very  silence  of  an  earthwork,  in  its  absence  of  featm:es 
which  answer  questions,  in  the  mystery  in  which  its 
origin  is  wrapped,  which  excites  and  interests  the  mind. 
Who  built  these  vast  camps  which  are  to  be  found  all 
over  England  ?  or  these  long  lines  of  dyke  and  ditch 
which  march  silently  over  the  country,  no  one  knows 
what  for  ?  My  object  in  this  paper  is  to  endeavoiu*  to 
make  a  humble  contribution  to  the  stimulation  of  pubHc 
interest  in  these  questions  ;  for  it  is  only  by  a  large  and 
wide-spread  increase  of  public  interest  in  archaeology 
that  we  can  hope  for  the  preservation  of  these  despised 
monuments  until  the  time  shall  be  ripe  for  their  adequate 
investigation. 
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For  the  explorations  of  General  Pitt-Rivers  have 
shown  how  much  can  be  done  by  judicious  excavation  to 
decide  the  date  of  an  earthwork.  Those  who  have 
examined  the  four  splendid  volumes  in  which  he  has 
recorded  his  excavations  in  Dorsetshire  (and  which  he 
was  so  good  as  to  present  to  the  Bradford  Free  Library), 
will  be  aware  of  the  precision  with  which  these  excava- 
tions were  conducted,  the  exact  spot  and  position  of  the 
smallest  object  found  being  carefully  recorded.  These 
investigations  have  completely  blown  to  ribbons  the 
theories  of  such  high  authorities  as  the  late  Dr.  Guest, 
and  have  proved  that  many  of  the  long  dykes  of  Wilts 
and  Dorset  are  of  Post-Eoman  date.  Gen.  Pitt-Rivers 
beUeved  that  there  was  not  one  of  the  enormous  number 
of  camps  and  earthworks  scattered  over  England,  the 
date  of  which  might  not  be  approximately  fixed  by 
sections  cut  through  the  rampart.*  But  Gen.  Pitt- 
Rivers  was  an  explorer  who  dug  for  knowledge,  not  to 
gain  objects  for  his  collections,  even  though  he  was  the 
founder  of  two  museums.  Would  that  we  had  in 
Yorkshire  a  landed  proprietor  who,  in  addition  to  the 
needful  wealth,  was  possessed  of  a  similar  archaeological 
enthusiasm,  and  would  turn  his  attention  to  our  Yorkshire 
earthworks  !  In  default  of  this,  we  must  hope  that  our 
archaeological  societies  may  some  day  meet  with  sufficient 

fubUc  support  to  be  able  to  undertake  such  investigations, 
t  is  chiefly  by  the  spade  that  the  difficult  questions  in 
English  archaeology  can  be  answered  ;  but  the  spade  is 
such  a  costly  instnunent  that  it  takes  a  great  deal  of 
pressure  to  get  it  to  work. 

I  may  remark  in  passing  that  excavation  by  ignorant 
amateurs  is  worse  than  no  excavation  at  all.  I  once  met 
with  a  gentleman  who  was  engaged  on  the  Ordnance 
Survey  of  Yorkshire,  a  very  intelligent  man,  but  quite 
unacquainted  with  even  the  elements  of  archaeology. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  opened  several  barrows  which  he 
met  with  in  the  course  of  his  work.     Of  courae  he  was 


*  JBxeavaiions  in  Cranborne  Chaset  vol.  iii.,  page  11. 
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looking  for  urns  or  weapons  ;  he  probably  would  not 
notice  smaller  objects  ;  and  the  deplorable  consequences 
of  his  explorations  would  be  that  primary  and  secondary 
interments  would  be  jumbled  up  together,  and  the  barrow 
rendered  useless  as  a  piece  of  evidence  for  future  seekers 
after  knowledge. 

Yorkshire  is  particularly  rich  in  earthworks  of  every 
class  ;  which  is  not  surprising,  seeing  that  it  is  the 
largest  county  in  England.  It  has  not  indeed  anything 
to  compare  in  elaborateness  with  such  forts  as  Maiden 
Castle  m  Dorsetshire,  or  in  magnitude  with  such  a  work 
as  Oflfa's  Dyke.  But  it  has  a  very  large  assortment  of 
barrows,  hill-forts  and  other  strongholas,  and  boundary 
earthworks.  This  paper,  of  course,  does  not  propose  to 
give  an  exhaustive  account  of  them  ;  it  merely  aims  at 
describing  the  principal  types. 

And  first  let  me  try  to  dispose  of  the  sepulchral  earth- 
circles.  I  do  not  intend  to  deal  with  grave-mounds,  that 
is  with  barrows,  as  that  would  make  my  subject  far  too 
large.  There  are  however  many  sepulchral  earthworks 
which  at  a  first  glance  might  be  mistaken  for  forts. 
Many  barrows  are  protected  by  a  wall  of  stones,  or  a 
bank  and  ditch,  intended  either  to  keep  the  public  out 
or  to  keep  the  ghost  in;  and  it  is  an  ingenious  conjecture 
of  Dr.  J.  Anderson  that  the  stone  circle  and  the  earthen 
embankment  round  a  burial  place  are  developed  from  this 
hedge  roimd  the  tumulus,  the  hedge  having  gradually 
become  more  important  than  the  tumulus  itself  In 
general,  sepulchral  circles  may  be  recognised  by  their 
very  small  size.  But  there  are  some  which  are  quite 
large  enough  for  camps,  such  as  Maybrough  in  Westmore- 
land, whicn  is  about  330  feet  in  diameter,  where  the 
dolmen  which  stood  in  the  centre  in  Pennant's  time 
proves  that  the  circle  was  sepulchral.*  Situation  alone 
will  not  help  us  to  determine  whether  an  earthwork  was 
erected  as  a  fort,  or  to  protect  a  grave,  for  the  top  of  a 
hill  was  a  favom:ite  place  for  a  grave  in  early  times.     I 

*  FergaBon*i  Rude  Stone  Monutnents,  page  127. 
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believe  however  that  it  will  be  found  generally  (no  rules 
on  such  subjects  are  without  exception),  that  earthworks 
which  were  intended  for  forts  have  the  ditch  on  the  out- 
side of  the  vallum,  whereas  the  sepulchral  circles  of  earth 
have  the  ditch  on  the  inside.  There  are  three  earthen 
circles  near  Tanfield  which  are  probably  sepulchral,  but 
I  cannot  find  that  they  have  ever  been  excavated.  They 
have  ditches  both  inside  and  outside  their  banks,  and 
two  of  them  have  no  less  than  three  banks.  Circles  of  a 
similar  character  which  have  been  excavated  have  been 
found  to  belong  to  the  Bronze  age  ;  and  some  barrows  of 
the  Bronze  Age  stand  in  the  inunediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  Tanfield  circles. 

We  come  now  to  that  class  of  earthworks  conunonly 
called  camps,  though  the  name  is  somewhat  misleading. 
There  are  no  distinguishing  features  about  these  strong- 
holds which  enable  us  to  tell  at  a  glance  whether  they 
were  built  by  people  of  the  Stone  or  Bronze  ages,  or  by 
Celts,  Saxons,  or  Danes.  The  needs  of  half-civilised 
peoples  have  been  the  same  in  all  ages,  and  their  practices 
have  often  followed  the  same  course.  Thus  all  over  the 
world  we  find  it  a  favourite  custom  to  choose  a  peninsula 
running  out  into  the  sea,  or  a  headland  rising  out  of  a 
moor,  and  to  convert  it  into  a  fort  by  building  a  wall  or 
rurming  a  bank  or  ditch  across  the  isthmus.  Flamborough 
Head  is  an  instance,  on  a  very  large  scale,  of  a  peninsula 
thus  defended  ;  the  Carl  Wark,  near  Hathersage,  is  an 
mstance  on  a  small  scale.  In  all  ages,  too,  it  has  been 
the  custom  to  place  strongholds  on  the  tops  of  hills, 
with  a  wide  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  form  of  these  camps  which  can  enable  us 
to  decide  the  period  to  which  they  belong.  As  a  rule 
they  are  either  circular,  or  more  generally  rudely  oval,  or 
they  follow  the  shape  of  the  ground.  Camps  of  this 
kind  have  been  proved  by  excavation  to  belong  to  all 
dates,  some  to  the  Stone  age,  some  to  the  Bronze,  and 
some  to  the  early  Iron  period.  Though  the  circular  or 
oval  form  is  most  usual,  we  can  no  longer  assert  that 
prehistoric  camps  are  never  square,  for  General   Pitt- 
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Rivers  has  recently  excavated  several  small  square  camps 
in  Dorsetshire  which  proved  to  be  of  the  Bronze  age.  I 
am  not  aware  however  that  there  is  any  instance  of  a 
large  square  hill  fort  of  the  prehistoric  period. 

So  little  has  as  yet  been  done  in  the  way  of  systematic 
investigation  of  the  innumerable  hill  forts  of  Britain  that 
we  must  beware  of  hasty  generalisatioii  about  them, 
but  two  features  have  been  very  frequently  noticed  in 
those  which  have  been  proved  to  be  of  early  date,  great 
size,  and  absence  of  anything  which  may  be  called  a 
citadel.  There  may  be  a  maze  of  outworks,  but  the 
inner  area  is  single.  And  that  area  often  astonishes  us 
by  the  immense  extent  of  bank  which  has  to  be  defended. 
Both  these  featiu-es  correspond  to  a  tribal  stage  of  society. 
The  fort  was  built  for  the  clan,  and  therefore  had  to  be 
large  enough  for  the  whole  tribe  to  take  refuge  in  ;  and 
it  was  never  contemplated  that  there  should  be  an  inner 
and  stronger  refuge  for  the  chief  and  his  family  ;  he  had 
to  take  his  chance  with  his  clan.  And  probably  a 
strictly  military  defence  of  these  vast  banks,  some  of  them 
containing  twenty  or  thirty  acres,  was  not  contemplated. 
General  Pitt-Rivers,  who  had  a  larger  experience  in 
investigating  and  excavating  earthworks  than  any  man 
in  England,  thought  that  these  hill  forts  were  not  built 
for  permanent  occupation,  but  were  intended  as  places  of 
refuge,  to  which  a  whole  tribe  or  clan  with  their  wives 
and  children  and  their  flocks  and  herds  could  resort  when 
some  marauding  force  was  sweeping  through  the  country. 
As  the  object  of  these  raids  was  immediate  plunder,  the 
raiders  would  seldom  attempt  a  long  siege,  and  the  banks 
and  ditches  of  the  stronghold  would  probably  be  sufficient 
to  repel  a  single  attack.  We  generally  find  in  the  older 
forts  that  the  weakest  part  of  the  ground  is  defended  by 
an  extra  line  or  even  by  several  extra  lines  of  bank  and 
ditch.  One  can  hardly  help  suspecting  that  these 
numerous  lines  of  defence  must  have  been  a  source  of 
weakness  rather  than  of  strength. 

There  is  another  feature  in  these  prehistoric  camps 
which  is  even  more  difficult  to  understand,  and  that  is 
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tte  bank  on  the  counterscarp,  or  outer  side  of  the  ditch. 
It  would  now  be  regarded  as  giving  cover  to  the 
approaching  enemy.  Yet  this  feature  is  universal  in 
early  works,  and  held  its  groimd  even  into  medisBval 
times.  As  the  theory  of  primeval  fortifications  seems  to 
have  been  to  get  your  enemy  down  into  a  dry  ditch  (for 
it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  ditches  ot  the  hill  forts 
can  ever  have  held  water)  and  then  to  throw  things  at 
him,  possibly  the  bank  on  the  counterscarp  gave  them  a 
good  chance  of  hitting  a  retreating  foe  wno  was  trying 
to  scramble  up  it.  Tne  approaches  to  these  camps  are 
often  found  to  be  defended  with  considerable  shrewdness. 
The  absence  of  water  supply  which  characterises  some 
hill  forts  is  explained  by  General  Pitt-Rivers  in  two 
ways  :  either  there  were  springs  formerly  which  are  now 
dried  up,  as  his  researches  have  shewn  that  the  level  of 
water  springs  was  higher  even  in  Roman  times  than 
it  is  now,  or  the  occupation  not  being  intended  to  be 
of  long  duration,  the  tribe  brought  a  water  supply  with 
them. 

General  Pitt-Rivers  throws  discredit  on  the  theory  of 
lines  of  fortified  posts  which  was  a  favoiu'ite  fancy  of 
antiquaries  of  30  or  40  years  ago.  Such  an  organisation 
of  defence  woidd  imply  much  greater  development  of 
resources  than  existed  in  the  Stone  or  the  Bronze  age, 
or  even  in  the  early  Iron  period. 

One  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  excavation  which 
has  been  done  in  Yorkshire  of  late  years  has  been  that 
of  the  "camp"  at  Wincobank  near  Sheffield,  by  the 
Museum  Committee  of  that  town.  This  excavation 
revealed  the  unsuspected  fact  that  the  earthen  bank 
surrounding  the  large  oval  enclosure  on  the  top  of 
Wincobank  hill  was  really  thrown  up  over  a  dry  wall  of 
great  antiquity,  which  was  biu'ied  inside  it.  This  wall 
was  most  carefully  built,  having  two  faces  of  neatly  laid 
though  unworked  stones  over  a  core  of  rubble  which  had 
evidently  been  burnt.  No  signs  of  occupation  were 
found,  and  the  only  objects  discovered  were  some  chipped 
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flints  and  some  pieces  of  jet.  It  is  possible  therefore  that 
this  camp  may  date  from  the  Neolithic  period.* 

The  camp  on  the  top  of  Ingleborough  is  also  built  of 
dry  walling,  but  without  the  overlying  bank  of  earth 
which  is  the  peculiarity  of  Wincobank.  It  is  specially 
interesting  because  it  contains  within  its  area  the  remains 
of  the  foundations  of  the  circular  huts  in  which  its 
inhabitants  were  sheltered.  From  description  it  seems  to 
be  exactly  like  the  walled  strongholds  on  Penmsenmawr 
and  on  the  Rivals  mountains  in  Wales.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  was  built  by  the  ancient  Britons.  The 
people  of  the  Stone  Age  were  very  clever  at  building 
walls  without  mortar ;  and  there  have  been  no  excavations 
as  yet  to  decide  the  age  of  this  camp. 

in  the  neighbom-hood  of  Bradford,  on  the  moors  above 
Addingham,  we  have  a  specimen  of  a  difierent  kind  of 
earthwork,  which  possibly  may  represent  the  summer 
encampment  of  a  tribe  which  moved  up  into  the  hills  with 
its  flocks  during  the  months  of  warm  weather.  It  is  a 
large  oval  earthwork,  with  a  broad  ditch  and  a  well- 
marked  bank  on  the  counterscarp;  the  inner  bank,  though 
traceable,  is  not  so  well  marked,  and  I  suspect  this  is 
one  of  several  instances  where  a  circle  is  stated  to  have 
the  ditch  within  the  embankment,  whereas  really  the 
inner  bank  has  only  been  lower  than  the  outer  because 
it  has  borne  a  hedge  or  stockade.  But  the  banks  of  this 
Addingham  camp  are  altogether  too  low  to  have  been  of 
any  use  for  military  purposes,  even  allowing  for  the 
silting-down  work  of  ages,  nor  is  the  work  placed  in  a 
commanding  or  defensible  situation.  What  increases 
the  probability  that  this  was  a  summer  station  is  the  fact 
that  this  oval  inclosiu'e,  and  another,  the  site  of  which  I 
was  unable  to  find,  are  themselves  inclosed  in  another 
earthwork,  which  forms  a  sort  of  rude  parallelogram, 
more  than  half-a-mile  long.     Possibly  this  outer  work 

*  Hunter  made  the  mistake  of  speaking  of  Wincobank  as  one  of  the  moated 
mounds,  like  those  at  Mexboroiigh,  Laughton,  &c.  This  error  was  repeated  by 
Mr.  Clark  ;  and  such  is  the  vitality  of  a  mistalie  once  committed  in  high  quarters, 
that  it  reappears  in  .the  Yorkshire  ArchsBological  Soeiety*s  Programme  for  their 
Excursion  to  Laaghton  this  summer  (1900). 
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was  crowned  with  a  hedge,  and  served  to  protect  the 
flocks  and  herds  of  the  clan  at  night  from  the  wolves 
with  which  Britain  formerly  abounded  But  here  we  are 
entirely  in  the  realm  of  conjecture. 

The  moors  which  divide  Lancashire  h-om  Yorkshire 
contain  niunbers  of  fortifications  to  which  little  or  no 
attention  has  been  paid  On  the  moors  to  the  west  of 
Bradford,  for  example,  are  two  earthworks,  respectively 
a  mile  north  and  a  mile  west  of  CuUingworth,  one  called 
the  Catstones  Ring,  rudely  square,  and  containing  (when 
perfect)  an  area  of  about  18  acres  ;  the  other,  called 
Castle  Stead  Ring,  a  square  with  rounded  sides,  contain- 
ing about  two  acre&  Such  names  as  Castle  Stead,  Castle 
Dykes,  and  Castle  Hill  generally  indicate  a  Norman  or 
mediaeval  origin,  though  they  are  sometimes  applied  to 
Roman  works.  We  might  guess  that  the  larger  of  these 
works  was  a  prehistoric  fort,  and  the  smaller  a  Norman 
outpost.  Still  this  would  be  only  guessing,  and  guess- 
work has  been  used  too  much  in  the  archaeological  sphere. 
It  woidd  be  a  step  in  advance  if  the  many  earthworks  of 
this  kind  on  the  Yorkshire  border  were  carefully  surveyed, 
their  area  and  configuration  ascertained,  and  their  relation 
to  the  Roman  roads  and  the  passes  through  the  hills,  or 
to  the  great  estates  of  Norman  times,  indicated 

The  next  type  of  earthwork  with  which  we  have  to 
deal  is  the  boundary  earthwork  There  is  a  great  wealth 
of  these  in  Yorkshire.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  are 
those  which  are  found  on  the  Yorkshire  Wolds,  extending 
from  Flamborough  Head  to  the  north  side  of  the  Derwent 
valley.  The  earthwork  called  the  Danes'  Dyke,  near 
Flamborough  Head,  appears  to  be  the  only  part  of 
this  series  which  has  been  scientifically  investigated  ; 
it  was  excavated  by  General  Pitt-Rivers  in  1879.* 
This -is  one  of  the  many  instances  which  shew  us 
how  fallacious  are  the  popular  names  of  ancient  earth- 
works. In  many  instances  we  find  earthworks  taking 
their  names  fi:om  the  Devil,  or  the  Carl  or  Old  Man 


*  Journal  Anthrop,  Imt.,  vol.  xi.,  pa^e  466. 
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(a  popular  synonym  of  the  Devil),  or  from  Grim,  a 
giant  of  Teutonic  mythology,  whose  name  is  found 
associated  with  earthworks  all  over  the  country  ;  names 
which  simply  mean  that  the  people  who  gave  them  had 
no  idea  who  made  these  works.  In  cases  where  historic 
names  are  given,  such  as  the  Danes  or  Romans,  we  may 
strongly  suspect  the  work  of  antiquaries  of  the  eighteenth 
or  even  the  nineteenth  century.  How  long  the  Danes' 
Dyke  has  borne  that  name  I  do  not  know,  but  General 
Pitt-Rivers'  researches  have  made  it  quite  certain  that  it 
was  not  built  by  the  Danes,  though  of  course  it  is  not  at 
all  impossible  that  it  may  have  oeen  occupied  by  them 
on  some  of  their  invasions.  It  is  now  proved  that  this 
rampart  was  constructed  not  later  than  the  early  Bronze 
Age  at  the  latest,  and  it  may  have  been  even  earlier 
than  that. 

The  only  positive  trace  of  the  Bronze  Age  was  a 
potsherd  showing  a  handle  for  suspension,  of  a  type 
common  in  the  Bronze  Age,  which  was  found  in  the 
silting  of  the  inner  slope  of  the  Dyke,  and  which  there- 
fore tnough  it  points  to  an  occupation  of  this  stronghold 
in  the  Bronze  Age,  does  not  prove  that  it  was  not  Duilt 
earlier.  The  objects  found  in  the  body  of  the  rampart 
were  all  of  flint.  But  an  object  found  in  the  body  of  a 
rampart  does  not  necessarily  date  the  rampart  as  of  the 
same  epoch,  for  it  is  obvious  that  it  may  have  been 
previously  buried  in  the  soil,  before  the  rampart  was 
Duilt,  ana  may  have  been  carried  up  unnoticed  when  the 
work  was  going  on.  Thus  a  piece  of  Roman  pottery 
buried  in  the  middle  of  a  bank  does  not  prove  the  bank 
to  be  Roman  ;  but  it  does  prove,  if  it  is  not  anywhere 
near  the  surface,  that  the  bank  was  constructed  at  some 
period  subsequent  to  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain  ; 
it  furnishes  a  terminus  a  quo  for  the  origin  of  the  dyke. 

The  extremely  careful  observations  of  General  Pitt- 
Rivers  supplied  him  with  much  more  definite  evidence 
than  such  as  this.  He  found  that  on  the  old  surface  of 
the  rampart  more  than  60  flint  flakes  were  lying 
horizontally  on  the  crest,  and  that  the  inner  slope  was 
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strewn  from  top  to  bottom  with  similar  chips  of  flint, 
while  towards  the  body  of  the  bank  these  chips  died 
awajr.       Had   these   flints  been   brought   up   with  the 
original  soil  of  the  rampart  they  would  have  been  found 
in  all  sorts  of  positions,  and  would  have  been  as  frequent 
in  the  body  of  the  dyke  as  on  the  top  and  side.     But  as 
they  were  all  lying  horizontally  it  was  clear  that  the 
original  makers  of  the  dyke  had  had  their  flint  work- 
shops  on    the   crest  ;    there   they   sat   preparing    their 
weapons,  and  kindly  scattering  the  chips  about  for  our 
fiiture  edification.     As  there  are  no  chips  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  rampart.  General  Pitt-Rivers  concluded  that 
there  was  a  stockade  on  the  crest,  behind  which  they 
carried    on   their   work.      The   arrow-heads   and    other 
objects  found  are  so  rude  that  they  might  quite  well  be 
assigned  to  the  Neolithic  or  Stone  Age,  and  only  the 
fact  that  flint  was  still  largely  used  in  the  early  Bronze 
age  made  Gen.  Pitt-Rivers  nesitate  to  assign  this  earth- 
work to  the  Neolithic  people.     The  Danes'  Dyke  is  a 
work   entitled  to  make  us  respect  its  makers  whoever 
they  were  ;    it  is  of  imposing  appearance,  being  about 
18  feet  high  in  its  whole  length.     It  stretches  from  sea 
to  sea  for  two  miles  and  a  half,  and  has  a  ditch  60  feet 
wide.     It  has  several  openings,  some  of  which  may  be 
modem,  but  one  ^near  the  Dyke's  plantation,  in  the 
centre   of  the   DyKe)  is  "admirably  constrycted   in  a 
re-entering  angle,  eviaently  intentionally  formed  to  give 
a  cross  fire  on  the  outside."* 

The  circumstance  that  the  ditch  is  on  the  outside  of 
the  Danes'  Dyke,  shewing  that  the  enemy  was  expected 
from  the  west,  along  with  a  general  similarity  m  the 
character  of  the  works,  as  well  as  an  apparent  uniformity 
of  military  plan  calculated  for  the  defence  of  this  district, 
led  Gen.  Pitt-Rivers  to  think  that  the  other  remarkable 
lines  of  eailihworks  that  are  found  between  the  York 
Wolds  and  Pickering  Forest  are  of  the  same  date  and 
belong  to  the  same  plan  as  the  Danes'  Dyke,  and  that  the^ 


•  Ibid,,  p.  469. 
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represent  the  successive  lines  occupied  either  by  a  retreat- 
ing or  an  invading  force.  I  think  we  can  hardly  imagine 
a  beaten  and  retreating  tribe  having  the  time  or  the 
resources  to  accomplish  works  of  such  magnitude  as  these ; 
itJs  more  likely  that  they  mark  the  advance  of  an  able 
and  energetic  race  who  had  to  win  their  way  in  the  teeth 
of  obstinate  resistance.  It  must  be  remembered  however 
that  we  are  here  entirely  in  the  region  of  conjecture  ;  we 
cannot  be  certain  that  these  earthworks  have  any  con- 
nection with  the  Danes'  Dyke,  as  their  date  has  never 
been  determined  by  excavation. 

Advancing  westwards  from  the  Danes'  Dyke,  the  first 
earthwork  we  come  to  is  the  Argam  Dyke,  which  runs 
along  the  crest  of  the  hills  and  across  the  table-land  of 
the  Wolds  for  about  5  miles,  from  Rudstone  to  Righton. 
"  The  line  here  does  not  follow  the  curves  of  the  hills 
but  always  commands  the  ground  to  the  west,"  and  "  the 
position  is  such  as  any  General  of  modern  times  might 
have  chosen  for  the  defence  of  the  ground."*  Those 
parts  of  the  dyke  which  are  in  perfect  preservation  show 
that  it  consisted  of  three  banks  and  two  ditches.  At 
each  end  of  the  line  the  land  sinks  into  valleys,  which  in 
ancient  times  were  swampy  morasses,  offering  sufficient 
defence  of  themselves.  Further  to  the  west  there  are 
two  lines  of  dyke  traceable,  one  of  them  a  double  dyke, 
of  about  ihe  same  length  as  the  Argam  Dyke  ;  while  to 
the  north-west  a  mucn  longer  line  can  be  traced  running 
along  the  edge  of  the  Wolds  from  Hunmanby  to 
Winteringham,  and  sending  out  a  long  branch  towards 
Settrington.  Evidently  this  entrenchment  was  intended 
as  a  defence  against  an  enemy  approaching  up  the 
Derwent  valley.  But  to  the  nort]^  of  this  valley  are 
intrenchments  of  a  still  more  curious  character.  The 
oolitic  hills  are  here  furrowed  in  a  northerly  direction  by 
very  narrow  doughs  with  almost  precipitous  sides.  Three 
of  these  ravines  nave  ramparts  of  earth  running  up  the 
eastern  sides  ;  but  where  the  clough  shallows  out  towards 

•  Ibid.,  p.  460. 
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the  top  of  the  ascent,  the  ramparts  are  increased  to  four, 
to  six,  and  in  one  case  to  twenty  lines  of  bank,  on  the 
principle  of  prehistoric  fortifications  mentioned  above 
that  the  weater  ground  requires  a  greater  number  of 
defences.  They  are  further  strengthened  on  the  west 
by  lines  of  pits. 

Let  us  hope  that  some  one  will  arise  to  investigate 
these  extraordinary  earthworks  before  they  are  all  gone  ; 
I  am  informed  that  they  are  disappearing  fast,  and  are 
no  longer  in  the  state  shown  by  the  map  of  1879. 

I  must  pass  on  to  speak  of  another  eartnwork  which  is  of 
a  boundary  character.  This  is  the  so  called  Roman  Rig, 
which  runs  along  the  hills  above  the  Don  valley,  between 
Sheffield  and  Swinton,  for  about  11  miles.  The  ditch 
here  is  on  the  south  or  south-east  side,  showing  that  the 
enemy  was  looked  for  from  that  direction.  This  dyke 
has  never  been  properly  investigated,  and  it  is  rapidly 
disappearing  under  the  progress  of  industry.  There  is 
still  however  a  very  perfect  portion  running  through 
Weutworth  Park  ;  here  there  are  two  lines  of  dyke, 
about  half-a-mile  from  each  other.  For  the  first  part  of 
its  course  it  runs  about  north-west,  but  it  afterwards 
tm-ns  and  runs  almost  due  north.  I  have  elsewhere 
suggested  that  this  earthwork  may  possibly  be  the 
boundary  of  the  British  kingdom  of  Elmete,*  which  kept 
its  independence  for  some  eighty  years  after  the  first 
coming  of  the  Angles  to  Northumoria.  This  of  course 
is  merely  conjecture  ;  we  can  know  nothing  about  the 
history  of  this  earthwork  until  it  has  been  excavated,  t 
Another  earthwork,  also  with  its  ditch  to  the  east,  runs 
from  near  Richmond  on  the  Swale  to  Gainford  on  the 
Tees,  and  is  known  locally  as  the  Scots'  Dyke. 

*  Yorkshire  Arehaological  Journal^  vol.  xiii.,  General  Pitt-Rivers'  ExcavationB 
in  Cranborne  Chase. 

t  I  may  add  that  we  are  almost  absolutely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  ancient 
boandaries  of  Blmete,  though  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  the  ground  on  which 
Leeds  and  Bradford  are  built  was  contained  within  them.  A  few  names,  such  as 
L<>!dis-in-EImete  (I^ieeds),  South  Kirkby-in-Elniete,  Barwick-in-EImete,  and 
Sherburn-in-Elmete,  are  ail  that  remain  to  guide  us.  If  those  who  are  conversant 
with  old  deeds  would  watch  for  the  occurrence  of  names  with  this  suffix,  our 
information  might  be  extended. 
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General  Pitt-Rivers  is  of  the  opinion,  as  the  result  of 
his  excavations  in  Dorsetshire,  that  long  lines  of  earth- 
work traversing  a  great  extent  of  country,  are  generally 
either  Roman  or  post-Roman.  Especially  did  the  Komano- 
Britons  use  these  defences  to  protect  the  fragments  of 
Britain  which  remained  to  them. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  remark  here  that  perhaps 
suflBcient  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the  mediaeval 
passion  for  the  chase  as  a  possible  explanation  of  many 
earthworks  to  which  a  far  earlier  origin  is  generally 
assigned  The  magnificent  bank  and  foss  made  by 
Gilbert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  on  the  Herefordshire  Beacon, 
to  keep  his  game  from  straying  into  the  lands  of  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  show  that  expense  and  trouble  were 
of  no  moment  where  sport  was  concerned*  There  are 
parks  in  Yorkshire  which  are  completely  surrounded  with 
earthworks.  The  construction  of  such  works  for  the 
protection  of  game  is  a  frequent  subject  of  the  writs  in 
the  Close  Rolls. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  deal  with  Roman  earthworks, 
because  the  evidence  concerning  them  is  scarcely  in  a 
satisfactory  state.  The  Romans  were  so  thorough  in 
everything  they  did  that  they  preferred  stone  walls  to 
fearthworks  for  permanent  settlements,  though  they 
undoubtedly  did  construct  earthworks  for  temporary 
camps.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  town  of  Malton  was  a 
Roman  station,  surrounded  only  with  an  embankment  ; 
nor  does  Doncaster,  another  Roman  town,  appear  to  have 
had  any  other  defence.  The  magnificent  camps  at 
Cawthome,  by  the  extraordinary  evenness  of  their  lines, 
suggest  that  there  are  stone  walls  underneath  the  turf, 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  whether  this  has 
ever  been  proved  or  disproved  by  excavation.  We  sadly 
want  a  book  on  Roman  Yorkshire  to  settle  all  these 
questions.  It  is  often  too  hastily  assumed  that  all  square 
or  oblong  earthworks  are  Roman  ;  in  many  cases  they 
are  Norman  or  mediaeval,  and  no  earthworK  should  oe 

*  See  the  Annales  de  Wlgomia,  anno  1287. 
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accepted  as  Roman  till  it  has  justified  the  name  by  the 
exhibition  of  undoubted  Roman  remaina 

Whether  there  are  still  any  Saxon  or  Danish  earth- 
works in  Yorkshire  we  are  quite  unable  to  say,  for  no 
excavation  that  has  yet  taken  place  has  resulted  in  the 
attribution  of  any  fortified  place  to  either  the  Saxons  or 
Danes.  What  little  is  certainly  known  of  Saxon  fortifi- 
cations in  other  parts  of  England,  such  as  Eddisbury, 
Maldon,  and  Witham,*  leads  us  to  think  that  they 
resembled  those  of  the  tribal  period,  in  that  they  were 
large  in  area,  intended  evidently  to  shelter  the  people  of 
the  whole  country  side  in  time  of  danger.  Eddisbury  and 
Maldon  have  no  citadels,  and  though  at  Witham  there  is 
an  inner  enclosure  of  some  six  acres  in  extent,  it  is  a 
widely  different  thing  fi:om  the  citadel  of  a  Norman 
castle.  At  places  where  the  Danes  are  known  to  have 
built  strongholds,  we  find  earthworks  of  large  area  which 
are  evidently  intended  to  be  hitheSy  i.e.,  places  where 
ships  were  drawn  up  ashore  into  the  shelter  of  the  fort. 
In  one  of  those  places,  Bamfleet,  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  ship  which  probably  belonged  to  the  Danish 
chief  Hastmg  was  a<5tually  found  when  the  railway 
bridge  was  built.  Shoebury,  another  Danish  camp, 
which  is  built  on  the  top  of  a  cliff,  cannot  have  been 
intended  for  a  hithe  ;  but  it  is  of  large  area  and  is 
equally  without  citadel.  But  the  Danish  sites  mentioned 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  have  not  yet  received 
sufficient  attention  to  provide  a  basis  for  generalisation,  f 
We  must  pass  to  a  type  of  earthwork  very  different 
firom  any  which  we  have  been  considering,  and  which  is 
pre-eminently  the  earthwork  with  a  citadel.  It  is  an 
earthwork  wnich  consists  of  two  parts,  a  court-yard  which 
is  banked  and  ditched,  and  a  lofty  round  or  oval  mound, 
with  a  platform  on  the  top,  this  mound  being  also 
sim'ounded  by  its  own  ditch.     The  mound  has  sometimes 

*  WithaiQ  has  been  carefully  surveyed  hj  Mr.  F.  C.  J.  Spurrell.    See  the  Etseso 
Naturalist,  January,  1887. 

t  Shoebnry,  Ben  fleet,  and  Milton  have  been  examined  by  Mr.  Spurrell.    See 
Arehaoloffieal  Journal^  vol.  zlii. 
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the  remains  of  an  earthen  breastwork  round  the  top. 
The  court-yard  may  be  of  any  shape,  square,  oblong, 
triangular,  round,  oval,  rhomboidal,  but  on  the  whole 
rectangular  forms  are  the  most  common.*  Besides  the 
presence  of  a  citadel,  there  are  two  important  points  in 
which  these  strongholds,  which  are  evidently  defensive, 
differ  from  the  camps  which  we  have  previously  been 
considering.  Firstly,  they  are  much  smaller  ;  their 
average  size  is  about  three  or  four  acres.  Secondly,  their 
situation  is  wholly  different.  Instead  of  being  on  the 
tops  of  isolated  hills,  they  are  usually  planted  in  lower 
ground,  in  or  near  villages,  and  most  frequently  close  to 
a  church. 

Now  these  three  distinguishing  features,  the  citadel, 
the  small  size  of  the  area,  and  the  usual  situation  not  on 
a  hill  top  but  in  the  midst  of  cultivated  lands,  close  to  a 
town  or  village,  but  always  in  such  a  situation  as  to 
command  the  village  or  town,  show  that  these  earthworks 
were  not  intended  for  places  of  refuge  for  the  whole 
country  side  with  its  flocks  and  herds,  but  for  the  private 
strongholds  of  some  great  chieftains  who  did  not  trust 
their  neighbours.  The  conical  hill  with  which  they  were 
furnished,  and  which  carried  the  wooden  tower  where 
the  lord  resided,  was  a  station  from  which  a  single 
sentinel  could  keep  an  eye  on  the  town  or  village,  as  well 
as  on  the  approach  of  distant  enemies. 

The  conditions  which  these  strongholds  hint  at  are 
exactly  those  of  the  first  establishment  of  feudalism  in 
Europe  when,  after  the  utter  anarchy  which  followed 
the  break-up  of  the  Carlovingian  empire,  society  began 
to  crystallise  around  small  centres,  and  every  great  man 
fortified  himself  in  his  own  district,  with  his  hand  against 
every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him.  M.  de 
Caumont,  the  French  archaeologist,  who  was  the  first  to 
give  special  attention  to  the   earthworks  we  are  now 


*  I  am  aware  that  this  is  contrary  to  the  generally  received  opinion,  derived 
from  Mr.  O.  T.  Clark,  who  assumes  that  these  baileys  are  always  semi-lunar  or 
OTal ;  but  I  speak  after  careful  tabulation  of  a  very  large  number  of  cases. 
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discussing,  was  of  opinion  that  they  arose  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  feudalism  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century. 
The  modern  Danish  antiquary  Dr.  Sophus  Muller, 
in  his  recent  work  on  Danish  archaeology,  expresses 
the  same  opinion,  and  calls  attention  to  the  personal 
character  of  these  fortificationa*  They  are  found  not 
only  all  over  England  and  France,  but  in  Belgium,  Elast 
and  West  Prussia,  Switzerland,  Austria  and  Denmark. 
They  are  not  found  in  Norway  or  Sweden.  Where  the 
type  originated  is  not  known,  but  Ducange  was  disposed 
to  think  that  it  was  in  Flanders,  where  the  flat  nature 
of  the  country  made  it  necessary  to  build  artificial  hiUs 
for  defensive  purposes,  t 

The  first  historical  description  which  we  have  of  an 
earthwork  of  this  description  is  in  the  life  of  John,  bishop 
of  Therouanne,  who  died  in  1130.  It  says  :  "There  was 
close  to  the  churchyard  of  Merchem  a  strong  place, 
which  might  be  regarded  as  a  castle  or  a  municipium, 
very  lofty,  built  after  the  fashion  of  the  country  by  the 
lord  of  the  town  many  years  ago.  For  it  is  the  custom 
of  the  rich  men  and  nobles  of  tnose  parts,  because  their 
chief  occupation  is  carrying  on  fightings  and  slaughters, 
in  order  that  they  may  in  this  way  be  safe  fi-om  enemies, 
and  may  have  the  greater  power  for  either  conquering 
their  equals  or  keeping  down  their  inferiors,  to  heap  up 
a  mound  of  earth  as  nigh  as  they  are  able,  and  to  dig 
round  it  a  broad,  open  and  deep  ditch,  and  to  girdle  the 
whole  upper  edge  of  the  moimd  instead  of  a  wall  with  a 
barrier  of  wooden  planks  stoutly  fixed  together,  with 
numerous  turrets  set  round.  Within  was  constructed  a 
house  or  rather  citadel,  commanding  the  whole,  so  that 
the  gate  of  entry  could  only  be  approached  by  a  bridge, 
which  first  springing  fi-om  the  counterscarp  of  the  moat, 
was  gradually  raised  as  it  advanced,  supported  by  sets  of 
piers,  two  and  even  three,  trussed  on  each  side  over 
convenient  spans,  crossing  the  ditch  with  a  managed 


•  Vor  Oldtid,  ch.  xii. 

t  DiicaDse*a  Qlosflarimn  Mota. 
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ascent  so  as  to  reach  the  upper  level  of  the  mound, 
landing  on  its  edge  on  a  level  at  the  threshold  of  the 
gate/;* 

Therouanne  is  near  the  northern  border  of  France.  But 
it  is  in  Normandy  that  earthworks  of  this  type  especially 
abound  The  plans  and  pictures  of  them  contained  in 
De  Caumont's  books  show  how  exactly  they  resemble 
those  in  England.  It  is  quite  plain  that  the  Noiman 
castle  grew  out  of  these  moated  mounds.  Carry  a  stone 
wall  round  the  rampart  of  the  platform,  and  place  a 
stone  keep  on  top  of  the  conical  hill,  and  you  at  once 
have  a  castle  of  the  later  Norman  type.  As  in  England, 
so  in  Normandy  there  are  many  of  these  earthworks 
which  have  never  had  any  builmngs  of  stone  on  them, 
while  there  are  others  which  have  been  transformed  by 
later  ages  into  what  we  now  call  a  castle. 

Nor  are  we  wanting  in  historical  notices  of  these 
moated  mounds,  besides  the  one  I  have  just  cited.  In 
Norman-French  they  were  called  Mottes,  and  we  find 
this  word  motte,  or  its  Latin  equivalent  Mota,  used  in 
chronicles,  charters,  and  poems  from  the  eleventh  century 
to  the  fourteenth.  In  the  early  days  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  when  the  Norman  nobles  were  unwilling  to 
submit  to  the  authority  of  one  so  young,  the  chronicler 
William  of  Jumieges  says  that  they  threw  up  mounds 
(erexerunt  aggeres)  against  him ;  and  though  this  passage 
does  not  define  the  kind  of  mound  which  was  erected, 
yet  when  we  find  Normandy  studded  with  moated 
hillocks,  which  have  evidently  been  the  private  strong- 
holds of  local  nobles,  and  would  probably  never  have 
been  allowed  under  the  strong  government  of  the  previous 
dukes,  we  are  justified  in  forming  a  strong  presumption 
that  it  was  at  this  period  that  the  moated  hillock  first 
made  its  appearance  in  Normandy,  namely  in  the  early- 
part  of  the  eleventh  century.  That  this  form  of  fortifi- 
cation had  become  the  typical  one  in  Normandy  in 
William's  time  is  proved  by  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  that 

*  Quoted  by  Mr.  Clark  from  De  Caumont,  Ahieidaire  Archiologiqne. 
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remarkable  piece  of  contemporaxy  evidence,  whose  value 
has  been  so  much  emphasised  by  Mr.  Freeman  ;  it 
represents  William  attacking  one  of  these  mottes  at 
Dmant  and  setting  fire  to  the  wooden  buildings  on  top 
of  it  ;  while  another  picture  shews  his  army  erecting  a 
similar  motte  at  Hastings.  This  motte  is  still  to  be  seen 
in  Hastings  castle.  Moreover,  we  are  told  in  an  Anglo- 
Norman  poem  of  a  hundred  years  later,  describing  the 
conquest  of  Ireland,  that  "  mottes  "  were  erected  by  the 
Norman  conquerors  for  the  defence*  of  their  conquests. 
And  these  mottes  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  Anglo- 
Norman  parts  of  Ireland.  It  is  obvious,  as  a  writer  in  the 
Quarterly  Review^  has  remarked,  that  the  Normans  who 
C5onquered  England,  hke  those  who  conquered  Ireland, 
would  have  need  of  fortifications  which  could  be  quickly 
constructed,  and  which  would  protect  them  fi-om  the 
hostile  peasantry  amongst  whom  they  had  to  settle 
down.  Such  an  earthwork  as  we  are  now  describing 
would  be  exactly  what  they  required  ;  in  the  well- 
protected  bailey  court  there  was  room  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  a  small  company  of  trusty  followers,|  as  well 
as  for  stables  and  workshops,  and  sneds  for  the  herds  if 
they  were  driven  in  from  pasture  every  evening  ;  while 
on  the  motte,  defended  by  the  stockade,  was  the  wooden 
tower  or  donjov)^  where  the  lord  lived,  which  served  also 
as  a  look-out  to  watch  the  town,  and  as  a  citadel  in  times 
of  extremity. 

*  See  Wright's  Loythianaj  where  plane  of  many  of  these  castles  are  given. 

t  For  July,  1894.    The  article  is  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Round. 

X  And  eren  for  those  who  were  not  trusty.  The  number  of  Normans  who 
followed  their  lords  from  France  was  not  sufficient  for  the  number  of  castles 
which  were  built,  and  as  early  as  the  Conqueror's  reign  we  find  the  duty  of  eoMtU^ 
guard  shared  by  the  men  of  the  neighbourhood.  No  doubt  one  reason  why  the 
motte  is  carefully  ditched  off  from  the  bailey  is  that  the  lord  wished  to  be  safe,  at 
a  pinch,  even  from  his  own  men.  For  the  same  reason  the  keep  was  the  place 
where  provisions  were  stored. 

I  The  word  dof^on  is  derived  from  the  Low  Latin  domninm^  meaning  a  lord's 
house.  Our  word  dungeon  in  medlsBval  documents  means  a  keep.  Thus  even 
Leland  speaks  of  mottes  as  dungeon  hills.  It  was  when  keeps  were  abandoned  as 
re^dences  that  they  became  prisons. 

B  B 
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Domesday  Book  mentions  49*  castles  in  England 
belonging  to  the  king  or  his  nobles,  and  in  the  case  of  at 
least  29  of  these  its  language  indicates  either  expressly 
or  implicitly  that  they  were  newly  constructed.  Besides 
these,  there  are  10  other  castles  which  we  know  from 
contemporary  or  early  12th  century  authority  to  have 
been  built  m  William's  reign.  At  all  these  39  castles 
there  are  mottes,  except  m  one  case,  the  Tower  of 
London,  where  a  stone  keep  rendered  a  mound  unneces- 
sary. Surely  this  in  itself  is  sufficient  evidence  for  the 
Norman  origin  of  these  mottes,  especially  when  we 
remember  that  the  best  contemporary  authorities  for  the 
epoch  assure  us  that  there  were  no  castles  in  Saxon 
England,  t  and  mourn  over  the  erection  of  these  hated 
instnmients  of  Norman  tyranny.  | 

William  built  two  castles  at  York,  and  they  were 
built  so  quickly  that  they  cannot  have  been  anythmg  but 
earthworks  with  wooden  defences  on  the  top  ;  and  we 
now  find  two  mottes  at  York,  one  supporting  Clifford's 
Tower,  the  keep  of  York  Castle,  the  other  bereft  of  its 
wooden  keep,  and  known  as  the  Baile  Hill  or  the  Old 
Baile,||  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  §  Besides  these 
castles,  the  Domesday  of  Yorkshire  only  mentions  those 
of  Ilbert  de  Lacy  and  Roger  of  Poitou,  the  former  being 
certainly  Pontefract,  and  the  latter  Clitheroe,  which  was 
then  reckoned  in  Yorkshire.  At  both  these  places  there 
are  mottes.  IF  But  there  certainly  were  many  more  castles 

*  Or  61  if  we  include  Firle  and  Borne ;  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the 
oastellum  spoken  of  in  connection  with  these  two  places  is  not  that  of  Hastings. 

t  Bzoept  those  built  hj  the  Norman  favourites  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

%  See  Orderiew  VttalUy  page  184  (edition  Pr^YOst),  and  the  Anglo-Sawon 
Chronicle,  1066. 

II  The  word  Baile  is  Norman-French,  from  the  Low  Latin  Ballium,  a  fence. 

§  Recent  researches  have  revealed  the  interesting  fact  that  the  Baile  Hill,  as 
well  as  York  Castle,  were  both  built  outside  the  original  walls  of  the  city,  a 
position  indicating  the  mistrust  and  suspicion  of  the  Norman  Conqueror.  A 
forthcoming  work  on  the  Walls  of  York,  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Cooper,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  this  fact,  will  contain  a  great  deal  of  hitherto  neglected  information 
about  the  defences  of  York. 

^  The  motte  at  Clitheroe  is  of  natural  rock. 
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reared  in  Yorkshire  by  the  great  Norman  nobles  who 
settled  there.  There  are  at  least  some  50  mottes  in 
different  parts  of  the  county  ;  some  may  be  traced  with 
great  probability  to  the  original  companions  of  the 
Conqueror,  others  may  have  arisen  m  the  reign  of 
^Stephen,  when  so  many  unlawful  castles  were  buUt. 

It  remains  to  notice  in  conclusion  what  I  may  call  the 
nianornal  earthworks  of  Yorkshire.  It  is  strange  how 
little  notice  has  been  taken  of  them,  since  no  one  can 
examine  the  Ordnance  Map  of  Yorkshire  without  seeing 
how  extraordinarily  abundant  they  are.  Whether  they 
succeeded  the  motte  and  bailey,  or  whether  they  were 
secondary  fortifications  of  the  same  class,  whose  construc- 
tion was  more  generally  permitted,  it  is  impossible  m  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  to  say  with  certainty. 
But  their  ground-plan,  which,  when  perfect,  is  generally 
a  small  moated  square  enclosed  in  a  larger  moated  square 
or  oblong,  seems  to  point  to  a  moated  house  or  tower 
enclosed  in  a  moated  and  banked  courtyard.  The 
resemblance  to  the  motte-and-bailey  plan  is  therefore 
considerable,  though  the  motte  is  absent.  The  name 
Manor  Garth,  Manor  Hall  Close,  or  Hall  Garth,  so  often 
associated   with    these   earthworks,    shows   what    their 

imrpose  was,  and  puts  their  origin  in  the  days  when  the 
ord  of  the  manor  had  to  fortify  himself  in  self-defence. 
A  wide  field  for  research  lies  open  in  the  connection  of 
the  mottes,  the  castles,  and  the  manorial  earthworks, 
with  the  military  and  fiiscal  system  of  the  Normans,  and 
it  may  be  that  when  this  connection  is  thoroughly  worked 
out,  a  new  chapter  of  English  history  will  be  brought  to 
light. 

NOTE. 

I  have  not  Had  space  in  this  paper  to  enter  into  discussion  of  the 
well-known  theory  of  Mr.  6.  T.  Clark,  developed  in  his  work  on 
MedicBval  and  Military  Aixhitectiire^  where  he  claims  a  Saxon 
origin  for  these  moated  mounds,  and  maintains  that  the  word  burh 
was  the  Saxon  name  for  a  fortification  of  this  kind.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  show  the  fallacy  of  this  contention  in  a  paper  read  before 
tibe  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  which  will  appear  in  their 
Proceedings  for  this  year  (1900). 
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XXIII. 
Oildersome,  7  May  1642. 

CdtOlUS  Dei  Gratia  Angliae,  Scotiae,  FrancisB  et  IlibemisB,  HCJ, 
fidei  defensor,  &;c.,  ®IUIUbU6  ad  quos  prsesentes  literaB  nostrse 
pervenerint  salutem  :  Sciatis  quod  nituntur  praBCordia  ac  pedes 
finium  cum  proclamatione  inde  facta  secundum  formam  statuti  in 
hujusmodi  casu  nuper  editi  expressam,  coram  Justiciariis  nostris  de 
Banco  apud  Westm.  de  termino  Paschae  Anno  Regni  nostri  decimo 
septimo  ;  continentes  scilicet :  Ebor. — Haec  est  finalis  concordia  facta 
in  Curia  Domini  Regis  apud  Westm.  a  die  PaschsB  in  quindecim  dies, 
anno  regnique  Caroli  Dei  gratia  Anglise,  Scotiae,  Franciae  et  Hibemiae 
Regis,  Fidei  Defensoris,  etc.,  a  conquisitione  decimo  septimo  coram 
Johanne  Bankes,  Francisco  Crawley,  Edmundo  Reve,  et  Roberto 
Foster,  Justiciariis  et  aliis  domini  regis  fidelibus  tunc  ibi  praesentibus, 
Jnter  Dorotheam  Raynor,  Johannem  Scott,  Marmaducum 
Rayner,  Johannem  Smyth,  et  Edmundum  Wade,  quer*-,  et 
HUMFRUM  Rayner  et  Mariam  uxorem  ejus,  Johannem  Crowther 
et  Annam  uxorem  ejus,  and  WiLLM.  ScoTT  et  Aliciam  uxorem 
ejus,  deforc"-,  H)C  duobus  messuagiis,  uno  cotagio,  trib\is  borreis,  tribus 
yardinis,  sexaginta  acris  terrae,  triginta  acris  prati,  quadraginta  acris  pas- 
tures, comm.  turbar.  et  comm.  pasturae,  praeter  omnibus  asiamentibus  cum 
pertinenciis  in  Guildersome,  Morley,  Churwell,  et  Drighlington.  Unde 
plitm.  conventionis  factum  jFuit  inter  eos  in  eadem  Curia,  scilicet  quod 
praedicti  HuMFRUS  et  Maria,  Johannes  Crowther  et  Anna,  et 
Wills  et  Alicia,  recognoscunt  praedicta  tenementa  et  commoditates 
cum  pertinenciis  esse  jus  ipsius  DoROTHEiE  ut  illudque  iidem  DOROTHEA, 
Johannes  Scott,  Marmaduke,  Johannes  Smyth  et  Edmundus 
habent  de  dono  praedictorum  Humeri  &  Marine,  Johannis  Crow- 
ther &  ANN-ffl,  et  Willi  &  Alici-S;,  et  illud  remiserunt  quietclam.  de 
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ipsis  HuMFBO  et  Maria,  Johanije  Cbowtheb  et  Anna,  et  Willo 
&  Alicia,  et  heredibus  suis  praBdictis  Dorothea,  Johanni  Scott, 
Marmaduco,  Johanni  Smyth,  et  Edmundo  et  heredibus  ipsius 
DoROTHE-ffi  in  perpetuum,  Et  praeterea  iidem  IIUMFRUS  &  Maria 
concesser.  per  se  et  heredes  ipsius  llUMFRl  quod  ipsi  warant  prsddictis 
Dorothea,  Johanni  Scott,  Marmaduco,  Johanni  Smyth,  et 
Edmundo  et  heredibus  ipsius  DoROTHEiE  praBdicta  tenementa  et  com- 
moditates  cum  pertinenciis  contra  praedictos  HUMFRIUM  et  Mariam  et 
heredes  ipsius  HUMFRI  in  perpetuum  Et  ulterius  iidem  Johannes 
Cbowther  et  Anna  concessere  per  se  et  heredes  ipsius  Johannis 
quod  ipsi  warant.  praedictis  DoROTHE-SJ,  JoHANM  ScoTT,  Marmaduco, 
et  Johanni  Smyth  et  Edmundo  et  heredibus  ipsius  Dorothea 
prsBdicta  tenementa  et  commoditates  cum  pertinenciis  contra  praBdictos 
JOHANNEM  Crowther  et  Annam  et  heredes  ipsius  Johannis  in  per- 
petuum JEt  etiam  iidem  WiLLiELMUS  et  Alicia  concessere  per  se  et 
heredes  ipsius  WiLLlELMi  quod  ipsi  warant.  praedictis  DoROTHEiE, 
Johanni  Scott,  Marmaduco,  et  Johanni  Smyth  et  Edmundo  et 
heredibus  ipsius  Dorothea  prsedicta  tenementa  et  commoditates  cum 
pertinenciis  contra  praedictos  WiLLIELMUM  et  Aliciam  at  heredes 
ipsius  WiLLlELMi  in  perpetuum  Et  pro  hac  recognitione  remissione 
quietclam.  warant.  fine  et  concordia  iidem  Dorothea,  Johannes 
Scott,  Marmaducus,  Johannes  Smyth,  et  Edmundus  dedere 
praedictis  HuMFRO  et  Marijs,  Johanni  Crowther,  et  Ann-E  et 
WiLLlELMO  et  Alicia  centum  et  viginti  librarum  sterlingorum  ^U 
cujus  rei  testimonium  sigillum  nostrum  ad  termina  in  praedicto  sigili- 
ando  deputatis  praesentibus  apponere  fecimus  per  J.  Bankes. 

apud  Westmonasterium,  YII.  die  Maii  anno  regni  nostri  supradicto. 
Teste  Will.  Sagar. 

(Abstract.) 

Fine  enrolled  at  Westminster,  in  the  1 7th  year  of  Charles  I.,  before 
John  Bankes,  Francis  Crawley,  Edmund  Reve,  and  Robert  Foster, 
Justices  of  the  King's  Bench  ;  the  demandants  being  Dorothy  Ray- 
NER,  John  Scott,  Marmaduke  Rayner,  John  Smyth  and  Edmund 
Wade;  the  tenants  are  Humphrey  Rayner  and  his  wife  Mary, 
John  Crowther  and  his  wife  Anna,  and  William  Scott  and  his 
wife  Alice.  The  property  transferred  comprises  two  messuages,  one 
cottage,  three  barns,  three  gardens,  sixty  acres  of  land,  thirty  acres  of 
meadow,  forty  acres  of  pasture,  common  of  turbary  and  pasture,  &c., 
sitiiate  in  Oildersome,  Morley,  Churwell,  and  Drighlington. 

Conmderation  :  £120.  Witness :  WILLIAM  Sagar. 
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XXIV. 
Manningham^  10  September  1615. 

mOIOCtf ttt  universi  per  prsesentes  nos  WiLLUM  NOBTHROPPE  de 
Manningham  in  com.  Ebor,  yeom.,  et  JOHEM  NORTHROPPE 
de  eadem  filius  et  haeres  apparen.  dicti  WiLLM,  XCctlCtt  et 
firmiter  obligari  WiLLMO  Clayton  de  Allerton  in  Bradforddale  in 
dto.  com.,  yeoman,  in  viginti  libris  legalis  monetae  Angliae  solvendis 
eidem  WiLLMO.  Clayton  aut  suo  certo  attornato,  hered.,  executor, 
vel  adm.  suis,  H&  quam  quidem  solutionem  bene  et  fideliter  faciendam 
obligamus  nos  et  utrumque  nostrum  per  se  et  pro  toto  et  in  solido 
heredes,  executores  et  adm.  noatros  firmiter  per  presentes.  Sigillis 
nostris  sigillatum  et  datum  decimo  die  Septembris  anno  regni  dom. 
nostri  Jacobi  Dei  Gratia  Angliae,  Franciae,  et  Hiberniae  Regis,  Fidei 
Defensoris  decimo  tertio,  et  Scotiae  quadragesimo  nono. 
Sigillatum  et  Deliberatum  in  praesentia  nostrum. 

ROBARTE  DEANE 

Jonas  Bower  Willm.  Northrop 

RoBTE  Illingworth  John  Northrop 

XtbC  COtt&itfOtt  of  this  obligation  is  such  that  if  the  within 
bound  William  Northroppe  and  John  Northroppe  and  either  of 
them,  and  their  and  either  of  their  heirs,  executors,  administrators  and 
any  of  them,  do  well  and  truly  observe  and  fulfil  and  keep  all  and 
singular  covenants,  grants,  promises,  and  agreements  which  on  their 
and  each  or  any  of  their  part  and  behalf  are  and  ought  to  be  observed, 
performed,  fulfilled,  and  kept,  contained  and  specified  in  one  pair  of 
indentures  bearing  date  with  the  obligation  within  written,  made 
between  the  said  WILLIAM  NORTHROPPE  and  John  NORTHROPPE  of 
the  one  part  and  the  within  named  WILLIAM  CLAYTON  of  the  other 
part,  accordmg  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  same  indenture, 
Hbdt  then  this  present  obligation  to  be  void  and  of  none  effect,  or 
else  to  stand,  be,  and  remain  in  full  power,  strength,  and  virtue. 

[The  above  bond  for  £20  refers  and  belongs  to  the  indenture 
printed  on  pp.  256  to  263  of  Vol.  I.  of  the  Antiquary^  N.S.] 


XXV. 

Barton,  28  December  1622. 

^^H.E  wording  of  this  bond  is  almost  identical  with  the  foregoing. 
L\j  The  vendor  is  Mathew  Uoldsworth  of  Revey,  "  below  " 
^^     the  township  of  North  Bierley,  the  purchaser  is  JOHN  Ward, 

of  Ilorton  in  Bradforddale. 

The  amount  of  the  bond  is  £11  10s. ;  the  witnesses  are  John  Hoyle 

and  Robert  Phillipp. 
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XXVI. 
Idle^  14  June  1609. 

©mnibnS    CbrfBtl   Jft&elibUS  ad   quos   hoc   psens.   scriptum 
pervenerit  Edwardus  Swayne  de  Idle  in  com.  Ebor,  clothier, 
salutem  in  Dno.  sempitemam.   SctAtld  me  pfatum  Edward UM 
Swayne  pro  et  in  consideratione  summae  viginti  luarcarum  bonae  et 
legalis  monetae  Anglise  mihi  per  Jacobum  Lister  de  Bolton  in  dto. 
com.,  clothier,  pro  manibus  veraciter  solut.  unde  fateor  me  fore  solut. 
et  satisfact.  eundemque  JACOBUM    LISTER,  heredes,  executores,  et 
adm.  suos.  inde  et  demissibit  inde  ptis.  totaliter  fore 
acquietat  et  exonerat.  in  perpetuum  per  praisentes 
S)€&i99C,  concessisse,  barganizasse,  vendidisse,  alien-      ^^f^ilieT'^*' 
asse,  fFeofFasse,  et  coniirmasse,  et  hoc  psenti.  scripto    *«°^  ^T>'^,'i^^" 

'  ^  1         j.i  1  5  'J  lirter,  of  Bolton, 

meo  de  et  per  me  heredibus  et  assignatis  meis  dare, 
concedere,  barganizare,  vendere,  alienare,  ffeoffare  et 
confirmare  pfato.  Jacobo   Lister,  hered.  et  assignatis  suis   TlVCS 
pAttCd  totius  illius  cotagii  sive  tenementi  cum  ptin.  in  Idle  pdta.  in 
dto.  com.  annualis  redditus  duos  solidos,  ac  omnium  demor.,  edificior. 
et  gardinor.  eidem  pertinen.  sive  ad  vel  cum  eodem  usitat.  vel  occupat. 
(in  quatuor  partes  dividend.)  nuper  in  tenura  sive  occupatione  cu jus- 
dam    Barnardi    Oddye  vel  assign,  suor.,  et  modo  in  tenura  sive 
occupatione  mei  pfati  Edwardi  Swayne  vel  assign,  raeor.  'ncCUOIl 
tres  partes  unius  crofti  eidem  cotagio  adjacen.  continen.  dimed.  unius 
rodae  cum  ptin.  in  quatuor  partes  dividend.,  ac  etiam 
omnes  boscos  et  subboscos  crescent  et  existent,  super       three-fourths  of 

....  .  .  4^  M.'  ^  1.  one  cottage  at  Idle, 

pdict.  tres  ptes.  pmissor.      HC    CttAtU    tres  partes  of  the  annual  rental 

unius  dimed.  ptis.  omnium  vastor.  com.  et  morar.  de  TOther'^^tS^ree^ 

Idle  pdictw  (eisdem  vast  in  quadringent.  ptes.  divi-  fourtha  of  all  out- 

dendis)  una  cum  tribus  partibus  omnium  ten*.,  tentor.,  dens  faS*on^n/*to 

et  hereditam.  cum  ptin.  (in  quatuor  ptes.  dividend.)  the  same,  the  whole 

,.   ^  ^      .  '         ^     ^      ^  -J  J.  lately  in  the  tenure 

pdicto.  cotagio.  sive  tenemto.  quovismodo    spectan,     of  Barnard  oddy; 

vel   ptinen ac  omnia  et  singula 

scripta  et  evidenc.  pdict.  pconcessa.,  pmissa.,  aut  aliquaiii  inde  pcellam 
per  se  tangens  vel  contenen.  1>abCn&U1U  Ct  HcnCUbUin  pdict. 
tres  ptes.  pdict.  cotagii  sive  tenti.  et  crofti  eidem  adjacen.  (in  quatuor 
ptes.  dividend.)  Necnon  cetera  omnia  et  singula  pmissa  superius  per 
psentes.  concessa  cum  ptin.  suis  universis  pfato  JACOBO  LISTER,  hered. 
et  assignatis  suis.  Ad  solum  et  proprium  opus  et 
usum  ipsius  Jacobi,  hered.  et  assignorum  suorum  in  aiao  three-fourths 
ppetuum  De  capitalibus  dominis  ffeodi  per  servitia  ^?°<J^^idae  Sow 
inde  prius  debita  et  de  jure  consueta  'RCbbCUbUITl  et    i5l*?,  jr^<»l«  ^^",8^ 

,*^,  .  ,  *      A    f  t  ft.  J.       Qiviaea  into  400  ai- 

solvendum  et  exonerandum  omnia  talia  redditus,  sect,    lotments).  ah  suit 
et  servitia  qualia  ego  pfatus.  EDWARDUS  SWAYNE    5^"*dul?  "Sf  the 

pro  pdictis.  pconcessis.  pmissis.  sum  astrictus,  ligatUS,      chief  lord  to  remain 

et  oneratus  annuatim  in  perpetuum.     J6t  CQO  lOCCO     venSor.^"^  ° 
pfatus.   Edwabdus  Swayne  et  heredes  mei  pdict. 
tres  partes  pdicti.  cotagii  sive  tenti.  et  crofti  (in  quatuor  partes  divi- 
dend.) necnon  cetera  omnia  et  singula  pmissa  superius  per  psentes 
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concessa  cum  ptdn.  suis  universis  pfato  Jaoobo  Listeu,  heredibus  et 
assignatis  suis  ad   solum  et  proprium  opus  et  usum  ipsius  Jacobi, 

heredum  et  assignorum  suorum  in  perpetuum  modo  et 

Conaidention :        forma  ut  pdictum  est  coutra  omnes  gentes  warrantiz- 

=^i?te.'8d.        abimus    et    in   perpetuum  defendemus  per  psentes. 

Jn  cujus  ret  tedtlmoitium  ego  pfatus  edwardus 

SWAYNE  huic  psenti  scripto  meo  sigillum  meum  apposui.  Datum 
decimo  quarto  die  Junii  anno  regni  domini  nostri  Jacobi,  Dei  Gratia 
AnglisB,  Francise,  et  Tliberniae  Regis,  Fidei  Defensoris,  &c.,  Septimo,  et 
Scotise  quadragesimo  secundo. 

EDWARDI    ]0    SWAINE, 
sigillum. 

The  endorsement  of  signature  and  delivery  is  witnessed  by 

Abraham  Lister,       William  Armytage, 
George  Hearon,  and  Robart  Beck. 


XXVII. 

Manningham^  19  December  1644, 

^9f^bi0  ^H&CntUrC  ina&e  the  nientienth  day  of  December  in  the 
tK  twentieth  yeare  of  the  raigne  of  our  Sovereign  Lorde,  Charles 
^"^  by  the  grace  of  God  now  kinge  of  England,  etc.,  JSCtWCUC 
John  Northroppe  th'  elder  of  Maningham,  in  the  Countie  of 
Yorke,  Sonne  and  heire  of  JOHN  NORTHROPPE,  yonger,  late  of  the 
same,  yeoman,  deceased,  of  the  one  ptie.,  and  JOHN  Crabtrbe,  of 
Maningham  aforesaid,  in  the  said  Countie,  yeoman,  of  th'other  ptie., 
WitnC69€tb  that  the  said  JOHN  NORTHROPP,  the  sonne,  for  and  in 
consideration  of  the  somme  of  three  pounds  of  lawfull  English  money 
to  him  by  the  said  JOHN  Crabtree,  well  and  truelie  before  the  en- 
seallinge  hereof,  contented  and  paid,  whereof  and  wherewith  he  the 
said  John  Northroppe  the  sonne  doth  hereby  acknowledge  him- 
selfe  to  be  fullie  satisfied  and  paid  and  therof  and  of  every  part  and 
parcel  of  the  same  doth  clearlie  acquitt  exonerate  and  discharge  the 
said  John  Crabtree  his  heirs,  executors,  adm.  and  assignes,  and 
every  of  them  for  ever  by  these  presents  and  for  divers  other  good 
causes  and  considerations  him  thereunto  movinge,  1>atbC  demysed, 
graunted,  barganed,  sould,  sett,  assigned  and  toffarme  letten  and  by 
tti\8  Indenture  for  and  from  him,  his  heires  and  assignes  doth  demise, 
graunt,  bargane,  sell,  sett,  assigne,  and  toffarme  lett  unto  the  said 
John  Crabtree,  his  executors,  adm.  and  assigns,  HU  that  close  or 
Intacke  of  land  and  pasture  comonlie  called  Ffidler  Intagkb  with 
the  appurtenances  lying  and  being  in  Maningham  aforesaid,  in  the  said 
Countie  of  Yorke,  now  in  the  tenure  or  occupation  of  Samuell 
HORSLBY  or  his  assignes,  containing  by  estimacion  one  acre  (be  the 
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same  more  or  lease)  as  the  same  close  doth  abutt  or  adjoin  upon  one 
hie  way  leading  from  Bradford  to  Binglej  on  the  north  and  east  pte., 
upon  the  land  of  WiLLM.  WILKINSON  on  the  west  pte.,  HU&  ftlso  all 
and  singular  wayes,  waters,  water-courses,  commons,  and  common  of 
pasture  and  turbarie,  lib'ties,  mines,  quarries,  p'fitte,  commodities, 
easem*tes  and  appurtenances  whatsoever  to  the  said  Close  of  land  in 
any  wise  belonging  or  app'teininge  or  to  or  with  the  same  now  or 
commonly  demysed,  used,  enjoyed  or  occupy ed,  HllZ)  also  all  the 
estate  right,  title,  interest,  tearme  of  years,  possessions,  claym  and 
demand  whatsoever  of  the  said  JOHN  NORTH ROPP  the  sonne  of  in 
and  to  the  said  close  or  Intack  of  land  and  premisses  and  of  in  and  to 
every  part  and  parcel  thereof  with  the  appurtenances ;  which  said 
close  hereby  graunted  is  p'cell  of  all  those  two  hundred  and  two  acres 
of  land  commonlie  called  Intackes  latelie  inclosed  in  Maningham  afore- 
sajfi,  and  late  p'cell  of  his  highnes  mannor  of  Bradford  in  the  said 
Countie  and  were  heretofore  graunted  unto  Will'm  LIST  BR,  gent., 

Richard   Wilkinson,   Nicholas  Crabtrbb,   of  Maningham 

aforesaid,  and  the  said  JOHN    NORTHROPP  the  ffather,  from  SiR 

Hbnrie  Hob  art,  Knight,  Thomas  Murrby,  Esq.,  Sir  Jambs 
Fpullbrton,  Sir  John  Walter  and  Sir  Thomas  Trevor, 

Knighte,  by  indenture  of  lease  bearing  date  the  26th  day  of  May, 
1620,  for  the  tearme  of  thirtie  and  one  yeares  for  the  yearlie  rent  of 
iiij.s. ;  and  the  said  SIR  HENRY  HOBART  and  the  rest  of  the  leassors 
or  the  survivors  of  them  (who  had  the  same  leassed  to  them  from  the 
late  Kinge  James  of  famouss  memorie)  did  by  vertue  of  His  Ma''*" 
warrant  of  privie  seale  to  them  directed  graunt  and  assigne  the  Manor 
of  Bradford,  with  the  appurtenances  whereof  the  premises  is  p*cell 
unto  certeyne  citizens  of  London,  and  the  interest  of  the  same  lease 
touchinge  the  premisses  is  by  meane  assign"*^  and  assurance  come 
tmto  the  said  JOHN  NORTHROPPE,  the  sonne,  or  to  his  use  ;  and  like- 
wyse  the  reversion  and  inheritance  of  the  said  close  by  reason  of  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  Mannor  of  Bradford.  XlO  bWOC  Silt)  tO 
bolt)  the  said  close  or  Intacke  of  land  and  pasture  called  Ffidler 
Intackb,  and  all  other  the  premisses  before  by  these  presents  men- 
tioned to  be  graunted  and  assygned  with  their  appurtenances  unto  the 
said  John  Crabtrbb  his  executors,  adm.  and  assigns,  to  his  and 
their  own  uses  from  the  date  and  making  hereof  for,  during  and  until 
the  full  end  and  tearme  of  one  thousand  yeares  from  thence  next  follow- 
ing and  fullie  to  be  complete  and  ended,  J^Cil&tUdC  and  paying 
therefor  yearlie  during  the  said  tearme  unto  the  lawf ull  owners  and 
receavors  thereof  the  yearlie  rent  of  five  pounds  of  lawful  English 
money  att  ffeastes  and  tymes  usuall  (being  parcell  of  the  yearly  rent 
of  xxxv"*  iiij*-  vi**-  reserved  to  his  Ma*'**  for  the  Manor  of  Bradford), 
Hll&  tbC  Saf&  John  NoRTHROPP  the  son  doth  for  him  his  heirs, 
executors,  adm.  and  assignes  and  every  of  them,  covenant  promise 
agree  and  graunt  to  and  with  the  said  JOHN  CRABTRBB  his  executors, 
adm.  and  assignes,  by  these  presentes  in  manner  as  followeth  (to  witt) 
that  he  the  said  JOHN  NORTHROPP,  the  sonne,  is  the  verie  day  of 
the  date  hereof,  and  at  the  tyme  of  th'enseallinge  and  delivery  of  Uiese 
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presents,  for  or  notwithstandinge  anj  acte  or  thinge  done  or  to  be 
done  by  the  said  JOHN  NORTHROPP  son  or  by  the  said  JOHN  NORTH- 
ROPP  his  father  to  the  contrarie,  the  true  lawful!  and  rightfull  owner 
of  the  said  close  or  Intacke  called  Ffidler  Intackb  and  premisses 
with  their  appurtenances ;  and  that  he  the  said  JOHN  NORTHROPP 
the  Sonne  now  hath  full  power  good  and  lawfull  authoritie  in  his  own 
right  (for  or  notwithstandinge  any  acte  or  thing  done  or  to  be  done  by 
the  said  JOHN  NORTHROPP  the  sonne  or  by  the  said  JOHN  NORTH- 
ROPP his  father  to  the  contrarie)  to  graunt,  bargane,  sell,  sett,  assigne 
and  to'ffarme  lett  the  said  close  of  land  and  premisses  with  their 
appurtenances  unto  the  said  JOHN  Crabtrbb  his  executors,  adm. 
and  assignes  for  and  during  all  the  said  tear  me  of  one  thousand  yeares 
according  to  the  true  intent  and  meanings  of  these  presents.  Hilt) 
also  that  he  the  said  JOHN  Grabtreb  his  executors,  adm.  and 
assignes  and  every  of  them  to  his  and  their  own  uses  shall  or  may 
lawfuUie  peaceablie  and  quietlie  at  all  times  from  henceforth  for  and 
during  all  the  said  tearme  of  one  thousand  years,  have,  hould,  occupie, 
possesse  and  enjoy  the  said  close  of  land  called  FfiDLBR  IntACKB 
and  all  other  the  premisses  hereinbefore  mentioned  to  be  herebie 
graunted  and  assigned  with  their  appurtenances  for  and  under  the  said 
yearlie  rent  of  five  pounds  above  hereby  reserved  according  to  the 
tennour  and  true  intent  and  meaninge  of  these  presents  without  the 
lawfull  lett,  suite,  trouble,  objection,  disturbance,  interruption  or 
encombrance  whatsoever  of  or  by  the  said  JOHN  NORTHROPP  the 
Sonne,  his  heires  or  assignes,  or  of  or  by  the  heires  or  assignes  of  the 
said  John  NorTHROPP  deceased  his  late  Father  or  any  of  them,  or 
of  or  by  any  other  p'son  or  p'sons  whatsoever  lawful  lie  clayminge  or 
which  shall  lawfullie  clayme  by  from  or  under  them  or  any  of  them  or 
by  or  through  their  or  any  of  their  meanes  consent  privitie  or  p'curem't, 
HllD  free  and  clearlie  discharged  or  otherwise  well  and  sufficientlie 
at  all  times  hereafter  (upon  reasonable  request  to  be  made  for  the 
same)  by  the  said  JOHN  CRABTRBB,  his  executors,  adm"-  and  assignes 
saved  and  kept  harmlesse  and  indempnifyed  by  the  said  JOHN  NORTH- 
itOPP  the  son,  his  heirs,  executors,  adm.  or  assignes,  or  some  or  one  of 
them  of  and  from  all  former  and  other  barganes,  sales,  giftes,  graunts, 
estates,  uses,  willes,  intayles,  lease  and  leases,  mortgages,  joynture 
dowers  and  titles  of  dower,  statutes,  bonds,  recognisances,  ffynes, 
yssues,  amerciaments,  annuyties,  rente,  arrearage  of  rente,  extente, 
judgmente,  executions,  condempnations,  actes,  charges,  titles,  troubles 
and  encumbrances  whatsoever  heretofore  had  made,  committed,  know- 
ledged,  suffered,  executed  or  done  or  hereafter  to  be  had,  made,  com- 
mitted, knowledged,  suffered,  executed  or  done  by  the  said  JOHN 
NORTHROPP  the  Sonne,  his  heires  or  assignes,  or  by  the  said 
John  Northropp  his  late  father,  his  heires  or  assignes,  or  by  any 
other  person  or  persons  whatsoever  by  or  through  their  or  any  of 
their  meanes,  consent,  privitie  or  procurement  (the  said  yearly  rente  of 
five  pounds  above  herein  reserved,  and  one  lease  or  assignment  made 
of  the  premisses  from  the  said  John  Northropp  the  father  imto  one 
William    Clayton  of    Allerton  in   Bradford  dale,  now  deceased, 
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whereof  there  is  about  six  yeares  to  expire,  onelie  excepted  and  fore- 
prized),  Hub    moreover    the  said    John  Northropp  the  sonne 
covenanteth  and  g^raunteth  for  him,  his  heires,  executors,  adm.  and 
^ignes  to  and  with  the  said  John  Crabtree  his  executors,  adm.  and 
assignes  by  these  presents  that  he  the  said  John  Northropp  the  sonne 
and  his  heires  and  all  and  everie  other  person  and  persons  now  havinge 
or  lawfuUie  claiming  any  manner  of  estate,  right,  title  or  interest  by 
from  or  under  the  said  John  Northropp  the  sonne,  or  by  from  or 
under  the  said  John  Northropp  deceased,  his  late  father,  shall  and 
will  at  all  tymes  during  the  space  of  tenn  yeares  now  ensuing  the  date 
bereof  at  the  reasonable  request  and  at  the  proper  costes  and  charges 
^  the  iawe  of  the  said  John  Crabtree,  his  executors,  adm.  or  assignes, 
^a^  doe,  knowledge  and  execute,  or  cause  and  suffer  to  be  made, 
done,  biowledged  and  executed  all  and  everie  such  further  lawful  and 
reasonable  acte  and  actes,  thinge  and  thinges,  devices,  conveyances, 
and  assurances  in  the  law  whatsoever,  as  well  for  the  better  and  more 
perfect  grauntinge,  assigninge  and  assureing  of  the  said  close  and 
premisses  above  herein  mentioned  to  be  graunted  and  assigned  with 
^eir  ai^urtenances  unto  the  said  John  Crabtree,  his  executors,  adm. 
^^d  assignes  for  and  during  all  the  said  tearme  of  one  thousand  yeares, 
^  also  for  the  full,  perfect  and  absolute  convejinge,  assuringe  and 
®ju^  making  of  the  reversion,  inheritance  and  ffee  simple  of  the  said 
close  of  land  and  premisses  above  in  these  presents  mentioned  to  be 
^^ted  and  assigned  unto  the  said  John  Crabtree,  his  heirs  and 
^/^es,  or  to  such  other  person  or  persons  and  their  heires  and 
^^es,  as  he  the  said  John  Crabtree  shall  for  that  end  nominate 
fr*^  appointe,  be  the  same  to  be  done  by  flSne  or  ffines  with  proclama- 
Qp^s,  feoffment,  confirmation,  deeds  of  release,  or  by  any  other  matter 
jg-   *'^cord  or  matter  in  fact  with  warrantie  against  the  said  John 
^ J^^tHROPP  the  sonne,  his  heires  and  assignes,  and  against  the  heires 
aiiH  ^^^&°®s  of  the  said  John  Northropp  deceased,  his  late  father, 
jj^  ^   every  of  them,  and  by  all  every  or  any  of  these  wayes  and 
gj^^es  or  otherwise,  and  so  often  as  by  the  said  John  Crabtrer,  his 
of  ^?^^rs>  adm.  or  assignes  or  any  of  them,  or  by  his  or  their  or  any 
de    •  ^^  Councell  learned  in  the  lawes  of  this  realme  shalbe  reasonably 
^  ^^^  or  advised  or  required.     ^ll  witnesse  whereof  the  p'ties  have 
ij^  ^•^^ese  indentures  interchangeably  sett  their  hands  and  sealles  the 
^  ^nd  year  abovesaid. 

Endorsement. 


^U 


ed,  signed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of  us, 
John  Denton. 
Jas.  Saoab. 
Jo.  Illingworthb. 
1644. 

(Abstract.) 

John  Northrop,  of  Manningham,  son  of  John  Northrop,  demises 
^  John  Crabtree,  of  Manningham,  a  close  or  intake  of  land  and 
Pasture,  called  Fidler  Intaki,  containing  about  one  acre,  and  tenanted 
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by  Samubl  Horslet.  The  said  close  is  adjacent  on  the  north  and 
east  to  the  highway  from  Bradford  to  Bingley,  and  on  the  west  to  the 
lands  of  William  Wilkinson,  and  forms  part  of  the  202  acres  lately 
enclosed  in  Manningham  and  commonly  called  the  Intakes,  which  were 
a  portion  of  the  Manor  of  Bradford  leased  to  William  Lister,  gent., 
Richard  Wilkinson,  Nicholas  Crabtrbe,  and  John  Northrop, 
senior,  by  the  King's  (James  I.)  commissioners.  Sir  Henry  Hobart, 
Knight,  Thomas  Murray,  Esq.,  Sir  James  Fullebton,  Sir  John 
Walter,  and  Sir  Thomas  Trevor.  Said  lease  bears  date  26  May, 
1620,  and  is  to  run  for  thirty-one  years  ;  the  proportionate  rental  for 
the  forejgoing  croft  is  four  shillings  per  annum.  The  deed  recites  that 
the  Manor  of  Bradford  was  assigned  by  the  King's  commissioners 
before  the  expiration  of  the  lease  to  certain  citizens  of  London,  and 
thus  alienated  from  the  crown  and  enfranchised.  William  Lister, 
Richard  Wilkinson,  and  Nicholas  Crabtrbe  transferred  their 
interest  in  the  unexpired  lease  to  John  Northrop,  who  purchased  the 
manorial  rights  from  the  citizens  of  London  on  a  nominal  lease  of  1000 
years,  subject  to  a  feefarm  rent  of  £5  to  the  crown.  A  lease  of  the 
above  conveyed  premises  to  William  Clayton,  of  Allerton,  which 
has  still  six  years  to  run,  is  reserved.     Consideration  paid  : — £3. 


XXVIII. 

Clayton,  20  February  1610-11. 

'^^btS  indenture  made  the  twentieth  day  of  February  in  the 

tl^     eighth  yeare  of  the  reigne  of  our  sovereign  lord  James  by  the 

^"^     grace  of  God  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland  king,  defender 

of  the  faith,  &c.,  and  of  Scotland,  the  four  &  fortieth,    SctWCItC 

Robert  Sid     ck,      ROBARTB  SiGGESWiCK  of   Scdbarr  in  the  county  of 

of  sedbeS,        Yorke,  yeoman,  of  th'one  ptye,  and  Thomas  Midgley 

ThomiufS&dgiey,      ®^  Clayton  in  the  said  county,  yeoman,  of  th'other 

ofcuyton,   *      ptye,  TIQlitllCSSCtb  that  whereas  the  said  Thomas 

^S^JSwofland**    MiDGLBY  by  his  indenture  of  lease  bearinge  date  the 

mpayton,         foure  &  twentieth  daye  of  June  in  the  two  &  fortieth 

which  the  said  ,  •'«  . 

Thomas  Midffiey  yeare  of  the  raigne  of  our  late  sovereigne  ladye  of 

^^^^1^^^  ffamous  memorye  Queue  Elizabeth,  did  graunte,  de- 

for  99  years  to  his  mise  and  to  fFcrme  lett  to  Ann b  Earlamb  sister  of 

ASS^wh^suw.  the  said  Thomas  and  now  wife  of  Robartb  Earlamb, 

^bert^iTam^^f  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  Manchester  in  the  countye  of  Lancaster, 

Manchester,  ycoman,  (which  said  Annb  was  then  solo  &  unmaryed) 

*"\io£rt  i^m  *  SlI  that  messuage  or  ten**  and  two  oxganges  of  lande, 

asagned  to  Robert  meadowe,  &  pasture,  with  their  appten'^  scituate, 

DatooToriginai  lyii^ge*  &  bcinge  in  Clayton  aforesaide  in  the  said 

T****i(ioi  •  coimtye  of  Yorke,  then  in  the  tenure  or  occupation  of 

^^  *       *  the  saide  Thomas  Midgley  his  assignee  or  assigns  or 

under-tenants,  and    allso   all    &    singuler    houses,  edifices,  bames, 
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buildingee,   orchardes,    gardens,    tofts,    crofts,    landes,    tenements, 
meadows,    stedings,    pasture,   woodde,   underwoode,   waies,   waters, 
watercourses,  commons,  common  of  pasture  &  turbarje,  pfitts,  com- 
modities, easements  &  hereditaments  whatsoever  to  the  saide  messuage 
or  tenement  in  anye  wise  belonginge  or  appertayninge  or  to  or  with 
t^e  same  commonlye  demised  used  or  occupjed  or  reputed  accepted 
taken  or  knowne  as  pte,  pcell,  or  member  of  the  same  or  anye  pte 
thereof  tlo  I^BVC  &  to  houlde  the  said  messuage  or  tene  *  and  two 
oxganges  of  lande,  meadowe,  &  pasture,  howses,  barnes,  buildinges, 
landes,  tenem^  &.  hereditam^  and  all  other  the  pmisses  in  &  by  the  said 
indenture  of  lease  mencioned  to  be  demysed  with  all  &  singuler  their 
appten^,  unto  the  said  Annb,  her  executors,  administrators  &  assigns 
from  the  date  of  the  said  indenture  of  demise  for  &  duringe  the  full 
ende  and  terme  of  ffouerscore  and  nyneteen  yeares  from  thence  next 
followinge  &  fully  to  be  complete  &  ended  As  in  &  by  the  said  inden- 
^re  of  lease  (amongst  diverse  other  coven**  &  agreem**)  more  plainly 
^^J  appeare.  Hilt)  WbCtCaS  the  said  Robkut  Eabe- 
U.3rt  and  Anne  now  his  wife  by  their  indenture  of    Date  of  aniarnment 
a^ignement  bearinge  date  the  ffourth  day  of  Decem-    *5eSSw,  woS^ 
her  in  the  third  yeare  of  the  Raigne  of  our  sovereigne 
jj>rd  the  king's  ma***  that  now  is  of  England,  ffrance,  &  Ireland,  and  of 
Scotland  the  nyne  &  thirtieth.  Have  assigned  and  sett  on  unto  the  said 
j^^*"  SiGGBswiCKB  his  executors,  adm'-  &  assigns.  All  their  full  estate, 
^*le,  interest  and  tearme  of  yeares  of,  in,  &  to  the  said  pmisses  with 
tliappt«€«  ^jjgjj  ^  come  and  expire  by  vertue  &  force  of  the  said  inden- 
^  of  lease,  as  in  &  by  the  said  indenture  of  assign- 
??®Dt  (amonge  other  things)  more  plainly  may  appear, 
tW     PrCSCIltC  indenture  now  further  witnesseth    ^^jJ^^S?"??* 
J^J^^he  said  Rob"-  Siggeswiokb,  as  well  for  &  to-       aadSid'^J^ 
^^^  the  ffullfillment  &  pforminge  of  an  order  &        ^»  ^^^  ^^^o- 
Ij^^m**  made,  concluded  &  agreed  upon  in  writinge      ^*^ti«nfinf  f  "**" 
^^^e  date  the  nineteneth  day  of  Aprill  last  past     ^^JJ^^SfeflJjj?  "*' 
^  J^^^  the  date  hereof  betwixt  the  said  Rob"-  Siggbs-      Nicholas  HauBon 
of  ^  °^  th'one  ptye  and  the  said  Thomas  Midglby       M^ttSJ^Rjid 
jj- ^Vother  ptye,  by  Will"*  Savilb  of  Wakefeild,         of  ArdBiej; 
i^OLAS  Hanson  of  Ealand,  Mathbwb  Ffeilde  of      -^^^bSST*' 


Abraham 


jUj^-vi*^  n ANSON  oi  iiiaiana,  ivjathbwe  r 

li^^^J  ^  ^e  said  countye,  gentlemen,  and 

^y.^^R  of  BoUinge  in  the  same  countye,  yeoman,  and 

C^  ^  with  the  consente  of  the  said  pties.  As  for  diverse  other  good 

1^^^^^  &  considerac*'  him  thereunto  raoveinge  l>fltb  graunted,  de- 

f,^^^,  released,  surrendered,  assigned,  &  sett  on,  &  by  these  psents 

^.4  from  him  &  his  assigns  doth  graunte,  demise,  release,  surrender, 

^^gne,  &  sett  on  unto  the  said  Thomas  Midglby  and  his  assignes  The 

?^^^  messuage  or  tenem^,  landes,  tenem^",  &  pmisses  with  th'appurt®" 

^  &  by  the  said  indenture  of  lease  mencioned  to  be  demised  with 

^"  &  singuler  th'appurten*^,  And  all  the  right,  title,  estate,  interest, 

'^tme  of  yeares  &  demande  whatsoever  which  the  said  Rob"  Sigqes- 

^ICKB  hath  of,  in,  &  to  the  said  pmisses  with  th'appten*^  by  vertue  & 

force  of  the  said  indentures  or  either  of  them  or  otherwise,  Together 
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with  the  same  indentures  and  all  his  right  of,  in,  &  to  the  same, 
^0  bflt^C  flllt)  to  bOlUt)C  the  said  messuage  or  tenem'^,  landes, 
teneui*"  &  hereditam**,  and  all  other  the  pmisses  in  &  by  the  said  inden- 
ture of  lease  mencioned  to  be  demised  with  all  &  singuler  their 
appten®^  and  all  the  right,  title,  estate,  interest,  tearme  of  yeares  & 
demaund  of  the  said  Rob"  Siggeswicke  of,  in,  &  to  the  said  pmisses 
with  th'appten*^'  unto  the  said  Thomas  Midgley  and  his  assignes 
ymediately  from  the  date  &  makeinge  hearof ,  ffor  &  dureinge  all  the 
yeares  yet  to  come  &  expende  in  the  said  pmisses  by  vertue  &  force  of 
the  said  indenture  of  lease  &  indenture  of  assignement  or  either  of 
them  or  otherwise,  Hllft  the  said  RoB"  Siggkswickb  for  him,  his 
exec*,  adm'  &  assignes  and  every  of  them  doth  covenaunte,  pmise, 
agree  &  graunte  to  &  with  the  said  Thomas  Midgley,  his  execut", 
adm%  &  assignes,  and  to  &  with  every  of  them  by  these  psents  That 
hee  the  said  Thomas  Midgley  and  his  assignes  to  his  &  their  owne 
uses  shall  or  may  peaceably,  lawfully  &  quietly  have,  hould,  occupye, 
possesse  &  enjoy  the  said  messuage  or  tenem**,  landes,  tenem**  &  heri- 
tam^  and  all  other  the  pmisses  in  and  by  the  said  indenture  of  lease 
mencioned  to  be  demised  with  all  &  singuler  their  appten*^^  at  all  tymes 
hereafter  dureinge  the  continuance  &  residue  of  the  said  tearme  of 
ffowerscore  &  nynetene  yeares  in  the  said  indenture  of  lease  mencioned 
in  manner  &  forme  aforesaid,  Accordinge  to  the  tennour  &  true  mean- 
inge  of  these  psents,  without  the  lett,  suite,  trouble,  eviction,  dis- 
turbance or  encumbrance  of  the  said  Rob™  Siggeswicke  his  executors, 
adm%  or  assignes  or  anye  of  them  or  of  anye  other  pson  or  psons 
whatsoever  by  or  through  his  or  their  or  anye  of  their  meanes,  con- 
seute,  or  pcurement  (TlCfltCll?  discharged  or  ells  sufficyentlye  from 
tyme  to  tyme  and  att  all  tymes  saved  and  kept  harmeles  by  the  said 
Robarte  Siggeswicke  or  his  assignes  of  and  from  all  former  and 
other  bargaynes,  leasses,  graunts,  assignem^',  actes,  charges,  suites, 
troubles,  &  encumbrances  whatsoever  hearetx^fore  had,  made,  com- 
mitted, done,  knowledged,  or  executed,  or  willingly  or  wittinglye 
suffered,  or  heareafter  to  be  had,  made,  committed,  done,  knowledged 
or  executed,  or  willinglye  or  wittinglye  suffered,  by  the  said  Robart 
Siggeswicke  his  executors,  adm*  or  assignes  or  anye  of  them,  or  by 
anye  other  pson  or  psons  whatsoever  by  or  through  his  or  their  or 
anye  of  their  meanes,  consentes  or  pcurements,  Jn  WitllCBBC 
WbCrCOf  the  ptyes  above  named  to  these  indentures  interchangeably 
have  sett  their  handes  and  scales  the  day  and  yeare  flSrst  above 
written.  Robert  Sidgwick. 

[Endorsement.] 

witneBtei-  Sealed  and  delivered  to  Richard  Bayrestowe  of 

Bicbaid  BaiTBtow      Barkerende  in  Bradford  to  th'use  of  the  within  named 

^^'finSfor?^*       Thomas  Midgley  the  day  and  yeare  within  written 

Gyles  DolUi^e;         in  pseuce  of  US. 

lu^^i^iie,       Richard  Bairstowe        Abraham  Lister 

Oyles  Dolliffe  Richard  Brighousb 
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THE    ORIGINAL    HOME    OF    THE 
PILGRIM    FATHERS. 

BT 

BRYAN    DALE,    M.A. 


m EARLY  three  hundred  years  ago  a  oompanv  of 
devout  men  and  women,  who  resided  in  and  about 
the  village  of  Scrooby,  fled  to  Holland,  seeking 
the  "freedom  to  worship  God,"  which  was  denied  them 
in  their  own  country  ;  and  after  sojourning  there  twelve 
years,  some  of  their  number  went  to  New  England*  and 
oecame  the  principal  foimders  of  the  American  nation. 
They  have  been  commonly  spoken  of  as  "  The  Pilgrim 
Fathers,"  in  allusion  to  the  ancient  heroes  of  faith,  of 
whom  it  is  written,  "they  confessed  that  they  were 
strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth."  And  such  were 
their  spirit  and  aims,  their  sufferings  and  endurances, 
such  has  been  the  outcome  of  the  course  they  pm'sued, 
that  they  are  worthy  of  being  "  had  in  everlasting  re- 
membrance." 

Our  present  purpose  is  mainly  to  furnish  a  summary  of 
what  is  definitely  known  concerning  the  places  with 
which  they  were  originally  connected  ;  their  leaders  ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  set  out  on  their  pilgrimage 
and  arrived  at  their  destination. 

I. 

Their  original  home  was  described  by  one  of  them- 
selves,   their    earliest    historian,    William    Bradford,    as 

*  The  name  of  New  England  was  given  by  Captain  John  Smith  to  North 
Virginia  in  1614,  and  of  ''  Plymouth  "  to  a  Bay  within  the  sheltering  arm  of  Cape 
Cod. 
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consisting  of  "  sundry  towns  and  villages,  some  in  Not- 
tinghamshire, some  in  Lincolnshire,  and  some  in  York- 
shire, where  they  border  nearest  together."*  But  the 
particular  places  with  which  they  were  connected  were 
not  identified  until  about  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  atten- 
tion of  the  eminent  antiquary,  Joseph  Hunter  ^born  at 
Shefiield  1783,  died  in  London  1861)  was  directea  to  the 
subject,  with  the  result  that  these  places  were  shown  to 
be  Bawtry  and  Austerfield  in  Yorkshire,  and  more 
especially  Scrooby  in  Nottinghamshire.  The  Pilgrims 
who  dwelt  there  were  also  at  nrst  associated  with  others 
of  Gainsborough  in  Lincolnshire,  12  miles  east  from 
Scrooby.  The  result  of  Hunter's  researches  has  been 
confirmed  by  subsequent  investigations,  which  have  not, 
however,  added  much  of  importance  to  what  he  published 
in  his  Founders  of  New  PlymoiUh  in  1854.t 

The  Pilgrim  district  is  entirely  of  an  agricultural 
character,  thinly  populated,  an  open  country,  dotted  with 
small  villages  and  hamlets,  and  crossed  by  two  or  three 
small,  sluggish  streams.  It  was  much  the  same  three 
hundred  years  ago  ;  only  it  was  then  less  cultivated  than 
it  is  at  present,  unenclosed,  undrained,  a  large  portion  of 
it  in  rainy  seasons  covered  with  water  ;  its  roads  mere 
bridle-paths,  so  that  travellers  needed  a  guide  to  prevent 
missing  their  way.  In  preceding  times  it  belonged,  for 
the  most  part,  to  religious  houses,  of  which  there  were 
several  at  no  great  distance  ;  and  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries  it  came  into  the  possession  of  great 
landed  proprietors.  Much  of  it  was  occupied  by  yeomen, 
who  held  their  farms  on  permanent  tenures,  and  were 


*  These  are  the  words  of  Bradford  in  his  History  of  Plymovth  Plantation, 
which  he  commenced  writing  about  the  year  1630.  Nathaniel  Morton,  his  nephew, 
in  his  New  England  Memorial^  1669,  described  the  district  simply  as  in  "  the  North 
of  England  ;*'  and  herein  he  was  followed  by  Cotton  Mather  in  his  Magnalia, 
1702.  Thomas  Prince  (who  had  Bradford's  manuscript,  which  was  afterwards  lost 
for  a  long  period),  in  his  Chronological  History  of  New  England^  1736,  gave 
accurately  Bradford's  words.  See  Young's  Chronicles  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers^ 
Boston,  1841. 

f  The  substance  of  this  book  was  first  published  in  1849,  under  the  title  of 
Collection*  concerning  the  early  History  qf  the  Founders  of  New  Ply w out h,  the 
first  eolonists  of  New  England, 
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assisted  by  numerous  farm-labourers.  Almost  its  only 
link  with  the  outside  world  was  the  great  north  road 
from  London  to  York  and  Edinburgh,  wnich  ran  through 
Scrooby  and  Bawtry  towards  Doncaster,  nine  miles  fiirther 
north. 

Bawtry  is  a  small  market  town  of  some  antiquity, 

containing  about  a  thousand  inhabitants,   the   number 

varying  little  from  year  to  year.     It  has  now  a  station 

on  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  and  it  is  situated  on 

the   river    Idle,    which    here    divides    Yorkshire    from 

Nottinghamshire  and  joins  the  Trent  at  West  Stockwith, 

in  its  com-se  towards  the  Humber.     Bawtry  Hall,  at  the 

southern  extremity  of  the  town,  was  possessed  in  the 

time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  by  a  Roman  Catholic  family  of 

some  importance,  named  Morton  ;  and  therein,  it  is  said, 

several  of    the   plots   for   a   CathoUc    restoration    that  * 

troubled  her  reign  were  concocted  or  promoted.     This 

^all  now  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Crewe,  whose  father, 

I^rd  Houghton  (Richard  Monckton  Milnes),  wrote  here 

^ttie  verses  on  the  voyage  of  the  Mayjlower^  which  are  * 

punted  as  "  Prefatory  Stanzas  "  in  Hunter's  book  before 

mentioned  I 

AusTERFiELD  IB  of  interest  to  us  simply  as  the  birth- 

P/^  of  William  Bradford.       It  is  a  long,   straggling 

^^ge,  about  a  mile  north  of  Bawtry,  with  a  population 

,350    persons.       At    its    further   end    two    cottages 

Y.  '^stantially  built  of  brick,  with  tiled  roof,  and  originally 

j^f*^ing  one  good  sized  dwelling-house,  are  pointed  out 

&     r^^t^^^  ^^  having  been  the  residence  of  the  Bradford 

(j^^Uy.     There  is  in  one  of  them  a  small  cellar,  entered 

^  ^tone  steps  ;   but  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that,  as 

(L^^times  supposed,  meetings  for  worship  were  ever  held 

g^^^ein.     The  Church,  recently  restored,  was  built  in  the 

^^^3?^  Norman  period  ;  it  has  a  beautiful  Norman  porch 

i(^  ^  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  divided  by  an  arch  ; 

^i^leo  once  had  a  north  aisle,  the  pillars  and  arches  of 

^w\j^^h    were    discovered    during    its   restoration   to   be 

t^V>edded  in  the  wall,  and  are  now  laid  bare.     Ecclesias- 

^^Hy  considered,  this  Church,  like  that  at  Bawtry,  was 

00 
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formerly  dependent  on  the  Parish  Church  of  Blyth,  five 
miles  distant,  which  belonged  to  Blyiih  Priory  ;  but  in 
1858  the  townships  of  Bawtry  and  Austemeld  were 
separated  from  the  vicarage  of  Blyth  and  constituted  a 
separate  parish.  Here  William  Bradford  was  baptised 
(during  tne  incumbency  of  Henry  Fletcher),  according 
to  the  following  entry  in  the  Register,  now  kept  at 
Bawtry  : 

1589  March  19th.     William,  son  of  William  Bradfourth. 

Since  at  that  period  the  year  began  on  the  25th  of 
March,  we  now  regard  the  date  as  1590.  It  is  important 
to  bear  this  year  in  mind,  as  a  point  from  which  to 
reckon  other  dates  that  will  be  presently  mentioned. 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  been  reigning  over  30  years.  Only 
three  years  previously  her  imprisoned  cousin,  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  had  been  beheaded,  on  account  of  the 
attempt  made  for  her  liberation  and  to  bring  about  a 
Catholic  revolution  ;  and  still  more  recently  (1588)  the 
"Invincible  Armada,"  fitted  out  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
for  the  conquest  of  Protestant  England,  was  scattered 
and  destroyed. 

Returning  from  Austerfield  to  Bawtry,  we  then  pass 
over  the  border  line  into  Nottinghamshire,  cross  the 
Ryton  stream  which  flows  into  the  Idle,  see  before  us 
the  spire  of  St.  Wilfred's  Church  at  Scrooby,  (ecclesiasti- 
cally connected  with  Sutton-cum-Lound),  and  arrive  at 
ScROOBY  itself  It  is  a  small,  scattered  village,  a  mile 
and  a  half  south  of  Bawtry,  and  contains  about  220 
inhabitants.  There  is  nothing  specially  noteworthy  in 
the  Church.  The  Parish  Register  does  not  commence 
\mtil  nearly  half-a-century  after  the  Pilgrims  left  the 
district.  We  accordingly  hasten  to  view  the  "  Manor 
House  "  where  William  Brewster,  one  of  their  principal 
leaders,  resided  at  the  time  of  Bradford's  birth,  and  some 
years  later  held  forbidden  meetings  for  worship  and 
religious  instruction.  There  is  now  little  to  be  seen  here, 
except  a  quaint  old  farm  house,  in  the  midst  of  "  green 
pastures  "  and  "  still  waters."     In  a  modem  outbuilding 
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close  by,  we  observe  a  large  ancient  oak-beam,  made  use 
of  in  the  construction  of  the  roof.  We  also  notice  some 
mounds,  that  formed  part  of  the  moat  around  the  Manor 
House,  Court,  Mansion  or  Palace,  which  once  stood  in 
the  adjacent  open  space.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
present  farm-house,  although  commonly  spoken  of  as  the 
Manor  House,  constituted  any  part  of  the  original 
mansion.  Possibly,  a  portion  of  it  may  have  been  a 
gateway  or  outhousing  belonging  to  it,  and  the  remainder 
built  out  of  its  materials.  The  mansion  itself  has  entirely 
disappeared. 

It  had  from  early  times  belonged  to  the  Archbishops 
of  York,  who  resided  here,  with  their  numerous  retinue, 
during  a  short  season  of  the  year.  The  adjoining  park 
aflforded  them  ample  opportunities  for  the  enjoyment  of 
field  sports,  of  which  they  were  very  fond.  As  far  back 
as  1503  Margaret,  Queen  of  Scotland  and  sister  of 
Henry  VIII.,  when  on  her  way  to  Edinburgh,  passed  a 
night  here.  Some  years  later  (1530)  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
when  he  lost  the  favour  of  his  royal  master  and  was 
dismissed  to  his  northern  diocese,  spent  some  weeks  here 
in  retirement,  "ministering  many  deeds  of  charity," 
going  hence  to  Cawood,  and  finally  setting  out  for  London, 
whicn  he  never  reached,  dying  of  grief  and  exhaustion 
at  Leicester,  during  the  journey.  And  in  1541  "  Blujff 
King  Harry  "  himself  stayed  here  for  a  night.  About 
the  time  of  this  royal  visit  John  Leland,  the  antiquary, 
described  the  place  in  his  Itinerary  in  the  following 
language : 

In  the  mean  townlet  of  Scrooby  I  marked  two  things  :  the  Parish 
Church  not  big  but  well  builded  ex  lapide  polito  qiiculrato.  The  second 
was  a  great  Manor  Place,  standing  within  a  moat,  and  belonging 
to  the  Archbishop  of  York  ;  builded  into  Courts.  Whereof  the  first 
is  very  ample,  and  all  builded  of  timber  ;  saving  the  front  of  the  Uall, 
that  is  brick;  to  which  ascenditur  per  gradus  lapideos.  The  Inner 
Court  building,  so  far  as  I  marked,  was  of  timber  building  ;  and  was 
not  in  compass  past  the  fourth  part  of  the  Utter  Court. 

Such  was  the  Manor  House  or  Archiepiscopal  Palace  of 
Scrooby  ;  built  of  brick  and  wood,  and  containing  (as  we 
are  elsewhere  informed)  thirty-nine  rooms,  including  a 
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domestic  Chapel,  with  "  oone  alter  Tymber,  oone  lection- 
ary  and  superalles,  a  payer  of  Organes,  a  Clock  without 
plometts  and  ropes  ;"  a  dining-hall  "  ceiled  and  dressed 
with  waynscot,"  and  "oodre  chambres  above  and  beneath," 
furnished  with  screens,  tables,  cupboards,  &c.,  after  the 
manner  of  those  times.* 

The  Archbishop  of  York  from  1576  to  1588  was  Edwin 
Sandys,  who  in  his  exceeding  anxiety  to  "  provide  for  his 
own  household  "  granted  to  his  six  sons  numerous  per- 
manent leases  of  property  belonging  to  the  see,  at 
excessively  low  rents.  The  year  after  his  elevation  he 
leased  "  all  his  manor  house  or  chief  manor  place  with 
the  park  and  lands  "  of  Scrooby  to  his  eldest  son  Sir 
Samuel  Sandys,  at  an  annual  rent  of  £65  6s.  8d.  And 
of  him  William  Brewster  held  the  Manor  House,  occupy- 
ing it  as  a  Post  House  on  the  great  north  road,  until 
shortly  before  his  flight  to  Holland. 

Thoroton,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Nottinghamshire,  wrote 
in  1677,  "  Here  within  memory  stood  a  very  fair  Palace  ; 
a  far  greater  House  of  receipt  and  a  better  seat  for  pro- 
vision than  Southwell  ....  It  hath  a  fair  park 
belonging  to  it.  Archbishop  Sandys  caused  it  to  be 
demised  to  his  son.  Sir  Samuel  Sandys  ;  since  which  the 
House  has  been  demoUshed  almost  to  the  ground."  This 
testimony  takes  us  back  to  about  1620,  the  year  in  which 
the  Mayflower  sailed  to  New  England  ;  and  not  many 
years  atter  that  date  the  mansion  was  taken  down.  Of 
its  site  Canon  John  Raine  wrote  in  1860,  in  his  History 
of  Blythy  '*The  Manor  House  itself  is  simply  a  plain 
farm  tenement,  with  a  loffcy  and  round  headed  arch,  now 
blocked  up  in  one  wall,  which  probably  formed  once  a 
carriage  entrance  ;  and  a  niche  in  another.  An  old  and 
tottermg  mulberry  tree  is  recorded  to  have  been  planted 
by  Cardmal  Wolsey.f  And  these  are  all  the  remains  of 
the  Archiepiscopal  Palace  of  Scrooby,     Sic  transit. " 

*  Letters  and  Pa  pert  of  the  Reign  of  Jlenry  VIII. ;  quoted  in  The  PilgHm 
FaUurrt,  by  John  Brown,  D.D.,  1895. 

t  This  old  tree  was  still  in  existence  on  July  22nd,  1891,  when  I  visited  Scrooby 
in  company  with  a  considerable  number  of  Delegates  to  "  The  International  Con- 
gr^ational  Council,"  held  in  London,  from  America  and  elsewhere  ;  but  it  has  now 
disappttured.    Record  of  Proeeedingt,  1891,  p.  398. 
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11. 

Men  are  more  important  than  places.    We  accordingly 
proceed  to  notice  the  leaders  of  the  Pilgrim  movement. 
Of  these  the  first  to  be  mentioned  is  William  Brewster, 
who  was  bom  in  1566,  probably  at  the  Manor  House, 
Scrooby,  where  his  father  and  grandfather,  of  the  same 
name  as  himself,  held  the  oflSce  of  Post-Master  before 
him.     This  office  was  one  of  considerable  responsibility. 
The  first  duty  of  the  person  appointed  to  it  was  to  forward 
the  King's  messengers  and  dispatches  ;  but  he  was  also 
expected  to  provide  for  the  entertainment  of  travellers, 
of  whom  there  were  many  on  the  great  north  road,  and 
to  fm-nish  them  with  horses  and  guides  for  their  journey. 
At  the  age  of  14  young  Brewster  matriculated  at  Cam- 
bridge University,  as  a  Pensioner  at  Peter  House  College 
(December  3,  1580^  ;  and  of  his  early  life  William  Brad- 
ford (who  was  his  junior  by  nearly  five  and  twenty  years, 
and  outlived  him)  wrote  as  follows  : 

After  he  had  attained  some  learning,  viz.,  the  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  tongue  and  some  insight  in  the  Greek ;  and  spent  some  small 
^e  at  Cambridge  ;  and  then,  being  first  seasoned  with  the  seeds  of 
^race  and  virtue  he  went  to  Court ;  and  served  that  religious  and 
godly  gentleman  Master  Davison  divers  years,  when  he  was  Secretary 
of  State.  Who  found  him  so  discreet  and  faithful,  as  he  trusted  him 
above  all  others  that  were  about  him  ;  and  only  employed  him  in  all 
natters  of  greatest  trust  and  secrecy  ....  He  attended  his 
n^i^ster  when  he  was  sent  in  embassage  by  the  Queen  into  the  Low 
Countries  (1585)  ...  He  afterwards  remained  with  him  till  his 
Rubles,  that  he  was  put  from  his  place  about  the  death  of  the  Queen 
of  Scots  (1587) ;  and  some  good  time  after. 

It  thus  appears  that  Brewster  was  a  man  of  superior 
education,  familiar  with  public  life  and  court  manners, 
ftnd  had  travelled  in  Holland  as  confidential  clerk  to 
SecretaiT  William  Davison.  The  fall  of  Davison  was 
due  to  the  policy  or  duplicity  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
signed  the  death  warrant  of  Mary  Stuart,  and  then 
sought  to  cast  the  responsibility  of  executing  it  on  her 
Uiinister,  and  visited  hun  with  her  displeasure.  He  was 
^  naan  of  high  character  and  strong  religious  convictions. 
Through  his  urgent  recommendation  Brewster  obtained 
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the  office  of  post-master,  on  the  death  of  his  father 
(1590),  whom  he  had  assisted  for  a  year  or  two  imme- 
diately preceding.  "  The  Declared  Accounts,"  rendered 
by  Sir  John  Stanhope,  the  Master  of  the  Posts  (preserved 
in  the  Public  Record  Office),  begin  with  payments  to 
William  Brewster  a  little  later  (1594),  and  continue  up 
to  the  last  day  of  September,  1607.  From  these  we 
learn  that  he  at  first  received  20d.  per  diem,,  or  £30  per 
annum  ;  which  may  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  over 
£200  at  the  present  time.  Subsequently  his  "  ordinary 
wages  "  were  increased  to  2s.  a  day.  In  addition  to  this 
amount  he  received  remuneration  for  his  entertainment 
and  conveyance  of  travellers.  It  is  recorded  that  Sir 
Timothy  Hutton  (son  of  Matthew  Hutton,  Archbishop 
of  York  from  1594  to  1606),  when  on  a  journey  to  London 
in  1605,  paid  the  "  Post "  at  Scrooby  for  a  conveyance 
and  guide  to  Tuxford  10  shillings  ;  and  for  a  candle, 
supper  and  breakfast  7s.  lOd.  ;  and  on  his  return,  for  his 
conveyance  to  Doncaster  8  shillings,  and  2s.  for  burnt 
sack,  bread,  beer,  and  sugar  to  wine  ;  and  3d.  to  the 
ostler.  The  Post  who  furnished  Sir  Timothy  with  these 
"  creature  comforts  "  was  William  Brewster. 

At  this  very  time,  as  for  some  years  previously,  he  was 
accustomed  to  use  the  ancient  domestic  Chapel  in  the 
Manor  House  for  religious  meetings  outside  the  parish 
assemblies.  Being  a  thoroughly  devout  and  earnest  man, 
and  observing  on  his  return  to  Scrooby  (some  sixteen  years 
before)  the  spiritual  indifference  and  gross  superstitions 
that  prevailed  in  the  district,  and  how  few  of  the  Incimi- 
bents  were  able  to  preach,  or  were  much  more  enlightened 
than  the  people,*  he  devoted  himself  with  great  zeal  to 
effect  an  unprovement.     Bradford  says  : 

He  did  much  good  in  the  country  where  he  lived,  in  promoting  and 
furthering  religion ;  not  only  by  his  practice  and  example,  and  pro- 
voking and  encouraging  of  others  ;  but  by  procuring  good  Preachers 
to  [or  Lecturers  in  the  Parish  Churches  of]  the  places  thereabouts ; 
drawing  on  of  others  to  assist  and  help  forward  in  such  a  work,  he 

*  Preaching  before  the  Queen,  Archbishop  Sandys  said  that,  in  many  places  the 
people  *'  heard  not  a  sermon  in  seven  years,  I  might  say  in  seventeen." 


s 
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himself  (being)  most  commonlj  deepest  in  the  charge,  and  sometimes 
above  his  ability  ....  After  they  [the  religious  people  with 
whom  he  associated]  were  joined  together  in  communion,  he  was  a 
special  stay  and  help  unto  them.  They  ordinarilt/  met  at  his  house  on 
Ua  Lards  Uay^  which  was  a  Manor  of  the  Bishop's,  and  with  great 
love  he  entertained  them  when  they  came,  making  provision  for  them, 
to  his  great  charge  ;  and  continued  to  do  so,  whilst  they  could  stay  in 
EnglancL 

Another  leader  of  the  Pilgrim  movement  was  Richard 
Clyfton,  the  rector  of  Babworth,  a  countr}'  parish  of 
Nottinghamshire,  eight  miles  from  Scrooby.  He  was 
born  at  Normanton,  Derbyshire,  in  1553,  and  was  conse- 
uently  over  a  dozen  years  older  than  his  friend  Brewster. 
)n  his  institution  to  the  rectory  in  1586  he  showed  great 
diligence  in  promoting  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of 
his  parishioners  ;  and  his  fame  as  an  awakening,  evan- 
gelical preacher  extended  throughout  the  district.  "  By 
His  pains  and  diligence,"  says  Bradford,  "  he  did  much 
good,  and  was  the  means  of  the  conversion  of  many." 
But  after  some  years  he  left  Babworth  (probably  in  1602 
or  1603),  being  deprived  of  his  living  for  not  conforming 
to  the  ceremonies  and  discipline  of  the  National  Church  ; 
and  then,  or  perhaps  even  before,  united  with  Brewster 
and  others  oi  like  mind  in  holding  private  meetings  for 
prayer  and  preaching,  ultimately  becoming  pastor  or 
teacher  of  the  church  or  society  of  Christian  people  that 
met  at  Scrooby  Manor  House. 

Here  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  understand  the  position 
of  Clyfton  and  the  secret  of  the  Pilgrims'  flight,  to  take 
a  hasty  glance  at  the  religious  movements  of  the  time. 
In  ana  after  the  English  Reformation  two  diverse  ten- 
dencies were  manifest  :    one  conservative  of    the   "  old 
order,"  the  other  progressive  and  reformatory.     The  first 
was  represented  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  her  courtiers  and 
Bishops,  who  resolved  to  enforce  upon  clergy  and  people 
the  "  one  uniform  order "  of  the  Anglican  Chm:ch,  of 
which  she  was  "  Supreme  Governor."     The  other  was 
represented  by  the  Puritans^  a  name  which  came  into 
conmion  use  a  few  years  after  the  Queen's  accession  ;  men 
who  were   distinguished  for  their   zeal  for   Protestant 
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doctrine,  their  moral  and  religious  earnestness,  and  their 
opposition  to  the  introduction  in  divine  worship  of  vest- 
ments, rites  and  ceremonies  not  enjoined  in  Scripture. 
Whilst  desirous  of  continuing  in  the  National  Church 
the  Puritan  ministers  sought  its  further  reformation,  and 
desired  for  themselves  some  measure  of  liberty  in  per- 
forming public  divine  sei'vice  ;  and  when  they  did  not 
submit  to  the  requirements  of  authority  they  were 
harassed,  arrested,  silenced  or  deprived.  Of  their  num- 
ber, or  of  their  sufferings  "  for  conscience  sake,"  in  the 
diocese  of  York,  we  know  at  present  comparatively  little. 
But  some  instances  thereof  are  recorded.  Robert  Moore, 
rector  of  Guiseley,  was  cited  before  Archbishop  Sandys 
and  the  High  Commissioners,  and  greatly  troubled  for 
his  Nonconformity  (1586).  John  Wilson,  a  faithful 
minister  at  Skipton,  and  Horrocks,  vicar  of  Kildwick, 
were  imprisoned  in  York  Castle  for  a  like  offence  (1587). 
And  in  the  same  year  Giles  Wigginton,  vicar  of  Sedbergh, 
was  on  a  similar  account,  apprehended  at  Boroughbridge, 
thrown  into  prison,  where  he  lingered  many  years,  and 
was  ultimately  banished  from  his  native  land  ;  whilst  140 
of  his  hearers  were  excommunicated.* 

Other  persons  went  further  than  the  Puritans  generally. 
Seeking  "reformation  without  tarrying  for  any,"  they 
left  the  parish  assemblies,  met  together  at  first  simply 
for  prayer  and  preaching,  and  then  organised  churches 
in  accordance  with  their  conception  of  what  a  true  church 
should  be,  viz.,  a  company  of  faithful  or  believing  people, 
voluntarily  joining  together  for  worship,  fellowship  and 
service,  and  ordering  their  proceedings  according  to  the 
Divine  will    as    revealed    m    the    ocriptures,   without 

*  Brook's  Lives  of  the  Puritan*^  I.  351,418.  Canon  James  Raine  says:  "In 
1564  a  large  portion  of  the  Council  in  the  North  was  taken  away  by  the  establish- 
ment in  York  of  a  High  Court  of  Commission  for  Ecclesiastical  Causes,  which  con- 
tinued till  1639  and  extended  over  the  whole  province  of  York.  Some  of  the 
depositions  taken  before  this  body  are  preserved,  and  th^  whole  of  their  act-hooks^ 
which  throw  a  wonderful  light  upon  the  working  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  the 
handling  of  Boman  Catholics  and  Dissenters.  These  Courts  (the  London  Star- 
Chamber)  were  in  addition  to  the  customary  assizes  and  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of 
the  Bishops.  These,  together  with  the  Council  in  the  North,  were  an  iron  collar 
around  the  neck  of  the  whole  district,  by  which  it  was  effectually  held  as  in  a  vice." 
Hittorio  Towfis^  Yorh^  page  107. 
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admitting,  in   their  spiritual  relations,  any  control  by 

external,  human  authority.     Simple  and  harmless  as  this 

conception   now   appears  to   us,   it  was   in   those  days 

abhorrent  to  the  rulers  of  Church  and  State  ;  and  those 

who  sought  its  realisation  exposed  themselves  to  most 

severe  penalties.      They  were  Puritans  and  something 

more,  viz..  Separatists ;  or,  as  they  were  commonly  callea, 

Brownists,  from  Robert  Browne,  a  Cambridge  minister 

and  religious  reformer,  who  expounded  theh  principles 

with  great  clearness  and  force,  aiid  in  1580  formed  a 

Separatist  church  at  Norwich ;  but  was  with  his  followers 

compelled  to  flee  to  Holland,  then  the  only  country  of 

Europe  where  religious  liberty  was  allowed.    Even  before 

this  time  such  churches  existed  in  London.    Subsequently 

the  Puritan  Separatists,  Greenwood,  Barrow,  and  Penry, 

were  put  to  death  (1593).    Others  were  driven  into  exile 

j  by  fresh  legislation  against  them  ;  and  among  these  was 

Francis  Johnson,  a  native  of  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  who 

f^  settled  at   Amsterdam  in   1597,   and   was   pastor — the 

\  learned  Henry  Ainsworth  being  teacher — of  an  English 

church  there  consisting  of  300  members. 

With  these  things  Brewster  and  Clyfton  were  well 
acquainted.  They  knew  also  the  serious  nature  of  the 
step  they  took,  when,  as  Bradford  states,  "  as  the  Lord's 
free  people  they  joined  themselves  by  a  covenant  of  the 
Lord  into  a  church  state,  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Gospel, 
to  walk  in  all  His  ways  made  known  or  to  be  made 
known  unto  them  according  to  their  best  endeavours, 
whatsoever  it  should  cost  them."*  This  event  is  said  by 
Nathaniel  Morton,  the  nephew  of  Bradford,  to  have 
occurred  in  1602,  but  it  is  not  stated  by  him  that  it 
took  place  (as  is  often  asserted)  at  Gainsborough.  It  is 
quite  as  likely  to  have  taken  place  at  Scrooby.     The 


**  The  body  of  persons  who  laid  the  foundation  of  New  Plymouth,  was  one  of 
Jjeae  churches  or  communities  of  Puritan  Separatists  :  persons  so  impatient  under 
J*  yoke  of  the  ceremonies  which  had  been  continued  in  the  Reformed  Church  of 
England,  that  they  had  begun  to  regard  it  as  unlawful  to  remain  in  the  Church,  and 
▼ho  had  formed  themselves  in  church-order,  based  upon  their  own  principles,  and 
^QsiBtiog  of  a  people  with  the  offices  of  pastor,  teacher,  elders  and  deacons." 
**^ter,  FounderM,  page  14. 
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members  of  the  church  came  together  from  long  distances, 
and  met  for  greater  convenience  and  security  at  various 
places. 

The  most  distinguished  of  these  Pilgrim-leaders  was 
John  Robinson,  M.A.  He  was  bom  in  1575,  and  thus 
considerably  younger  than  Brewster  and  Clyfton  ;  a 
native  of  Lincolnshire,  probably  of  Gainsborough  ; 
educated  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge  ;  and 
sometime  minister  at  Norwich,  where  "  certain  citizens 
were  excommunicated  for  resorting  unto  and  praying 
with  Mr.  Robinson,  a  man  utterly  reverenced  of  all  the 
city  for  the  grace  of  God  in  him  "  (Henry  Ainsworth). 
Thence  he  came  into  the  north  about  the  year  1604. 
Not  long  afterwards  (1606)  the  church  before  mentioned 
*'  became  two  distinct  bodies  or  churches,  and  in  regard 
of  distance  of  place  did  congregate  severally  "  (Bradford) ; 
one  at  Gainsborough,  and  the  other  at  Scrooby. 

The  church  at  Gainsborough  had  as  its  pastor  John 
Smyth,  M.A.,  lately  preacher  in  the  city  of  Lincoln  (18 
miles  distant),  who  on  account  of  persecution  fled  with 
his  flock  to  Holland  some  months  at  least  before  the 
church  at  Scrooby.  The  date  of  his  coming  to  Gains- 
borough is  uncertain.  Robinson  is  said  to  have  been 
associated  with  him  there.  However  this  may  have 
been,  we  find  Robinson  acting  as  colleague  of  Clyfton  at 
Scrooby  in  1606.  As  a  Separatist,  his  views  were  more 
moderate  than  those  of  Robert  Browne,  "  allowing  the 
lawfulness  of  conununicating  with  the  Church  of  England 
in  the. word  and  prayer,  though  not  in  the  sacraments 
and  discipline  "  (Prince).  He  was,  said  Robert  Baillie  of 
Glasgow,  the  notable  Furitan  Presbyterian,  "the  most 
learned  and  modest  spirit "  that  ever  the  Separatists 
possessed  ;  and  this  eulogiima  finds  full  justification  in  the 
three  volumes  of  his  published  works  (edited  by  R  Ash- 
ton,  1851).* 


*  Robinson  repudiated  the  name  of  Brownist,  doubtless  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
erratic  course  pursued  by  Browne,  who  aft«r  eight  years  (1578 — 1586)  of  fervid 
advocacy  of  Separatist  principles,  conformed  and  accepted  &om  his  kinsman  Lord 
Burghley  the  rectory  of  Achurch-cum-Thorpe,  in  Northamptonshire,  where  he  con- 
tinued until  his  death,  about  1633  (^CongregationalUm^  at  seen  in  its  Literature,  by 
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Of  William  Bradford  something  fiirther  must  be 
said  His  mother's  name,  according  to  the  Austerfield 
Register,  was  Alice  Hanson.  His  father,  a  yeoman  of  a 
small  estate,  died  the  year  after  his  birth,  leaving  him  to 
be  brought  up  by  his  two  uncles,  neither  of  whom  was  a 
Puritan,  still  less  a  Separatist.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
nect his  name  with  the  parish  of  Bradford  ;  but  it  is 
worth  mentioning  that  an  intimate  friend  of  his  family, 
at  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  district,  Thomas  Ledgard, 
a  merchant  residing  at  Bawtry,  was  a  native  of  that 
parish,  and  bore  a  name  which  was  very  comjnon  there 
(Bee  his  Epitaph,  in  Hunter's  Deanery  of  Doncaster), 
In  his  Life  of  Bradford,  Cotton  Mather  sa^  s  :* 

The  people  of  Austerfield  were  as  unacquainted  with  the  Bible,  as 
the  Jews  do  seem  to  have  been  with  part  of  it  in  the  days  of  Josiah  ; 
a  most  ignorant  and  licentious  people  and  like  unto  their  Priest    .     . 
•    .    When  he  was  about  a  dozen  years  old  (1602)  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  began  to  cause  great  impressions  upon  him  ;  and  those  im- 
pressions were  much  assisted  and  improved  when  he  came  to  enjoy 
Mr.  Richard  Clyfton's  illuminating  ministry,  not  far  from  his  abode. 
He  was  then  also  further  befriended  by  being  brought  into  the  com- 
pany and  fellowship  of  such  as  were  then  called  Professors    .... 
Nor  could  the  wrath  of  his  uncles,  nor  the  scoff  of  his  neighbours 
|iow  turned  upon  him  as  one  of  the  Puritans  divert  him  from  his  pious 
iBclinations. 

It  has  been  stated  that  he  used  to  walk  across  the  open 
country  to  hear  Clyfton  preach  at  Babworth,  a  distance 
of  nine  miles  ;  but  this  is  doubtful,  since  Clyfton  left 
Babworth  when  Bradford  was  very  young,  and  his  preach- 
J^g  might  be  heard  nearer  home.  He  could  not  have 
^u  over  sixteen  years  of  age  when  he  entered  the 
teUowship   of   the   church   at    Scrooby,    and   was   only 

^'  Dexter,  New  York,  1880)  ;  but  that  he  held  essentially  the  same  principles  as 
J'p'^e  is  eyident  from  his  writings,  and  from  the  following  testimony  of  Edward 
JVinslow  (one  of  the  Pilgrims  from  Leyden)  :  "  But  for  the  government  of  the 
^nnrch  of  England,  as  it  was  in  the  Episcopal  way,  the  Liturgy,  and  stinted  prayers 
^  the  church  thereby,  yea  the  constitution  thereof  as  national,  so  consequently  the 
Jjonupt  communion  of  the  unworthy  and  the  worthy,  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  these 
tningg  ^erg  never  approved  by  him,  but  witnessed  against  to  his  death,  and  are  by 
«»e  church  over  which  he  was  to  this  day  "  (1646). 

'Vagnalia  Christi  Americana  :  or  The  Eeeletiattical  Higtory  of  New  England. 

°y  Cotton  Mather,  M.A.,  Pastor  of  the  North  Church  in  Boston,  New  England, 
1702. 
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eighteen  when  he  fled  to  Holland.  He  was  a  young  man 
of  bright  intelligence  and  much  resource,  as  well  as  of 
genuine  piety.  He  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  Joshua, 
as  Brewster  was  the  Moses  of  the  exodus  from  Leyden 
to  New  England. 

His  invaluable  manuscript  History  of  Plymouth  Plan- 
tation  was  quoted  by  the  early  Chroniclers  of  New 
England  ;  but  it  disappeared  trom  the  library  in  the 
tower  of  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
where  it  was  deposited,  about  the  time  when  that  city 
was  occupied  by  an  English  army  shortly  before  the 
Declaration  of  American  Independence  ^1776).  Having 
been  lost  for  about  70  years,  it  was  discovered  in  the 
Library  at  Fulham,  the  Palace  of  the  Bishop  of  London  ; 
and  at  length,  after  numerous  negotiations,  it  was  handed 
over,  with  due  formalities,  to  the  late  Hon.  Thomas 
Francis  Bayard,  the  Ambassador  of  the  United  States, 
and  presented  to  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  (May 
26,  1897),  by  whom  it  was  deposited  in  the  State  House, 
Boston,  where  it  now  remains.* 

HI 

The  Pilgrims  from  Scrooby  were  not  ordinary  emigrants 
or  colonists.  In  undergoing  the  inconvenience  and  hard- 
ships of  leaving  their  old  home,  and  finding  or  making  a 
new  one  across  the  sea,  they  were  influenced  not  by  the 
pressure  of  poverty  or  the  prospect  of  greater  earthly 
prosperity,  but  by  the  desire  of  freedom  from  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  coercion  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion. 
The  primary  object  of  their  search  was  Liberty  of  Con- 
science. On  the  accession  of  James  L  (1603)  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  Puritans  would  enjoy  greater  liberty 
than  before.     But  this  expectation  was  vain.     The  King 


*  An  account  of  its  discoTerj  and  presentation  is  given  in  the  introduction  to  the 
History,  published  at  Boston  in  1899.  The  manuscript  was  exhibited  at  a  Reception 
given  by  the  Governor  at  the  State  House,  Boston,  September  21,  1899,  to  the 
Delegates  (of  whom  I  was  one)  attending  the  Second  International  Congregational 
Council  held  in  that  city  (^Volume  of  Proceedings,  Boston,  1900).  On  June  29,  1896 
Mr.  Bayard  delivered  an  eloquent  address  at  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  Robinson  Memorial  Church,  Gainsborough,  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing, 
and  which  was  fully  reported  in  the  Bradford  Observer  of  June  30th. 
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was  resolved  to  maintain  his  ecclesiastical  supremacy, 
and  exorcise  "  the  Puritan  divell,"  with  which,  as  he  said, 
"  his  mother  and  he  had  been  haunted  from  then*  cradles  ;" 
and  in  his  enforcement  of  uniformity  of  worship  he  was 
heartily  supported  by  the  Prelates. 

In  1606  Tobie  Matthew  became  Archbishop  of  York.* 
He  was  in  many  respects  a  most  excellent  man,  an  emi- 
nent and  indefatigable  preacher  ;  encouraged  the  religious 
exercises  called   "  Prophesyings "  which  had  been  sup- 
pressed by  Queen  Elizabeth  as  nurseries  of  Puritanism, 
and  was  so  favourably  disposed  towards  Puritan  ministers 
that,  when  told  that  one  of  them  had  prayed  that  the 
door  of  Heaven  might  be  shut  against  him,  he  laughed 
and  said,  "  Those  good  men  know  that  if  I  were  gone 
their  prophesyings  would  soon  be  put  down."     He  was, 
nevertheless,  a  strict  disciplinarian  ;  and  the  severity  of 
his  proceedings  against  them  appears  in  the  records  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  of  York,  of  which  he  was 
the  head.     In  the  year  after  his  elevation  (1607)  Thomas 
Toller,  clerk,  who   had   been  formerly   associated  with 
Richard  Clyfton,  and  was  now  vicar  of  Sheffield  (pre- 
sented in  1597),  was  cited  before  him  and  charged  with 
heing  "  a  Preciscian,  if  not  a  Brownist,  no  observer  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  nor  in  any  way  conformable  to 
order."t      About    the   same   time   Gervase   Nevyle,    of 

He  waa  a  friend  and  patron  of  Dr.  Fayour,  vicar  of  Halifax,  who  dedicated  to 
^  &  Book  against  Roman  Catholicism,  entitled  AntiquUU  Triumphing  over 
^9reltie  (1619),  in  which  he  says  of  the  ministers  of  the  Reformed  Religion,  "  they 
^  ^  Pnritans  ;"  and  **  aU  our  Non-couformitants  (in  matters  of  ceremonies)  are 
^  deserredly  pmiished  .  .  .  being  deprived  of  their  benefices  and  justly  dis- 
®^bled  to  the  exercise  of  their  ministry,  if  they  submit  not  themselves  to  the 
Pi^Went  laudable  government  of  our  Church." 

^t  ^fw^^fyflftirwaZ  Hiitory,  1567—1700.    By  J.  Waddington,  D.D.,  1880.    Toller 


j-JJ^**  ^^®  Clyfton,  go  the  length  of  separation ;  he  "  appeared  and  promised  to 

*erve  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  to  all  intents  and  pui^x^ses,  and  he  is  to  certify 

j/'^^^Qtain  day  about  signing  the  cross  and  wearing  the  surplice."     He  continued 

^Qe  Church  ;  but  a  document  referred  to  by  Hunter,  (Founders^  p.  49),  as  a  kind 

.^lesiastical  survey  of  the  Deanery  of  Doncaster,  drawn  up  by  Thomas  Toller 

^  Richard  Clark,  vicar  of  Braithwell,  about  the  year  1612,  mentions  him  as  one  of 

^  leading  "  Nonconformists  ;"  whilst  according  to  the  same  document  fourteen 

^^^^bents  were  "  weary  of  the  ceremonies,"  and  on  the  other  hand  many  were 

•"^Perstitiously  addicted  to  them,"  "  no  preachers  "  or  "  negligent "  in  the  perform- 

S^  of  their  duties.    His  influence  contributed  to  the  prevalence  of  Puritanism  in 

^*Uamshire.     He  resigned  his  living  in  1635,  and  died  in  1644.     A  few  years  after- 

?^  (1652)  James  Fisher,  whilst  vicar  of  Sheffield,  formed  a  Congregational  or 

^^dependent  church  there  (Hunter's  Uallavtzhii  t). 
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Scrooby,  a  Brownist  or  Separatist,  was  apprehended  by 
order  of  the  Court  and  committed  to  York  Castle.  Others 
of  the  same  place  were,  for  the  same  offence,  arrested  and 
imprisoned,  or  fined  £20  each  for  non-appearance.  On 
September  15,  1607,  an  attachment  havmg  been  issued 
to  apprehend  Richard  Jackson  of  Scrooby,  gentleman, 
and  William  Brewster,  for  Brownism,  &c.,  the  pursuivant 
certified  that  "  he  could  not  find  them,  nor  understand 
where  they  were."  The  fact  was,  the  time  for  flight  had 
now  come.  Brewster  ceased  to  be  Postmaster  at  the  end 
of  this  month  ;  and  he  was  doubtless  absent  from  Scrooby, 
making  preparations  for  setting  out,  or  having  made  the 
attempt  to  get  away  and  failed,  he  was  shut  up  by  order 
of  the  magistrates  in  one  of  the  gloomy  cells  under  the 
Guildhall  at  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  60  miles  distant.* 
Bradford's  account  reads  as  follows  : 

Some  were  taken  and  clapped  up  in  prison,  others  had  their  houses 
beset  and  watched  night  and  day,  and  hardlj  escaped  their  hands ;  and 
the  most  were  fain  to  fly  and  leave  their  houses  and  habitations,  and 
the  means  of  their  livelihood  ....  Seeing  themselves  thus 
molested,  and  that  there  was  no  hope  of  their  continuance  there,  bj  a 
joint  consent  they  resolved  to  go  into  the  Low  Countries,  where  they 
heard  was  freedom  of  Religion  for  all  men  ;  as  also  how  sundry  from 
London,  and  other  parts  of  the  land,  had  been  exiled  and  persecuted 
for  the  same  cause,  and  were  gone  thither,  and  lived  at  Amsterdam, 
and  in  other  places  of  the  land.  So  after  they  had  continued  together 
about  a  year  [from  the  time  of  the  division  into  two  societies]  and 
kept  their  meetings  every  Sabbath  in  one  place  or  other  .  .  .  they 
resolved  to  get  over  into  Holland  as  they  could ;  which  was  in  the 
year  1607  and  1608. 

But  they  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  carry  out  their 
resolve  ;  for  it  was  the  law  that  none  should  leave  the 
country  without  the  King's  licence,  which  they  had  no 
expectation  of  being  able  to  procure.  Their  (ufficulties 
were  increased  by  their  intention  to  keep  together  in 
one  company.  "  Though  they  could  not  stay,"  says 
Bradford,  "  they  were  not  suffered  to  go,  but  the  ports 
and  havens  were  shut  against  them,  so  as  they  were  fain 


*  From  this  town,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  Puritans  who  went  some 
years  later  (1630)  from  Lincolnshire  to  New  England,  was  derived  the  name  of  the 
city  of  Boston,  Massachusetts  (40  miles  north  of  New  Plymouth). 
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to  seek  secret  means  of  conveyance^  and  to  bribe  and  fee 
the  mariners  and  give  extraordinary  rates  for  their 
paasagea" 

1.  At  first  they  hired  a  ship  wholly  to  themselves, 
and  agreed  with  the  ship-master  to  meet  them  at  a 
convement  place  near  Boston.  Having  broken  up  their 
homes  and  disposed  of  such  of  their  household  goods  as 
thejr  could  not  conveniently  carry  with  them,  they  made 
their  way,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  the  place  of  em- 
barkation. After  waiting  there  sometime  the  ship-master 
arrived,  not  in  the  day  but  in  the  night,  and  took  them 
on  board.  But  "  he  iJetrayed  them,  naving  before-hand 
completed  with  the  searchers  and  other  officers  so  to  do." 
They  were  dragged  out  of  the  ship,  put  into  open  boats, 
"rifled  and  ransacked,"  carried  into  the  town,  brought 
before  the  magistrates,  and  treated  as  criminals  fleemg 
from  justice.  The  magistrates,  however,  hardly  knew 
what  to  do  with  them,  and  sent  for  direction  to  the  Privy 
Council.  Meanwhile  the  ftigitives  were  kept  in  custody, 
and  "after  a  month's  imprisonment  the  greatest  part 
[including  young  Bradford]  were  dismissed,  and  sent  to 
the  places  from  whence  they  came  ;  but  seven  of  the 
principal  [the  chief  of  whom  was  Brewster]  were  still 
kept  m  prison,  and  bound  over  to  the  Assizea" 

2.  Having  all  been  released  toward  the  end  of  the 
year  (1607),  most  of  them  still  remained  steadfast  to 
their  purpose.  "It  was  not  with  them  as  with  other 
men  whom  small  things  could  discourage."  They  cast 
about  for  other  means  of  flight,  and  were  quickened  in 
their  endeavours  by  the  continuance  of  ecclesiastical 
prosecution.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1608,  two  or  three 
of  their  number,  being  at  Hull,  fell  in  with  a  Dutchman 
who  had  a  ship  of  his  own,  and  bargained  with  him  for 
the  company  to  embark  secretly  at  some  unfrequented 
part  of  the  coast,  "  where  there  was  a  large  common  a 
good  way  distant  from  any  town,"  between  Grimsby  and 
Hull  This  place  is  beheved  to  have  been  East  Halton 
Skitter  Haven.  The  women  and  children  got  into  "  a 
little  bark  "  (probably  at  West  Stockwith,  which  they 
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may  have  reached  by  the  Idle,  on  flat-bottomed  barges 
from  Scaftworth,  one  mile  from  Scrooby).  They  then 
sailed  down  the  Trent  to  the  Hmnber,  and  thus  arrived 
at  the  place  appointed  ;  whilst  the  men  walked  thither 
across  the  country,  a  distance  of  forty  miles.  But  the 
Dutchman  had  not  come,  so  that  they  had  to  spend  the 
night  there  ;  and  the  sea  being  rough  and  the  women 
and  children  sea-sick,  the  bark  was  run  into  a  creek 
and  lay  aground.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Dutchman 
with  his  ship  in  the  morning  the  bark  could  not  be  got 
off  till  high  water,  which  would  be  about  noon.  He  then 
sent  a  boat  for  the  men  whom  he  saw  walking  about  on 
the  shore,  and  was  sending  for  a  second  boat-full,  when 
it  became  evident  that  their  intended  flight  had  been 
discovered.  "  A  great  company  of  horse  and  foot,  with 
bills  and  gims  and  other  weapons  "  suddenly  appeared  in 
full  pursuit,  to  prevent  their  departure.  Whereupon 
the  Captain  with  an  oath  "  weighed  his  anchor,  hoisted 
sails  and  away  "  with  those  whom  he  had  taken  on  board, 
leaving  all  the  rest  to  their  fate.  Bradford,  who  was  one 
of  the  party  that  escaped,  has  left  a  graphic  description 
of  the  perils  of  the  voyage,  which  it  took  fourteen  days 
to  accomplish. 

3.  The  case  of  the  poor  people  that  were  left  behind 
was  deplorable.  Some  of  the  men  fled  ;  others  tarried 
with  the  women  and  children  in  the  stranded  bark.  They 
were  completely  at  the  mercy  of  their  captors,  who  hurried 
them  from  place  to  place,  and  from  one  Justice  to  another, 
until  both  Constables  and  Justices  became  as  weary  of 
the  business  as  the  captors  themselves,  and  were  glad  to 
get  rid  of  them  on  any  terms.  Much  pubUc  sympathy, 
also,  was  enlisted  on  their  behalf  "  Their  cause  became 
famous  and  occasioned  many  to  look  into  the  same."  At 
length  they  were  let  go  ;  and  persisting  in  their  purpose 
they  singly  or  in  small  parties  during  the  summer  reached 
theu*  destination.  Brewster,  Robinson  and  Clyfton  were 
the  last  to  leave,  staying  "to  help  the  weakest  over 
before  them."  It  is  recorded  that  "  Richard  Clyfton, 
with  his  wife  and  children,  came  unto  Amsterdam  in 
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Holland  August  1608/*     Except  in  a  few  instances  the 

rumes  of  the  Pilgrims  from  Scrooby  are  imknown.    Their 

precise  mimber   also  is  uncertain.      Himter  coniectures 

that "  there  iw^ere  several  hundreds  of  them  ;"  but  the 

number  did  not   probably  exceed  a  hundred.     "  In  the 

end,"  says  Bradford,  "notwithstanding  all  these  storms 

of  opposition,  th.ey  all  got  over  at  length,  some  at  one 

time  and  some  at  another,  and  some  m  one  place  and 

some  in  another,  and  met  together  agaiu  according  to 

their  dedres  with  no  small  rejoicing." 

IV. 

Of  their  subsequent  coiu^e  little  can  here  be  said.     At 
Amsterdam  they  were  associated  with  the  English  church, 
of  which  Francis  Johnson  was  pastor  ;  but  after  twelve 
months  they  removed,  "  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
persons  or  thereabouts,"  to  the  "  fair  and  beautiful "  city 
of  Leyden,  having  a  celebrated  University,  and  contain- 
ing a  population  of  a  hundred  thousand  persons.     But 
Richard  Clyfton,  now  "a  good  and  fatherly  old  man, 
having  a  great  white  beard,'  remained  behind  on  account 
of  his  advancing  age,  and  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1616. 
His  son    Zachary  married  a  near  relative  of  Francis 
Johnson,  from  Richmond,  and  for  his  second  wife  Eliza- 
beth Wait  of  Cookridge  near  Leeds  ;  and  his  grandson, 
of  the  same  name,  was  one  of  the   Puritan  ministers 
ejected  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662.      At  Leyden 
Brewster  earned  a  livelihood  as  a  teacher  of  English  and 
printer  ;  Bradford  was  (according  to  the  Register-entry 
of  his  marriage  with  Dorothy  May  of  Wisbeach,  Nov.  8, 
1613)  a  Fustian  Maker  ;  the  rest  followed  various  other 
avocations.     They  were  joined  by  many  Englishmen,  of 
whom  the  principal  were  John  Carver  ;  Samuel  Fuller  of 
London  ;    Edward  Winslow,  also  of  London  ;    Captain 
Miles  Standish,  a  Lancashire  man  who  had  fought  in  the 
Netherlands    against    the    Spaniard ;    George    Morton 
(brother-in-law  of  Bradford),  a  merchant  of  Yorkshire  ; 
and  Isaac  AUerton  of  Londjon.     The  Pilgrim  church  at 
Leyden  had  John  Robinson  as  sole  pastor,  Brewster  as 

D  D 
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elder,  and  Carver  and  Fuller  as  deacons  ;  and  it  gradually 
increased  until  it  numbered  nearly  300  members.  But 
they  could  not  continue  permanently  as  a  separate  com- 
munity in  the  midst  of  a  Dutch  population  ;  they 
naturally  tended  to  be  absorbed  therein  ;  and  for  this  and 
other  reasons  they  determined  to  seek  a  new  home  across 
the  Atlantic.  Pastor  Robinson,  however,  remained  with 
the  majority  at  Leyden,  intending  to  follow  those  who 
went,  and  died  there  in  1625.*  In  his  last  sermon  to  the 
d^arting  Pilgrims  at  Leyden  he  spoke  to  the  following 
effect  : 

We  are  now  ere  long  to  part  asunder,  and  the  Lord  knoweth 
whether  ever  he  should  live  to  see  our  faces  again  ;  but  whether  the 
Lord  had  appomted  it  or  not,  he  charged  us  before  God  and  His 
blessed  angels  to  follow  him  no  further  than  he  followed  Christ.  And 
if  God  should  reveal  anything  to  us  by  any  other  instrument  of  His, 
to  be  as  ready  to  receive  it  as  ever  we  were  to  receive  any  truth  by 
his  ministry,  for  he  was  very  confident  the  Lord  had  more  truth  and 
light  to  break  forth  out  of  Hie  holy  Word  (Winslow). 

Their  removal  was  beset  by  innumerable  diflSculties,  of 
which  it  can  here  only  be  said  that  they  were  overcome 
with  infinite  patience.  On  July  22,  1620,  the  Pilgrims 
embarked  at  Delfshaven  (24  miles  from  Leyden)  in  a 
little  ship  of  60  tons  called  the  Speedwdl.  They  joined 
the  Mayjlower^  a  ship  of  180  tons  from  London  (Capt. 
Jones,  Master),  at  the  West  Quay,  Southampton.  The 
two  ships  then  set  out  together  (August  5}  ;  but  the 
smaller  vessel  springing  a  leak  it  became  necessary  to 
put  in  at  Dartmouth  for  repairs.  Again  they  set  out 
(August  23) ;  but  when  they  had  sailed  a  hundred  leagues 
beyond  the  Land's  End  the  Speedwell  proved  unsea- 
worthy,    and   they   had  to  put    back    into    Plymouth 

*  A  bronze  tablet  has  been  erected  on  the  outside  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Leyden, 
and  directly  opposite  the  house  where  he  lived,  taught  and  died,  having  the  follow- 
ing inscription  :  "  The  Mayflower,  1620.  In  memory  of  Rev.  John  Bobinson,  M.A., 
Pastor  of  the  English  Church  worshipping  over  against  this  spot,  A.D.  1609 — 1625, 
whence,  at  his  prompting  went  forth  The  Pilgbim  Fathers  to  settle  in  New 
England  in  1620,  buried  under  this  House  of  Worship  4th  March  1625,  let.  xUx. 
years.  In  memoria  SBtema  crit  Justus.  Erected  by  the  National  Council  of  the 
CongT^;ational  Churches  of  the  United  States  of  America,  a.d.  1891."  Proceeding t 
of  the  International  Couneil^  London,  1891,  p.  401. 
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Harbour  ;  *  whence,  after  further  delay,  the  Mayflower 
Bailed  forth  alone  on  her  perilous  but  momentous  voyage. 
It  w^as  September  6th  when  the  Pilgrims  finally  left  Old 
England,  and  it  was  November  9th  (nine  weeks  after- 
wards) when  they  sighted  Cape  Cod  in  New  England. 
They  had  intended  to  settle  much  farther  south  (at  New 
Jersey  or  on  the  Hudson  River),  but  cast  anchor  in  Cape 
Cod    Bay,  now  Province  Town  harbour.     There,  in  the 
cabin  of  the  Mayfl,ower^  the  famous  Social  Compact  for 
the  civil  government  of  the  Colony  was  subscribed  by 
41  adult  male  passengers.     Successive  parties  then  went 
out  to  explore  the  coast.    During  the  absence  of  Bradford, 
in   one   of   these    expeditions,    "  his    dearest    consort " 
Dorothy  Bradford,  "  accidentally  falling  overboard  was 
drowned  "  (Dec.  7).      At  length  they  found  a  suitable 
place  for  a  settlement  on  the  mainland  of  Plymouth 
narbour. 

We  sounded  the  harbour  ;  and  found  it  a  very  good  harbour  for  our 
shipping.  We  march  also  unto  the  land  ;  and  found  divers  cornfields 
and  little  running  brooks.  A  place  very  good  for  situation.  So  we 
returned  to  our  ship  again,  widi  good  news  to  the  rest  of  our  people ; 
which  did  much  comfort  their  hearts  (Bradford). 

After  the  perils  and  troubles  of  their  long  voyage  the 
Pilgrims,  grown  "  weak,  and  very  weary  of  the  sea," 
eagerly  longed  for  a  home.  Nevertheless,  "  they  knew 
that  they  were  Pilgrims,  and  looked  not  much  on  those 
things  ;  but  lift  up  their  eyes  to  the  heavens,  their  dearest 
country,  and  quieted  their  spirits."  The  date  of  the 
landing  of  the  exploring  party  before  mentioned  was 
Monday  December  11th  (New  Style  21st),  subsequently 
called  Forefathers'  Day ;   and   their  landing-place  was 

*■  At  the  Barbican  or  old  harbour  a  metal  Memorial  Tablet  has  been  let  into  a 
wall  near  the  Bpot  where  the  Mayflower  lay,  containing  the  following  inscription  : 
**0n  the  6th  of  September,  1620,  in  the  Mayoralty  of  Thomas  Fownes,  dPter  being 
'kindly  entertained  and  courteously  used  by  divers  Friends  there  dwelling,*  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  sailed  from  Plymouth  in  the  Mayflower^  in  the  Providence  of  Ghxl 
to  settle  in  New  Plymouth  and  to  lay  the  Foundation  of  the  New  England  States. 
The  ancient  Causey  whence  they  embarked  was  destroyed  not  many  years  after- 
wards, but  the  Site  of  their  Embarcation  is  marked  by  the  Stone  bearing  the  name 
of  the  Mayflower  in  the  pavement  of  the  adjacent  Pier.  This  Tablet  was  erected  in 
the  Mayoralty  of  J.  T.  Bond  1891,  to  commemorate  their  Depcuture,  and  the  visit 
in  July  of  that  Year  of  a  number  of  their  Descendants  and  Representatives." 
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Plymouth  Rook — "the  Comer  Stone  of  a  nation,"* 
The  names  of  all  who  arrived  in  the  Mayflower^  number- 
ing 102  (72  male,  80  female),  are  recorded  ;  few  of  them, 
however,  had  come  from  the  original  home  of  the  Pilgrima 
at  Scrooby.  The  severity  of  their  sufferinffs  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  during  the  winter  naif  the  num- 
ber died.  Elder  Brewster  and  Governor  Bradford  were 
happily  among  the  survivors.  They  were  joined  by  other 
Pifgrims  from  Leyden  and  elsewhere.  Ten  years  after- 
wards  new  settlements  were  formed  a  little  to  the  north, 
around  the  great  Bay  of  Massachusetts  (Salem,  Boston, 
&c.),  by  Puritan  colonists  who  were  more  or  less  influ- 
enced by  the  example  and  principles  of  the  Separatists  of 
New  Plymouth  ;  and  in  1648  all  these  (Plymouth,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut  and  New  Haven)  were  confederated 
as  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England.  In  the  same 
year  (April  18th),  Bradford  tells  us,  "  died  their  Reverend 
Elder,  and  my  dear  and  loving  friend,  Mr.  William 
Brewster."  Fourteen  years  later  (May  9,  1657),  after 
having  been  Governor  of  Plymouth  Colony  thirty  years, 
William  Bradford  finished  his  earthly  pilgrimage,  "lament- 
ed by  all  the  Colonies  of  New  England  as  a  conmion 
Blessing  and  Father  to  them  all." 

Of  their  original  home  it  has  been  remarked  "  the  whole 
of  the  Separatist  Movement  in  the  Pilgrim  District  died 
out,  as  if  it  had  never  existed  at  all."t  But  this  state- 
ment  is  misleading  without  further  explanation.  Some 
of  the  members  of  the  church  at  Scrooby  remained  at 
home,  when  the  majority  went  into  exile  ;  and  they  still 
retained  their  religious  convictions,  even  though  they  did 
not  form  another  Separatist  church,  on  the  loss  of  their 
leaders,  among  a  scanty  and  scattered  population,  and  in 
defiance  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  penaltiea     Moreover, 


*  Second  InterfMtional  Congregational  ConncU^  Boston,  p.  670. 

t  T%e  Story  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers;  by  Edward  Arber,  F.S.A.,  1897,  p.  15  ;  a 
Book  which  is  a  yexy  yalnable  repertory  of  quotations  ;  bat  is  marred  by  reckless 
denonciations  of  the  Exiled  Church  of  Amsterdam,  and  an  imperfect  acquaintanoe 
with  Puritan  and  Separatist  History.  See  Henry  Barrow^  Soparatiet^  by  F.  J. 
Powicke,  Ph.D.,  1900. 
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Puritanism,  out  of  which  the  movement  sprang,  and  of 
whicli  it  was  an  advanced  guard,  did  not  "absolutely  die 
out  "  among  either  ministers  or  people  in  the  district.  It 
only  slumbered.  Thirty  years  later  it  awoke  both  here 
and  elsewhere,  and  brougnt  about  a  revolution  in  Church 
and  State;  and  great  numbers  of  Puritans  and  Separatists, 
returning  from  Holland  and  New  England,  rendered  eflfec- 
tual  help  to  their  brethren  at  home,  in  a  struggle  which 
ultimately  issued  in  a  permanent  Toleration,  such  as  a 
century  before  could  only  be  found  in  those  distant  lands. 

The  hand  of  Ood  sows  not  in  vain  ; 
Long  sleeps  the  darkening  seed  below, 
The  seasons  come  and  change  and  go, 

And  all  the  fields  are  deep  wim  grain. 
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1665. 


May 
June 


July 


27 

Mary  late    w 
6  San^  w 

ch 
7 
9 
15 

21  a  bastard  ch  of 

ch 


24 
1 


Jeremiah 

William 

Sarah 


4 

6 

8 
10 

13  Isabell 
25 

Richard 
26 

28  Mary 

Ann 
30 


ch 

8 
S 

w 


w 

s 

ch 

w 

w 

ch 


John  Eellit,  Bowling 
Henry  Sager,  Bradford 
Jeremiah  Eellit,  Horton 
James  Smithies,  Horton 
Richard  Pickles,  Maningham 
Jeremiah  Claton,  Bowling 
Aram  Metcalfe,  Claton 
Ann  Crowther,  Bradford 
John  Foumish,  Maningham 
Nathaniell  Hodgson,  Bradford 
George  Shackleton,  Bradford 
Jeremiah  Booth,  Bradford 
William  Pollard,  Heaton 
James  Hill,  Horton 
Nicholas  White,  Claton 
William  Feamside,  Horton 
John  Metcalfe,  Bradford 
Mary  Dickinson,  Claton 
Richard  Scales,  Claton 
Thomas  Hollings,  Horton 
Robert  Wilson,  Bradford 
John  Collingson,  Bowling 
Stephen  Waterhouse,  Bntdford 
Daniell  Elnight,  Bradford 
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j^,  jcS,  1  William  CoUingson,  Horton 

Mary  w  Joshua  Ilargraves,  Bradford 

ch  Jeremiah  Brigg,  Bradford 
2  Hemry  s  John  Buckley,  Thornton 

10  ch  William  Hopkinson,  Claton 

12  John  Yickars,  Thornton 

w  Joseph  Eamshej,  Horton 

17  Nicholas  Applejard,  Bowling 

18  ch  Thomas  Smith,  Bradford 
24  Rebecka        w  Thomas  Smith,  Bradford 

2  Mercy  Nayler,  Bradford 

12  John  Lacocke,  Maningham 

Susana  Abraham  Kitchin,  Allerton 

19  Ralph  Curteouse,  Bowling 

20  Eliazer  s  Thomas  Thornton,  Maningham 
a  bastard  ch  of  John  Farrand  and  Sarah  Whaley,  Bradford 

26  Richard  Hodgson,  Bowling 

27  John  Deane,  Bradford 
8  Thomas          s  Richard  Sizer,  of  the  Lordshippe  of  Tong 

16  John  Greenewood,  Bradford 

17  Samuel  s  John  Clough,  Horton 

21  ch  William  Robinson,  Bradford 

ch  John  CoUingson,  Bowling 

Joseph  Jonson,  Bowling 
24  ch  Michaell  Dobson,  Thornton 

I^OV.        1  John  Fletcher,  Thornton 

10  ch  Mary  Squire,  Bradford 

12  ch  William  Whitehead,  Horton 

17  William  Smith,  Bradford 

28  William  Dawson,  Bradford 
24                       ch  Abraham  Jowet,  Claton 

26  ch  James  Millner,  Eccleshill 
28                       ch  John  Kirkeman,  Bowling 

ch  William  Whitehead,  Horton 
1  Mary  d  John  Smith,  Wibsey 

4  ch  John  Sugden,  Horton 

5  ch  Jeremiah  Sowden,  Eccleshill 

8  James  Swift,  Thornton 

9  Orace  d  Robert  Wright,  Horton 

18  Effam  Home,  Bradford 
14  Two  children  of  James  Swaine,  Bradford 
16  Mary  Midgley,  Wilsden 
21                        w  Robert  English,  Bradford 
28  Alice  Oascoyne,  Bradford 

27  w  Samuel  Crabtree,  Maningham 

28  Mary  Stead,  Bradford 
John               s  John  Watson,  of  the  pish,  of  Murffeild 

Jan.       1  William  Brookesbank,  Allerton 

7  a  bastard  ch  of  Susanna  Hustler  and  Oliyer  Hage,  Bowling 
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10 

John  Claton,  Little  Horton 

16 

ch  William  Prockter,  Bowling 

19 

Ann  Mortimer,  Uorton 

20 

ch  James  Phylipp,  Bradford 
ch  John  Snowden,  Bradford 
ch  Thomas  Bramley,  Maningham 

23 

Joseph  Hollings,  Allerton 

25 

ch  William  Shiers,  Heaton 

ch  William  Robinson,  Eccleshill 

27 

Thomas  Crabtree,  Heaton 

28 

ch  Thomas  Sugden,  Bowling 

30 

Samuel  Hodgson,  Bowling 

31 

Margrit  late  w  William  Fletcher,  Eccleshill 

ch  Michael  Driver,  Heaton 

Feb.      5 

Thomas  Craven,  Maningham 

7 

ch  John  Shaw,  Bradford 

ch  John  Mann,  of  the  pish,  of  Birstall 

11 

ch  William  Binns,  Allerton 

12 

Christopher  Wooller,  Allerton 

13 

Elizabeth  Allerton,  Bradford 

14 

Dorothy 

w  George  Kitchin,  Eccleshill 

15 

John  Jo  wet,  Clayton 

March  3 

*«John  Midgley,  Thornton 

4 

ch  Abraham  Parkinson,  Bradford 
ch  James  Wooller,  Horton 

7 

Thomas  Dawson,  of  the  Lordshipp  of  Tong 

9 

Jane  Fjastwood,  Shipley 
ch  Joseph  Hopkinson,  Claton 

10 

Isabell  Booth,  Bradford 

13 

Abraham  Denbie,  Wilsden 
ch  James  Roodes,  Bradford 

14 

Rodger  Pullan,  Bradford 

16  Martha 

w  Joseph  Woode,  Eccleshill 

Joshua 

s  George  Dodgson,  late  of  Bradford 

19 

a  bastard  ch  of  Thomas  Bloumer,  of  the  pish,  of  Calverley 

Frances 

d  Abraham  Swaine,  Bradford 

20  Hannah 

d  Bernard  Parkinson,  late  of  Bradford 

ch  Abraham  Swaine,  Horton 

21 

George  Holmes,  Bradford 
Cuthbert  Veritie,  Bierley 

22 

ch  John  Hargit,  Bowling 

24 

Walther  Waterhouae,  Bradford 

(149  Burials  for  the  Year.) 

1666. 

Mar.     27 

ch  John  Rastrickes,  Eccleshill 

28 

Ann  Dobson,  Thornton 

29  Mary 

w  Edward  Terrie,  Bradford 
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31 

April      4 

14 

16 
22 
24 


May 


June 


July 


Sara 
Mercie 


28  Mary 

1 
8 
5 

8 


9 

10 
12 
14 

16 
20 
24 
25 

29 

81 

2 

5 

10 
16 

17 
19 
20 
21 
24 
1 

8 
10 
18 

15 

16 
21 


Mary 
Mary 

a  bastard  ch 
Ann 

Mary 


Bosamond 


Susanna 


Mary 


d  Randol  Dickinson,  Allerton 

Sarah  Harryson,  Maningham 
w  William  Walker,  Bradford 

John  Deine,  Uorton,  in  ecclesia 
ch  John  Swift,  Bradford 

John  Pullan,  Bradford 
ch  John  Cordingley,  Bowling 

John  Tomis,  Bradford 
ch  Nicholas  Walker,  Bradford 
d  James  Smith,  Horton 
ch  William  Clarkson,  Bradford 

Michaell  Dobson,  Thornton 
w  John  Rhodes,  Bradford 

John  Fairbancke,  Bradford 
ch  Isaac  Swift,  Bradford 

Bridget  Waterhouse,  Clayton 
ch  George  Eirkeman,  Bowling 

Samuel  Marshall,  Heaton 
ch  Thomas  Mathews,  Horton 
w  Robert  Wilson,  Bradford 
w  James  Bell,  Uorton 
w  William  Tancker,  Clayton 
w  Richard  Riddlesden,  of  ye  pish,  of  Burstall 
ch  John  Craven,  Heaton 
ch  Michcei  Clegg,  Maningham 
of  Mary  Mitton,  Bradford 
d  Thomas  Dixon,  late  of  Bradford 
ch  Widdow  Watkin,  Thornton 
ch  Jonas  Illingworth,  Thornton 
w  Jonas  Hamond,  Horton 

Thomas  Wilson,  Clayton 

Jennit  Wilks,  Maningham 

James  Sager,  Allerton 
ch  Mathew  Farrers,  Bradford 
d  Jeremiah  Bower,  Bradford 
w  Thomas  Walker,  Bradford 
ch  William  Smith,  Bradford 
w  Robert  Pollard,  Bowling 

John  Newill,  Bradford 
ch  John  Duckworth,  Thornton 
w  James  Oleadhill,  Horton 
ch  James  Jowett,  Thornton 

John  Booth,  Bradford 
d  Jonas  Craven,  Thornton 
w  Richard  Bower,  of  the  pish,  of  Calverley 
ch  Jonas  Craven,  Thornton 

Robert  Ellis,  Clayton 
w  Christopher  Stephenson,  Bowling 
w  Christopher  Birtch,  Maningham 
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22  ch  William  Flather,  Bradford 

24  ch  Christopher  Stephenson,  Bowling 

Aug.        1  w  Robert  Parkinson,  Uorton 

w  William  Rallieson,  Uorton 
5  ch  John  Foumish,  Maningham 

11  John  8  John  Uarling,  a  strainger 

ch  Joseph  Greenehough,  Bowling 
15  Thomas  Uopkinson,  Thornton 

Mary  Robertshaj,  Bradford 

24  ch  Mathew  Uollings,  Bradford 
Sept.      3  Jonathan        s  David  Parkenson,  Bradford 

ch  Joseph  Greenehough,  Bowling 

Agnes  Sowden,  Clayton 
ch  James  Snowden,  Bradford 
5  ch  William  Bains,  Wakefield 

ch  John  Balmeforth,  late  of  Maningham 
7  Susanna  and  Mary,  daughters  of  William  Field,  Bradford 

Martha  w  Leonard  Abdayle,  Bradford 

13  ch  James  Swaine,  Horton 

ch  John  Sugden,  Uorton 

15  ch  Thomas  Brigge,  Bradford 

16  Mary  w  William  Lambert,  Eccleshill 

17  ch  John  Crossbie,  Maningham 
19  William  Baull,  Bradford 

23  ch  John  Wilson,  Maningham 

25  ch  Jeremiah  Sowden,  Eccleshill 
27  Margaret  Roddley,  Bradford 
30  Ann              w  John  Robinson,  Clayton 

Oct.        2  ch  Anthony  Mason,  Thornton 

John  Tilittson,  Thornton,  buried  at  Uallyfax 
4  Ann  w  John  Draper,  Bradford 

ch  Jonas  Craven,  Ueaton 
13  ch  William  Prockter,  Bowling 

16  ch  Jonas  Cordingley,  of  Tong  Lordship 

17  Mary  w  William  Prockter,  Bowling 
Grace           w  Joel  Stead,  Shipley 

21  ch  John  Watson,  Clayton 

24  Grace  Pratt,  Bradford  [Gospell 

25  Robert  Bancke,  Bradford,  Minister  of  ye 

ch  Uenry  Drake,  Thornton 

26  w  Robert  Robinson,  Uorton 

ch  Mary  Milner,  Uorton 

27  ch  Nathaniel  Uodgson,  Bradford 

30  Christopher  Ryecroft,  Bradford 

w  William  Rendall,  Maningham 

31  ch  Joshua  Wilks,  Bradford 
Nov.       2  ch  Francis  Uagiston,  Bradford 

3  Elizabeth  Stead,  Maningham 

ch  Isaac  Lumbie,  Bradford 
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Jan. 


5 

6 
11 
12 

13  Marj 
17 
18 
22 
25 
29 

2  Rosamond 

4 

6 


7  Orace 

12  Hellin 

Abraham 
22  Mercie 
23 
25 


26 


3  Mary,  late 
5 

Thomas 
6  Susana 
8 


15 


16 
18 
22 


Daniel 


William 
Mary 


w  Mathew  Lumm,  Maningham 
Edward  Fletcher,  Thornton 
Robert  Wilson,  Bradford 
Richard  Flesher,  Horton 
d  Robert  Jackson,  Bradford 

Joshua  Har^eaves,  Bradford,  Milner 
w  Robert  Nicholls,  Horton 
ch  John  Snowden,  Bradford 
ch  John  Walker,  Horton 
ch  Thomas  Dawson,  Bradford 
d  Michael  Driver,  Heaton 
John  Oates,  Wibsey 
Nathan  Drake,  Wibsey 
Richard  Fletcher,  Eccleshill 
John  Clayton,  Horton 
ch  Jonas  Iredayle,  Maningham 
w  Mathew  Drake,  Bradford 

Robert  Emate,  Heaton 
d  Thomas  Wade,  of  the  pish,  of  Eildwick 
ch  Richard  Cordingley,  Shipley 
s  Abraham  Foster,  Thornton 
w  Jonas  Brigge,  Bowling 
ch  William  Kitson,  Eccleshill 

Margaret  Laycocke,  Maningham 
ch  Widdow  Jobson,  Bradford 

Timothy  Ryley,  a  strainger,  died  at 
Maningham 
ch  John  Jobson,  Bowling 
w  John  Ledgard,  Bowling 
ch  William  Flather,  Bradford 
ch  Robert  Terrie,  Bradford 
w  John  Watson,  Clayton 
w  Benjamin  Wailes,  Bradford 

Jennit  Whitley,  Bradford 
s  Jonas  Darwen,  Horton 
d  John  Robinson,  Thornton 
ch  John  Robinson,  Thornton 
ch  John  Butterfield,  Thornton 
Mercy  Nayler,  Bowling 
s  Joseph  Milner,  Clayton 
w  Michaell  Lancaster,  Bradford 
ch  Jonas  Robinson,  Thornton 
Thomas  Short,  Bradford 
Hellenor  Cooke,  died  in  ye  pish,  of  Calverley, 

buryed  at  Bradford 
s  William  Dawson,  late  of  Bradford 
w  William  Fairbancke,  Bradford 
d  John  Suttcliffe,  late  of  Horton 


a  bastard  ch  of  James  Jowet,  Bowling 
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25  Marj  Mortimer,  Bradford 

William  Speight,  Bierlej 
31  Grace  Bairstow,  Wibeey 

Feb.        2  ch  Bernard  Ellis,  Bradford 

Susanna         d  Thomas  Wilkes,  Heaton 

4  Richard  s  Richard  Sugden,  Thornton 
6  Samuel  Stockdajle,  Clayton 

Marj  Northropp,  Bradford 
w  Bernard  Ellis,  Bradford 

11  Michael  Langcaster,  Bradford 

12  Richard  Walker,  Bradford 

Marj  Midgley,  of  Bolton  in  Calverlej  pish. 

13  Mary  Turner,  Maningham 

14  Joseph  s  Henry  Bradshaw,  Maningham 

Mary  Oates,  Clayton 

20  George  Harryson,  Heaton,  a  strainger 

22  ch  William  Smith,  late  of  Bradford 

23  ch  John  Horsefield,  Eccleshill 

24  ch  Richard  Scales,  Clayton 

25  Peter  Hutton,  Bradford 

27  Isaac  Broadley,  Bradford 

28  ch  Thomas  Walmesley,  Bradford 
March       a  bastard  ch  of  John  Parker,  Thornton 

5  ch  Thomas  Steephenson,  Thornton 

6  ch  Jonas  Thornton,  Bradford 

11  Samuel  Smith,  Clayton 

12  Elizabeth       w  Jonas  Tetley,  Bradford 

15  Mary  w  Christopher  Bell,  Bradford 
Elizabeth      w  John  Walker,  Eccleshill 

19  ch  Anthony  Mason,  Thornton 

21  w  John  Horton,  Horton 

ch  Miles  Smith,  Wibsey 

w  Joseph  Bower,  of  the  pish,  of  Calverley 
24  Mary  w  Richard  Stead,  Bierley 

(183  Burials  for  the  Year.) 

1667. 
Mar.    29  Mr.  Francis  Corker,  Braoford,  Vicar 

80  ch  Thomas  Croft,  Bradford 

April       1  Thomas  Walker,  Bradford,  Clothyer 

ch  William  Greene,  Bradford 
2  ch  Joseph  Eamshaw,  Shipley 

Thomas  Pickles,  Clayton 
ch  Thomas  Smith,  Clayton 
8  Lawrence  Booth,  Bradford,  younger 

Francis  Smith,  Bradford,  younger 

5  ch  Joshua  Hardie,  Maningham 

6  Henry  Robinson,  Bradford,  gent 

ch  James  Rhodes,  Bradford 
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8  w  Richard  Cordinglej,  Bowling 

14  ch  John  Wilkinson,  Bradford 

14  Hellin  w  Thomas  Rhodes,  Wilsden 

16  ch  William  Pollard,  Bradford 

Marj  Bairstow,  Clayton 
ch  William  Field,  Bradford,  unbaptized 

17  Thomas  Smith,  Barkerend,  Bradford 

18  Jonas  Bradshaw,  Maningham 

Godfrey  Walker,  Bradford 
William  Snipe,  Horton 

21  ch  William  Hopkinson,  Bradford 
Thomas  s  John  Bajliffe,  Bradiford 

22  ch  Samuel  Hudson,  Bradford 
Abraham        s  Jeremiah  Jowett,  Bowling 

23  George  Wilkinson,  Clayton 

25  Edmund  Akerojde,  Bradford 

26  Elizabeth  Hill,  Bradford 

ch  Joseph  Waterhouse,  Bradford 

28  ch  John  Shutt,  Heaton 

29  William  Croft,  Wibsey 
May        2  Henry  Kitchin,  Wilsden 

w  Jeremiah  Northropp,  Maningham 
8  ch  John  Shaw,  Bradford 

13  Isaac  Smith,  Clayton 

18  ch  Michaell  Hitching,  Clayton 

22  John  Mitchill,  Bradford 

June      1  Margaret      w  Richard  Jowett,  Bradford 

5  Jeremiah  Ellingthorpe,  Bradford 

Ann  w  Henry  Savlll,  of  Bowling,  Esq. 

8  William    Richarddon,  of  Blerley, 

gentle. 

9  Thomas  s  James  Denholme,  Bradford 

Thomas  Blackebume,  Bowling 
10  w  John  Mitchill,  Bradford 

13  ch  Mary  Hey,  Eccleshill 

ch  John  Mitchill,  Bradford 
15  Sarah  d  Richard  Appleyeard,  Thornton 

18  Robert  Terrie,  Bradford 

22  ch  Jeremiah  Benned,  Bowling 

25  ch  Richard  Oill,  Bradford 

28  another  ch  Richard  Oill,  Bradford 

James  Wilkinson,  Bradford,  son  of  Xtopher 
Wilkinson,  of  London,  gent. 
James  s  Thomas  Murgitroyde,  Bradford 

29  Joshua  s  John  Jowet,  Maningham 
Julys                       ch  Abraham  Nayler,  Claton 

ch  Thomas  Goodall,  Bradford 
5  ch  John  Foumish,  Maningham 

9  Abraham  Butterfield,  Thornton 
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Jonas 


Aug. 


10 
16 

19 

20 


John 
Isabell 


21  Richard 
22 

Ann  late 
24 
26 
27 

5 

8 
12  Charles 

15 

18  Jonas 

19  Ann 
24  Samuel 
25 

26  David 
30 


Sept.      2 


4  Richard 


—     Oct. 


6 

14  Hellin 

15 

17 

18 

19  Marj 

20 

23 

27 

Alice 
1 


8  Mr.  Jonas  Waterhouse,  Bradford, 
Minister,  buried  at  Hallyfax 

ch  John  Drake,  Bradford 

ch  Thomas  Thwaits,  lijerlej 

ch  Robert  Terrie,  f^radford,  late  deceased 

s  Peter  Copper,  Eccleshill 

Jeremiah  Robinson,  Claton 
w  John  Bayly,  F^radford 

Thomas  Smith,  Godmorend,  Bradford 
ch  Abraham  Sharpe,  Bradford 

8  Richard  Warde,  Bradford 
w  William  Sykes,  Bowling 
w  Alverah  Smith,  Bradford 
ch  John  Sugden,  Morton 
ch  James  Swaine,  Bradford,  Smith 
ch  Daniell  Knight,  Bradford 
w  John  Arandayle,  Wilsden 
w  John  Bairstow,  Clayton 

8  Jeremiah  Bower,  Bradford 
ch  William  Nayler,  Bradford 
ch  Samuel  Collyer,  Bradford 

s  Samuel  Baiteman,  Claton 
w  Edward  Marshall,  Ueaton 

8  Robert  Killarbie,  Bradford 
ch  John  Woodheade,  Bradford 

8  Thomas  Rhodes,  Bradford 
ch  Henry  Bume,  Bradford 
ch  John  Robert,  Bradford 
ch  John  Ellis,  Bradford 
ch  Thomas  Thornton,  Bradford 

s  William  Greene,  of  Bradford,  Senr. 

John  Rooe,  Bowling 

Robert  Foumish,  Eccleshill 
ch  Samuel  Hudson,  Bradford 
ch  John  Waddington,  Bradford 

Jeremiah  Stead,  Shipley 
d  William  Rawson,  Shipley,  gent 
ch  Humphrey  Grainger,  Bradford 

Isaac  Bolton,  Maningham 
ch  John  Swift,  Bradford 
ch  John  Robinson,  Bradford 
ch  John  Crabtree,  Heaton 
ch  Richard  Nayler,  Bradford 
w  Thomas  Paley,  Bradford 
ch  Humphrey  Grainger,  Bradford 
ch  William  Gates,  Claton 
w  William  Gates,  Claton 
w  William  Pollard,  Heaton 
ch  Humphra  Grainger,  Bradford 


•«i 
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Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Susana 


8 

6 

9 

10 
16 

17  William 

18  Ann 
24  Jonas 
26 

28 

31 

1 
3 

7 
11 
19 

23  Mary 
24 
25 
26 

1 

8 

8 
9 


10  Mary 

13 

14  Sarah 

15 

18  Katherine 

19 

24 

26 

27 

28 

3 

4 

8  Rebecca 

Mary 
12 

18  David 

r 


Sarah  Ingham,  Chelley,  a  poor  apprentice 

Joseph  ]>^wson,  Bowling 
oh  Robert  Hill,  Bradford 
ch  Abraham  Sutcliffe,  Bradford 

George  Ingham,  Bradford 
s  William  Smith,  late  of  Bradford 
w  Mr.  John  Weddall,  Senr.,  of  Bradford,  gent 
8  MichsBll  Fletcher,  Thornton 
ch  John  Watson,  Claton 

Thomas  Thwates,  Bierley 
w  Jonas  Cordingley,  Bowling 

John  Waterhouse,  Bradford 
ch  Joseph  Booth,  Wilsden 

Richard  Meller,  Bradford 

Beatrix  Maude,  Bradford 
ch  William  Hopkinson,  Claton 

Sarah  Whittickar;  Thornton 

Thomas  Hodgson,  Bradford,  Cloathyer 
ch  Robert  Oreene,  Bowling 
w  Richard  Cordingley,  Bowling 
ch  John  Smithies,  Horton 

Richard  Jowet,  Bradford 
ch  Jonas  Wood,  Bradford 
w  Robert  Balme,  Bradford 

John  White,  Allerton 

Mathew  Deane,  Allerton 

William  Sykes,  Bowling 
ch  Joshua  Wilkes,  Bradford 
w  Henry  Kitchin,  Wilsden 
ch  Jeremiah  Northropp,  Maningham 
ch  J.  Drake,  Bradford 
d  Richard  Booth,  late  of  Bowling 
ch  John  Greengate,  Bradford 
d  Thomas  lUingworth,  Thornton 

Jeremiah  Akeroyde,  Bowling 
ch  John  Craven,  Heaton 
w  Charles  Bland,  Bradford 

Richard  Thornton,  Horton 
w  Anthony  Mason,  Thornton 
ch  Jonathan  Goldbrough,  Bradford 

Mathew  Robertshay,  Clayton 

John  Smith,  Bradford 
ch  Richard  Shepheard,  Great  Horton 
w  Edward  Tyas,  Bowling 
d  John  Bumit,  Bradford 
d  Richard  Meller,  Bradford 

William  Boococke,  Maningham 
ch  Mathew  Farrer,  Bradford 
s  John  Robinson,  Thornton 


B 
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14  Widdow  Turton,  Bradford 

Henry  Lillie,  Bradford 

ch  John  Fostards,  Bradford 

15  Mary  d  Abraham  Wilkinson,  Thornton 

18  Jeremiah        s  James  Firth,  Great  Horton 

19  Mary  d  Ambrose  Darwen,  Horton 

20  Elizabeth       w  William  Oreene,  late  of  Bradford 

21  ch  Thomas  Stevenson,  Thornton 

24  Jane  w  John  Ratchcliffe,  Bradford 

25  Peter  Sugden,  Bradford 

27  Thomas  HoUings,  Bolton 

28  George  Render,  Bradford 

Widow  Hamond,  Bradford 

30  w  John  Hanson,  Horton 

Feb.       2  w  Joseph  Dixon,  Heaton 

4  ch  William  Kent,  Bradford 

5  Richard  Croft,  Wibsey 

10  Mary  w  John  Hill,  Clayton 

11  Mary  White,  Allerton 

12  John  Robertshey,  Thornton 

16  ch  Robert  Bell,  Bradford 

17  Widdow  Lumbe,  Maningham 

18  ch  John  Murgetroyde,  Bradford 

ch  James  Mortimer,  Claton 

ch  John  Howgate,  Horton 

20  w  Thomas  Hill,  Bradford 

21  Joseph  Saw,  Bradford 

22  Andrew  Hodgson,  Horton 

23  Christopher  Lofthouse,  Horton 

28  Mathew  Haineworth,  Clayton,  Senr. 

Ann  d  John  Pearson,  Bradford 

March    1  Isabell  d  John  Holliugs,  late  of  Bradford 

6  Jonas  s  Jonas  Craven,  Heaton 

7  Sarah  d  James  Swaine,  Little  Horton 
10  Mary             w  John  Hainworth,  Clayton 

12  Richard  Holdsworth,  Horton 

w  William  Lister,  Bradford 
16  Mary  d  William  Rendall,  Maningham 

Mercy  d  John  Foumish,  Allerton 

20  ch  Edward  Hudson,  Maningham 

Elizabeth  Clarkson,  Bradford 

21  Susana  Sawden,  Maningham 

24  w  Joseph  Wooler,  Horton 

Jeremiah  Brigge,  Bradford 
Susanna         d  John  Kitchin,  Bradford 
Richard  s  John  Hodgson,  late  of  Allerton 


(201  Burials  for  the  Year.) 
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1668. 

Mar. 

27  Phoebe 

w  John  Bayly,  Bradford 

29 

John  Jagger,  Maningham 

30 

ch  Jeremiah  Drake,  Maningham 
Thomas  Phillipp,  Thornton 

April 

1  Ann 

w  Mr.  Thomas  Hill,  Chelley  in  Heaton 

2  Mawde,  late  w  Humphrey  Sowden,  Thornton 

John  Hawkhead,  Bradford 

ch  John  Sagar,  Bradford 

Ann  Ellingthorpe,  Bradford 

4 

John  Vicars,  Allerton 

Ann  Jackson,  Maningham 

6  Martha 

w  John  Denton,  Maningham 

7 

w  Michaell  Sowden,  Clayton 

11 

Robert  Killarbie,  Bradford 

Bridget 

w  John  Draper,  Bradford 
John  Ooodall,  Allerton 
Anthony  Mason,  Thornton 

14 

Ann  Rycroft,  Bradford 
w  Robert  Woode,  Wilsden 

15 

w  David  Parkinson,  Bradford 

21 

Ann  Launsdayle,  Claton 

May 

1 

Richard  Jowet,  Horton 

6  Grace 

w  Michaell  Robinson,  Wilsden 

7 

ch  William  Clarkson,  Bradford 

12 

ch  William  Huitt,  Bradford 

Isabell 

w  Richard  Webster,  Horton 

16  Martha 

w  Thomas  Swaine,  Horton 

Thomas 

8  Christopher  Swaine,  Bowling 
ch  Anthony  lUingworth,  Thornton 
ch  John  Waide,  Maningham 

18 

John  Baull,  Bradford 

23 

Judith  Birrie,  Thornton 

31 

ch  Daniel  Knight,  Bradford 

Mary  Towler,  Bowling,  a  strainger 

June 

2 

Mary  Tomis,  Claton 

7 

George  Henthome,  Bradford 

8 

ch  Thomas  Thwates,  Bierley 

12 

ch  Richard  Cordingley,  Shipley 

13  Elizabeth 

d  William  Farrer,  Bradford 

14 

ch  Anthony  Smith,  Wibsey 

20 

James  Sharpe,  Bierley 

23 

ch  Samuel  Pollard,  Bradford 
ch  Isabell  Smith,  Bradford 

28  Israel 

8  John  Webster,  Bradford 

Joseph 

s  George  Mortimer,  Maningham 

July 

1 

ch  John  Farrand,  Bradford 

3 

ch  Mathew  Gelder,  Bradford 

KIRKGATE    CHAPEL,    BRADFORD, 

AND    ITS 

ASSOCIATIONS   WITH    METHODISM. 

BY 

J.    NORTON    DICKONS. 


The  early  Methodist  Preachet^s,  1 740  to  1  7jU. 

^^f^HE  earliest  recorded  visit  of  John  Wesley  to  York- 
^^  shire  is  in  May,  1742.  But  before  that  date 
Methodism  (as  distinct  from  Wesleyanism)  had 
effected  a  lodgment  in  Bradford.  It  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine who  was  the  first  pioneer,  but  we  have  glimpses  of 
several  persons  preaching  and  holding  evangelistic  services 
through  the  districts  forming  the  borderlands  of  York- 
shire and  Lancashire.  Several  of  these  early  itinerants 
deserve  more  than  a  passing  reference. 

1.  Perhaps  the  earliest  of  these  preachers  was  the 
B/ev.  Benjamin  Ingham,*  whom  we  find  for  a  short  time 
associated  with  John  Nelson,  about  the  year  1742,  in 
preaching  and  forming  religious  societies  in  the  villages 
of  the  West  Riding.  Mr.  Ingham,  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  was  an  ordained  Minister  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  one  of  the  band  of  Oxford  Methodists.  He 
accompanied  John  and  Charles  Wesley  to  Georgia  in 
1735,  and  afterwards  to  Herrnhut.      On  his  return  to 

*  The  Moravians  were  indebted  to  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Ingham  for  their  settle- 
ment at  Fulneck.  His  Honour  Judge  Ingham,  of  Birkdale,  formerly  County  Court 
Judge  at  Bradford,  is  a  grandson  of  Mr.  Ingham,  and  has  in  his  possession  several  of 
his  MSS. 
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England  he  settled  at  his  native  town  of  Ossett,  and  at 
first  preached  in  the  Established  Churches,  but  encounter- 
ing much  opposition  from  the  clergy,  began  to  preach  in 
the  fields  and  in  private  dwelling-houses,  and,  assisted  by 
the  Moravians,  founded  what  has  been  termed  a  Moravian 
form  of  Methodism.  Ingham  formed  his  converts  into 
Societies,  of  which  there  were  ultimately  sixty  in  York- 
shire alone,  including  a  Society  at  Bradford  and  another 
at  Great  Horton. 

2.  The  Rev.  William  Grimshaw  in  1742  became 
curate  of  Haworth.  In  addition  to  discharging  his  duties 
as  such,  he  visited  in  regular  succession  every  two  weeks 
a  niunber  of  places  lying  on  the  confines  of  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  often  preaching  and  exhorting  as  many  as 
thirty  times  a  week.  After  he  became  connected  with 
the  Wesley s  he  laboured  as  one  of  John  Wesley's  "  assist- 
ants," and  in  that  capacity  superintended  two  Methodist 
Circuits  which  extended  over  many  towns  in  Yorkshire, 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  and  which  usually  bore  the 
name  of  "  Grimshaw's  Circuits,"  the  lay  itinerants  being 
called  "  Grimshaw  preachera"  He  regulated  the  Metho- 
dist classes,  renewed  the  tickets,  conducted  the  love  feasts, 
attended  the  proceedings  of  Wesley's  Conference  (when 
it  was  held  at  Leeds  once  in  three  years),  preached  m  the 
Methodist  preaching  houses,  and  discharged  all  the  duties 
of  a  Methodist  preacher.*  So  strong  was  his  attachment 
to  the  Methodists  that,  as  he  could  not  lawfully  permit 
them  to  preach  in  his  pulpit,  he,  at  his  own  cost,  built  a 
meeting  house  for  their  use  at  Haworth.  Grimshaw  often 
preached  at  Bradford,  and  not  being  allowed  the  use  of 
the  Parish  Church,  preached  at  various  places  in  the 
town,  his  particular  arena  being  a  spot  afterwards  occu- 
pied as  a  coal-staith  in  Well  Street. 

In   1749,   imder    Grimshaw's    influence  a  Methodist 

*  The  first  trustees  of  the  first  Methodist  preaching  house  at  Padiham  were  "  John 
Wesley,  clerk,  Bristol ;  Charles  Wesley,  clerk,  Bristol ;  William  Grimshaw,  clerk, 
Haworth  ;  Thos.  Golbeck,  grocer,  Keighley  ;  John  Nelson,  Birstal,  gent. ;  John 
GreeDwood,  Stanbnry,  gent. ;  and  Jonathan  Madcew.  The  chapel  was  built  in  1758, 
and  Grimshaw  and  William  Barney  preached  the  opening  sermons**  (Moore*s 
3fethoditm  in  Burnt fy  and  Ea*t  Laneathiret  page  29). 
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Society  was  formed  at  Manningham,  which  met  at  the 
house  of  Hannah  Stead* 

Mr.  James  statesf  that  the  Vicar  of  Bradford  complained 
to  the  Archbishop  of  York  of  the  irregular  preaching  of  the 
early  Methodists  in  Bradford,  and  wished  measures  to  be 
taken  to  put  them  down,  but  that  the  Archbishop  returned 
for  answer,  "  Oh,  let  those  mad  fellows  alone."  Probably 
this  contemptuous  answer  of  the  Archbishop  was  the 
reason  why  the  early  Methodists  in  Bradford  were  so  free 
from  mob  violence  and  riotous  interference  with  their 
religious  assemblies. 

3.  William  DarneyJ  was  one  of  those  evangelists 
whose  labours  have  not  been  recorded  by  any  biographer. 
Very  little  is  known  of  his  early  life.  He  is  stated  to 
have  been  a  pedlar  at  Leeds — some  say  a  dogger — carry- 
ing his  pack  and  selling  his  wares  up  and  down  the  dis- 
tricts bordering  upon  the  confines  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  and  preaching  the  gospel  to  whoever  would 
listen  to  him.  He  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  and  imbued 
with  Calvinistic  doctrines,  and  is  said  to  have  been  "  a 
man  of  deep  piety,  strong  sense,  and  burning  zeal." 

Nothing  is  known  of  him  prior  to  1742,  when  he  is 
stated  by  Myles,  in  his  Chronological  History  of  the 
Methodists^  to  have  become  one  of  Wesley's  lay  preachers. 
In  the  preface  to  Hymn  162  of  his  hymn  book  he  says. 


*  Stamp*8  MethodUm  in  Bradford,  page  30.  Mr.  Stamp  says  there  was  formerly 
an  old  bible,  formerly  used  in  the  reading  desk  then  (in  1840)  kept  in  the  vestry  of 
the  Bradford  Parish  Church,  containing  a  covenant  in  Mr.  Grimshaw's  handwriting 
.ns  follows  :  *'  Often  have  I,  and  once  more  do  I  totally  devote,  most  solemnly 
surrender  by  this  sacred  Book  of  Gkxl,  and  for  ever  give  up  to  Ood,  in  Christ,  my 
Head  and  Lord,  my  body,  soul  and  spirit,  and  all  I  am  and  have  and  may  be,  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  St.  Paul's  Exhortation  :  Romans  xii.,  1,  2.  And  I  nothing  doubt,  but, 
that  ajB  I  have  hitherto  found  by  many  years'  experience  in  Christ,  that  His  grace 
is  sufficient  for  me,  so  I  always  shall  be  enabled  to  do  all  things,  through  Christ 
which  strengtheneth  me.    So  help  me,  0  Triune  God."     William  Gbimshaw, 

August  4,  1754.  Minister  of  Haworth. 

Mr.  Collins,  one  of  the  churchwardens  at  the  Parish  Church,  informs  me  he  has 
searched  for  this  bible  without  success. 

•j-  Hittory  of  Bradford  i)age  232. 

X  For  much  of  the  information  about  Darney  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  D.  Hard- 
castle's  article  on  Willitim  Darnty**  Jlyvin^  in  J.  H.  Turner's  Ynrkghv^e  Folk  Lore, 
*ol.  1,  page  74,  and  to  Mr.  Moore's  Hittory  of  Wetleyai^  JUrthoditvi  in  Burnley  and 
!!nst  tancathire,  1899. 
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"  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1742,  after  I  had  begun  preach- 
ing (sometimes  when  I  was  under  great  affliction  both  of 
body  and  mind)  I  began  to  question  my  call  to  the  minis- 
try, altho'  I  had  a  clear  call  in  October  before."     He  is 
said  to  have  preached  at  Bradford  and  Manningham  about 
the  year  1744.     About  the  same  time  he  preached  his 
first  sermon  at  Ha  worth  in  a  house  in  the  "  ginnel  oppo- 
site the  church  gates."     His  subject  was  "  ^Ivation  by 
faith,"  and  Grimshaw,  who  went  to  hear  him  and  to  refute 
what  he  considered  Darney's  errors,  was  convinced  that 
Darney  was  right,  and  shortly  after  took  his  stand  by  his 
side,    at  one  meeting  giving  out  the  hymn  before  the 
sennon,  and  at  another  concluding  with  prayer.    Some  of 
the  villagers  said  that  "  mad  Grimshaw  had  turned  Scotch 
WilVs  clerk."    Grimshaw,  in  writing  to  Dr.  Gillies,  says, 
"  William  Darney  came  to  Haworth  in  1745.*    The  Lord 
was  with  him  indeed,  and  I  have  cause  to  bless  God  for 
it."     Darney  formed  and  visited  a  number  of  societies 
which  were  known  as  "  Darney's  Societies,"  because  he 
regularly  visited  them,  preachmg  and  holding  meetings 
with  the  members.     These  societies  ultimately  became 
merged  in  the  wider  and  more  permanent  organization  of 
the  w  esley s. 

Darney's  name  often  appears  upon  the  pages  of  the  old 
circuit  account  books  preserved  at  Keighley.  Among  the 
payments  appear  the  following  items  : 

Oct.  10,  1748.  Gave  Wm.  Darney 

Jan.  10,  1749.  To  Wm.  Darney's  wife 

A  pair  of  boots  for  Wm.  Darney 

April  8,  1749.  To  Wm.  Darney's  wife 

July  11,  1749.  To  W.  Darney's  wife 

Jan.  17,  1760.  To  W.  Darney 
Oct.  14,  1762. 
Jan.  16,  1763. 


>>  99 


»  >> 


To  W.  Darney's  horse 


1 

7 

1 

10 

0 

14 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

1 

0 

8 

0 

0 

3 

5 

0 

3 

1 

7 

*  Mr.  Moore  sajs  "  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Grimshaw  has  made  a  mistake 
in  this  date,  for  he  says  in  the  same  letter  that  Darney  went  from  his  parish  to 
Rossendale.  His  visit  to  Rosseudale  took  place  in  1744,  so  that  probably  his  visit  to 
Haworth  was  in  the  early  part  of  that  year." 
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April  14, 1763.     To  W.  Damey  5     5  0 

„         „          „  W.  Darney's  horse  12  0 

July  7,       „          „  W.  Darney  3     5  0 
„         „          „  W.  Damey  for  his  journey 

to  London  1  15  4 


Darney  was  of  a  poetic  tm*n  of  mind,  and  at  the  close 
of  his  sermons  frequently  recited  verses  of  his  own  com- 

Eosing.  In  1751  he  published  "A  Collection  of  Hymns, 
y  William  Darney,  m  four  parts.  Leedes  :  Printed  by 
James  Lister,  1751.  12mo.  296  pages."  Each  part  has 
a  separate  title  page.  A  large  proportion  of  the  hymns 
have  passages  of  scripture  prefixed,  indicative  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  some  nave  special  titles,  and  some  have  titles  point- 
ing out  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  written, 
e.g. ,  Hymn  No.  7  :  "  The  progress  of  the  gospel  in  divers 
places  of  Great  Bratain "  {sic\  Hymn  74  :  "A  hymn 
first  made  for  the  little  societies  in  the  north  of  York- 
shire." Hymns  102  and  103,  "  Funeral  Hymns,  first  made 
for  William  and  Mary  Calvert,  a  young  couple  who  lay 
sick  together,  and  died  on  one  bed  ;  August,  1750." 

Damey  must  often  have  preached  in  Bradford.  In  his 
Progress  of  the  Gospd  he  speaks  in  no  flattering  terms  of 
the  state  of  society  at  Bradford.  Probably  Bradford  was 
neither  worse  nor  better  than  other  towns  in  England  or 
Wales.  Howell  Harris,  the  great  Calvinistic  Methodist 
Evangelist,  who  died  in  1773,  in  describing  Wales  before 
he  began  his  labours  says,  "  There  was  at  that  time  a 

general  slumber  over  the  land  ;  no  one  whom  he  knew 
ad  the  true  knowledge  of  God  ;  a  universal  deluge  of 
swearing,  lying,  revelling,  drimkenness,  fighting  and 
gaming  nad  overspread  the  country  like  a  mignty  torrent, 
and  that  without  any  notice  taken  of  it,  or  a  stop  as  far 
as  he  had  seen  attempted  to  be  put  to  it." 

To  return  to  Damey 's  Hymn,  which  he  says  is  '*  not 
made  so  proper  for  singing  as  for  reading,"  it  is  divided 
into  104  verses,  and  the  following  relate  to  parts  of 
Yorkshire  : 
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V.  32  Id  Leedis  and  many  towns  around,  the  work  goes  sweetly  on  ; 
There's  many  hear  the  Gospel  sound,  and  to  the  Saviouk  turn. 

33  0  may  the  number  more  increase,  to  find  the  sprinkling  blood, 
Which  do  thy  People  all  refresh,  to  praise  thy  Name,  0  GoD. 

34  In  Birstal  and  in  Towns  thafs  near  have  long  time  heard  the 

sound, 
Of  thy  sweet  Gospel  Saviouk  dear  I  Let  much  Fruit  there  be  found 

35  0  purge  thou  them  from  Biggotry,  likewise  from  spiritual  Pride : 
And  make  them  simple  ;  set  them  free  in  Jesus  to  abide. 

36  0  do  thou  them  restore  again,  0  God  to  their  first  Love  ; 
Then  shall  they  cheerfully  go  on,  and  never  from  thee  move. 

37  On  Wakefidd  cast  a  pitying  Eye,  for  it  hath  long  withstood  ; 
And  did  thy  Messenger  defy,  0  turn  thou  them,  0  GoD. 

38  On  Bradford  likewise  look  thou  down,  where  Satan  keeps  his  seat ; 
Come  by  the  power  LoKD  him  disthrone,  for  thou  art  very  great 

39  In  Windall  and  in  BcUldon  Town,  the  Children  simple  be  ; 

In  Teadon  and  in  Jlensfon  tireeti,  some  truly  mourn  for  thee. 

40  In  Ecclesall  they're  stiff  and  proud,  and  few  that  dwell  therein, 
Do  shew  they've  any  fear  of  GoD  or  hatred  unto  sin. 

41  0  let  them  feel  thy  mighty  Power,  before  that  they  do  die  ; 
And  save  them  from  their  hellish  Gore,  on  JESUS  to  rely. 

42  In  Keighley^  by  thine  own  right  Uand,  a  Church  is  planted  there ; 
0  help  them  Saviour  all  to  stand,  thy  Goodness  to  declare. 

43  UawortKi  a  place  that  God  doth  own,  with  many  a  sweet  smile ; 
With    Power  the  Gospel's  preach'd  therein,   which  many  one 

doth  feel. 

44  Both  far  and  near  they  hither  come,  their  hungry  souls  to  feed ; 
And  God  from  Ileaven  sendeth  down,  to  them  the  living  Bread. 

45  There's  many  go  rejoicing  home,  in  praising  of  their  GoD  ; 
And  want  their  Neighbours  for  to  come,  and  taste  the  heav'nly 

Food. 

46  But  while  the  Strangers  do  receive,  the  Blessing  from  above, 
There's  many  near  the  Church  that  starve  for  want  of  Jesus  Love. 

47  They  do  content  themselves  like  Swine  to  feed  on  Husks  and  Dirt ; 
For  all  their  pleasure  is  to  Sin,  and  live  in  carnal  Sport. 

48  At  Bradford  dale  near  Thornton  Town,  and  Places  all  around ; 
And  at  Lingbob*  sometimes  at  Noon,  the  gospel  trump  we  sound. 

*  "  Lingbob "  was  afterwards  known  as  Wilsclen  HilL  **  The  first  class  was 
eetablished  there  a  considerable  time  before  1760,  probably  in  1747,  when  Thos.  L^ 
preached  there,  which  he  called  ^  Lingbobin.*  In  1760  Lingbob  appears  upon  the 
Docks  for  the  first  time.  The  earliest  item  for  quarterage  is  *  October  16,  1670. 
Ling  Bob,  by  Mr.  Qrimshaw,  10/8.'  The  next  entry  is  <  Jan.  14,  1762.  Ling  Bob, 
6/8;  Thornton,  7/3,  by  W.  Grimshaw.*  *Ling  Bob  and  Haworth,  11/-,  by  ditto.* 
*OctU,  1762.  Wilsden  Hill,  by  Jeremiah  Robertshaw,  8/10.'  April  14,  1763. 
CHUces  and  Wilsden  Hill,  13s.  6d.'  Oakes  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  place  near 
AUeiton*'  (Ward's  Methodism  in  Bingley,  page  95). 
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Darney  suffered  many  trials  for  conscience  sake.  He 
was  accustomed  to  pay  a  weekly  visit  to  Almondbury, 
where  his  ministry  provoked  violent  opposition,  headed 
by  the  clergyman  and  his  clerk,  who  was  also  deputy 
constable.  One  evening  when  he  was  preaching,  the 
clerk  came  in,  followed  by  a  mob,  and  holding  his  con- 
stable's staff  in  his  hand  said,  "  I  charge  thee  in  the 
name  of  King  George  to  come  down."  Darney  promptly 
answered  him,  "  I  charge  thee  in  the  name  of  the  King 
of  Kings  that  thou  let  me  go  on  with  my  sermon."  The 
clerk  shouted  "  Pull  him  down."  The  mob  seized  the 
preacher,  tore  his  hair,  and  after  much  maltreating  him, 
dragged  him  into  the  street,  where  they  threw  him  down 
and  kicked  him  with  their  iron-shod  clogs  until  it  was 
feared  his  life  would  be  sacrificed.  Darney,  with  more 
determination  than  most  of  his  brethren,  appealed  to  the 
law  for  protection,  and  the  case  came  before  the  Vicar  of 
Sandal,  who  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  The  parish 
clerk  cited  in  his  defence  "  The  Five  Mile  Act"  (17  Charles 
II.,  cap.  2,  1665).  "  That  Act,"  replied  the  vicar,  "is  for 
thee  and  thy  mob  ;  and  as  Mr.  Darney  is  a  licensed 
preacher,  and  was  preaching  in  a  licensed  house,  you 
might  as  well  have  pulled  me  down  when  preaching  in 
my  own  church  ;  and  if  you  do  not  settle  this  business 
before  the  quarter  sessions,  both  you  and  all  concerned  in 
this  brutal  affair  will  be  transported."  The  matter  was 
settled  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  constable,  and  Darney 
went  on  his  way  rejoicing.  The  little  class  had  neverthe- 
less to  meet  for  some  time  as  early  as  five  o'clock  a.m.  to 
elude  their  enemies.* 

4.  But  the  man  who  was  the  most  effective  agent  in 
spreading  Methodist  teaching  was  John  Nelson,  one  of 


•  Stevens*  Methodism,  Vol.  I.,  page  490, — In  Volt  on*  t  Life,  page  44,  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  is  related  of  Darney,  which  is  probably  the  original  of  the  many 
tales  relating  to  early  Methodists  by  its  detractora.  "  He  (Daniey)  preached  in  a 
yard,  and  stood  on  a  hogshead.  In  the  discourse  he  reverted  to  his  favourite  sub- 
ject, *  Perseverance,'  and  declared  that  the  saints  could  never  fall,  '  so  sure  as  he 
stood  tliere  they  could  never  fall.'  The  pi*eacher  here  augmenting  the  powers  of 
emphasis  by  a  too  heavy  stamp  of  the  feet,  in  went  the  head  of  the  hogshead  along 
with  the  preacher,  and  it  was  with  difficulty,  he  being  corpulent,  that  his  friends 
could  extricate  him.  ** 
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Wesley's  earliest  converts.  Nelson,  settling  in  Birstal, 
worked  at  his  calling  of  a  stone  mason  by  day,  and 
preached  and  exhorted  his  neighbours  by  night.  In  1742 
W  esley  visited  Nelson  at  Birstal,  and  has,  in  his  journal, 
left  the  following  imusually  long  account  of  his  interview. 
He  writes  : 

"  Tuesday  May  25th,  1742.  I  set  out  early  in  the  morning  with 
John  Taylor  (since  settled  in  London) ;  and  Wednesday,  2()th, 
in  the  evening,  reached  Birstal,  six  miles  beyond  Wakefield.  John 
Nelson  had  wrote  to  me  some  time  before :  but  at  that  time  I  had 
little  thought  of  seeing  him.  Hearing  he  was  at  home,  I  sent 
for  him  to  our  inn,  whence  he  immediately  carried  me  to  his 
house  and  gave  me  an  account  of  the  strange  manner  wherein  he 
had  been  led  on,  from  the  time  of  our  parting  at  London,  lie 
had  full  business  there,  and  large  wages ;  but  from  the  time  of  his 
finding  peace  with  God,  it  was  continued  upon  his  mind,  that  he 
must  return  (though  he  knew  not  why)  to  his  native  place.  He  did 
so  about  Christmas  in  the  year  1740.  His  relations  and  acquaint- 
ance soon  began  to  enquire  ^'  what  he  thought  of  this  new  faith, 
and  whether  he  believed  that  there  was  any  such  thing  as  a  man's 
knowing  his  sins  were  forgiven  ?  John  told  them  point  blank, 
that  this  new  faith,  as  they  called  it,  was  the  old  faith  of  the  gospel, 
and  that  he  himself  was  as  sure  his  sins  were  forgiven,  as  he 
could  be  of  the  shining  of  the  sun."  This  was  soon  noised  abroad  : 
more  and  more  came  to  enquire  concerning  these  strange  things. 
Some  put  him  upon  the  proof  of  the  great  truths  which  such 
enquiries  naturally  led  him  to  mention,  ^nd  thus  he  was  brought 
unawares  to  quote,  explain,  compare,  and  enforce,  several  parts  of 
Scripture.  This  he  did,  at  first,  sitting  in  his  house,  till  the  company 
increased  so  that  the  house  could  not  contain  them.  Then  he 
stood  at  the  door,  which  he  was  commonly  obliged  to  do  in  the 
evening,  as  soon  as  he  came  from  work.  God  immediately  set 
his  seal  to  what  was  spoken :  several  believed  and  therefore 
declared  that  God  was  merciful  also  to  their  unrighteousness  and 
had  forgiven  all  their  sins. 

Mr.  Ingham,  hearing  of  this,  came  to  Birstal,  enquired  into  the 
facts,  talked  with  John  himself,  and  examined  him  in  the  closest 
manner,  both  touching  his  knowledge  and  spiritual  experience : 
after  which  he  encouraged  him  to  proceed,  and  pressed  him,  as 
often  as  he  had  opportunity,  to  come  to  any  of  the  places  where 
he  himself  had  been  and  speak  to  the  people  as  God  should  enable 
him. 

But  he  soon  gave  offence,  both  by  his  plainness  of  speech  and 
by  advising  people  to  go  to  church  and  sacrament.  Mr.  Ingham 
reproved  him ;  but  finding  him  incorrigible,  forbade  any  that  were 
in  his  Societies  to  hear  him.     But  being  persuaded  this  is  the  will 
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of  God  concerning  him,  he  continues  to  this  hour  working  in  the 
day,  that  he  may  be  burthensome  to  no  man,  and  in  the  evening 
"  testifying  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus." 

During  the  panic  caused  by  the  threatened  rise  of  the 
Scottish  clans  in  favour  of  the  Young  Pretender,  Govern- 
ment appointed  Commissioners  with  authority  to  impress 
as  soldiers  all  whose  lives  were  disorderly  or  who  had  no 
apparent  means  of  obtaining  an  honest  living.  Nelson 
was  obnoxious  to  the  alehouse  keepers,  who  complained 
of  the  loss  of  their  customers  by  his  preaching,  and  to 
the  parish  clergy  to  whom  his  preaching  was  distasteful. 
One  of  his  most  active  opponents  was  the  Vicar  of 
Birstal,  Rev.  Mr.  Coleby,  who  was  also  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  West  Riding.  Nelson  says,  on  Friday 
as  he  wa43  hewing  stone,  it  was  in  his  mind  trouble  was 
near  at  hand.  At  night  he  was  met  as  he  was  going  to 
Adwalton,  and  told  that  "  the  parson  and  alehouse  keepers 
had  agreed  to  press  me  that  night,"  and  to  send  him 
away  the  next  morning,  for  the  Commissioners  were  to 
sit  at  Halifax,  and  they  would  "despatch  me  before  I  could 
get  any  one  to  appear  on  my  behjiu.  I  said,  "  I  cannot 
fear,  for  God  is  on  my  side,  and  His  word  hath  added 
strength  to  my  soul  this  day,  and  if  I  fall  into  the  hands 
of  wicked  men  God  shall  be  glorified  thereby,  and  when 
He  hath  proved  me  in  the  furnace  He  will  bring  me  forth 
as  gold."  He  was  seized  the  next  day  while  preaching  at 
Adwalton.  One  of  his  townsmen,  Mr.  Charlesworth, 
oflfered  £500  bail,  but  it  was  refused,  "  as  no  bail  was  to 
be  taken  for  a  Methodist  ('so-caUed'),"  and  Nelson  was 
taken  to  Halifax,  where  Coleby  sat  on  the  Bench  as  one 
of  the  Commission.  What  followed  is  best  told  in  Nel- 
son's own  words.     He  writes  in  his  Journal  : 

**  They  smiled  at  one  another  as  soon  as  they  saw  me.  They 
bid  the  doorkeepers  not  to  let  any  man  come  in  ;  but  Mr.  Thomas 
lirookes  had  got  in  with  me  ;  and  they  said  *  That  is  one  of  his 
converts/  They  then  called  Joseph  Gibson  {the  constabU  w/io 
apprehended  him\  and  asked  'How  many  men  have  you  brought?' 
He  said  *  One.'  *  Well,  and  what  have  you  against  him  *  *  Why, 
gentlemen,'  he  said,  *  I  have  nothing  to  say  aguinst  him,  but  he 
preaches  to  the  people ;  and  some  of  our  townsmen  don't  like  so 
much  preaching.'    They  broke  out  in  laughter  ;  and  one  of  them 
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swore  I  was  fit  to  go  for  a  soldier,  for  then  I  might  have 
preaching  enough.  I  said  to  him,  *  Sir,  you  ought  not  to  swear.' 
'  Well,'  said  they  to  me,  '  you  have  no  licence  to  preach  and  you 
shall  go  for  a  soldier.'  I  answered,  *  Sir,  I  have  surely  as  much 
right  to  preach  as  you  have  to  swear.'  He  said  to  the  Captain, 
'  Captain,  is  he  fit  for  you  ?  '  *  Yes,'  he  answered.  *  Then  take 
him  away.' " 

Nelson  was  detained  as  a  soldier  for  nearly  three 
months,  when  he  was  discharged  at  the  instance  of  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon.  After  enduring  much  persecu- 
tion he  died  suddenly  in  1775. 

The  dungeon  in  which  Nelson  was  confined  was  situate 
in  a  block  of  buildings  at  the  junction  of  Westgate, 
Kirkgate  and  Ivegate. 

"  The  building  was,"  says  Mr.  James,*  "  the  ancient  Toll  Booth 
of  the  town  alluded  to  in  the  Court  Rolls  of  the  Manor.  From 
the  latter  it  is  certain  that  about  the  year  1600  the  entrance  to 
the  Court  House  was  in  Ivegate,  and  it  may  therefore  be  presumed 
that  the  Court's  Baron  and  Leet  were  held  over  the  Toll  House, 
and  that  there  the  Abbot  of  Kirkstall  and  Sir  Walter  Calverley 
sat  and  examined  witnesses  in  the  cause  of  Tempest  and  others 
V.  Bolling.f  This  place  was  also  undoubtedly  the  'Hall  of  Pleas' 
comprised  in  the  grant  of  the  manor  by  Charles  the  1st.  Under- 
neath was  the  Town's  Dungeon." 

The  accompanying  sketch  from  a  drawing  made  by 
Mr.  J.  Wilson,  for  Stamp's  History ^  sh^ws  the  buildings 
as  they  existed  in  1831.     Mr.  Stamp  says  : 

'*  The  Market  Place  at  that  (1744)  period  was  the  triangular 
opening  at  the  top  of  Kirkgate,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  the 
cross^  referred  to  in  Nelson's  Journal.  Two  sides  of  the  opening 
were  occupied  by  butchers'  shambles,  having  slaughter-houses  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.     The  dungeon  is  still  existent  and 

•  Hut9ry  of  Bradford,  page  29. 

t  Mentioned  in  Jameses  History ,  page  104. 

I  "After  being  removed  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Parish  Church,  the  market  was 
held  at  the  bottom  of  Westgate  for  many  centuries  until  1801,  when  the  place  was 
changed  to  where  the  New  Exchange  stands,  and  thence  to  it«  present  site  adjacent 
to  Dudley  Street.  An  ancient  cross,  surrounded  by  steps,  and  the  site  of  which  is 
BtiU  to  be  seen,  stood  not  far  from  the  top  of  Ivegate.  During  the  Civil  Wars  the  top 
of  the  cross  was  said  to  have  been  broken  off  by  the  over-zealous  Puritans  in  their 
desire  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  the  faith  which  they  so  stoutly  condemned.  A  flight 
of  steps  and  an  underground  cell  were  discovered  some  four  years  ago,  underneath 
where  the  cross  stood.  This  cell  is  8un(X)6ed  to  have  formetl  a  place  of  imprisonmt^nt 
for  offenders  against  the  market  laws     (^The  I^ed»  Mtrennj^  Feb.  2Gth,  18<»8). 
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now  forms  the  lower  cellars,  two  stories  from  the  level  of  the 
street,  under  the  shops  of  Messrs.  Buckle  &  Blackburn.  The 
entrance  marked  *  E '  in  the  sketch  was  along  a  dark  passage 
opening  into  Ivegate.  The  dungeon  is  said  to  have  been  divided 
into  two  compartments,  one  for  male,  the  other  for  female 
delinquents.  Each  of  these  was  little  more  than  three  yards 
square,  and  must  have  fully  answered  the  description  given  by 
Nelson  in  his  Journal. 

The  shops  referred  to  above  then  stood  in  a  recess  and  formed 
part  of  the  shambles  looking  up  Westgate.  The  upper  part  of 
the  houses  overhung  the  street,  the  front  resting  upon  pillars ; 
whilst  underneath  was  the  standing  for  butter  sellers." 

The  old  Toll-booth  was  taken  down  in  1868,  and  the 
dungeon  filled  up.  Before  its  demolition  a  sketch  of  the 
old  dungeon  was  made  by  Mr.  John  Sowden,  artist, 
which  is  nere  reproduced.* 

Methodism  from  1  lAA  to  1 756. 

For  many  years  Birstal  was  the  centre  of  Methodist 
life  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  only  glimpses  we  get  of 
Methodism  in  the  district  of  Braaford  are  to  be  found  in 
Wesley's  journals.  In  his  early  days  John  Wesley 
appears  to  have  had  no  systematic  arrangement  with 
regard  to  his  preaching  tours.  Afterwards  he  says  (in 
one  of  his  journals)  that  he  determined  not  to  preach  in 
any  place  unless  he  could  strike  again,  and  in  1746  we 
find  him  dividing  England  into  six  rounds  or  circuits,  to 
each  of  which  he  assigned  one  or  more  of  his  preachers. 
The  fifth  of  these  circuits  was  York,  which  included  not 
only  the  whole  of  Yorkshire  but  also  the  counties  of 
Chester,  Nottingham,  Derby  and  Lincoln. 

John  Wesley  does  not  appear  to  have  visited  Yorkshire 
before  1742,  after  which  date  he  appears  to  have  visited 
Bradford  regularly  every  year.  We  here  collect  together 
the  notices  relating  to  Bradford  appearing  in  Wesley's 
journals.  The  first  entry  is  under  the  date  of  17th  May, 
1744,  when  he  writes  : 


*  Nelson  was  not  the  only  one  of  Wesley's  preachers  who  was  illegaUy  impressed. 
John  Downes  was  impressed  and  sent  to  Lincoln  Gaol,  and  Thomas  Beard  (the  proto- 
martyr  of  Methodism),  another  assistant,  shared  the  same  fate,  and  died  in  prison. 
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^*- 1  preached  at  five,  on  Matthew  the  10th ;  about  noon,  at  Little 
Uorton  near  Bradford ;  about  three  in  the  afternoon  at  Sticker 
Lane,  and  at  Birstall  in  the  evening. " 

We  may  here  remark  that  the  reasons  why  the  early 
Methodist  preachers  preached  at  so  early  an  hour  as  five 
a.m.  were  to  avoid  disturbance  by  mobs,  and  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  services  of  the  Church  of  England.  "  When 
there  were  very  few  itinerants,  the  Societies  were  visited 
at  most  but  once  a  fortnight,  frequently  but  once  a  month, 
and  sometimes  the  preachers  were  longer  in  the  return  of 
their  visits  to  the  people,  so  that  when  they  preached  in 
the  evening  they  generally  preached  the  morning  follow- 
ing ;  and  tne  people  willingly  got  up  to  hear  them,  and 
profited  by  so  doing."* 

The  next  entry  relating  to  Bradford  is  under  the  date 
Thursday,  25th  April,  1745,  when  Wesley  writes  : 

"  I  preached  at  Uorton  and  Bradford.  Here  I  could  not  but 
observe  how  God  has  made  void  all  their  labour  who  make  void 
the  law  through  faith.  Out  of  these  large  Societies  in  these 
towns,  how  small  a  remnant  is  left.  In  Uorton  scarce  ten  persons 
out  of  four  score  ;  in  Bradford  not  one  soul." 

The  Societies  here  referred  to  were  no  doubt  those  founded 
by  Mr.  Ingham. 

In  1746  Wesley  was  again  preaching  in  Bradford  to 
"  a  quiet  congregation,"  and  again  on  Monday,  27th  April, 
1747,  when  he  writes,  "I  preached  at  Birstall,  at  Wibsey 
Moor,  and  at  Bradford,  and  regulated  the  Societies." 

It  was  in  all  probability  upon  this  occasion  that  the 
first  Methodist  Society  was  formed  in  Bradford.  This  is 
confirmed  by  Thomas  Mitchell,  who  says  in  his  auto- 
biography,t  "  Soon   after   this  (his  discharge   from  the 


*  Myle8*8  Ckronologieal  Higtory,  page  172.  On  some  occasions  services  were 
held  earlier.  Weslcj,  In  his  journal :  "  1787.  Monday,  January  Ist.  We  began 
the  service  at  four  iu  the  morning  to  an  unusually  large  congregation."  "1787. 
Sunday,  Dec.  9.  I  went  down  at  half -past  five  but  found  no  preacher  in  the  chapel, 
though  we  had  three  or  four  iu  the  house,  so  I  preached  myself.  Afterwards  in- 
quiring why  none  of  my  family  attended  the  morning  preaching  they  said  it  was 
because  they  sat  up  too  late.  I  resolved  to  put  a  stop  to  this,  and  therefore  ordered 
that  ever^'one  under  my  roof  should  go  to  bed  at  nine,  that  everyone  might  attend 
the  morning  preaching,  and  so  they  have  done  ever  since." 

t  Memoir 9  of  Early  Methoditt  Preachers^  by  Jackson  (two  vol.  edition),  VoL  1, 
page  47. 
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army)  Mr.  Wesley  caine  to  Bradford  and  preached  *  on 
this  one  thing  I  do/  He  joined  several  of  us  together  in 
a  class  which  met  about  a  mile  from  the  town.  But  all 
of  them  fell  back  and  left  me  alone,  yet  afterwards  some 
of  them  returned." 

The  manner  in  which  the  statement  is  worded  authorised 
(says  Mr.  Stamp)  the  supposition  that  Mitchell  was  the 
first  leader  as  well  as  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
Society  then  formed. 

Thomas  Mitchell  deserves  some  notice.  In  all  proba- 
bility he  was  the  first  Methodist  in  Bradford.  He  was 
born  at  Bingley,  Dec.  3rd,  1726,  and  afterwards  appren- 
ticed to  a  stone  mason,  and  became  a  soldier  m  the 
"Yorkshire  Blues."  On  the  termination  of  the  Scotch 
Rebellion  of  1745  he  was  discharged  from  the  army,  and 
coming  under  the  influence  of  Wesley  became  in  1748  a 
Methodist  itinerant,  and  laboured  with  great  simplicity, 
acceptance  and  success  until  1784  when  he  retired. 
During  his  itinerancy  he  suffered  many  harassing  and 
brutal  persecutions.  His  autobiography  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  memoirs  of  the  early  Methodist 
preachers. 

Though  Mitchell's  labours  in  Bradford  do  not  appear  to 
have  borne  much  fruit  at  the  time,  Methodism  shortly 
after  assumed  a  more  permanent  and  important  character. 

There  are  so  few  traces  left  of  the  early  Methodists 
that  we  are  tempted  to  collect  together  the  few  scattered 
notices  preserved  by  Mr.  Stamp  concerning  them. 

1.  Betty  Firth  was  one  of  the  little  band  who  prayed 
at  the  door  of  Nelson's  dungeon.  In  the  following  year 
she  removed  to  Low  Moor  to  be  the  housekeeper  for  her 
uncle,  Matthew  Sugden.  Though  not  a  Methodist,  Sugden 
allowed  Nelson  to  preach  every  other  week  in  his  house, 
and  it  was  at  Betty  Firth's  request  that  John  Wesley  was 
invited  to  Wibsey  Moor.  Mr.  Leeds,  of  Royds  Hall,  the 
owner  of  the  house  in  which  Sugden  lived,  hearing  of  Nel- 
son's preaching  in  the  house  of  one  of  his  tenants,  threat- 
ened to  turn  Sugden  out.  Sugden  requested  Mr.  Leeds 
before  carrying  out  his  threat  to  hear  Nelson  for  himself. 
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He  did  so,  and  was  so  pleased  with  what  he  heard  and  saw, 
that  he  became  a  staunch  friend  of  Nelson.  Betty  Firth 
was  originally  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Bradford,  and  though  one  of  the  first  converts  to  Metho- 
dism, and  a  member  of  the  Society  for  29  years,  she  sub- 
sequently returned  to  her  early  faith,  and  died  a  member 
of  a  neighbouring  Calvinistic  Church.  Her  husband, 
Thomas,  was  one  of  Nelson's  converts,  and  died  in  1731, 
having  been  a  member  of  the  Society  for  30  years.  His 
son,  Jonas  Firth,  was  a  Methodist  for  upwards  of  60 
years. 

2.  John  Murgatroyd  was  one  of  Mr.  Ingham's  con- 
verts, and  settled  in  Little  Horton  in  1747,  and  was  for  60 
years  a  faithful  member  of  the  Methodist  Society.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  companions  of  John  Nelson,  and  his 
house  at  Little  Horton  became  one  of  the  places  wherein 
service  was  held,  and  there  he  entertained  the  Wesleys 
and  their  assistants  when  they  visited  Bradford.  Mur- 
gatroyd is  spoken  of  as  "  one  of  the  most  cheerful  men 
that  ever  lived,"  yet  never  a  trifler.  Sparing  in  his  diet, 
living  by  rule,  plain  in  dress,  wearing  always  a  blue  coat 
and  waistcoat  and  refusing  to  alter,  not  putting  on 
mourning  even  for  his  nearest  relations.  On  one  occasion, 
having  business  in  London,  he  walked  to  and  from  London, 
a  distance  of  about  400  miles,  in  less  than  a  fortnight, 
and  the  day  before  his  death,  when  near  86  years  of  age, 
he  walked  several  miles  to  hear  preaching. 

3.  Nathaniel  Dracup  was  brother  to  John  Dracup,* 
for  many  years  minister  to  the  Sowerby  Steep  Lane 
Baptist  Chapel.  In  early  life  he  removed  to  Great  Horton 
(1729)  and  was  probably  the  first  Methodist  in  that  town- 
ship. He  was  for  upwards  of  40  years  a  local  preacher 
in  the  West  Riding,  frequently  preaching  on  the  Lord's 
Day  three  or  four  times,  and  walking  during  the  day  from 
20  to  30  miles.  He  was  the  leaaer  of  the  first  class 
formed  at  Crreat  Horton,  and  the  Methodist  services  were 


*  John  Dracup  published  "  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs,  by  John  Dracup,  Minister 
of  the  Gospel  at  Sowerby.  Bradford  :  Printed  by  John  Nicholson  &  Son,  for  James 
Dufton,  1786.     12mo." 
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held  in  his  house  until  the  erection  of  the  first  school  and 
preaching-place  there.  He  died  in  1798,  having  been  a 
member  of  the  Society  upwards  of  5 1  years.  Stamp  says 
the  only  earthly  remembrance  of  him  was  a  somewhat 
rude,  yet  touching  elegy  written  by  him  on  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  W.  Grimshaw,  to  whom  Dracup  was  devotedly 
attached. 

4.  Isaac  Duckworth  was  another  consistent  early 
Methodist.  In  1749  a  Methodist  class,  under  the  auspices 
of  Grimshaw,  was  formed  at  "The  Oaks,"  a  farmhouse  in 
the  township  of  AUerton,  of  which  John  Pickard  was  the 
leader,  and  James  and  Isaac  Duckworth,  together  with 
their  sister  Sarah,  and  one  Mary  Haigh,  and  John  and 
Mary  Clayton,  of  Daisy  Hill  (parents  of  Rev.  Isaac  Clay- 
ton), were  members.  Isaac  Duckworth  was  for  40  years 
a  member  of  the  Society.  In  1760  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  Wesleys,  who  highly  esteemed  him.  In  their 
employ  he  spent  several  years  at  the  "New  Room," 
Bristol,  and  frequently  attended  Mr.  Charles  Wesley  in 
his  joxm[ieyings  to  and  fro.  Returning  to  Bradford  he 
became  the  leader  of  a  flourishing  class,  and  opened  his 
house  for  a  preaching  place.     He  died  Sept.  28.  1791.* 

In  1748  Wesley  again  visited  Bradford.  He  enters  in 
his  journal  under  the  date  of  Tuesday,  23  (Aug.) : 

"  About  one  1  preached  at  Baildon,  and  in  the  evening  at  Brad- 
ford, where  none  behaved  indecently  but  the  curate  of  the 
parish."t 

Under  the  date  of  Monday,  28th  April,  1755,  Wesley 
writes  : 

'*  I  preached  at  Keighlej,  on  Tuesday  at  Bradford,  which  is 
now  as  quiet  as  Birstal.  Such  a  change  has  God  wrought  in  the 
heart  of  the  people  since  John  Nelson  was  in  the  dungeon  here." 

An  entry  under  head  of  Tuesday,  6th  May,  1755,  is  very 
significant  : 

*  stamp,  page  30. 

t  The  curates  often  behaved  indecently.  Thomas  Mitchell,  in  his  autobiography, 
says  :  "  C)ne  evening  while  William  Damey  was  preaching,  the  curate  of  Guiseley 
came  at  the  head  of  a  large  mob,  who  threw  eggs  in  his  face,  pulled  him  down, 
dragged  him  out  of  the  house,  and  stamped  upon  him.  The  curate  himself  then 
thought  it  was  enough,  and  bade  them  let  him  alone  and  go  their  way." 
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"Our  conference  began  at  Leeds.  The  point  on  which  we 
desired  all  the  preachers  to  speak  their  minds  at  large  was, 
*  Whether  we  ought  to  separate  from  the  church  ?'  Whatever 
was  advanced  on  one  side  or  the  other  was  seriously  and  calmly 
considered,  and  on  the  third  day  we  were  all  fully  agreed  in  the 
general  conclusion  that,  whether  it  was  lawful  or  not,  it  was  in  no 
way  expedient" 

Charles  Wesley  and  some  of  the  early  adherents,  in- 
cluding Grirashaw,  were  strongly  opposed  to  separation 
from  the  Church,  but  the  force  of  circumstances  was  too 
strong  for  them,  and  chapels,  or,  as  they  were  called, 
"  preaching  houses,"  soon  began  to  dot  the  land.  The 
firet  preaching  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bradford 
was  erected  at  Birstall  in  1751,  the  building  being  some- 
what metropolitan  in  its  character.  All  the  Methodists 
in  the  neighbouring  Societies  contributed  towards  its 
erection,  and  the  trustees  of  the  building  were  selected 
from  the  Society  at  Birstall  and  adjacent  places.  John 
Dawtery  was  the  trustee  selected  from  the  Society  at 
Horton,  but  nothing  is  recorded  about  him.  Considerable 
disturbance  ensued  respecting  the  settlement  of  this 
chapeL     Wesley  says  : 

"John  Nelson,  knowing  no  better,  suffered  a  deed  to  be 
drawn  in  the  Presbyterian  form,  giving  twelve  or  thirteen 
persons  power  not  only  of  placing,  but  even  of  displacing,  the 
preachers  at  their  pleasure.  Had  Mr.  Whitfield  or  I  known 
this,  we  should  have  insisted  on  it  either  being  cancelled  like 
that  at  Bristol,  or  so  altered  as  to  insure  the  application  of  the 
house  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  built,  without  giving 
so  dangerous  a  power  to  any  trustees  whatever." 

The  attempt  to  interweave  the  usages  of  Independency 
and  Methodism  was  not  a  success,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
controversy  known  as  "The  Case  of  Birstal  House." 

The  First  Preaching  Place — The  Old  Cock-jnt. 

The  earliest  record  of  any  house  or  room  being  used 
by  the  Methodists  as  a  place  of  religious  worship  in 
Bradford  is  in  the  year  1756,  when  the  second  floor  of  a 
large  building  in  "  Turles  Green,"  an  open  space  behind 
the  spot  where  the  Commercial  Inn  now  stands,  was  taken 

F  F 
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by  the  Society.  The  building  has  long  since  disappeared, 
but  it  stood  at  a  spot  near  the  junction  of  the  present 
Bond  Street  with  Aldermanbury,  somewhere  about  the 
site  of  the  warehouse  now  or  late  belonging  to  Mr.  Enoch 
Aykroyd.  The  annexed  sketch*  shews  the  building  and 
the  steps  from  which  Wesley  is  said  to  have  addressed 
the  crowd  of  hearers  who  attended  his  outdoor  preaching. 
Wesley  enters  in  his  Journal  for  May,  1757  : 

'*  The  latter  end  of  the  Aveek  I  spent  at  Bradford.  On  Sun- 
day, the  13th,  at  five,  the  house  contained  the  congregatiou, 
but  at  eight  they  covered  the  plain  adjoining  to  it.  The  sun 
was  hot,  until  the  clouds  interposed  ;  it  was  a  solemn  and 
comfortable  season.  As  soon  as  the  service  of  the  church  was 
ended,  I  began  at  the  end  of  the  house  again  and  exhorted  a 
willing  multitude  to  follow  after  charity.  A  shower  of  rain 
and  hail  fell  as  I  drew  to  a  conclusion,  but  it  did  not  disturb 
the  congregation.** 

The  centre  of  Bradford  has  changed  so  much  since  1756 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  identify  the  site  of  the  Cockpit. 
The  "  house  "  named  in  Wesley's  Journal  was  standing  in 
Mr.  Stamp's  time.  He  thus  describes  its  external  appear- 
ance and  the  scenery  by  which  it  was  then  (1840)  sur- 
rounded. 

"  From  the  east  end  of  the  buildingf  where  Mr.  Wesley 
stood  when  addressing  the  multitude  on  *  the  plain  *  to  the 
Sun  Inn  was  then  an  open  space,  interrupted  only  by  the  beck, 
and  the  old  stone  prison,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  what  are 
now  denominated  the  '  Sunbridge  Buildings,*  whilst  to  the 
right,  with  the  exception  of  three  houses  foiming  the  west 
side  of  Tyrrel  Street,  and  one  or  two  small  cottages  inter- 
vening, was  a  yet  further  continuation  of  *  the  plain.'  Where 
the  New  Inn  now  stands  was  then  a  low,  old-fashioned  house 
in  the  occupancy  of  the  Aked  family  ;  to  this  an  old  farm- 
house adjoined,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  several  smaller 
houses,  now  in  ruins.  Such,  with  fields,  extending  where  the 
Thornton  Road  now  runs,  together  with  the  deserted  cock-pit 
and  dog-kennel  in  juxtaposition,  was  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  this  early  preaching-house  was  situate.  The  room  itself 
was  large,  measuring  in  length  somewhat  more  than  twenty- 

*  From  a  sketch  lent  me  by  Mr.  Scruton. 

t  Now  pulled  down  and  the  site  occupied  by  the  new  buildings  of  the  Prudential 
Assurance  Company. 
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one  yards,  and  in  width  nearly  eight ;  while  underneath  was 
the  residence  of  Mr.  William  Pollard,  grandfather  of  the 
present  (1840)  proprietor  of  Scarr  Hill  Estate,  who,  with  his 
family,  if  not  more  intimately  associated,  was  yet  a  stated 
hearer  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists." 

The  circumstances  of  the  old  Cock-pit  being  let  to  the 
Methodists  for  their  services  inspired  some  local  poet  to 
compose  for  the  GentlefmavJs  Magazine  for  1798  the 
following  skit  :* 

0,  wondrous  pile,  who  can  thy  use  relate  ? 

At  once  to  God  and  mammon  consecrate  I 

Here  Christ  is  preach'd,  and  saving  faith  is  taught. 

Here  goods  are  sold,  and  merchandise  is  bought. 

Strange  union  I  so  the  Temple  once  was  made 

The  house  of  praying  and  the  house  of  trade. 

Close  underneath,  an  airy  ample  pit, 

For  cocks  and  bloodshed,  oaths  and  wagers  fit. 

The  synagogue  of  Satan  I 

Below  a  stable,  humble,  useful  cell. 

Where  quadrupeds  do  innocently  dwell. 

Hail,  medley  dome  I  most  comprehensive  plan. 

That  e'er  since  Noah  filled  the  brain  of  man. 

Such  was  his  ark,  with  three-fold  storey  join'd, 

Which  in  its  spacious  cavity  confined 

Clean  and  unclean  of  every  sort  and  kind. 

The  subsequent  fate  of  the  old  Cock-pit  building  pre- 
sents a  catalogue  of  appropriations  at  once  diversified  and 
ludicrous.  The  builaing  in  succession  passed  through 
the  several  transformations  of  cock-pit,  barracks  for  the 
soldiers  quartered  in  Bradford  during  the  riot  at  HorsfalFs 
mill,  court  house,  paint  shop,  school-room,  vagrants'  refuge, 
warehouse,  printing  office,  joiner's  shop,  moael  room,  seed 
and  oil  warehouse,  and  cloth  hall.  Besides  being  used 
for  secular  purposes,  it  was  successively  the  first  meeting 
room  of  the  Baptists  and  Methodists,  the  gathering  place 
of  the  followers  of  Joanna  Southcott  and  Baron  Sweden- 
borg,  and  of  Prophet  Wroe,  the  latter  of  whom  every 
Sunday  afternoon  held  a  sort  of  sei-vice  in  the  upper  room 
of  the  building,  to  which  he  walked  from  Dudley  Hill  in 


*  8craton*8  Old  Bradford^  page  59. 
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procession,  with  twelve  virgins  dressed  in  white  and  with 
long  white  falls.* 

Among  other  preachers  who  preached  at  the  old 
Cock-pit  was  the  celebrated  orator,  George  Whitfield. 
Whitfield  appears  to  have  visited  Bradford  three  times, 
but  the  notices  of  his  visit  are  very  scanty.  He  preached 
at  Leeds  and  Bradford  in  September,  1755,  when  he 
writes  "what  many  felt  was  unutterable."  Dr.  Fawcett 
in  his  Memoirs SSLJQ,  "the  place  at  Bradford  where  Whit- 
field preached  was  in  an  open  part  of  the  town,  near  the 
water  side  ;  his  texts  were  John  iii.  14,  and  1  John  iii.  8." 

In  1756  Whitfield  arrived  at  Leeds.  The  account  of 
his  labom*s  during  the  next  fortnight  is  contained  in  the 
following  letter  : 

Sunderland,  August  14th,  1756. 
**  It  is  now  a  fortnight  since  I  came  to  Leeds.  On  the  Sun- 
day evening,  a  few  houi-s  after  my  aiTival,  many  thousands 
were  gathered  in  the  fields,  to  whom  Jesus  enabled  me  to  speak 
with  some  degree  of  power.  The  following  week  I  preached 
in  and  about  Leeds,  thrice  almost  every  day,  to  thronged  and 
affected  auditories.  On  Sunday  last,  at  seven  in  the  morning, 
the  congregation  consisted  of  about  ten  thousand  ;  at  noon 
and  in  the  evening,  at  Birstal,  of  near  double  the  number. 
Though  hoarse,  the  Redeemer  helped  me  to  speak,  so  that  all 
heard.  It  was  a  high  day.  In  the  evening  several  hundreds 
of  us  rode  about  eight  miles,  singing  and  praising  God.  The 
next  morning  I  took  a  sorrowful  leave  of  Leeds,  preached  at 
Tadcaster  at  noon,  and  at  York  in  the  evening,  &c.*'t 

Whitfield  does  not  mention  where  he  preached  on  this 
Sunday,  but  from  Dr.  Fawcett's  Memoirs,  page  19,  we 
learn  it  was  at  Bradford,  where  Fawcett,  then  a  boy  of 
sixteen  years  and  an  apprentice,  heard  him,  and  was  one 
of  his  converts.  After  hearing  Whitfield  at  Bradford 
early  in  the  morning,  young  Fawcett  trudged  to  Birstal, 
where  Whitfield  stood  on  a  platform  at  the  foot  of  a  hill 
near  the  town,  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill  had  twenty 
thousand    people    grouped    before    him,    "thousands  of 


*  Scruton's  Old  Bradford,  page  68. 
t  Tyervtan,  Vol.  2,  page  380. 
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whom,  during  the  delivery  of  his  two  sermons,  vented 
their  emotions  by  tears  and  groans  ;  fools  who  came  to 
mock,  began  to  pray." 

We  have  few  notices  of  the  fortunes  of  the  infant 
Society,  but  we  have  glimpses  of  doctrinal  differences  at 
an  early  period. 

The  following  entries  in  Wesley's  Journal  seem  to  refer 
to  this  time  : 

"  1759.  Tuesday,  Jnly  24th.  About  seven  in  the  evening 
I  preached  at  Bradford,  at  the  door  of  the  house,  as  it  could 
not  contain  one  half  of  the  congregation.'* 

'*  Wednesday,  25th.  I  talked  with  most  of  those  whom 
Edward  Hales  had  torn  from  their  brethren.  Just  as  he  was 
coming  to  widen  the  breach,  it  pleased  God  to  take  him  to 
himself.  The  wanderers  were  now  willing  to  return,  and  I 
received  them  again,  I  trust  for  ever." 

"1761.  Wednesday,  15th  July.  About  seven  I  preached 
at  Ewood,  and  about  noon  at  Halifax.  New  opinions  had 
done  harm  here  also  ;  but  at  this  time  all  was  quiet.  I  rode 
over  to  Bradford  in  the  afternoon,  when  I  found  an  Ana- 
baptist teacher  had  perplexed  and  unsettled  the  minds  of 
sereral,  but  they  are  now  less  ignorant  of  Satan's  devices."* 

Mr.  James  in  his  History  (page  233)  makes  the  following 
comment  upon  Wesley's  note  : 

"  This  is  a  harsh  and  unjust  observation,  and  very  probably 
arose  from  the  following  circumstance  :  Mr.  Hampson,  one 
of  the  earliest  Methodist  preachers  in  the  Bradford  Circuit, 
preached  one  evening  in  the  Methodist  Chapel  (?)  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  final  perseverance  of  saints.  One  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Mr.  Crabtree's  Baptist  Society  (William  Cook)  was  not 
satisfied  with  Mr.  Hampson's  arguments  against  that  doctrine, 
and  afterwards  challenged  him  to  dispute  the  point  in  public, 
to  which  Mr.  Hampson  agreed.  A  stage  being  erected  in 
Burnet  Fields  (formerly  belonging  to  Eirkstall  Abbey)  near 
Little  Horton,  the  wordy  combatants,  surrounded  by  a  large 
concourse  of  people,  entered  the  lists.  Mr.  Crabtree  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Taylor  were  on  the  Calvinistic  side  ;  and  Mr.  Hampson 
and   his  fellow-preacher,   Mr.  Titus  Knight,t  were  on  the 

*  The  Anabaptist  teacher  here  referred  to  was  the  Rev.  William  Crabtree,  first 
pastor  of  the  Westgate  Baptist  Church. 

t  Mr.  Titos  Knight,  originally  a  collier  and  a  local  preacher,  and  one  of  the  first 
race  of  Methodist  preachers,  entere<l  the  Methodist  ministry  in  1749,  and  seceded  in 
1762.  He  afterwards  joined  the  Congregationalists  and  was  minister  of  the  Square 
Chapel,  Hali&x,  from  1772  to  1791,  and  died  in  1792.  He  wrote  Amyntas  and 
PhuettUf  and  several  other  publications. 
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Arminian  side  of  the  question.  The  resnlt,  as  stated  in 
Mannas  Life  of  Grabfreey  was  that  Mr.  Knight  became  a  con- 
vert to  Calvinism.  He  afterwards  became  pastor  of  the  Inde- 
pendents at  Halifax.  It  is  amusing  to  contemplate  the 
proceedings  of  this  extraordinary  disputation,  resembling  the 
public  contests  of  the  schoolmen  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  the 
resemblance  is  not  diminished  when  the  large  white  wig  and 
small  cocked  hat,  for  which  Mr.  Crabtree  is  so  well  remem- 
bered, are  brought  into  the  picture.*' 

During  the  period  between  Mr.  Wesley's  visits  in  1759 
and  1761,  the  floor  of  the  room  at  the  Cock-pit  building 
gave  way  whilst  the  congregation  were  assembled  for 
worship,  though  no  one  was  injured.  The  room  being 
deemed  to  be  no  longer  safe  was  given  up,  and  the  con- 

fregation  removed  to  the  "  laith "  or  barn  behind  the 
^aper  Hall  in  High  Street,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Jas. 
Garnett,  piece  maker,  and  there  for  a  season  the  services 
were  regularly  held.  Mr.  Garnett  and  his  wife  were  for 
several  years  members  of  the  Society,  and  their  names 
appear  in  1781  as  members  of  the  class  met  by  Thomas 
Haigh. 

Mr.  Stamp  refers  to  an  old  Society  book  commencing 
July  4th,  1763,  as  fm:nishing  much  valuable  material  for 
this  period.  This  book  is  not  now  in  the  muniment  safe 
at  Kirkgate  Chapel,  and  we  extract  from  Mr.  Stamp's 
book  the  following  statement  of  the  income  of  the  Society 
for  the  quarter  ending  September,  1763,  which  not  only 
gives  the  names  of  the  leaders  at  that  date,  but  also  the 
names  of  places  regarded  as  the  Bradford  Branch  of  the 
Birstall  Circuit,  though  it  is  not  known  whether  any 
regular  preachers  were  stationed  at  Bradford  at  that  time. 
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Nathaniel  Dracup  and  Ebenezer  Pyrah  were  at  this  period 
the  Society  stewards.  Mr.  Stamp  does  not  give  us  the 
items  of  expenditure  and  merely  notes,  "  they  are  princi- 
cipally  charges  presented  by  the  several  places  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  preachers  and  their  horses  during 
their  respective  visits,  together  with  the  surplus  cash 
entered  as  paid  to  Birstall. ' 

From  an  item  which  appeared  in  the  account  book 
above  referred  to  it  would  seem  that  the  room  at  the 
Cock-pit  had  again  been  occupied  as  a  place  for  preaching, 
the  rent  of  the  old  meeting-house  being  entered  in  Oct., 
1765,  as  £3  13s.  6d. 

We  cannot  in  the  absence  of  the  missing  minutes  of 
Wesley's  Conference  ascertain  when  lay  preachers  were 
first  stationed  in  Bradford,  or  their  names.  The  earliest 
recorded  ones  are  in  1765,  when  John  Murlin,  Parson 
Greenwood,  and  John  Pawson  were  appointed  to  the 
Birstall  Circuit  ;  and  the  members  of  the  Society  in  the 
Circuit  were  returned  at  the  end  of  1765  as  1376.  In 
1765  the  Birstall  Circuit,  in  which  Bradford  was  included, 
•  comprised  besides  that  town,  Halifax,  Huddersfield, 
Sowerby  Bridge,  Dewsbury,  Holmfirth,  Cleckheaton, 
Yeadon,  Woodhouse  Grove,  Shipley,  and  a  multitude  of 
smaller  places.  Under  date  of  1764,  Wednesday,  27th 
June,  Wesley  writes  : 

"  This  evening  I  preached  at  Guiseiey,  the  next  at  Keighley, 
and  on  Saturday,  the  30th,  at  Bradford.  This  was  a  place  of 
contention  for  many  years,  but  since  the  contentious  have 
quitted  ns,  all  is  peace." 

•'  Sunday,  July  ist.  I  preached  at  seven  to  a  more  numerous 
congregation  than  I  believe  ever  assembled  there  before,  and 
all  were  as  serious  as  death/* 
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The    Octdgon   Chapel. 

In  1765  the  Methodist  Society  had  so  much  increased 
in  numbers  and  importance  that  the  members  determined 
(following  the  example  of  Birstall)  to  have  a  permanent 
place  of  worship  of  their  own.  The  site  fixed  upon  was 
a  plot  of  land  in  Great  Horton  Road.  The  aspect  of  the 
district  is  now  so  changed  that  it  is  not  easy  to  point  out 
with  precision  the  exact  place  of  the  first  Methodist 
Chapel  in  Bradford.  So  far  as  can  be  made  out,  it  was 
near  Randall  Well  Street,  where  the  Empire  Theatre  Hate 
Alexandra  Hotel)  now  stands.  Randall  Well  Street  is  of 
recent  date,  not  being  shown  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  of 
1848.  Mr.  Scruton,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to 
Bradford  antiquities  and  furnished  me  with  excerpts 
from  old  title  deeds,  is  rather  inclined  to  think  that  the 
site  of  the  chapel  formed  part  of  or  adjoined  upon  a  close 
of  land  called  "Randall  Well,"  which  formerly  belonged 
to  James  Sagar,  of  AUerton  in  Bradford-dale,  yeoman. 

This  James  Sagar,  by  his  will  dated  15th  February, 
1665,  devised  unto  John  Sagar  his  son,  and  Thos.  Dobson 
of  Priesthorpe,  his  nephew,  and  their  heirs,  in  trust  for 
ever,  one  close  of  land  called  Randall  Well,  with  the 
appurtenances,  in  Horton,  near  Bradford,  in  the  tenure  of 
Maiy  Sagar,  sometime  the  land  of  Alderman  Burnhome, 
of  the  city  of  London,  of  intent  to  pay  forth  of  the  yearly 
rents  thereof  twenty  shillings  unto  a  preaching  minister 
"  at  the  Chapel  of  Thornton,  provided  he  be  an  able  minis- 
ter, orthodox  in  his  doctrine  and  judgment,  and  of  pious 
conversation,"  the  remainder  of  the  said  yearly  rent  of 
the  said  close  the  testator  willed  should  be  bestowed 
amongst  the  most  needful  poor  within  the  said  chapelry. 
And  if  the  said  chapel  should  happen  to  be  vacant  of  a 
minister,  or  supplied  with  one  that  was  erroneous  or  pro- 
fane, then  the  testator  willed  that  for  all  that  time  the 
whole  profits  of  the  said  close  should  go  to  the  poor  of  the 
said  chapelry  and  of  the  town  of  Thornton  aforesaid,  at 
the  discretion  of  his  said  feoffees.* 

*  Teatatxir's  will  was  pi-oveil  at  York,  Ist  January,  1667. 
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Leaving  the  question  of  identity  of  site,  we  find  that 
in  1765  the  land  upon  which  the  chapel  was  afterwards 
built  was  then  in  the  ownership  of  Charles  Swain  Booth 
of  Bradford  ;  and  by  an  Indenture  dated  the  3 1  st  day  of 
October,  1765,  and  made  between  the  said  Charles  Swain 
Booth,  therein  described  as  of  Bradford,  Esquire,  of  the 
one  part,  and  William  Wilkinson,  therein  described  as  of 
Bradford,  stuff  maker,  of  the  other  part ;  the  said  Chas. 
Swain  Booth,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  £20  then  paid 
to  him  by  William  Wilkinson,  demised  unto  the  said 
WUliam  Wilkinson  all  that  close  or  parcel  of  arable 
meadow  or  pasture  ground  called  or  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Hilly  Close,  containing  by  estimation 
two  days'  work  ^more  or  less)  with  the  appurtenances 
situate  lying  and  oeing  in  Horton,  in  the  parish  of  Brad- 
ford, formerly  in  the  occupation  of  Edward  Jobson,  his 
assigns  or  undertenants,  together  with  the  appurtenances 
and  also  all  and  singular  the  coal  mines,  veins,  seams  and 
quarries  of  coal,  stone,  and  other  minerals  within  the 
same,  with  full  liberty  for  the  said  Wm.  Wilkinson  during 
the  said  term  to  sink  for,  and  mine,  and  cany  away,  the 
said  coal,  stone,  and  other  minerals  ;  and  full  liberty  to 
erect  any  building  whatever  upon  the  said  close  of  ground 
or  any  part  thereof ;  to  hold  the  same  unto  the  said 
Wm.  Wilkinson  for  the  term  of  999  years,  at  the  yearly 
rental  of  £3  12s.  6d. 

The  deeds  are  attested  by  John  Fearnley  and  Jos. 
Bentley,  the  latter  the  founder  of  the  firm  of  Vint, 
Parkinson,  Hill  &  Killick,  Solicitors,  Bradford. 

It  would  seem  from  a  comparison  of  the  before-men- 
tioned lease,  and  the  next  following  deed,  that  the  name 
of  William  Wilkinson  was  inserted  in  the  lease  as  a 
nominee  of  a  body  of  trustees  for  the  new  Chapel  ;  and 
that  in  the  interval  between  the  dates  of  the  two  deeds, 
the  Methodist  Society  had  erected  upon  part  of  the  de- 
mised land,  a  building  afterwards  known  as  the  *'  Octagon 
ChapeL" 

By  another  indenture  dated  the  21st  December,  1765, 
and  made  between  the  said  William  Wilkinson  of  the  one 
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part,  and  Richard  Stocks,  of  Bradford,  grocer  and  linen 
draper,  John  Hodgson,  of  Horton,  stun  maker,  Henry- 
Atkinson,  of  Manningham,  stuff  maker,  Nathaniel  Dracup, 
of  Horton,  shuttle  maker,  John  Butler,  of  Bradford,  stuff 
maker,  Ebenezer  Pyrah,  of  Wibsey,  stuff  maker,  and 
John  Murgatroyd,  of  Horton,  stuff  maker,  of  the  other 
part.  After  reciting  that  Richard  Stocks  and  the  six 
persons  last  mentioned,  had  begun  to  erect  a  large  and 
commodious  house  for  the  purposes  of  religious  worship, 
and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  £20,  and  upon  their 
undertaking  all  the  liabilities  of  payment  incurred  as 
above,  Wilkinson  assigned  his  interest  in  Hilly  Close  to 
the  above-named  trustees  for  the  residue  of  the  said  term 
of  999  years,  to  hold  the  said  premises  upon  trust,  to 
permit  John  Wesley,  then  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford, 
clerk,  and  such  other  persons  as  he  should  from  time  to 
time  appoint,  dm^ing  his  natural  life,  to  enjoy  the  free  use 
of  the  aforesaid  newly-erected  house,  to  the  intent  that 
the  said  John  Wesley  and  such  other  persons  as  he  might 
appoint,  might  preach  and  expoimd  God's  Holy  Word. 
And  further,  that  after  his  decease,  Charles  Wesley,  then 
of  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  and  such  other  persons 
as  he  should  appoint  ;  and  after  the  decease  of  the  said 
John  and  Charles  Wesley  such  persons  as  should  be 
appointed  at  the  yearly  Conference  of  the  people  called 
Methodists  in  London,  Bristol,  and  Leeds,*  should  have 
and  enjoy  the  said  preaching  house,  for  the  aforesaid  pur- 
poses, provided  that  all  sucn  persons  should  preach  no 
other  doctrine  than  was  contained  in  the  said  John 
Wesley's  notes  upon  the  New  Testament,  and  his  volumes 
of  sermons. 

The  ground  rent  of  £3  12s.  6d.,  and  the  reversion 
expectant  on  the  determination  of  the  term,  were  released 
by  an  indenture  of  release  dated  the  12th  December, 
1785,  and  which  was  made  between  the  said  Charles 
Swaine  Booth,  then  described  as  Charles  Swaine  Booth 
Sharp,  of  Horton,  Esq.,  Thos.  Thornton,  of  Horton,  stuff 
maker,  and  John  Hodgson,  also  of  Horton,  stuff  maker. 


♦    T 


Then  the  only  townn  where  the  Methodist  (Conference  was  held. 
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whereby  John  Hodgson  covenanted  with  the  said  Charles 
Swaine  Booth  Sharp  for  the  absolute  purchase  of  the  fee 
simple  of  Hilly  Close,  together  with  all  the  building 
thereon  erected,  for  the  sum  of  ,£86,  and  confirms  the 
same  to  Thomas  Thornton.  *'  And  also  all  that  large 
building  called  The  Octagon  Chapel,  then  lately  erected 
and  made  use  of  as  a  meeting  house  by  the  people  called 
'  Methodist& '  And  also  the  several  messuages  lately 
erected  on  the  same  estate,  and  then  in  the  several  tenures 
of  John  Shaw,  Joseph  Craven,  Ely  (sic)  Yates,  John  Sug- 
den,  John  Foster,  John  Stephenson,  Geo.  Render,  Mrs. 
Landman,  and  Thomas  Waide,  to  hold  the  same  to  the 
use  of  the  said  Thomas  Thornton,  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
in  trust  nevertheless  for  John  Hodgson  and  his  heirs." 

By  other  indentures  of  lease  and  release  dated  respec- 
tively 20th  and  22nd  November,  1790,  the  lease  being 
made  between  the  said  Thomas  Thornton  and  John 
Hodgson  of  the  one  part,  and  said  Richard  Stocks,  then 
of  Manchester,  Rider  (sic)  Henry  Atkinson,  Ebenezer 
Pyrah,  John  Butler  (described  as  then  of  Kirkstall  Forge, 
ironmaster),*  and  John  Murgatroyd  (trustees  along  with 
the  said  John  Hodgson,  of  the  religious  Society  of  people 
called  Methodists  at  Bradford  aforesaid,  for  the  purposes 
in  the  said  indentinres  of  release  set  forth)  of  the  other 
part,  and  the  release  made  between  the  said  Thomas 
Thornton  of  the  one  part,  and  the  said  Richard  Stocks, 
John  Hodgson,  Henry  Atkinson,  Nathaniel  Dracup, 
Ebenezer  Pyrah,  John  Butler,  and  John  Murgatroyd  of 
the  other  part.  After  reciting  that  several  portions  of 
the  above  estate  had  been  sola  off  to  separate  purchasers 
who  had  erected  dwellings  thereon,  the  said  parties  of  the 
first  part  confirmed  unto  the  Trustees  the  remainder  of 
the  estate  by  the  following  description  : 

"All  that  close  or  parcel  of  arable,  meadow,  op  pasture 
ground,  called  or  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Hilly 
Close,  containing  by  estimation  two  days*  work  (be  the  same 
more  or  less)  situate,  lying,  and  being  in  Hortou,  in  the  Parish 
of  Bradford  aforesaid,  formerly  in  the  occupation  of  Edward 

*  Ancestor  of  the  Butlers  of  Kirkstall  Forge. 
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JobBon  or  his  assigns  or  undertenants,  and  afterwards  in  the 
possession  of  Thomas  Aked  deceased,  his  assigns,  and  all  that 
large  building  called  the  Octagon  lately  erected  thereon,  and 
then  used  as  a  Preaching  House  for  the  said  Society,  with  the 
dwelling-house,  cottages,  barn,  stable,  and  out  offices  adjoining 
and  belonging  thereto,  and  then  in  the  possession  of  the  said 
Trustees,  parties  to  the  said  Indentures,  their  tenants  or 
assigns,  and  all  those  several  messuages,  dwelling-houses,  or 
tenements,  building  and  premises  lately  erected  and  now 
standing  and  being  in  and  upon  the  said  land,  and  in  the 
several  occupations  of  John  Booth,  Joseph  Cross,  Elizabeth 
Yates,  John  Sugden,  John  Foster,  John  Stevenson,  George 
Render,  Mrs.  Landman  and  Mrs.  Waide.' 


»» 


This  deed  is  remarkable  as  being  executed  by  John 
Wesley  (spelt  Westley).  Wesley  is  not  a  pai-ty  to  the 
deed,  and  it  is  not  clear  why  he  signed  it.  Bte  had  in 
1749  a  model  deed  prepared  and  apparently  settled  by 
Counsel,  upon  which  all  his  preaching  houses  were  to  l>e 
settled.  The  form  is  set  out  at  full  length  in  the  minutes 
of  1749.  In  1788  he  had  another  model  deed  settled, 
called  "  The  Conference  Plan,"  upon  which  all  preaching 
houses  were  in  future  to  be  settled.  In  the  minutes  of 
that  year  he  says,  "  Let  no  house  be  built  on  any  con- 
sideration till  the  ground  be  first  settled  on  the  Conference 
Plan."  Probably  he  insisted  upon  all  deeds  being  fii-st 
approved  by  him,  or  perhaps  he  thought  lawyers  were  not 
to  be  trusted.  In  the  minutes  of  1791  further  directions 
concerning  Building  Committees  occur.  "1.  Everything 
relating  to  the  building  or  repairing  of  preaching  houses 
to  be  referred  to  them.  2.  No  house  shall  be  undertaken 
without  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  them,  and  not  a 
stone  laid  till  the  house  is  settled  after  the  Methodist 
form,  verbatim.  N.B. — No  lawyer  is  to  alter  one  line, 
neither  need  any  be  employed." 

In  connection  with  this  N.B.  we  may  add  that  though 
George  Highfield  and  Alexander  Mather,  the  attesting 
witnesses  to  Wesley's  signature,  are  in  the  Memorial  of 
Wakefield  Deed  Registry  described  as  "gentlemen,"  they 
were  two  of  Wesley's  preachers. 

To  complete  the  account  of  the  devolution  of  the  title 
to  the  Octagon  Chapel  we  note,  that  in  1803,  Richai^ 
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Stocks,  John  Hodgson,  Henry  Atkinson,  and  Nathaniel 
Dracup  having  died,  George  Mawson,  of  Bradford,  iron- 
master, John  Key,  of  Bradford,  and  Thomas  Hodgson,  of 
Bradford,  yeoman,  were  appointed  new  trustees. 

When  the  Octagon  Chapel  ceased  to  be  occupied  by 

the  Methodists  for  religious  purposes,  John  Butler,  Geo. 

Mawson,  John  Key,  and  John  Aked  (described  as  the 

surviving  trustees),  by  reason  of  the  increase  of  the  people 

called  Methodists,  by  an  indenture  dated  20th  November, 

1810,  "sold  to  Richard  Fawcett,  of  Bradford,  merchant,* 

for  the  sum  of   £1575,  the  Octagon  Chapel,  the  two 

messuages  contiguous,  the  cottages,  stable,  barn,    and 

yards  thereto,  and  all  that  piece  of  land  immediately  in 

front  of  the  two  messuages  and  laid  out  as  a  garden,  and 

also  that  other  close  adjoining  to  the  meetinghouse,  then 

in  the  enjoyment  of  tne  preachers  of  the  said  chapel." 

Mr.  Richara  Fawcett  also  acquired  from  the  trustees  of 

Sagars  Charity,  Randall  Well  Holme  Close.     He  pulled 

down  the  Octagon  Chapel,  and  upon  the  site  thereof  and 

of  Randall  Well  Close  erected  a  dwelling-house  called 

Mount  Pleasant.    About  1830  the  property  was  purchased 

by  Mr.  Thomas  Hill  Horsfall,  cousin  of   Mr.   Timothy 

Horsfall,   of   Hawksworth,  who  resided  there  for  some 

years.     The  house  was  subsequently  the  residence  of  the 

superintendent    minister   for   the   Eastbrook   Wesleyan 

ChapeL     From  Mr.  Horsfall  the  property  passed  to  his 

daughter,  the  late  Mrs.  Garnett,  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  W. 

Garnett,  Cromehall,  Bedale,  whose  trustees  a  few  years 

ago  sold  off  the  estate  to  various  purchasers,  who  have 

covered  the  site  of  the  old  chapel  with  modern  buildings. 

To  return  to  the  story  of  the  old  Octagon  Preaching 

House  (John  Wesley  desired  his  chapels  to  be  called 

**  preaching  houses,"  and  not  chapels  or  churches)  we  have 

very   little   documentary   evidence  respecting  it.      The 

earliest  notice  of  it  in  Wesley's  Journal  is  under  the  date 

of  Sunday,  July  26th,  1766,  when  he  writes  : 

*  The  Fawcett  &imily  were  strong  supporters  of  early  Methodism.  Richartl 
Fawcett^  who  died  on  January  10th,  1807,  was  for  upwards  of  50  years  a  Methodist 
class  leader  and  local  preacher.  His  son,  Richard  Fawcett,  was  the  purchaser  of 
the  Octagon  Chapel. 
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'*  As  Baildon  Church  would  not  near  contain  the  congrega- 
tion, after  the  prayers  were  ended,  I  came  out  into  the  church- 
yard, both  morning  and  evening.  The  wind  was  extremely 
high,  and  blew  in  my  face  all  the  time,  yet  I  believe  all  the 
people  could  hear  :  but  at  Bradford  there  was  so  huge  a  multi- 
tude, and  the  rain  so  damaged  my  voice,  that  many  on  the 
skirts  of  the  congregation  could  not  hear  distinctly.  They 
have  just  built  a  preaching-house  fifty-four  feet  square,  the 
largest  octagon  we  have  in  England  ;  and  it  is  the  first  of  the 
kind  where  the  roof  is  bnilt  with  common  sense,  rising  only 
a  third  of  its  breadth,  yet  it  is  as  firm  as  any  in  England ;  nor 
does  it  at  all  hurt  the  walls.  Why  then  does  any  roof  rise 
higher  ?  Only  through  want  of  skill,  or  want  of  honesty  in 
the  builder," 

Wesley  was  very  partial  to  the  "octagon"  form  of 
building.  The  eight-sided  edifice  will  indeed  contain  a 
greater  number  of  persons,  or  a  larger  proportion  of  mer- 
chandise, than  any  differently-constructed  building,  but 
buildings  of  this  form  are  less  secure  than  those  of  a 
rectangular  or  square  form,  and  in  little  over  forty  years 
the  Octagon  Chapel  became  unsafe,  and  had  to  be 
abandonea. 

The  total  cost  of  the  building  was  £977  8s.  9d.,  as 
appears  by  the  following  memorandum  at  the  end  of  the 
old  Octagon  Stewards'  Book  : 

£  s.  d. 
1772.     Octagon.    Dr. 

Jan.  6.    To  sundry  disburs'ts  by  Rd.  Stocks   ...     977  8  9 

To  Cash  in  Rd.  Stock's  hands            ...       37  3  1 


£1014  11  10 


1772.    Per  Contra.    Cr. 
Jan.  6.    By  sundry  receipts  as  per  R.S.'s  acct.    £1014  11  10 


This  account  was  settled  in  the  presence  of  us  who  are 
under  written. 

Chrs.  Hopper, 
Jno.  Botlbr, 
John  Hodgson, 
RiCHD.  Fawobtt. 

How  this  large  sura  (for  that  period)  was  raised  does  not 
appear  from  the  Society's  books,  but  mauy  of  the  members 
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cheerfully  assisted  in  digging  out  the  foundations  and 
otherwise  aiding  the  erection  of  the  building  by  the 
labour  of  their  nanda  £446  19b.  2d.  appears  to  have 
been  granted  from  the  "General  Fund"  of  the  Methodista 
Stamp  (p^e  47)  relates  that  when  John  Murgatroyd  and 
Kichard  Fawcett  went  out  to  collect  for  the  building 
&nd  the  first  contribution  they  received  was  twopence.* 

In  1767  a  "preacher's"  house  was  erected  acQoining 
the  chapel,  and  furnished  for  the  preacher.  The  accom- 
modation could  not  have  been  great,  as  the  total  cost  of 
both  house  and  furniture  appears  to  have  only  been  about 
£200.  Subsequently  a  smaller  house  was  erected  for 
the  chapel-keeper.  The  annexed  sketch  from  Stamp's 
Methodism  shews  the  appearance  of  the  chapel  and  preach- 
ers' houses  shortly  after  1766. 

As  to  the  external  or  internal  appearance  of  the  build- 
ing we  have  nothing  to  guide  us  but  the  sketch  in  Mr. 
Stamp's  book. 


(To  he  continued.) 


BRADFORD    MILITIA    ASSESSMENTS, 
June  and  September,    1716. 

(From  The  Hemingway  MSS.) 


A  Rate  or  Assessment  made  this  Thirtieth  day  of  June,  Anno  Dni 
1716,  upon  the  ffreeholders  &  Inhabitants  of  Bradford  for  the  raising- 
of  moneys  wherewith  to  reimburse  the  principals  at  ffoot  within  the 
said  Town  what  they  have  disbursed  &  laid  out  upon  the  last  going 
out  of  the  Militia  of  the  West  Riding  of  the  County  of  York. 


Value  of  Estates 

Rate  at  13d. 

PrincipalB. 

per  anniim. 

per  pound. 

£       8. 

d. 

£     8.    d. 

Thomas  Clapham  Clerk 

9     4 

0 

0     9   11 

Mr.  Abraham  Swaine 

..       19     8 

0 

1     0  11; 

Mr.  John  Shaw        

..       12  16 

0 

0  13  la 

Mr.  Richard  Richardson     ... 

12  14 

0 

0  13   a 

Mr.  John  Bower 

..       14  16 

0 

0  16     0: 

Mr.  Samuel  Hemingway     ... 

...       12     0 

0 

0  13     0 

Mr.  Jonas  Waterhouse 

...       20  12 

0 

1     2     3^ 

Henry  Atkinson       

8     8 

0 

0     9     Of 

Mr.  Thomas  Walker 

5  16 

0 

0     6     3j 

William  Webster     

8     0 

0 

0     8     8 

Mr.  John  Stockdale 

5  16 

0 

0     6     3i 

Mr.  Willm.  Rawson 

...       45     3 

0 

2     8  lOi 

9     8  11 


Contributors. 

Mr.  Weddell 
William  Boiling 
John  Nicholls 
Isaac  Hodgson 
Mr.  Richd.  Thompson 
Mr.  William  Scott 
Jonas  Morley 
Abraham  Swaine 
Thomas  Rowland 
Joseph  Mawd 
David  Parkinson 


£     s. 

d. 

£ 

s.     d. 

18     2 

0 

0 

19     7 

4  16 

0 

0 

5     2- 

3  12 

0 

0 

3  10- 

2  12 

0 

0 

2     9- 

1     8 

0 

0 

1     5i 

1  12 

0 

0 

1     8- 

1     8 

0 

0 

1     5i 

1  12 

0 

0 

1     8- 

1     8 

0 

0 

1      5; 

1     8 

0 

0 

1        5; 

0  18 

0 

0 

0  11: 
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Contributors 
David  Pratt  ... 
John  Bannister 
John  lloUaDd 
Mrs.  ffield     ... 
Benjamin  Bartlett 
Widow  Hough 
Thomas  fferrand 
Mr.  Nicholson  for  Red  Louvers 
Mr.  Joseph  Gargrave  for  Prestons 
Joshua  Bartlett 
Timothy  Bower 
John  BuUough 
Ellen  Northrope 
William  Speight 
Joseph  tlolmes 
Mr.  T.  Richardson 
Gaptn.  John  Beckwith 
Mr.  James  Sharpe 
Tobias  Ellis  ... 
Widow  Swaine 
John  Kitson... 
John  Littlewood 
Henry  Bume 
Owner  of  Jowett  housing 
Robert  Hodgson 
Owners  of  Dawson  housing 


£   8. 

d. 

1  4 

0 

0  12 

0 

0  8 

0 

35  16 

0 

13  0 

0 

4  16 

0 

4  14 

0 

4  6 

0 

2  16 

0 

2  5 

0 

2  8 

0 

1  12 

0 

0  4 

0 

1  4 

0 

0  10 

0 

14  4 

0 

6  16 

0 

6  0 

0 

1  16 

0 

1  10 

0 

1  8 

0 

0  16 

0 

0  12 

0 

1  4 

0 

0  16 

0 

0  14 

0 

£      ».      d. 


0     0     2 


0 

1 

3 

0 
0 

0 
15 

? 

0 
0 

7 
6 

6 

0 

1 

lU 

0 

1 

7i 

0 

1 

5^f 

0  0  lOi 

0  0     7i 

0  1     3 

0  0  lOi 

0  0     8i 


8     2     0 


Contributors. 

Joseph  Greenhough 
Richard  Newill 
Mr.  Robert  Butler 
Thomas  Webster 
ffrancis  Stapleton 
John  Hird  ... 
Abraham  Rhodes 
Widow  Naylor 
Joshua  Stead 
John  Ramsden 
James  Law  ... 
Joshua  Garr ... 
Mary  Parker 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mortimer 
Widow  Balme  &  the  other 
of  the  Estate  late  of  Abra 
Mr.  James  Garth     ... 


£    8.     d. 


Owners 
Baulme 


0 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0 

8 

12 

0 

6 

8 

0 

4 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

12 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

15 

2 

0 

6 

8 

0 

3 

12 

0 

£      8.      d. 

0     0     4J 


0 

1 

3 

0 

9 

H 

0 

6 

io| 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

6 

oi 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

8i 

0 

0 

4| 

0 

1 

1 

0 

16 

4 

0 

6 

10| 

0 

3 

lot 

G  O 
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Contributors, 
Isaac  Sharpe 
Jeremy  Wilson 
John  Parker... 
John  Northrope 
Widow  Clarkson 
Lawrence  ffarrer 
William  Kinder 
Widow  Strickland  . 
Timothy  Waide  or  Lazarus  Peele 
John  A  udsley,  junr. 

Widow  Balmforth 

George  Parish  

Mr.  Ralph  Shuttleworth  or  Joseph 

Gargrave  his  Tenant 
Thomas  Swaine,  Apothecary 
Mr.  Jonathan  VVright 

Richard  Pollard       

Mr.  Eillingbeck       

Mrs.  Hollings  

Samuel  Hollingworth 

Benjamin  Stables     

ffeoffees  of  Thornton  School 

Jeremy  ffieldhouse 

Governors  of  Bradford  School 

Widow  Margerison 

William  Denholme 

William  Mortimer 

Widow  Collier 

Thomas  Rhodes 

Jonas  Bower 

John  Croysdall 

Lazarus  Peele 

Deborah  Winn  &  Wm.  Hollings 

ffeoffees  for  Keighley  Poor 

Mrs.  Hoppey 

Thomas  Sharpe 

John  Atkinson 

Mrs.  Rawson 

Mrs.  Shuttleworth 

John  Exley  ... 

William  Dixon 

Matthew  Stead 

Jonathan  Thompson 

William  Stead 


£   8. 

tl. 

2  8 

0 

2  8 

0 

0  18 

0 

0  16 

0 

1  8 

0 

0  12 

0 

1  4 

0 

1  4 

0 

0  12 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  6 

0 

0  16 

0 

37  8 

0 

8  12 

0 

8  0 

0 

4  6 

0 

4  8 

0 

2  18 

0 

2  12 

0 

1  12 

0 

1  15 

0 

0  8 

0 

14  2 

0 

6  8 

0 

3  16 

0 

2  12 

0 

3  0 

0 

2  10 

0 

1  16 

0 

0  16 

0 

1  4 

0 

0  18 

0 

9  12 

0 

4  16 

0 

2  13 

0 

2  4 

0 

0  12 

0 

0  10 

0 

1  12 

0 

15  0 

0 

6  8 

0 

4  0 

0 

4  0 

0 

£ 

B. 

d. 

0 

2 

6i 

0 

2 

6: 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

10: 

0 

1 

6: 

0 

0 

7- 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

H 

0 

0 

^ 

0 

0 

3: 

0 

0 

lOj 

2 

0 

5} 

0 

9 

3| 

0 

8 

8 

0 

4 

7| 

0 

4 

8i 

0 

3 

1: 

0 

2 

9. 

0 

1 

8- 

0 

1 

10; 

0 

0 

4 

0 

15 

3 

0 

6 

10; 

0 

4 

1: 

0 

2 

H 

0 

3 

3 

0 

2 

H 

0 

1 

11: 

0 

0 

10: 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

11: 

0 

10 

4- 

0 

4 

2: 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

71 

0 

0 

6l 

0 

1 

8| 

0 

16 

3 

0 

6 

10| 

0 

4 

4 

0 

4 

4 

12  13     6^ 
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Contributors. 

Widow  Jackson  &   Mr.   Benjamin 

Bower       

Tobias  West 

John  Stead 

John  Hammond 

Wrightson 
Joshua  Mancta 
Thomas  Bowker 
William  Mountaine ... 
R>bertJobflon 
Hannah  Simpson,  widow 
Jeremy  Bower 


£    8.     d. 


&     8.     d. 


3  4 

0 

3  0 

0 

1  12 

0 

1  14 

H 

1  2 

0 

0  12 

0 

0  16 

0 

0  18 

0 

0  18 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  16 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Tot.     ...     £31  Os.  7d. 


£ 

2 
2 
2 

1 
2 


8. 

13 
11 
11 
4 
11 


2  13 
1     8 


Disburaed  by 

Mr.  Clapham 
Mr.  Abraham  Swaine 
Mr.  John  Shaw 
Mr.  Richard  Richardson 
Mr.  John  Bower 
Mr.  Samuel  Hemingway 
Mr.  Jonas  Waterhouse 
Henry  Atkinson 
Mr.  Thomas  Walker 
William  Webster    ... 
Mr.  John  Stockdale 

Mr.  William  Rawson  _     ^     ^^ 

Spent  by  some  of  the  Principals  at  a  Meeting  at  ffrancis ) 

Rhodes's  to  make  a  Retom  to  the  Warr^  f  rom  the>- 

Depnty  Lieutenants  ...         ...         ...         ...         ) 

Paid  for  the  Order  for  the  Principals  being  12  in  Numl/-  ... 

Paid  for  the  Expences  of  Several  of  the  Principals  and) 

the  Constables  when  the  Lists  were  retomed  to  they 

Deputy  Lieutennts.  ...         ...         ) 

Expenses  at  making  this  Assessm*-      

To  the  Clerk  for  drawing  the  Lists  &  this  Assessm^ 

For  Collecting  thereof 


2 
1 
2 
1 
2 


0 
0 
4 
5 

8 


d. 
9 
9 
3 
9 
8 
3 
9 
7 
9 
3 
9 
9 


3  5 

3  3 

1  8^ 

1  10 

1  2 

0  7i 

0  10- 

0  ll^r 
Oil.: 

0  6ip 

0  io| 


0  16     ii 


£      8. 

24  15 


d. 
3 


0  12     0 


14     0 
0     7     0 


1  4 
0  10 
0  5 

0 
0 
9 

28  18 

0 

This  is  a  true  Copy  of  the  first  assessm^  &  is  after  13d.  per  lib.  &  the 
value  of  the  Lands  after  a  3^  part  &  ^  of  a  third  part  of  the  Rack- 
rent,  as  for  example  imme.  after  :  30^  rack,  first  10**  &  a  5th  part  again 
of  10*-  makes  12»-  at  13'»-  per  lib.  yields  13*-  Wm.  Webster's  20*-  rack, 
first  after  6*-  13*-  4*^  then  a  5th  part  of  that,  1*-  6*-  8''-  more,  makes  8*-, 
yields  8"-  &  8^,  &  so  of  the  rest,  I  suppose,  was  by  Mr.  Rawson's 
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(Jalculacion,  &  he  made  an  Index  thus  for  figuring  at  one  sight  thus  : 
as  if  an  Estate  was  in  eaven  pounds,  then  so  many  shillings  &  pence, 


1. 
as  9 
all  under  one  pound,  as  0 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8-- 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
IS-- 
19 
20*- 


0 
0 
0 
0 


would  be 
would  be 


0 
0 


8. 

9 
0 


»» 


»i 


n 


n 


»> 


n 


>» 


V 


»> 


n 


»» 


»» 


»i 


11 


i> 


»i 


i> 


« 


>i 


but  not 
very  exact 
though 
not  much 


error. 


BRADFORD. 

A  further  Rate  or  Assessm**  upon  the  ffreeholders  &  Inhabitants  for 
reimbursing  the  Principals  w^ii:\  the  said  Town  the  moneys  laid  out 
for  cloathing  &  arming  their  foot  Souldiers  to  the  Militia,  made  10th 
Sept.,  1716,  was  done  after  half  of  the  other  before  as  in  the  oblique 
column  here. 

Tho.  Rawson  &  Tho.  Clapham,  Clerk. 


Tho.  Clapham,  Clerk 

Mr.  Abm.  Swain 

At  8d.  per  lib. 

8.     d. 

6     li       ... 
..       12  11 

After  i  of  the 
other  colmn. 
8.    d. 

5    0 
10     6 

Mr.  Jno.  Shaw       

8     6i       ... 

6 

^H 

. 

Mr.  Richd.  Richardson     ... 

8     bl       ... 

6 

10: 

> 

Mr.  Jno.  Bower 

9  lOi       ... 

8 

0: 

- 

Mr.  Saml.  Hemingwny 
Mr.  Jonas  Waterhouse     ... 

8     0 
..       13     9 

6 
11 

6 
2 

llenry  Atkinson     . . : 

Mr.  Tho.  Walker 

5     7 

3  m     ... 

4 
3 

7 
2 

VVm.  Webster        

5     4         ... 

4 

4 

Mr.  Jno.  Stockdale 

3  10^       ... 

3 

2 

Mr.  VVm.  Rawson 

V'   10     l|       ... 

1»-   4 
4  14 

H 

5     16     5^ 

8 
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Mr.  Weddell 

Wm.  Boiling 

Jno.  Nicholls 

Isaac  Hodgson 

Mr.  Richd.  Thompson 

Mr.  Wm.  Scott 

Jonas  Morlej 

Abra.  Swaine 

Tbo.  Rowland 

Joseph  Mawd 

David  Parkinson    . . . 

David  Pratt 

Jno.  Bannister 

Jno.  Holland 

Mrs.  ffield  ... 

Mr.  Benjamin  Bartlett 

Wid"*"  Hough 

Mr.  Tho.  ff errand  ... 

Mr.  Nicholson  for  Red  Louvers 

Mr.  Joseph  Gargrave  for  Prestons 

Joshua  Bartlett 

Timothy  Bower 

Jno.  Bullough 

Ellen  Northrope     ... 

Wm.  Speight 

Joseph  Holmes 

Mrs.  Richardson    ... 

Captain  Jno.  Beckwith 

Mr.  James  Sharp   ... 

Tobias  Ellis 

Wid"*-  Swain 

Jno.  Eitson 

Jno.  Littlewood     ... 

Henry  Bume 

Owner  of  Jowett's  housing 

Robt  Hodgson 

Owners  of  Dawson  housing 

Joseph  Greenhough 

Richard  Newill 

Mr.  Robert  Butler... 

Thomas  Webster   ... 

fPrancis  Stapleton  ... 

John  Hird 

Abra.  Rhodes 
Wid''-  Naylor 
Joshua  Stead 
John  Ramsden 
James  Law... 


5 
4 
2 
2 
3 
1 


9 
3 
9 
8 
9 
4 


8.  d. 

9  8 

2  7i 

1  lU 

1  5 

0  9 

0  lOi 

0  9 

0  10^ 

0  9 


0 
0 


9 
6 


0     8 
0     4 

0  2^ 
19     5 

7 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 

1  4 
(>  lOi 
0  1 
0  8 
0  3^ 
7  8 
3     8i 


3 
1 


3 
0 


0  10 
0  9 
0     5^ 


(»     4i 
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B. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Joshua  Oarr            

0 

8 

0 

^ 

Mary  Parker          

0 

8 

0 

^ 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mortimer  ... 

10 

1 

8 

2 

Wid''-  Balm  &  the  other  owners  of 

the  Estate  late  Abr.  Balm's  . 

4 

3 

3 

6 

Mr.  James  Garth 

2 

5 

1 

Hi 

Isaac  Sharp 

1 

7 

1 

4 

Jeremy  Wilson      

1 

7 

1 

4 

John  Parker           

0 

7 

0 

6 

John  Northrope 

0 

6i       . 

0 

H 

£7     6 

8. 

tl. 

5  18 

11 

8. 

d. 

Wid''- Clarkson      

0 

11 

0 

9 

Lawrence  ffarrer 

0 

5 

0 

4 

Willm.  Kinder       

0 

H 

0 

8 

Wid''- Strickland 

0 

H     - 

0 

8 

Timothy  Wade  or  Lazar^  Peel    . . 

0 

5 

0 

4 

Jno.  Audsley,  junr.           

0 

4 

0 

8i 

Wid''- Balmfirth     

0 

2^       .. 

0 

2 

George  Parish        

0 

6| 

0 

H 

Mr.   Ralph   Shuttleworth  or   Jot 

). 

Gargrave  his  Ten**     

.  1'    4 

11 

.   !*•   0 

8 

Tho.  Swain,  Apothecary 

5 

9 

4 

8 

Mr.  Jonathan  Wright       

5 

4 

4 

4 

Richard  Pollard     

2 

lOi       ., 

2 

4 

Mr.            Killingbeck      

2 

11 

2 

4| 

Mrs.  Hollings 

1 

11 

1 

7 

Saml.  llollingworth           

1 

9 

1 

5 

Benjamin  Stubbes 

1 

1 

0 

lOi 

ffeofFees  of  Thornton  School 

1 

2 

1 

0 

Jeremy  ffieldhouse... 

0 

3 

0 

^ 

Governors  of  Bradford  School    .. 

9 

5 

7 

8 

Wid''-  Margerison 

4 

3 

3 

6 

Willm.  Denholm 

2 

6i       ., 

2 

1 

Willm.  Mortimer 

1 

9         .. 

1 

5 

Wid^- Collier         

2 

0 

1 

8 

Thomas  Rhodes      

1 

8 

1 

^ 

Jonas  Bower          

1 

2^       .. 

1 

0 

John  Croysdall 

0 

el     .. 

0 

H 

Lazarus  Peel          

0 

9^ 

0 

8 

Deborah  Winn  &  Wm.  Hollings  . 

0 

7 

0 

6 

ffeofFees  for  Keighley  Poor 

6 

5 

5 

8 

Mrs.  Hoppey          

3 

2^ 

2 

H 

Thomas  Sharp        

1 

9i 

1 

5 

John  Atkinson       

1 

5| 

1 

2 

Mrs.  Rawson          

0 

5 

0 

4 
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Mrs.  Shuttleworth... 

Jno.  Exley 

Wm.  Dixon 

Matthew  Stead 
Jonathan  Thompson 
William  Stead 


8.  d. 

•  «•  *••  V  4 

•••  •••  X  L 

10  0 

4  3 

«•«  •••  £  o 

Wid'''  Jackson  &  Mr.  Benjamin  Bower  2  1^ 

Tobias  West  2  0 

Jno.  Stead  ...         ...         ...         ...         1  1 

Jno.  Hammond       ...         ...         ...         1  2 

Wrightson,         0  9 

Joshua  Mancl^      0  5 

Thomas  Bowker 0  6^ 

Willm.  Mountain  ...  ...         0  7 

Robt  Jobson  0  7 

Mannah  Simpson,  wid^*     ...         ...        0  4 

Jeremy  Bower       0  6^ 


Tot. 


£19  4s.  Ojd. 


6     1     6i 


The  rates  of  Lands  at  full  value  are  as  before. 
The  Index  for  the  Assessm^  thus : 
Every  eaven  pound  8^  &  all  under  pt 

l*-  or  20*- 
19 
18 
17 
16 
15-- 
14 
13 
12 
11*- 
10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

9 

4 
3 
2 
1 


... 
*.  • 

... 
... 


s.      d. 

0     34 
0  lOi 


8 
3 
2 
2 
I 
1 


2 

6 
2 

2 
9 

8 


0    oi 


1 
0 
0 


0 

7 
4 


0     5i 
0     6 
0 
0 
0 


4  19     5 

Tot.  of  all 
this  column, 
£15  88.  Od. 
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THE    COUNTRY    OF    TUE    PILGRIM    FATHERS, 
BLYTH,    ROCHE    ABBEY,    TICKHILL. 


/f^N  the  16th  June,  1900,  about  forty  members  of  the 
\i^  Bradford  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society  trav- 
elled to  Bawtry,  making  that  remote  Yorkshire 
town  the  base  of  their  visits  to  several  historically  inter- 
esting localities  in  its  neighbourhood.  From  Bawtry 
Railway  Station  the  party  proceeded  by  a  field-path  to 
Austerfield,  barely  a  mile  distant,  the  birthplace  and  early 
home  of  William  Bradford,  of  Mayflower  fame,  and  future 
Governor  of  New  England  (see  page  33  of  the  present 
volimie).  The  house  is  now  sub-divided,  and  occupied  as 
two  cottage  tenements,  one  of  them  containing  the  upper 
chamber  in  which  Bradford  is  stated,  with  every  show  of 
probability,  to  have  been  bom,  the  other  having  a  cellar, 
some  six  feet  square,  where  local  tradition  will  have  it 
that  worship  was  held  when  the  spirit  of  persecution  was 
raging  around.  The  church  was  built  more  than  700 
years  ago  by  John  de  Builli,  or  Busly,  one  of  William  the 
Conqueror's  followers.  It  consists  of  nave  and  chancel, 
separated  by  a  Norman  arch.  The  south  doorway, 
covered  by  a  more  modern  porch,  is  a  curious  and  excellent 
specimen  of  the  Early  Norman  period.  It  is  flanked  on 
each  side  by  two  pillars,  supporting  an  arch  with  the 
typical  Early  Norman  zigzag  moulding,  the  tympanum 
showing  the  rudely  sculptured  figure  of  a  dragon  pursued 
by  the  Agnus  Dei.  When  it  became  absolutely  necessary 
some  little  time  ago  to  restore  this  interesting  church, 
Mr.  H.  Fowler,  of  Durham,  was  called  in.  In  the  course 
of  his  examination  of  the  structure  he  made  a  most  im- 
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portant  discovery.  He  found  built  up  and  hidden  in  the 
north  wall  of  the  church  five  beautiful  pillars  supporting 
three  Norman  arches.  The  obvious  inference  was  that 
there  had  been  originally  a  north  aisle,  which  at  some 
period  was  pulled  down,  the  arches  and  pillars  being  built 
up  and  enclosed,  as  it  were,  in  a  stone  case,  which  has 
preserved  them  so  perfectly  that,  now  they  are  exposed 
to  view,  the  stone  appears  as  white  as  if  fresh  from  the 
hands  of  the  builder.  These  arches  and  pillars  have  now 
been  restored  to  their  original  use,  and  add  character  and 
beauty  to  the  whole  structure.  The  restoration  has  been 
carried  out  chiefly  by  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Mr. 
John  Walker,  solicitor,  of  Bawtry,  and  the  cm'ate-in- 
charge,  the  Kev.  S.  H.  Ogle,  who  kindly  took  the  Brad- 
ford visitors  over  the  church. 

The  party  afterwards  drove  to  Scrooby,  passing  the 
boundary  between  Yorkshire  and  Nottinghamshire  imme- 
diately after  leaving  the  market-place  at  Bawtry,  and 
were  at  first  not  a  little  puzzled  at  a  charming  ivy-clad 
residence  being  pointed  out  to  them  as  "  No.  1,  lK)rkshire." 
At  Scrooby  Manor  House  a  halt  was  made,  and  the  Rev. 
Brian  Dale,  M.  A.,  gave  to  the  members  present  the  inter- 
esting account  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  wnich  is  printed  in 
the  present  issue  of  the  Society's  Transactions  \vide  ante 
age  32).  From  Scrooby  the  party  drove  through  Serlby 
Wk,  the  beautifully- wooded  domain  of  Lord  Galway,  to 
Blyth,  where  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Scott  Moncriefi^,  vicar,  was 
in  attendance  to  conduct  them  over  the  Priory  Church. 

Blyth  Priory  was  founded  in  1088,  in  honour  of  the 
Virgin,  by  Roger  de  Busli  (the  Domesday  grantee  of  the 
honour  of  Tickhill),  and  Muriel,  his  wife,  as  a  cell  of  the 
Benedictine  House  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Rouen,  in 
Normandy.  It  was  well  endowed  by  the  founder  with 
large  possessions,  including  the  church  and  vill  of  Blyth. 
Being  able  to  prove  itself  a  conventual  cell,  i.e.,  one  that 
enjoyed  its  own  revenues  and  did  not  act  merely  as 
receiver  for  a  foreign  house,  it  escaped  suppression  at  the 
time  of  the  dissolution  of  alien  priories,  and  survived  till 
the  general  dissolution  of  monasteries  in  1535.    The  con- 
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ventual  and  parish  churches  were  under  one  roof,  the 
latter  being  in  the  nave,  which  accounts  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  both.  The  nave  of  Blyth  Church  is  practically 
complete,  and  is  a  typical  example  of  the  Earlier  Norman 
style,  which  bears  the  closest  sunilarity  to  contemporary 
work  in  Normandy  itself.  The  eastern  part  of  the  church 
has  entirely  disappeared,  but  from  the  analogy  of  con- 
temporary Norman  churches  at  Rouen,  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  what  the  plan  of  the  whole  edifice  must  have 
been.  About  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  south 
aisle  was  taken  down,  and  the  existing  wide  aisle  was 
erected.  The  fine  western  tower  was  erected  towards 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  rood  screen, 
which  extends  across  the  nave,  has  suffered  some  mutila- 
tion, but  most  of  the  original  figures  painted  upon  it  are 
clearly  discernible- 
After  a  visit  to  the  grounds  of  Blyth  Hall,  the  resi- 
dence of  Major  Francis  Willey,  of  Bradford,  who  is  lord 
of  the  manor  of  Blyth,  the  party  drove  by  way  of 
Oldcoates  to  Roche  Abbey. 

The  foundation  of  the  Abbey  of  Sancta  Maria  de  Rupe 
(or  Roche  Abbey)  was  the  act  of  the  early  lords  of  Maltby 
and  Hooton.  But  though  they  are  accounted  the 
founders  because  they  gave  the  site,  yet  the  monks  must 
have  had  other  great  benefactors,  possibly  aliens,  and 
must  have  done  much  for  themselves.  It  cannot  now  be 
stated  with  any  certainty  which  was  the  first  Cistercian 
monastery  in  England.  Probably  Rievaulx  was  the  first 
one  established  north  of  the  Humber.  Nor  is  it  known 
what  were  the  circimistances  connected  with  the  early 
establishment  of  a  company  of  Cistercian  monks  at  Roche, 
in  what  must  then  have  been  a  wild  and  precipitous 
limestone  gorge  ;  probability  points  to  their  having  been 
a  swarm  n'om  the  parent  hive  of  Waverley  in  Surrey. 
Dodsworth  recites  four  undated  charters  which  show 
that  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  i.e.,  not  long  after  the 
foundation  of  Rievaulx,  a  few  monks  had  settled  here, 
and,  like  their  brethren  at  Fountains,  were  worshiping 
under  the  shade  of  trees  and  among  the  rocks.    A  fancied 
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resemblance  of  some  of  the  weather-worn  limestone  rocks 
to  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion  sufficed  to  attach  a 
peculiar  sanctity  to  the  locality,  and  spread  its  fame  far 
and  wide.     Generous  gifts  poured  in,  and  enabled  the 
monks  in  1147  to  commence  the  erection  of  the  splendid 
pile  to  whose  magnificence  even  the  few  remaining  frag- 
ments bear  witness,  and  which  reached  completion  m 
1186.     The  Abbots  of  Roche,  of  whom  we  possess  a  com- 
plete list,  have  left  but  little  mark  on  the  pages  of  our 
national  history.     The  last  of  the  series,  Henry  Cundel, 
surrendered  the  monastery  to  the  King's  commissioners, 
when  the  chattels  of  the  establishment  were  found  to 
comprise  three  score  oxen  and  kine,  nine  horses,  six  score 
sheep,  eighty  quarters  of  wheat,  &c.,  but  very  little  plate  ; 
the  annual  revenue  was  returned  at  £170.     The  seven- 
teen monks  received  small  pensions,  and  went  to  reside 
in  the  neighbouring  villages. 

With  regard  to  the  architecture  of  the  Abbey,  there 
is  such  an  exact  conformity  with  the  style  of  Kirkstall 
Abbey  that  the  conclusion  is  almost  irresistible  that  the 
two  structures  belong  to  the  same  age,  and  were  probably 
designed,  if  not  erected,  by  the  same  architect.  The 
only  diflference  between  the  two,  one  that  was  imposed 
by  the  great  narrowness  of  the  ground  at  Roche,  is  that 
the  transepts  here  have  each  only  two  small  chapels  on 
the  east  side,  whilst  those  at  Kirkstall  have  eacn  three 
chapels.  In  fact,  the  north  wall  of  the  transept  here 
must  have  almost  touched  the  overhanging  rocK  which 
is  as  high  as  the  walls  of  the  Abbey  itself  The  great 
tower,  the  beautiful  clustered  columns  of  which  still 
remain,  rose  at  the  intersection  of  nave,  choir  and 
transepts.  The  choir  itself  was  lighted  from  east,  north 
and  south,  and  no  kind  of  outbuilding  existed  beyond  it 
towards  the  east.  On  the  west,  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  Abbey  buildings,  is  the  beautiful  cloistered  gateway, 
which  was  formerly  thought  to  be  a  portion  of  the  Abbey 
itself,  but  which  a  comparison  with  Kirkstall  and  other 
monasteries  has  shown  to  be  a  portion  of  the  hospitium 
or  guest  house.     The  Abbey  fishpond  on  the  eastern  side 
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of  the  ruins  is  as  abundantly  stocked  with  fine  trout  at 
the  present  day  as  it  cjan  have  been  in  the  time  of  Osmund, 
who  had  been  cellarer  at  Fountains  previous  to  his 
becoming  Abbot  of  Roche  in  1184.  The  monastic  mill 
also  remains  in  place  and  at  work. 

Leaving  Roche  Abbey  with  its  wealth  of  trees,  the 
party  drove  through  Sandbeck  Park,  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Scaroorough,  who  is  also  the  owner  of  Roche,  to  Tickhill, 
Not  known  by  this  name  before  the  Conquest,  there  are 
clear  evidences  that  there  was  a  British  stronghold  here 
which  commanded  the  only  way  which  then  led  through 
the  watery  wastes  traversed  by  the  tributaries  of  the 
Humber.  A  Saxon  burgh  and  a  Norman  motte  {vide 
Mrs.  Armitage's  interestmg  paper  on  such  earthworks 
on  page  1  of  the  present  issue),  rose  in  succession  on  this 
spot  pointed  out  by  nature,  and  Roger  de  Busli  erected 
here  the  strong  keep  which  remained  till  the  times  of  our 
Parliamentary  wars.  Tickhill  Castle  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  ruler  of  England,  as  it  commanded  the 
only  practicable  highway  from  London  to  the  north 
through  the  country  stretching  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Humber  to  the  Pennine  chain,  and  though  repeatedly 
granted  to  this  or  that  absentee  baron,  care  was  always 
taken  that  the  reversion  should  be  to  the  Crown,  and 
practically  the  fortress  always  remained  in  the  power  of 
the  King.  Among  the  many  sieges  which  Tickhill  Castle 
sustained,  perhaps  the  most  memorable  was  that  when 
John  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  his  brother, 
Richard  I.,  in  Palestine,  to  seize  those  castles  which  the 
King  had  entrusted  to  his  own  faithful  barons.  Richard 
had  settled  upon  John  the  earldoms  of  Morton,  Cornwall, 
Dorset,  Somerset,  Derby,  Gloucester,  Nottingham,  and 
the  honour  of  Tickhill,  but  kept  Tickhill  Castle  to  be 
garrisoned  by  his  own  men.  John's  adherents  took  the 
castle  by  surprise,  and,  under  the  command  of  Robert  de 
la  Mare,  prepared  to  defend  it.  The  barons  who  remained 
faithful  to  Richard  summoned  De  la  Mare  to  surrender 
the  fortress  to  the  King's  representatives,  but  he  pre- 
tended not  to  believe  that  Richard  was  still  living,  and 
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still  held  out,  even  when  Hugh  de  Pudsey,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  invested  the  castle  witn  large  forces.  Meantime 
King  Richard  had  landed  in  England,  and  was  hastening 
north,  upon  which,  the  defence  hecoming  hopeless,  Tick- 
hill  was  at  last  surrendered.  Another  great  siege,  which 
had  decisive  results  in  English  history,  took  place  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.,  when  the  barons  rose  against  the 
prevailing  misgovernment,  under  the  leadership  of 
Thomas  de  Lancaster.  This  earl  summoned  a  Parliament 
to  meet  at  Doncaster  at  the  end  of  November,  1321,  and 
though  the  King  prohibited  the  meeting,  a  number  of 
barons  met  and  took  steps  to  rouse  the  country  in  their 
favour.  By  the  middle  of  January,  1321-2,  the  Marches 
of  Wales,  Bridgnorth,  Henley  Castle,  Elmley  Castle,  and 
others,  had  been  taken  by  the  barons,  and  Tickhill  was 
attacked  at  the  beginning  of  February.  Its  intrepid 
commander,  William  de  Anne,  made  a  most  vigorous 
defence,  and  enabled  the  King's  forces  to  assemble  by  the 
end  of  February,  to  eflfect  the  passage  of  the  Trent  at 
Burton  after  three  days'  stubborn  fighting  (8th  March), 
and  thereby  to  compel  the  earl  of  Lancaster  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Tickhill  and  to  retire  north.  How  Andrew  de 
Harcla  intercepted  and  defeated  him  at  Boroughbridge, 
and  the  subsequent  tragedy  at  Pontefract  on  the  22nd 
March,  are  well-known  matters  of  history. 

One  of  the  curiosities  of  history  is  certainly  the  fact 
that  Tickhill  has  been  the  dowry  of  no  less  than  seven 
queens  of  England.  Beginning  with  Adeliza,  second 
wife  of  Henry  I.,  it  was  also  the  dower  of  Eleanor  of 
Aquitaine,  wife  of  Henry  II.,  who  built  the  royal  chapel 
of  St.  Nicholas  within  the  precincts  of  the  castle  ;  of 
Eleanor,  wife  of  Edward  I.  (1254)  ;  of  Philippa,  wife  of 
Edward  III,  who  died  in  1369  ;  of  Catherine,  wife  of 
Kichard  II.,  who  died  in  1403  ;  of  Henrietta  Maria,  wife 
of  Charles  I.,  and  lastly  of  Catherine  of  Portugal,  consort 
of  Charles  II. 

The  last  and  somewhat  inglorious  siege  of  Tickhill 
Castle  took  place  in  1644,  after  the  battle  of  Marston 
Moor   and  the  surrender  of   York,    when   the   earl   of 
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Manchester  sent  Colonel  Lilbum  to  reduce  TickhiU. 
After  a  siege  of  only  two  days,  Major  Monkton,  the 
Royalist  commander,  surrendered  the  place,  which  was 
better  provided  with  provisions  than  with  mUitary  stores ; 
eighty  musketeers  and  sixty  horse  composed  the  garrison, 
and  great  store  of  butter,  cheese,  salted  beef,  and  corn 
were  found  in  the  castle,  but  only  one  piece  of  ordnance 
and  one  hundred  muskets.  On  the  13th  April,  1646, 
Parliament  ordered  the  castle  to  be  rendered  untenable, 
and  the  ancient  keep  was  therefore  demolished.  All  that 
remains  at  the  present  day  is  the  ancient  gateway, 
formerly  siumounted  by  a  tower,  the  passage  through 
which  was  defended  by  four  doors  and  a  portcuUis.  The 
foundation  walls  of  the  castle,  surrounded  by  the  moat, 
remain  intact,  and  enclose  such  a  wealth  of  botanical 
treasures  as  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  county  of 
York.  The  foundations  of  the  keep  also  remain,  and 
from  the  summit  of  the  mound  a  splendid  view  of  the 
surrounding  scenery  is  obtained.  The  plan  of  the  castle- 
yard,  keep,  and  moat  shows  a  striking  similarity  to  that 
of  Conisborough,  and  pictures  of  TickhiU  Keep  show  it 
to  have  been  exactly  like  the  stiU  existing  keep  at 
Conisborough. 

The  lateness  of  the  hour  precluded  the  party  from 
visiting  TickhiU  Church,  an  imposing  structure  which 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  transferred  from  some  cathedral 
city  to  this  small  country  town. 

Charles  A.  Federbr. 
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PRE-HISTORIC    ANTIQUITIES    OF    THE 

BRADFORD   DISTRICT. 


BT 

BUTLER    WOOD. 


(Read  before  the  Society,  Wh  April,  1901 J 


4^  F  any  traces  of  primitive  man  ever  existed  within 
^T"  the  boundary  of  the  present  city,  there  is  nothing 
placed  on  record  concerning  them.  But  although 
the  erosion  of  civilisation  has  long  ago  worn  away  any 
possible  evidences  of  the  presence  of  a  pre-historic  settle- 
ment on  the  site  of  Bradford,  there  are  many  found  on 
its  borders,  where  the  surface  of  the  country  has  suflPered 
less  alteration  during  the  course  of  the  centuries. 

There  are  three  areas  where  most  of  the  pre-historic 
remains  in  the  locality  are  to  be  found,  namely :  Bombalds 
Moor,  Baildon  Moor,  and  Harden  Moor.  Bombalds  Moor 
lies  between  the  valleys  of  the  Aire  and  the  Wharfe,  and 
is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  cultivated  districts  of 
Addingham  and  Skipton,  and  on  the  east  by  those  of 
Burley  and  Hawksworth.  It  measures  about  ten  miles 
by  five  miles,  thus  making  a  stretch  of  moorland  some 
fifty  square  miles  in  extent,  which  has  never  been 
disturbed  by  the  plough.  There  is  ample  evidence  to 
show  that  in  early  times  the  valleys  which  surrounded  it 
were  mostly  covered  by  swamp  and  forest,  and  the  moor- 
land uplands  would  consequently  form  a  natural  area  of 
settlement  for  the  primitive  inhabitanta  That  it  was 
an  important  area  in  pre-historic  times  is  evident  from 
the  numerous  remains  which  are  still  to  be  found  on  its 
surface. 

Baildon  Moor  originally  formed  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  Rombalds  Moor,  but  a  belt  of  cultivated  land 
now  intervenes  and  marks  it  off  into  a  separate  area. 
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Harden  Moor  is  much  smaller  in  extent  than  Bombalds 
Moor  and  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  Aire,  being  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  Worth,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Harden 
valley.  In  order  to  make  the  paper  as  intelligible  as 
possible,  the  accompanying  sketch  map  has  been  prepared 
to  indicate  the  position  of  some  of  the  principal  pre- 
historic objects  of  interest. 

The  remains  found  in  the  above-named  localities  consist 
chiefly  of  the  following  : 

1st.     Flint  weapons  and  implements. 

2nd.    Bronze  weapons  and  ornaments. 

3rd.    Burial  places  (Barrows  and  stone  circles.) 

4th.    Earthworks. 

5th.  Pit  dwellings. 
In  the  time  at  my  disposal  it  would  be  impossible,  as 
well  as  superfluous,  for  me  to  go  into  detail  concerning 
the  precise  nature  of  these  remains  ;  for,  with  the 
exception  of  those  mysterious  cup  and  ring  markings 
found  inscribed  on  the  rocks  of  the  moors,  their  uses  and 
intentions  are  fairly  obvious.  It  may  be  noted  that  there 
are  no  traces  of  PalsBolithic  man  in  the  area  under 
discussion,  but  the  evidences  of  late  Neolithic  occupation 
are  plentifiil  enough.  With  the  exception  of  the  articles 
made  in  bronze,  the  various  remains  all  bear  Neolithic 
characteristics.  According  to  the  order  just  indicated,  I 
wiU  first  refer  to  the  flint  implements.  Flint  and  stone 
implements  have  been  found  occasionally  on  the  moors 
around  Halifax,  Keighley  and  Huddersfield,  but  Rombalds 
Moor  has  yielded  the  largest  number.  Many  have  been 
turned  up  by  the  plough  on  the  cultivated  fringes  of  the 
moor,  but  the  most  nmnerous  finds  have  been  made  on 
the  bare  surfaces  of  the  moor  itself  These  implements 
consist  of  arrow-heads,  spear-heads,  knives,  scrapers, 
and  small  flint  saws — ^many  of  the  specimens  being 
exquisitely  chipped.  From  the  large  quantity  of  chippings 
and  unfinished  implements  found  near  the  Grubstones 
Shooting  Box,  and  also  in  a  field  near  Gilstead,  it  is 
probable  that  both  these  places  were,  in  some  sense,  local 
centres  of  the  flintman's  craft.      The  arrow-heads  are 
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mostly  of  the  stemmed  and  barbed  type,  and  appear 
identical  in  character  and  material  with  those  found  on 
the  Yorkshire  Wolds.  With  the  exception  of  an  arrow 
head  found  in  Bowling,  no  flint  implement  has  been 
discovered  within  the  limits  of  the  city  boundary. 
Perhaps  the  finest  example  yet  unearthed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  a  celt,  6  inches  long,  exquisitely  chipped, 
found  at  Gilstead  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  W. 
Cudworth. 

At  this  village  Mr.  J.  E.  Preston  has  found  an  arrow 
head  which  shows  traces  of  polishing.  The  most  common 
form  of  implement  is  that  known  as  the  scraper,  many 
of  the  examples  being  very  small,  and  carefully  worked. 

The  nodules  from  wnich  all  these  flint  implements  have 
been  fabricated  have  evidently  been  brought  from  the 
East  Riding,  a  distance  of  at  least  50  miles. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  so  few  bronze  implements  have 
been  found  in  this  neighbourhood,  seeing  they  were 
produced  at  a  much  more  recent  period  than  those  made 
from  flint.  Mr.  Cudworth  has  a  beautiful  bronze  celt 
which  was  found  some  years  ago  at  Baildon  Green,  while 
others  have  been  found  at  Gilstead  Moor  and  Rawdon 
BiUing. 

The  three  areas  already  mentioned  bear  on  their  surface 
barrows  and  cairns  which  have  served  as  burial  places 
for  the  dead.  These  are  all  of  the  round  type  :  a  sure 
indication  of  late  Neolithic  occupation.  The  Iberians,  or 
early  Neolithic  tribes,  were  of  small  stature,  long  headed, 
lived  in  caves  and  rock  shelters,  and  modelled  their 
burial  places  upon  the  "  caves  which  were  the  abode  of 
the  living  ;  for  among  all  barbaric  people  the  home  of 
the  dead  has  been  a  copy  of  his  dwellmg  when  alive." 
Towards  the  close  of  the  early  Neolithic  period  another 
race  appeared  in  Britain  :  tall,  large  limbed,  broad  skulled 
men  with  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes.  They  lived  in  pit- 
dwellings  and  buried  their  dead  in  round  barrows,  and 
this  is  the  race  whose  remains  we  are  now  discussing. 
The  burial  places  on  the  adjacent  moors  are,  unfortunately, 
nearly  all  disturbed,  but  no  chambered  barrows  have  yet 
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been  disooverecL  In  some,  however,  urns  containing 
aahes  have  been  found  :  another  fact  tending  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  used  late  in  the  Neoh'thic 
period  The  walls  in  their  vicinity  are  bristUng  with 
stones,  many  of  them  burnt,  which,  obviously,  have  been 
taken  from  the  burial  mounds.  Even  the  stone  circles 
have  been  mutilated  to  provide  gate-posts  and  throughs 
for  the  waUs.  The  largest  and  most  interesting  mounds 
are  situated  on  Burley  Moor,  lying  to  the  south-east  of 
Ilkley.  The  largest  of  them,  the  "Great  Skirtfiil  of 
Stones,"  measures  85  feet  in  diameter  and  is  from  4  to  6 
feet  high.  It  has  been  badly  mutilated,  but  never 
systematically  explored  Biu^nt  stones  are  visible  near 
the  middle  of  the  pile.  Half-a-mile  to  the  north  of  this 
lies  the  "  Little  Skirtful  of  Stones,"  a  similar,  but  rather 
smaller,  mound.  Half-a-mile  east  of  the  "  Great  Skirtful" 
is  another  nearly  as  large.  It  appears  to  have  been 
disturbed,  as  there  are  traces  of  an  oblong  excavation  in 
the  middle.  Adjacent  to  this  mound  at  least  50  small 
heaps  may  be  seen,  many  consisting  of  a  few  boulders 
only,  but  all  evidently  of  pre-histonc  origin.  Several  of 
them  have  been  examined  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Preston,  of 
Gilstead,  but  without  result. 

Coming  nearer  Bradford,  it  is  interesting  to  find  a 
record  of  the  opening  of  some  barrows  at  Dobrudden 
farm  in  1845,  by  Mr.  J.  N.  M.  Colls.  In  one  of  these  he 
found  two  urns  containing  burnt  human  remains  and  a 
flint  arrow  head.  Mr.  H.  Speight,  in  his  work  on  Airedale, 
also  mentions  the  existence  of  an  unopened  barrow, 
30  feet  in  diameter,  at  the  same  place,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  locate  it.  Two  years  ago,  Mr.  M.  Wheeler, 
Mr.  W.  Cudworth,  and  myself,  explored  two  barrows  on 
Kildwick  Moor,  but  no  traces  of  interment  were  found, 
excepting  a  Quantity  of  burnt  stones.  In  addition  to 
the  barrows  already  alluded  to,  there  are  some  disturbed 
ones  at  Counter  Hill,  Addingham,  but  there  is  no  record 
of  any  remains  being  found  there.  Quite  recently 
Mr.  W.  E.  Preston  and  myself  discovered  some  twenty 
barrows  on  Harden  moor,  near  Bingley.     They  vary  from 
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40  feet  to  8  or  10  feet  in  diameter,  and  it  is  probable 
that  some  of  these  would  repay  examination. 

Many  of  the  mounds  were  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
upright  stones,  and  in  some  instances  a  double  row  was 
built  round  the  barrow.  There  are  many  exaMiples  of  this 
kind  distributed  over  the  area  under  consideration.  The 
largest  near  the  City  is  that  situated  on  Bracken  Hall 
Green,  on  the  western  slope  of  Baildon  Hill,  and  only 
about  4  miles  from  the  City.  It  consists  of  a  double  row 
of  stones,  measuring  137  yards  in  circumference,  50  yards 
from  north  to  south,  and  89  yards  from  east  to  west. 
Perhaps  the  best  existing  example  is  that  near  Homcliffe 
Shootmg  House.  This  is  also  a  double  circle,  the  stones 
varying  from  3  to  5  feet  in  height,  and  its  diameter  is 
43  feet.  There  is  a  smaller  circle  on  Burley  Moor, 
consisting  of  12  upright  stones.  The  finest  stone  circle 
in  the  Kombalds  Moor  area  was  demolished  some  years 
ago,  when  the  resei-voir  was  made  at  Weecher.  It 
measured  27  yards  in  diameter.  Another  circle  is  to  be 
seen  near  the  "  Great  Skirt ful  of  Stones,"  already  alluded 
to.  Two  other  circles  are  worthy  of  note  :  one  near  the 
Grubstones  Shooting  Box,  and  another  on  Rivock  End, 
at  the  north-western  end  of  the  moor,  the  latter  contain- 
ing a  cup  and  ring  marked  boulder  in  the  centre.  In 
order  to  complete  the  record  it  is  necessary  to  mention  a 
small  circle  on  the  right  hand  of  the  path  leading  from 
Eldwick  to  Ilkley,  at  that  point  where  it  passes  over  the 
summit  of  the  ridge  and  near  the  upright  stone  known 
as  "  Lanshaw  Lad." 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  on  these  mysterious  cup 
and  rmg  markings,  but  practically  nothing  is  known  con- 
cerning theii-  true  significance.  The  most  plausible  conjec- 
ture is  that  they  have  some  religious  meaning.  They  are 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  although  the  markings 
vary  considerably,  the  cup  and  ring  pattern  is  the  most 
common.  They  are  exceptionally  frequent  in  this  district. 
Some  years  ago,  Mr.  J.  E.  Preston  observed  markings  of 
this  character  on  several  boulders  on  the  western  slopes 
of   Baildon  HilL      An  interesting  marking  was  visible 
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some  years  ago  on  a  rock  surface  at  Bracken  Hall  Green, 
but  it  was  destroyed  by  an  itinerant  showman  who  built 
his  fire  over  it.  Mr.  Romilly  Allen  has  recorded  many 
inscribed  rocks  on  the  northern  slopes  of  Rombalds  Moor, 
and  these  he  has  described  in  the  Reliqitaiy  for  1896. 
Some  are  to  be  seen  near  the  Cow  and  Calf  rocks,  Ilkley, 
Addingham  crag,  and  the  Doubler  Stones  ;  but  the  most 
interesting  are  undoubtedly  those  formerly  on  Panorama 
Rocks,  Ilkley.  The  slabs  on  which  the  markings  are  in- 
scribed have  been  removed  to  a  site  close  to  St.  Margaret's 
Church,  and  protected  by  an  iron  fence.  At  Woodhouse 
Crag  and  Grainings  Head,  markings  of  a  swastika-like 
character  are  found  side  by  side  with  the  usual  cup  and 
ring  inscriptions.  The  only  cup  and  ring  marked  stone 
upon  the  Bradford  side  of  the  valley  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  city — and  one  which  is  at  a  con- 
siderably lower  elevation  than  the  rest  of  the  series — is  to 
be  foima  below  the  Nab  W(»od. 

In  Mr.  Colls'  account  of  his  exploration  of  some  barrows 
at  Dobrudden,  Baildon,  he  records  the  finding  of  traces 
of  earthworks  running  parallel  to  each  other  at  distances 
from  50  to  80  yards  apart,  and  intersected  by  other 
works  of  similar  construction.  These  are  unfortunately 
now  obliterated,  but  there  still  exists  on  the  north  side 
of  Baildon  Hill  the  angle  of  an  intrenchment,  consisting 
of  a  fosse,  with  agger  2  feet  4  inches  high.  The  long 
side  measures  80  feet  and  the  short  side  36  feet.  An 
Earthwork  is  also  traceable  on  the  summit  of  Baildon 
Hill.  At  Counter  Hill,  near  Addingham,  is  an  oval-shaped 
camp,  the  longer  axis  measuring  300  feet,  and  the  shorter 
250  feet  in  length.  The  trench  outside  the  vallum  is  15 
feet  wide  and  4  feet  deep.  Half-a-mile  south  of  this  is 
a  similar  camp,  440  feet  by  275  feet,  with  a  surrounding 
ditch.  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  some  ancient 
enclosures  lying  about  half-a-mile  north  of  Lanshaw 
Delves.  Of  these,  some  are  rectangular,  and  some  oval 
in  form,  and  are  composed  of  walls  of  earth  and  boulders 
rising  a  few  feet  above  the  ground.  The  area  covered  by 
them  measures  about  100  yards  by  40  yards.     The  most 
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striking  earthwork  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bradford, 
however,  is  to  be  found,  not  on  Rombalds  Moor,  but  on 
Catstones  Moor,  near  CuUingworth.  It  encloses  the 
crest  and  slope  of  a  hill,  and  measures  266  yards  on  the 
east  side  (which  is  perfect),  and  100  yards  on  the  north 
side  ;  the  latter,  however,  being  traceable  at  least  100 
yards  further  across  cultivated  fields.  The  south  side  is 
almost  obliterated  by  quarries,  while  the  western  portion 
has  disappeared  altogether.  The  fosse  which  surrounded 
this  fine  fortification  is  still  visible  on  the  eastern  side. 
From  its  rectangular  shape  and  proximity  to  the  Roman 
road  which  passed  over  Harden  Moor,  it  might  be 
attributed  to  the  Romans,  but  the  probabilities  are  in 
favour  of  a  British  origin.  Half-a-mile  north  of  this 
interesting  prehistoric  fortification,  Mr.  W.  E.  Preston 
and  myself  traced  a  short  time  ago  on  Harden  Moor, 
remains  of  an  entrenchment  for  a  distance  of  80  or  90 
yards.  It  faces  south,  and  lies  near  Spring  Head  Heights. 
The  wall  consists  of  boulders  and  earth  rising  three  feet 
above  the  soil,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  a  ditch. 

I  now  come  to  the  question  of  pit-dwellings.  Follow- 
ing the  line  of  the  outcrop  of  the  Halifax  coal-beds  round 
the  slopes  of  Baildon  Hill,  may  be  seen  a  large  number  of 
bowl-like  excavations,  with  a  depth  of  about  10  feet  and 
a  diameter  of  about  20  feet.  Until  recently  I  had  con- 
vinced myself  that  these  were  the  veritable  dwellings  of 
the  prehistoric  settlers,  but  on  further  investigation  I 
have  reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  tney  are 
merely  the  remains  of  old  bell-workings  for  coal.  The 
fact  that  similar  pits  exist  near  Glovershaw  Beck  at  a 
much  lower  altitude  than  the  others,  had  led  me  to  doubt 
the  bell-working  theory,  but  on  consulting  the  geological 
map  of  the  locality  I  see  that  a  small  triangular  area  of 
the  same  beds  is  faulted  down  at  this  point,  tnus  account- 
ing for  the  excavations  found  there.  On  Rombalds  Moor, 
however,  where  there  are  no  coal-beds  worth  working, 
many  genuine  pit-dwellings  exist.  In  a  field  adjoining 
Addingham  Moor,  there  are  no  less  than  50  of  such 
excavations,  enclosed  by  an  entrenchment.     At  Lanshaw 
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Delves  (a  lateral  moraine  often  mistaken  for  an  earth- 
work), there  is  a  triple  row,  and  many  others  are  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  Rombalds  Moor.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  springs  of  water  are  often  found  near  these  primitive 
dwellings. 

Having  now  briefly  indicated  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  prehistoric  remains  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  may  be 
permitted,  in  conclusion,  to  indicate  one  or  two  survivals 
of  a  past  age,  although  they  are  not  remote  enough  in 
their  origin  for  inclusion  in  the  foregoing  category.  I 
refer  to  JBloomeries  and  Potteries.  Of  the  former  there 
are  indications  at  Low  Moor  and  Holden  Gill,  and  large 
masses  of  scoriae,  containing  a  high  percentage  of  unex- 
tracted  iron,  exist  in  two  places  on  Baildon  Moor,  one 
lying  between  Ben  Preston's  house  and  Eldwick  beck, 
and  the  other  at  Glovershaw  farm.  Only  one  site  of  an 
ancient  pottery  has  been  discovered  near  the  city,  but  it 
must  have  been  a  rather  extensive  one,  seeing  that  it 
covers  nearly  an  acre  of  ground.  It  is  located  near 
Hope  gate,  under  the  soutnem  brow  of  Baildon  HilL 
Large  quantities  of  broken  pottery  have  been  found  at 
this  place  during  excavations  for  clay,  but  only  one  perfect 
specimen — ^an  earthern  pitcher  of  rude  workmanship — 
has  been  found.  It  was  probably  made  a  little  after  the 
Norman  Conquest,  and  is  now  deposited  in  the  Corpora- 
tion Museum. 


Soon  after  Baildon  Moor  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bradford  Corporation,  the  Council  of  the  Bradford  His- 
torical and  Antiquarian  Society  felt  it  incumbent  on  them 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  City  authorities  to  the 
presence  of  important  remains  of  a  pre-historic  character 
in  this  moorland  area,  and  they  appointed  a  small  com 
mittee  for  the  purpose  of  accurately  mapping  out  the 
sites  of  the  various  antiquities  to  be  found  thereon,  with 
the  intention  of  submitting  to  the  City  Council  the 
results  of  their  labours,  togetner  with  suggestions  for  the 
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future  preservation  of  these  important  survivals  of  the 
past. 

During  last  winter  a  survey  was  made,  and  the  sites 
of  the  various  remains  were  marked  upon  the  2  5 -inch 
ordnance  map,  which  on  account  of  its  size  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  A  smaller  map  of  the  same 
area  will  be  found  on  the  opposite  page.  When  all  the 
available  information  had  been  accumulated,  the  Council 
sent  the  following  Memorial,  together  with  a  plan,  to  the 
City  Authorities  : 

To  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Parke  Gommitiee 
of  the  Bradford  Corporation, 

PRE-HISTORIC  ANTIQUITIES  ON  BAILDON  MOOR. 

Gemtlemen, 

In  a  recent  Memorial  from  the  Bradford  Historical  and 
Antiquarian  Society,  asking  that  the  Parks  Committee  should  take 
some  steps  towards  preserving  the  Pre-historic  Antiquities  on  Baildon 
Moor,  an  undertaking  was  made  on  behalf  of  this  Society  to  prepare  a 
plan  showing  the  exact  sites  of  the  principal  remains,  and  to  indicate 
their  nature  and  present  condition.  The  work  is  now  finished,  and  the 
Council  of  the  Society  beg  to  submit  the  accompanying  plan,  on  the 
scale  of  25  inches  to  the  mile,  together  with  the  following  details  and 
suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  the  Parks  Committee. 

The  remains  found  on  Baildon  Moor  may  be  divided  into  four 
groups,  namely : 

A.  Stone  Circles.  C.     Intrenchments. 

B.  Burial  Mounds.  D.    Cup  and  Ring  Markings. 

In  Group  A  there  is  only  a  single  example  in  the  area  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  City,  but  it  is  a  most  important  one.  It  is  marked 
No.  2  on  the  plan,  and  lies  near  Bracken  Hall.  It  consists  of  a  double 
circle  of  upright  stones,  but  only  a  portion  is  now  standing. 

Your  memorialists  suggest  that  those  stones  which  have  fallen 
should  be  placed  in  their  original  position,  under  expert  guidance,  and 
that  the  circle  be  fenced  round  to  prevent  further  demolition. 

Group  B.  Burial  Mounds  or  Barrows.  These  are  numbered  4,  5, 
6,  8,  9,  10,  and  1 1  on  the  plan.  They  consist  of  mounds  of  earth  and 
stones,  and  originally  covered  urns  containing  the  ashes  of  the  dead, 
but  they  have  long  ago  been  rifled  of  their  contents  and  more  or  less 
scattered.  Nevertibeless  it  is  highly  desirable  that  they  should  be 
protected  against  any  further  destruction,  and  although  it  is  not 
suggested  that  they  should  be  enclosed  by  railings,  it  is  desirable  that 
their  location  be  noted,  in  view  of  any  future  possibilities  in  the  way 
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of  alterations  of  paths  or  other  operations  which  may  involve  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Group  C.  In  this  group  there  are  two  defensive  earthworks  (Nos. 
18  and  14).  They  each  consist  of  a  ditch  and  rampart,  and  evidently 
ate  the  remains  of  a  more  extensive  system.  No.  14  is  the  most 
important,  and  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  road  from  Eldwick 
to  Baildon,  and  being  within  the  track  of  the  golf  course,  is  most  in 
need  of  protection.  It  is  suggested  that  it  be  enclosed  by  a  fence  of 
some  kind.  The  other  lies  on  the  summit  of  Hope  Hill,  and  security 
from  any  future  surface  alterations  on  the  moor  might  be  sufficient  in 
this  casa 

Group  D  is  most  difficult  to  deal  with,  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the 
markings.  These  consist  of  cup-shaped  cavities  carved  out  of  the 
rocks,  with  rings  usually,  but  not  always,  carved  round  them.  In  some 
cases  more  intricate  patterns  are  found,  as  those  on  the  Ilkley  side  of 
the  moor  ;  but  the  simple  cup  and  ring  marking  is  the  most  common. 

Nothing  is  known  of  their  significance,  but  they  are  probably 
religious  symbols,  and  certainly  very  ancient.  They  are  numbered  1, 
3,  and  12  on  the  plan.  Those  marked  No.  12  are  the  most  important. 
They  occur  on  a  travelled  millstone  grit  boulder  near  Dobrudden  farm, 
and  consist  of  a  series  of  cups  enclosed  by  a  ring  running  round  the 
outer  edge  of  the  boulder,  which  measures  roughly  three  feet  in 
diameter.  Other  smaller  boulders  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
bear  similar  markings.  In  view  of  the  comparatively  small  size  of 
these  boulders,  it  is  suggested  they  be  brought  to  the  Oartwright 
Memorial  Hall  for  preservation. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  three  other  ancient  survivals  worthy 
of  attention  should  be  mentioned.  The  first  is  that  marked  on  the 
ordnance  maps  as  Acrehow  Gross.  No  cross  exists  on  the  position 
indicated,  nor  is  there  any  record  of  one  having  been  there  in  the 
past,  but  at  the  point  marked  No.  7  on  the  plan  there  is  a  large  block 
of  stone  containing  a  hole  about  18  inches  in  diameter  and  about 
8  inches  deep,  which  has  obviously  been  chiselled  out  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  the  base  of  some  column  of  stone.  This  would  take  no 
harm  if  left  undisturbed. 

The  second  is  the  old  British  track  numbered  14  on  the  plan.  The 
path  to  Dobrudden  at  this  point  is  paved  with  a  number  of  rude  slabs 
somewhat  worn,  but  Mr.  VVm.  Cudworth  informs  us  that  some  years 
ago,  while  digging  for  clay,  an  older  pavement  was  discovered  at  a 
depth  of  six  feet,  the  slabs  being  much  worn.  If  the  path  is  likely  to 
be  disturbed  in  the  future,  this  fact  should  be  taken  into  account 

In  conclusion,  your  memorialists  would  like  to  refer  to  those 
numerous  excavations  known  as  bell  workings,  which  are  so  prominent 
a  feature  of  Baildon  Moor.  They  are  bowl-shaped  cavities,  with  an 
average  depth  of  ten  feet  and  a  diameter  of  twenty  feet.  They  are 
the  remains  of  primitive  coal  workings,  and  although  not  very  ancient 
they  furnish  interesting  evidences  of  the  first  rude  attempts  of  our 
forefathers  in  the  art  of  coal  getting.      Several  hundreds  exist  on  the 
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moor,  but  perhaps  the  best  examples  are  to  be  found  under  the  north 
and  west  slopes  of  Baildon  Hill.  It  is  suggested  that  these  be  dis- 
turbed as  little  as  possible. 

With  every  confidence  that  these  suggestions  will  receive  jour 
careful  consideration, 

We  remain, 

On  behalf  of  the  Bradford  Historical 
and  Antiquarian  Society, 

Yours  obediently, 

HARRY  SPEIGHT,  President, 

THOMAS  HOWARD,  Secretary. 

N.B. — The  accompanying  plan  has  been  surveyed  and  prepared  by  the 
undersigned, 

BUTLER   WOOD, 

PERCIVAL  ROSS. 

The  Parks  Committee,  after  considering  the  Memorial, 
decided  to  inspect  the  area  under  notice,  and  subsequently 
invited  the  Council  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  to  join 
them  when  the  visit  took  place.  The  inspection  was 
made  on  Saturday,  the  26th  of  April,  when  about  forty 
members  of  the  City  Council,  and  the  Council  of  the 
Society,    went   carefully    over    the   ground,    under   the 

fuidance  of  Mr.  Butler  Wood,  Mr.  Percival  Ross,  and 
[r.  W.  E.  Preston,  and  afterwards  the  party  were  enter- 
tained to  tea  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Parks  and  Ceme- 
teries Committee,  Mr.  Alderman  H.  S.  Wright,  who 
intimated  that  the  suggestions  which  had  been  made  by 
the  Society  would  receive  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
Committee,  whose  members,  he  said,  fully  realized  the 
importance  of  preserving  the  antiquities  which  had  been 
brought  before  their  notice  by  the  Council  of  the  His- 
torical and  Antiquarian  Society.  He  also  referred  to  the 
efforts  which  had  been  made  by  the  Parks  Conmiittee  to 
secure  Boiling  Hall  for  the  citizens  of  Bradford,  but  he 
said  that  so  mr  they  had  not  been  able  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  present  owners. 


MINISTERS 

Of  the  Parish  Church  of  Bradford  and  its  Three 
Chapels  during  the  Puritan  Revolution. 

BY 

BRYAN    DALE,    M.A. 


'^f^HE  unsettled  condition  of  things  from  1640  to  1662 
^^  makes  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  furnish  a 
full  account  of  the  vicars  of  the  parish  of  Brad- 
ford, their  assistants,  and  the  curates  of  its  three  chapel- 
ries  during  this  period.  But  the  following  is  a  summary 
of  what  is  at  present  known  concerning  them. 

Sometime  before  1640  the  vicar  of  Bradford  appears  to 
have  usually  had  an  assistant  minister  ;  for  in  a  letter  of 
Benjamin  More,  the  Puritan  rector  of  Guiseley,  to  Lord 
Fairfax  of  Denton,  dated  September,  1633,  it  was  stated 
that  the  people  of  Bradford  were  "  furnished  with  two 
worthy  preachers,  and  a  right  able  and  honest  school- 
master, and  a  very  sufficient  clerk  both  for  learning  and 
life  "  {Fairfax  Correspondence,  i.,  334).  It  should  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  after  the  rectory  and  advowson  of 
the  parish  reverted  to  the  Crown  at  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries  they  were  granted  or  sold  to  private 
persons,  and  ultimately  came  into  the  possession  of  Sir 
John  Maynard,  knight,  of  Tooting,  Surrey,  who  made  a 
survey  of  the  rectorial  tithes,  &c.,  in  1638  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  ToiTe  (see  Bradford  Antiquary ,  New  Ser.,  i.,  101), 
Jonn  Kempe  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  July  22,  1639, 
by  the  assigns  of  Sir  John  Maynard.  Kempe  was  buried 
at  the  Parish  Church  10  June,  1640. 

Torre  states  that  (1)  Richard  Hudson  was  presented 
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September  17,  1640,  by  King  Charles  I.  On  what 
ground,  if  any,  the  king  exercised  the  right  of  presenta- 
tion I  do  not  know.  Sir  John  Maynard  appears  to  have 
had  it  previously,  as  he  certainly  had  it  a  few  years  later. 
But  Hudson  remained  only  a  short  time,  and  his  name  no 
more  occurs.  It  waei  a  time  of  great  disturbance.  The 
Long  Parliament  met  in  November,  1640,  and  forthwith 
began  its  work  of  reformation  or  revolution  in  Church 
and  State.  In  May,  1641,  the  Protestation  **to  main- 
tain and  defend  the  true  reformed  Protestant  religion," 
Ac.  {Constitutional  Documents  of  the  Puritan  Revolution^ 
edited  by  Gardiner,  page  163),  was  made  by  every  mem- 
ber of  both  Houses  of  parliament,  and  then  sent  to  the 
counties  to  be  subscribed  by  heads  of  families  and  their 
sons  and  servants.  It  was  stated  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Fairfax,  dated  March  11,  1641-2,  "The  Protestation  is 
for  the  most  part  taken  throughout  all  Yorkshire.  I  am 
sure  you  hear  how  they  challenge  the  under-minister  of 
Bradford,  to  have  violated  it,  because  he  useth  the  sign 
of  the  cross  in  baptism,  though  it  be  yet  established  by 
the  law  of  the  land  ;  but  there  the  people  dislike  the 
minister,  and  lately  the  churchwardens  have  with  strong 
hands  kept  him  out  of  the  reading  pew  and  pulpit,  and 
will  suffer  him  neither  to  preach  nor  pray,  but  put  others 
to  officiate  in  his  place"  {Fairfax  Corr.,  i.,  381).  In 
Bradford  and  the  adjoining  townships  1250  signatures 
were  appended  to  the  Protestation  ;  but,  although  in 
most  cases  the  minister  and  churchwardens  head  the  list, 
in  the  Bradford  list  they  are  absent,  probably  on  account 
of  the  dispute  just  mentioned.  The  name  of  the  minister 
or  under-minister,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  recorded. 
The  civil  war  was  now  practically  commenced,  and  in 
August,  1642,  the  royal  standard  was  raised  at  Nottin- 
gham. "  In  this  war,"  Joseph  Lister  remarks,  "  Bradford 
was  deeply  engaged  ;  the  generality  of  the  town  and 
parish,  and  the  towns  about,  stood  up  for  the  Parliament, 
and  it  was  made  a  little  garrison,"  from  early  in  1642  to 
July,  1643,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  royal  forces  under 
the  Earl  of  Newcastle  and  lay  at  his  mercy. 
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On  the  removal  of  Edward  Hudson  [1641]  (2)  Francis 
Corker,  a  strong  royalist  (not  mentioned  in  Torre's  list), 
was  presented  by  Charles  I.  ;  although  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  was  formally  inducted  or  actually  officiated. 
His  own  account  of  himself  is  :  "  About  the  beginning  of 
these  unhappy  times  I  was  presented  to  the  vicaridge  of 
Bradford  in  Yorkshire  by  his  late  Majestie  of  blessed 
Memorie,  which  as  it  was  a  place  soe  verry  full  and  popu- 
lous and  verry  factious  and  seditiory,  yet  I  prevailed  with 
the  best  part  of  them  (though  not  the  greatest)  to  hold 
fast  theu'  Allegiance,  but  at  last  being  overpowered  with 
number  both  they  and  I  were  enforced  to  betake  ourselves 
to  his  Majesties  Armye  and  garisons  in  the  North,  wherein 
how  I  behaved  myselfe  I  leave  to  the  testimonie  of  my 
very  enemies.  ...  I  was  his  Majesties  chiefest  guide 
in  the  Northerne  expedition  and  he  would  often  call  for 
me  by  the  name  of  his  honest  guide,  he  would  employe 
me  into  his  Enemies  Armye  to  discover  unto  him  their 
strength  and  position.  Wherein  I  soe  well  pleased  him 
that  he  would  say  to  me,  '  Well,  Corker,  if  it  ever  please 
God  to  restore  me,  thou  shalt  be  rewarded.' "  Corker, 
nevertheless,  on  the  promise  of  security,  apostatised  from 
the  royal  cause  and  went  over  to  the  enemy.  "  I  con- 
fesse,"  he  says,  "  sometimes  I  had  strange  and  desperate 
thoughts  devising  with  myselfe  which  way  I  might  redeem 
my  great  guilte,  and  when  I  heard  of  Mr.  Gardiner's 
plott  against  Cromwell's  person  I  was  so  far  from  reveal- 
ing it  that  I  wished  rather  to  joyne  with  him,  and 
notwithstanding  the  best  art  I  could  use  I  never  could  be 
once  admitted  to  see  the  Protector's  face."  This  was 
written  after  the  Restoration,  June  10,  1660,  when  he 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London  for  his  disloyalty 
to  the  King's  cause  (see  Retrospective  Review,  1827  ;  re- 
printed in  Collectanea  Bradfordiana,  by  Holroyd,  1873). 
The  penitent  petitioner  obtained  his  release,  and,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  returned  to  the  vicarage  of  Bradford. 

After  Corker  fled  (3)  Robert  Blees,  Blease  or  Blazet 
(also  omitted  in  Torre  s  list)  was  appointed  to  the  vicarage, 
out  by  what  authority  is  not  certainly  known.     It  is 
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stated  in  the  manuscripts  of  Archbishop  Sharp  (son  of 
Thomas  Sharp,  ol  Ivegate,  Bradford,  a  Parliamentarian, 
and  distantly  related  to  the  Sharps,  of  Horton),  that  he 
was  baptised  by  Mr.  Blazet,  a  person  episcopally  ordained, 
and  Vicar  of  Bradford  after  Mr.  Hudson.  He  was  bap- 
tised October  2,  1642  {Par,  Reg.),  Blazet  continued 
several  years,  during  which  the  victories  ol  Marston  Moor 

1644)  and  Naseby  assured  the  triumph  of  the  Parliament. 

n  1645  a  petition  was  presented  to  Parliament  by  him  as 
vicar,  and  Mr.  Aked  and  Samuel  Hohnes  on  behalf  of 
themselves  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  for  an 
increase  of  his  salary  ;  a  Committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  matter.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  Sii*  John 
Widdrington  being  requested  to  attend  to  the  same  ;  and 
it  was  ordered,  September  16,  1645,  that  "  Robert  Blees, 
vicar  of  Bradford,  have  £120  a  year  out  of  the  revenues 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  York  for  maintenance  of  a 
weekly  lecture  at  Bradford  "  {Commons  Journals,  iv., 
269).  His  name  occiirs  again  in  August,  1649  ;  but  he 
did  not  now  hold  his  former  position.  Important  changes 
had  taken  place  during  the  interval.  Not  only  had 
Episcopacy  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  been  set 
aside,  but  also  great  advance  had  been  made  towards  the 
establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  system  of  government 
in  the  National  Church,  which  broke  down  on  the  question 
of  toleration.  Bradford  seems  to  have  been  unaffected 
by  the  Parliamentary  order  for  "  the  dividing  of  the 
several  counties  into  distinct  classical  Presbyteries."  No 
Bradford  minister  signed  the  Vindicice  Veritatis  {Brad- 
ford Antiq,,  New  Ser.,  p.  431).  Not  even  elders  were 
appointed.  The  parish  governed  itself  by  means  of 
vestries,  churchwardens,  &c.,  as  aforetime.  The  services 
at  the  Parish  Church  were  conducted  in  the  Presbyterian 
manner  ;  and  the  parishioners  chose  their  ministers,  with 
due  respect  to  the  rights  of  patrons  and  subject  to  their 
being  approved  by  tne  Assembly  of  Divines  or  properly 
appomted  Commissioners.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Mr.  Blazet  readily  fell  in  with  this  new  order  of  things, 
or  could  obtain  the  requisite  approval.     At  any  rate  we 
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find  Sir  John  Maynard  writing,  August  13,  1649,  to  John 
Sharp,  of  Horton  (the  notable  Parliamentarian),  his 
steward  in  collecting  the  rectorial  tithes  :  "  Concerning 
the  vicarage  of  Braoford  I  pray  agree  among  yourselves  ; 
as  I  woulct  reserve  my  right  of  presentation  1  wish  to  be 
careful  to  consult  the  parish,  so  I  advise  you  to  agree  in 
the  choice  of  a  minister.  I  have  written  to  the  town  to 
satisfy  Mr.  Blease's  importunity."  This  is  the  last  we 
hear  of  hun. 

In  1650  a  Parochial  Survey  of  all  the  parishes  in 
England  (ordered  February  14,  1649-50^  was  made  with 
a  view  to  the  proper  maintenance  of  mmisters  and  the 
re-arrangement  of  parishes  (a  later  Survey,  under  the 
Protectorate,  in  1654),  and  therein  it  is  recorded  :  "  We 
finde  belonging  to  the  P'sh  Church  of  Bradford  a  vicar- 
idge  presentative  with  cure  of  souls  and  Sir  John  Maynard 
hath  the  advowson  and  also  the  impropriate  rectory  there, 
the  vicaridge  house,  small  tithes  and  profitts  was  worth 
about  £70  p.  ann.  but  by  reason  of  the  late  warrs  not 
now  worth  above  £40  p.  ann.  or  thereabouts.  There  is 
no  Mynister,  the  viccaridge  being  vacant "  {MSS,  in 
Lambeth  Library). 

About  this  time  (4)  Jeremy  Collier  was  "  minister 
at  Bradford,"  but  little  is  known  concerning  him.  His 
name  occurs  in  the  following  entry  of  burial  in  the  Parish 
Register  ;  "  1650,  Oct.  30,  Faith,  daughter  of  Jeremy 
Collier,  late  minister  at  Bradford."  He  may  have  con- 
ducted services  at  the  Parish  Church  when  it  was  without 
a  regular  minister.  His  brother  Josiah  Collier  resided  at 
Guiseley,  where  he  had  licence  (1672^  for  an  Independent 
meeting  at  the  house  of  Sarah  Grimsnaw,  and  was  spoken 
of  by  Oliver  Heywood  as  "a  great  Antinomian  and 
preacher,"  who  died  Feb.  16,  1675,  aged  82  (HeywoocTs 
Diar.,  iii.,  131,  177).  John  Collier,  probably  of  the  same 
family,  was  curate  of  Haworth  in  1653.* 

•  A  Mr.  Collier,  of  Bradford  (probably  the  same),  was  one  of  the  preachers  at  the 
famous  Exercises  at  Halifax  about  1625,  schoolmaster  at  Bradford  (1681)  where  he 
educated  several  youths  for  the  Universities,  and  accompanied  the  noted  Puritan 
minister,  Ezekiel  Rogers,  of  Rowley.  East  Riding,  in  his  emigration  with  many  of 
his  friends  to  Boston  in  1638,  when,  as  Joseph  Lister  states,  "  many  good  ministers 
and  Christians  among  the  Puritans,  concluding  that  Popery  was  like  to  be  set  up  and 
the  light  of  the  Gos^  put  out,  were  posting  away  to  New  England." 


■s 
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The  only  other  name  recorded  is  that  of  (5)  Jonas 
Waterhouse,  M.A.  (also  not  mentioned  in  Torre's  list). 
He  was  the  son  of  Henry  Waterhouse,  of  Tooting,  Surrey 
(to  which  place  a  branch  of  the  Waterhouse  family  of 
Halifax  had  migrated),  where  he  was  born  in  1625.     He 

graduated  at  Cambridge,  and  was  Fellow  of  St.  John's, 
ne  of  his  name  preached  at  Rastrick  in  1649,  at  South- 
owram  in  1653,  and  is  described  in  the  Parochial  Survey 
as  "a  constant  preacher"  at  the  Old  White  Chapel, 
Cleckheaton.  He  is  referred  to  in  the  following  entries 
in  the  Bradford  Register  of  burials  :  "  1653-4,  Jan.  30th, 
Nathaniel,  son  of  Jonas  Waterhouse,  Bradford  ;  1657, 
June  25,  child  of  Mr.  Jonas  .Waterhouse,  minister,  of 
Bradford."  He  had  been  appointed  vicar  in  the  interval 
between  these  dates,  when  the  Broad  Church  under 
CromweU,  with  its  Triers  or  "  Commissioners  for  the 
approbation  of  Public  Preachers  "  was  in  full  operation. 
His  local  connection  with  the  Maynard  family  may  have 
secured  him  their  patronage.  Although  it  is  somewhat 
doubtful  whether,  as  it  has  been  stated,  he  at  any  time 
pmrchased  from  them  the  rectory  and  advowson  of  Brad- 
ford, yet  he  had  a  very  special  interest  therein,  and  hence 
it  was  deemed  needful  that  he  should  join  Lady  Maynard, 
the  widow  of  Sir  John,  in  presenting  a  vicar  on  a  subse- 

?uent  occasion.  He  continued  his  services  at  the  Parish 
!hurch  apparently  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parishioners, 
till  the  Restoration  of  Charles  H.  ^1660),  and  well-nigh 
up  to  the  24th  August,  1662,  when  tne  Act  of  Uniformity 
came  into  force. 

Before  the  last-named  date,  however,  Francis  Corker 
appeared  and  put  in  a  claim  to  the  vicarage  under  a  recent 
Act  of  Parliament,  which  provided  that  every  ecclesias- 
tical person  formerly  sequestered  should  be  restored  to 
his  benefice  ;  and  Waterhouse  entered  an  action  at  law 
against  him,  in  which  he  was  supported  by  Lady  Maynard, 
wno  evidently  regarded  the  original  presentation  of 
Corker  as  illegal.  But  "  Black  Bartholomew  Day  "  drew 
nigh.  Of  quiet  and  studious  habits  and  deeply  attached 
to  his  place  and  work  Waterhouse  shrank  from  the  pros- 
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pect  of  leaving  them,  hesitated  whether  he  should  fall  in 
with  the  required  terms  of  conformity,  and  at  length 
fully  made  up  his  mind  not  to  do  so,  but  to  cast  in  his  lot 
witri  his  Nonconformist  brethren.  His  decision  ended  the 
suit  ;  and  Francis  Corker,  twenty  years  after  his  flight, 
returned  and  took  possession  ol  the  old  church,  ministered 
five  years,  and  was  buried  therein  March  29,  1667.* 

On  September  29,  1662,  Lady  Maynard  stated  in  a 
letter  to  John  Sharp  that  Mr.  Waterhouse  had  written  to 
her  that  he  was  "  unsatisfied  to  conform,"  and  that 
"  Mr.  Cowker  had  been  with  him  and  desired  to  come  to 
some  terms."  She  also  expressed  herself  as  desirous  of 
**  putting  the  matter  to  the  reference  to  two  counsel." 
Sharp  replied  that  Mr.  Waterhouse  was  much  damped  by 
her  letter  reconunending  him  to  compromise  the  business, 
as  though  she  had  deserted  him  ;  spoke  in  praise  of 
Waterhouse,  who  had  the  good  wishes  of  the  parish,  and 
had  been  put  to  great  cost  in  the  suit  ;  said  that  as  to 
conformity  he  could  never  get  a  definite  resolution  from 
him  ;  ana  concluded  by  stating  that  he  kept  possession 
of  the  vicarage  house  and  croft.  A  year  later  (Sept.  5, 
1663)  Lady  Maynard  wrote  her  final  word  : 

So  long  as  Mr.  Waterhouse  followed  the  suit  of  those  who 
best  understood  it  1  was  willing  to  assist  him ;  but  he  has  given 
it  over  by  reason  I  suppose  of  his  nonconforming.  I  have  small 
encouragement  to  meddle  with  it,  for  should  I  out  Cowker  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  present  one  that  would  please  the 
parishioners  and  myself  too.  If  you  can  recommend  to  me  an 
able  minister  with  Mr.  Waterhouse's  approbation  that  will  under- 
take the  suit  and  present  at  his  own  charge  I  shall  present  him 
when  the  time  requires. 

After  the  death  of  Corker,  Waterhouse  united  with 
Lady  Maynard  in  presenting,  April  19,  1667,  Abraham 
Brooksbank,  M.  A.,  whose  religious  views  were  very  much 
in  accord  with  his  own  ;  and,  with  reference  to  the  resig- 
nation of  the  latter  ten  years  afterwards,  we  find  tne 
following  entry  in  an  unpublished  Diary  of  Oliver 
Heywood  : 

•  James  Corker  (1636 — 1716),  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  became  a  Roman  Catholic 
convert,  joined  the  Benedictine  brethren,  was  on  the  Knglish  mission  (1665),  played 
a  prominent  public  part,  and  wrote  many  books  (see  Diet,  of  Nat,  Biog,'), 
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Mr.  Brooksbank,  Archbishop  Sharp's  tutor,  a  good  man,  able 
minister  and  very  moderate  man,  was  preferred  from  Bradford  to 
Reading,  August,  1678.  Mr.  Waterhouse  having  bought  the 
tithes  and  advowson  of  Bradford  of  I^ady  Maynard  presented 
Mr.  Hepworth  [John  Hepworth,  minister  of  Letwell,  a  chapelry 
of  Laughton-en-le-Morthen,  mentioned  by  Calamy  among  the 
Ejected  who  conformed].  The  Bishop  bogued  at  him  but  lately 
conformed.  Mr  Buller  [Francis  Buller,  of  Shillingham,  Cornwall, 
who  married  a  daughter  of  Lady  Maynard]  pretends  a  Will,  pre- 
sents Mr.  [Francis]  Pemberton.  Mr.  Waterhouse  missed  it  in 
not  presenting  his  own  son,  which  Mr.  Buller,  parish  too,  were 
for  {B}'it.  Mm,  Birch  MSS.,  4460). 

A  few  further  particulars  concerning  Waterhouse  may  be 
of  interest.  He  was  suspected  of  taking  part  in  the  so- 
called  Farnley  Wood  plot  (1663).  At  the  examination 
of  witnesses  (Dec.  26)  Jeremiah  Brook,  of  Bradford,  said, 
"  John  Lowcock  told  me  that  Jonas  Waterhouse  was  to 
set  forth  a  horse  for  service  ;"  but  on  such  worthless 
evidence  he  was  no  further  troubled.  Calamy  says  "  he 
was  a  learned  man,  a  lover  of  peace,  and  greatly  esteemed 
for  his  works'  sake  ;  after  his  ejectment  he  lived  privately 
and  frequented  the  established  worship  ;  but  usually 
preached  on  the  Lord's  day  evening  in  his  own  house." 
He  was  often  visited  by  Oliver  Hey  wood,  and  held  private 
fasts  and  thanksgiving  days  with  him  and  other  noncon- 
forming ministers  at  Morton  Hall,  the  residence  of  John 
Sharp,  M.  A.,  ejected  at  Adel  at  the  Restoration.  He  lost 
his  wife  suddenly  ;  and  at  her  funeral,  Jan.  21,  1678-9, 
"  Mr.  Pemberton,  the  vicar,  preach't  a  pretty  acute 
learned  sermon  on  Phil.  i.  23  "  (Heywood's  Diar.,  ii.,  83). 
He  was  occasionally  visited  by  Ralph  Thoresby,  of  Leeds, 
to  whom  (1692)  he  presented  his  '*  Discourse  of  God  and 
Religion,  newly  printed  "  [Thoresby' s  Diar.,  i.,  228).  In 
1701,  the  year  before  Heywood's  death,  he  preached  at 
Northowram,  but  "  many  could  not  hear  him  for  his  low 
voice  ;"  and  he  was  among  the  last  survivors  of  the  "  Two 
thousand."  His  Will  is  printed  in  James's  History  of 
Bradford,  continuation^  p.  165.  A  tombstone,  which  has 
now  disappeared,  once  stood  in  the  middle  aisle  of  the 
Parish  Church,  with  an  inscription  in  Latin  (partly 
obliterated)  to  the  following  effect  :   "  Under  this  grave- 

KK 
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stone  rests  what  was  mortal  of  Jonas  Waterhouse,  A.M., 
sometime  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  a 
learned  man,  who  (during  the  interruption  of  Monarchy 
and  Episcopacy,  which  speedily  and  happily  passed  away) 
was  a  faithful  minister  of  this  Church.  Died  13  February, 
A.D.,  1716.     Aged  90." 

Thornton. 

In  March,  1641-2,  the  Protestation  was  signed  by  (1) 
John  Nicholls,  minister  of  Thornton,  and  the  Church- 
wardens. The  following  entry  occurs  in  the  Parish 
Register  of  Burials  :  **  1646,  Nov.  3,  Mi\  John  Nicholls, 
Great  Horton  in  Eccles."  In  the  later  Parliamentary 
Survey  (1654)  it  was  stated  :  "  Thornton  chappell  is  dis- 
tant three  myles  from  its  parish  church,  and  further  from 
any  other  church  or  chappell.  Mr.  Jeremiah  Maston,  a 
constant  and  faithful  mynister  is  pastor  there,  whose 
salarye  is  arbitrarye."  The  name  of  Maston  is  an  unusual 
one  ;  it  was,  I  think,  misspelt  or  misread  in  the  Return, 
and  should  have  been  (2)  Jeremiah  Marsden,  who  was 
son  of  Ralph  Marsden  (once  curate  of  Coley),  and  lately 
assistant  of  Robert  Booth,  the  popular  mmister  of  the 
Parish  Church  of  Halifax,  which  Marsden  left  May  10, 
1652.  Hey  wood  refers  to  him  as  having  been  minister  at 
Thornton  and  Allerton  sometime  before  1660.  He  was 
an  Independent,  and  even  before  his  ministry  here  there 
had  been  formed  a  religious  society  or  "  gathered  church" 
which  afler  1662  met  at  "Kipping."  Marsden  was  ejected 
at  East  Ardsley,  afterwards  went  to  London,  on  account 
of  the  Farnley  Wood  plot,  assumed  the  name  of  Ralph- 
son,  was  arrested  under  the  Conventicle  Act,  and  while 
in  prison  was  "  translated  to  a  better  world  "  (1684).  He 
was  followed  at  Thornton  by  (3)  Joseph  Da^wson,  who 
was  a  great  friend  of  Hey  wood,  alter  his  ejection  preached 
at  Cleckheaton,  and  was  subsequently  minister  at  Morley, 
where  he  died  in  1709. 

Wibsey  (North  Bierley). 

(1)  The  initials  of  the  name  of  the  minister  in  1640, 
inscribed  on  an  old  bell,  were  J.F.    In  the  later  Parochial 
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Survey  it  was  stated  (2)  *'  One  Mr.  Tempest  Illingworth 
is  mynister,  who  hath,  as  belonging  to  the  same  chappell, 
only  forty  shillings  per  annum  for  his  maintenance,  the 
rest  is  arbitrary  at  the  benevolence  of  the  people." 
Illingworth  appears  to  have  been  followed  by  (3)  Samuel 
Crowther  (1657),  who  conformed,  and  died  June  1, 1680. 

Haworth. 

No  name  of  a  minister  is  mentioned  until  1653,  when 
(1)  John  Collier  performed  the  marriage  ceremony  on 
several  occasions.  He  removed  for  some  unknown  reason, 
but  was  restored  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
The  next  minister  was  (2)  Richard  Garforth  (1654), 
who,  according  to  a  memorandum  in  the  Register,  "  began 
to  officiate  as  minister  at  Haworth,  by  commission  from 
the  Commissioners  in  London,  ordained  and  empowered 
for  settling  and  approbation  of  public  preachers  (he  having 
been  first  approved  of  and  recommended  unto  them  by 
the  certificates  of  most  of  the  substantial  inhabitants  of 
the  said  parochial  Chapelry  of  Haworth)  on  the  12  June 
this  year"  {James,  ContmuLotion,  p.  285).  He,  however, 
remained  but  a  short  time  ;  for  in  the  Sui*vey  (1655)  it 
was  stated  (3)  "  Mr.  Robert  Towne  is  mynister  there, 
being  a  constant  preacher  of  God's  Word,  and  hath  for 
his  saUerye  twenty-seven  pounds  thirteene  shillings 
and  foiu"  pence  p.  ann.  arising  out  of  lands  allotted  ifor 
that  use. '  Towne  was  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  born  in 
1592,  matriculated  at  Oriel  CoUege,  Oxford,  B.A.  1614, 
and  was  minister  at  Hey  wood  Chapel,  Lancashire,  in  1640, 
when  complaints  were  made  against  him  before  the  Bishop 
of  Chester,  to  whom  he  wrote  (July  31, 1640),  "  I,  Robert 
Towne,  clerke,  now  curate  of  Heywood  chapel  in  the 
CO.  of  Lancaster,  have  been  charged  to  hold  the  opinion 
of  the  Priscitianists  [Precisians,  excessively  scrupulous  in 
regard  to  ceremonies,  &c.]  and  Antinomians,  and  in  these 
parts  by  some  called  Grindlestonians.*   I  hereby  professe 

•  Or  (rrindletoniavs^  from  Grindletou,  a  chapelry  of  the  parish  of  Mitton  in 
Craven,  where  Robert  Brereley  or  Brierley  (158*>— 1637)  was  curate,  a  plain  and 
popular  Calvinistic  preacher,  and  had  many  followers  who  were  thus  scornfully 
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that  I  hold  iioe  such  opinion,  but  doe  utterly  renounce 
and  disclaime  the  same  "  (Surtees  Society,  Bury  Classis, 
p.  234).  He  was  at  Todmorden  in  1648,  when  similar 
complaints  were  made  before  the  Presbyterian  Classis  ; 
and  at  EUand  in  1652,  where  he  was  chosen  Registrar, 
October  17,  1653.  Hey  wood  spoke  of  him  as  "  the  famous 
Antinomian  who  writ  some  books  ;"  and  says  "  he  was 
the  best  scholar  and  soberest  man  of  that  judgment  in 
the  country,  but  something  unsound  in  principles"  (Diar,, 
iv.,  1).  He  did  not  long  survive  his  ejection  at  Haworth, 
died  there,  and  was  buried  June,  1664,  aged  72.  He  was 
father  of  Robert  Towne  gected  at  Accrington,  brother  of 
John  Towne,  vicar  of  Kildwick  (1654),  and  uncle  of 
Daniel  Towne,  curate  of  Heptonstall,  who  conformed. 
He  published  ITie  Assertion  of  Grace,  &c.,  1644  ;  A  Re- 
assertion  of  Grace,  1654,  and  Monontachia,  1654.  In  the 
first  chapter  of  the  first-named  Book,  he  says,  "  I  wish 
that  I  be  not  mistaken,  for  I  never  deny  the  Law  to  be 
an  eternal  and  inviolable  Rule  of  Righteousness,  but  yet 
affirm  that  it  is  the  Grace  of  the  Gospel  which  effectually 
and  truly  conformeth  thereunto." 


named.  He  was  tried  before  the  High  Commission  at  York  for  Antinomian  and 
other  errors,  but  acquitted  by  Archbishop  Tobias  Matthew,  preached  a  sermon  in 
the  Minster,  and  wasafterwards  (1631 )  instituted  to  the  living  at  Burnley.  Numerous 
sermons  and  (>oems  of  his  were  published.  Dr.  Whitaker  speaks  of  him  (1618)  as 
"  some  frantic  enthusiast  of  the  time  who  turned  the  heads  of  his  followers."  The 
Grindletouians  are  mentioned  by  Lord  Brooke  in  7  he  Nature  of  the  Episeopate^ 
&c.  ;  by  Ephraim  Pagitt  in  his  Hertsiog  raphy  (1661)  ;  and  by  many  others ;  but 
they  never  formed  themselves  into  a  distinct  and  separate  sect.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  Robert  Towne  in  his  early  ministry  was  associated  with  Brerely. 


AN    ASSESSMENT 

For  raising'  the  sum  of  One  hundred  and  Ninety-nine  pounds,  Five 
shillings,  and  Two  pence,  charged  upon  the  town  of  Bradford,  for  his 

Majesty's  Use,  for  the  present  year,  1727. 


BRADFORD:    EAST    END. 


rer 


Mrs.  Stockdale       

ditto  for  New  House* 

Mr.  fiield     ... 

Widow  Ramsden  or  Occupy 

Widow  Parker  or  Occupy 

William  Denham  ... 

Mr.  Rawson  for  his  own  housef  \ 
&,  ffield  house  &  Id.,  Millholm,  f 
Waddington  house  &  Parkin-  t 
son  Close,  5.  2^  (see)  ...  / 

Item  for  Robt.  Audsley  house 

Item  for  Toby  West  Closes 

Item  for  ffrancis  Rhodes  Close    . . . 

Item  for  Mr.  Clapham's  house  & 

lauu  .••  •*.  ••*  ••• 

f  Item  for  a  Close  of  Tobias  West 

Item  for  Hough  Close 

Item  for  Bentley's... 

Item  for  Timothy  Bower  Closes  ... 

Item  for  Swaine  land        

Item  for  Mountain  Croft   . 

{%See  where  comes  in  ffor  horse 

Close  &  little  Hill  &  Garden  next 

Mr.  Hill's)  

Mr.  Marsden  for  Cliff 
ffrancis    Duffield    for   his 

housing!  (see)    ... 
Anne  Jackson  for  housing 
Mrs.  Bower  (used   to  be  in  the 

other  end)  48.  7d.  (see) . . . 


new 


Month- 

s.  d. 

2  5 

0  9 

0  9 

0  6 

0  5 

1  8 


0  7 

1  1 

0  5^ 

1  8 


0  4 
0  5 
0    2i 


0  2^ 

1  4 

I    0 
1    6 

4    7 


18  times 


£     8.  d. 

1    9  0 

0    9  0 

0    9  0 

6  0 

5  0 

0  0 


0 
0 
1 


0 
0 
0 


18  times 
£     s.     d. 

1  11 
0     9 

0    9 
0    6 

5 

1 


0 
1 


5 
9 
9 
6 
5 
8 


0  7  0  0  7  7 
0  13  0  0  14  1 
0    5    6i  0    511^ 


1    0    0 


4  0 

5  0 
2    6 


1    1    8 


0  4  4 
0  5  5 
0    2    8i 


0  16    0 


0  18    0 


0  17    4 


0  19    6 


Land  Tax, 

1727 
£     s.      d. 

1  11  10 
0  10  10 

0  10  0 

0    6  8 

0  5  8 

1  0  9 


2  14    9 

0  7  8 
0  14    3 

0  6    8 

1  2  0 
0  2  7 
0  6  7 
0  13  8 
0  4  5 
0  5  10 
0  2  11 


0  17  8 

0  18  2 

0  19  9 

3    9  2 


*  i.e.,  Bolton  House. 

t  i^.,  Crow  Trees. 

t  i.fi,,  Duffield  Hall«  Wakefield  Road. 
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1  Month- 

1 

ly 

Land  Tax, 

Assess. 

12  times 

18  timet* 

1727. 

8. 

d. 

£     s. 

d. 

£       8. 

d. 

£     8.      d. 

Mr  tStanstield  for  Taylor's  land  & 

• 

Bower's  Close 

4 

6 

2  14 

0 

2  18 

6 

2  18    4 

Item  for  Weddell's  land 

6 

H 

3  18 

6 

4     5 

oi 

3  18    4 

(see  Wainwright's)  Item  for  Tho. 

^ 

Hodgson  house  &  part  of  land 

I 

7 

0  19 

0 

I     0 

7 

0  17    6 

more  for  Bell  housing  (used  to  be 

in  the  other  end)           

1 

5 

0  17 

0 

0  18 

0 

0  18    6 

John   Smith,   Esq%*  or   Occupy®', 

Is.  7d.  p.m. 

0  17    8 

Item  for  Josh.  Hartley  house, 

1 

1 

Os.  6d.  (see) 

0    6    8 

William  Webster  ... 

0    6    8 

1 

for  the  Kilns               Is.  Oid.  (see) 

0    5    2 

(See  ab*  House  &  Croft  &  Keighley 

poor  Land)                   Is.  lOd. 

and  James  Holgate's,  where  come 

in  before                               8d. 

Jeremiah  Wilson  ... 

1 

0 

0  12 

0 

0  13 

0 

0  13    9 

Mr.   A  bra.   Swaine   for    Hodgson 

xyloses     ...         ...         ...         ... 

0 

8 

0    8 

0 

0    8 

8 

0    7    8 

Item  for  Hodgson  land    

1  10 

1    2 

0 

1    310 

1  7  %8ee 

Item  for  the  Hall  Ings     

0 

6 

0    6 

0 

0    6 

6 

0    6    2 

Jonathan  Thompson          

1 

8 

1    0 

0 

1    1 

8 

1    1    4 

Mar.  Wilby            

0 

3 

0    3 

0 

0    3 

3 

0    4    0 

Wid.  Bannister      

0 

3 

0    3 

0 

0    3 

3 

0    4    0 

James  Pollard,  5d.  ut  puto  p,mj\ 

0    5    8 

John  Hollings  for  Collier  housing 

0 

9 

0    9 

0 

0    9 

9 

0    9  10 

Wid''-  Brown 

0 

6 

0    6 

0 

0    6 

6 

0    6    8 

Mr.  Garth  for  Delf  Close 

1 

6 

0  18 

0 

0  19 

6 

017    2 

John  Hammond  or  Occupy" 

0 

H 

6    9 

6 

0  10 

3i 

0  10    6 

George  Parish  for  Hallgarth 

0 

4 

0    4 

0 

0    4 

4 

0    4    6 

Thomas  Rhodes  for  Coushing  deans 

1 

oi 

0  12 

6 

0  13 

6i 

0  13    5 

Leonard  Exley,  lid.  I  think  was 

0    7    8 

Thomas  Ellis,  2d.  I  think,  but  not 

in  poor  assessm^-            

0    2    2 

Joseph  Greenhough          

0 

2 

0    2 

0 

0    2 

2 

0    2    6 

Wid''- Hardcastle 

0 

8 

0    8 

0 

0    8 

8 

0    6    8 

Joshua  Carr    was  6^d.  all  p,m.  ... 

0 

0 

0    1    6 

Mrs.  Hoppey         

2 

0 

1    4 

0 

1    6 

0 

1    6  10 

Wid"-  Wilson  or  Occupy*' 

0 

H 

0    4 

6 

0  4: 

10^ 

0    3    0 

Chris.  Pawson       

0 

Ml 

4 

0    4 

0 

0    4 

4 

0    4    5 

James  Hodgson,  W^id''-  Croysdale, 

{see) 

0 

4 

0    4 

0 

0    4 

4 

0    310 

Mr.  Smyth,  of  Miry  Shay.  f  ^  a  month,  I  think. 


Assessment  of  1727. 


J37 


Mr.  Preston  for  Bower  housing, 

5^d.,  I  think 
Timothy  Nicholls  ... 
Tobias    West   for   Skinner   house, 

3id.,  I  think 
Occupyers  for  Lady  Closes 
Benj.  Bartlett  for  James  Rhodes 

rarm        •.•  *•«  ••• 

Mr.  Greenwood  &  Mr.  Bartlett, 

6s.  9Jd. 
Ditto  for  Sam*-  Thornton  farm 
Mr.  Bartlett  for  Sheppard  farm  ... 
Cha.    Greenwood  for  p'-  of  Josh. 

Carr  housing 
I>*-  for  part  of  Bower  housing  (see) 
John  Holland 

Willm.  Mountaine  or  Occupyers... 
John  Atkinson 
Occupy"  for  Doctor  Stanhope 

housing  ... 
Occupy*'  for  Mr.  Shaw  Estate     ... 
Mr.  Thompson  for  part  of  the  same 
James  Law 
John  Copley  for  Yiew  Trees 

Thomas  Webster 

Elkanah  Boyse 

Joshua  Stead,  6^d.  vel  7d.  tUputo, 

(see) 
John  Sagar 

Mrs.  Mortimer        {see) 

John  Stead  for  Nansyke, 

2d.  lU  pufo,  cheap 
and  for  his  own  housing,  8d.  ut  puto. 
Timothy  Bower  or  Occupy", 

sh**-  be  more 
John  Stead  o'th  ffold  cheap 

Mr.  Smith  or  Occupy"  for  Over- 

^T  naiue    ...  ...  ...  .. 

Joseph  Elbeck  for  Mr.  Smith  land 
Mrs.  Smith  for  Archer  farm 
John  Smith,  Esq*-for  part  of  Matth' 

Stead  Id.  {see) 

Mr.  Hemingway* 

Sam^  HoUingworth 


moneth 
B.     d. 

12  times 
£     B.    d. 

13  times 
£    8.      d. 

Land  Tax, 

1787 
£    a.     d. 

• 

0    6    6 

0    9i 

0    9 

6 

0  10     3^ 

0  10    6 

0    3i 

0    3 

3 

0     3     6i 

0    3    6 

1    2 

0  14 

0 

0  15    2 

0  15    5 

1  10 

1    2 

0 

1    3  10 

1    4    2 

3  18    8 
1    0    0 

1  n 

019 

3 

1    OIOJ 

1    3    4 

0    0 

• 

0    1    6 
0    5    4 

0    4 

0    4 

0!0    4    4 

0    2    2 

0    3J 

0    3 

6 

0    3    9i 

0    3    0 

Olli 

Oil 

6 

0  12    51 

0  10  10 

0    4^ 

0    4 

6 

0    4  10i 
3    1    9' 

0    5    2 

4    9 

2  17 

0 

3    2    6 

0    7 

0    7 

0 

0    7    7 

0    7    9 

0    Si 

0    3 

6 

0    3    9i 
114    8^ 

0    4    0 

2    8 

1  12 

0 

1  15    2 

0    7 

0    7 

0 

0    7    7 

0    7    8 

3    7 

2    3 

0 

2    6    7 

2    7    0 
0    7    0 

1    8 

1    0 

0 

1    1    8 

1    2    0 

6    0^ 

4    2  10 

0    2    2 

0    8    8 

0    8 

0    8 

0 

0    8    8 

0    8    9 

1    6 

0  18 

0 

0  19    6 

0  18    4 

0    4^ 

0    4 

6 

0    4  10i 
3    5    0^ 

0    6    2 

5    0 

3    0 

0 

3    5  10 

1    3 

0  15 

0 

0  16    3 

015    6 

2    2 

1    6 

0 

18    2^190 

4    9 

2  17 

0 

3    19      3    0    8 

1    1 

0  13 

0 

0  14    1 

0  14    4 

*  Mr.  Samuel  Hemingway,  of  Boldshay  Hall. 
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p. 

I 

1 

Land  Tax, 

moneth 

12  timof 

18  times     1 

1727. 

8.     d. 

£    1. 

d. 

£      8. 

d. 

£    A.      d. 

Willm  Webster  for  Cordingley  land 

2    8 

1  12 

0 

114 

8 

1  14    6 

John  Roberts         

1    8 

1    0 

0 

1     1 

8 

1    2    0 

Joseph  Bower        

1    8 

1    0 

0 

1     1 

8 

1    2    0 

Peter  Atkinson 

1    8 

1    0 

0 

1     1 

8 

I    2    0 

Occupyers  for  Clayton  farm 

0  11^ 

Oil 

3 

0  12 

2i 

0  12    6 

Jonas  Taylor         

1    1 

0  13 

0 

0  14 

1 

014    4 

Sam^  Thornton      

0    4 

0    4 

0 

0    4 

4 

0    4    6 

Abraham  Rhodes  ... 

2    5 

1    9 

0 

1  11 

5 

1  11  10 

Joseph  Shaw  for  Plumpton's  and 

Atkinson  house          

0    7    8 

ffor  Dunhill-holm,  Deanholm    ... 

015    4 

ffor  Sanderson's  two  closes,  par- 

sonage land 

0    9  10 

ffor  Doles 

0    4    6 

ffor  Great -Guy 

1 
1 

0  13    6 

ffor  Tythe 

2    6    2 

ffor  Barker  laiths           

0  14    2 

for  Josh**  Stead  close.  Starkey  close 

&  Jn°  Stead  croft     

• 

Oil  10 

for  John  Atkinson  land 

2    0    0 

for  Nayler  three  closes 

0    4    6 

ffor  Cliff,  Broomfields,  &c. 

114    8 

JOSEPH  SUAW,        ;  ASSESSORS. 
JOHN   HOLLINGS,      '  }  ^OLLEOTOBS. 


BRADFORD:    WEST   END. 

(Copy  examined  by  S.  Hemingway  and  Thomas  Oliver, 

for  both  ends.) 


Thomas  Eastburn  for  Black  Abby 

Montii- 

ly 

ttWCMIJ. 

8.     d. 

1     1 

12  times 
£    8.     d. 

0  13    4 

IS  times 
£    H.      d. 

0  14     1 

Land  Tax, 

1727 
£    8.     d. 

0  14    3 

Keighley  Poor... 

William  Northropp           

John  Northropp 

Joseph  Gargraves 

John  Littlewood    ... 

0    8 
0    2 

0  2 

1  2 
0    4i 

0    8    0 
0    2    0 
0    2    0 
0  14    0 
0    4    6 

0     8     8 

0    2    2 
0    2    2 
0  15    2 
0    4  10i 

0    8    9 
0    2    3 
0    2    3 
0  14    3 
0    5    0 

Mr.  Scott   ...          

0    5    4 

Henry  Marsden,  Esq*  *     4  11    '  2  19    0    3    8  11    '  3    4  10 

•  Lord  of  the  Manor. 
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Month-  1                    1 

ly 

TATid  Tax, 

assen. 

12  times 

18  times 

1727 

B.     d. 

£    B.     d. 

£      B. 

d. 

£    8.      d. 

Richard  Newall 

0    6 

0     6     0 

0     6 

6 

0    6    1 

Henry  Burn           

0    li 

0     1     6 

0     1 

n 

0    1    2 

John  Walker                     

0    2 

0     2     0 

0     2 

2 

0    2    5 

William  Speight    ... 

0    5 

0    5    0 

0     5 

D 

0    5    9 

David  Pratt            

0    8    0 

Mr.  Richard  Thompson     

0    7 

0    7    0 

0    7 

7 

0    7    8 

Jer.  Sowden 

3    6^ 

117    0 

Willm  Webster,  James  Uolgate  & 

\V  "Northropp,  for  part  keighley 

poor  land 

1    6 

0  18    U 

0  19 

6 

0  18  10 

Mr.  William  Bowling       

1    8 

1    0    0 

1    1 

8 

019    9 

Mr.  Isaac  Sharp 

0    8 

u   8   0 

0    8 

8 

0    8    9 

Widow  Strickland,  Willm  Tongg 

0    6 

0    6    0 

0    6 

6 

0    6    7 

Mr.  Joseph  ffield 

0    9 

0    9    0 

0    9 

9 

0    9  11 

David  Jowett 

0    6 

0    6    0 

0    6 

6 

0    6    7 

Jn**'  Gates 

0    3    1 

Willm  Thornton 

0    2    3 

Tho.  Robinson       

0    ^ 

0    4    6 

0    4 

lOi 

0    411 

Ellis  land,  Elsworth's  I  think  ... 

0    8 

0    8    0 

0    8 

8 

0    9    1 

Jonathan  Audsley 

0    6    8 

Mr.  Sagar  ... 

0    8    9 

Lazarus  Peeleand  for  all  his  housing 

2    6 

0  18    8 

Samuel  Robinson  for  Drake  housing 

1    0 

0  12    0 

0  13 

0 

0  12    2 

Mr.  Hill,  late  Baldwin's 

2    4 

1    8    0 

110 

4 

1  10    6 

Richard  Thompson            

1    6 

0  18    0 

019 

6 

019    8 

John  Dawson         

1    1 

0  13    0 

0  14 

1 

0  14    2 

Widow  Crabtree 

1    H 

0  13    6 

0  14 

n 

0  14    5 

John  Uaymond      

0    5 

0    5    0 

0    5 

5 

0    5    5 

Doctor  Swaine       

0    9i 

0    9    6 

0  10 

H 

0  10    6 

Samuel  Crosley      

2  10^ 

1  14    6 

117 

4 

117    8 

Mr.  Rob*-  Stansfield  for  Bell  (in  the 

other  end,  vide) ...          

1    5 

Uannah  Holmes 

0    2i 

0    2    6 

0    2 

^ 

0    2  10 

Stephen  Brogden,  Mr.Benj.  fferrand 

3    6 

2    2    0 

2    5 

6 

119    3 

Mr.  Benjamin  Bartlett      

4    810 

John  Nicholls  and  for  Kiln 

1  lOi 

1    2    6 

1    4 

H 

1    5    2 

Thomas  Walker 

2    5 

1    9    0 

1  11 

5 

1  11    8 

Isaac  Wood 

2    b^ 

1    9    6 

111  Hi 

1  15    8 

Bryan  Lister          

0    9 

0    9    0 

0    9 

9 

0    6    7 

Tho.  Swaine 

0    8 

0    8    0 

0    8 

8 

0    8    8 

and  part  of  Mr.  Richardson  land 

Oil    li 

John  Atkinson,  Butcher, 

3s.  6d. — Os.  5id. 

3  11^ 

2    7    6 

2  11 

• 

H 

212    2 

Widow  Naylor      

0  10 

0  10    0 

0  1010 

0  13    1 

Widow  Hough  for  both  house  in 

Ivegate  &  Godmerend  ... 

1    6 

0  13    8 
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Month-  1 

1 

ly 

T4Uid  Tbz, 

a«aeu. 

12  timet 

18  times 

1727 

^ 

B.    d. 

£      8. 

d. 

£    a.    d. 

£    8.      d. 

Edward  Jenkinson 

Oil 

Oil 

0 

on  11 

0  12    0 

William  Outhwaite,  Keighley  Poor 

j^ajT  11         •••           ••■           •••           ••* 

0    2 

0    2 

0 

0     2     2 

0    2    3 

Mr.  Richard  Richardson  .. 

a    3^ 

3    0    8 

The  heirs  of  Esqe.  Sharp,  and  other 

0 

! 

1 

Mr.  Richardson 

5  11 

311 

0    316  11 

4    1    3 

\ 

Mr.  Richardson,  Presenter,  Mr.  Jas. 

Sharp    (^see) 

3    0 

1  16 

0 

1  19     0 

114    6 

W  idow  Parker      

0  H 

0    4 

6 

0    4  10i 

0    411 

Joseph  Shaw 

1     1 

0  13 

0  0 14  r 

0  14    1 

William  Beetham 

Oil 

0    7    8 

Mr.  fPrancis  Stapleton 

1    8i 

1    0 

6 

1    2    2^ 

1    2    5 

Willm  Northropp  for  p*-  Keighley 

poor  land 

0  10 

0  10 

0 

0  10  10 

0  1011 

Thomas  Bowker    ... 

0    4 

0    4 

0 

0    4    4 

0    4    5 

John  Roberts,  late  Mausks's 

0    7^ 

0    7 

6 

0    8    1^ 

0  10    0 

Mr.  Shuttle  worth*            

15  7 

9    7 

0 

10  2    7 

10  3    0 

^ 

and  for  Cordingley  housing     ... 

0    2i 

0    2 

6    0    2    8i 

0    2    9 

Mr.  William  Swaine 

132 

7  18 

0 

8  112 

8  12    0 

Mr.  John  Cockcroft          

0    5^ 

0    5 

6 

0    5  11^ 

0    5    5 

Mr.  Robert  Butler 

3    7 

2    3 

0 

2    6    7 

2  11    2 

Joseph  Maud             )  Sharp  hou- 
Ghristopher  Jackson)  sing.  Is.  9d. 

0    7    9 

0    8    3 

(see) 

Widow  Hardcastle  for  Barn 

0    2 

0    2 

0 

0    2    2 

0    2    2 

Mary  Northropp — ^late  John 

0    511 

Mr.  Abr.  Swaine 

411 

2  19 

0 

3    311 

3    4    4 

Mrs.  ffield  ... 

14  11 

8  19 

0 

9  13  11 

9  15    6 

John  Harwood 

2    8 

1  12 

0 

1  14    8 

1  14  10 

Mr.   Willm   Bowling  for   Lister 

housing  ... 

0    4 

0    4 

0 

0    4    4 

0    4    5 

Jn°-  Northropp  and  Dawson  housing 

0    5 

0    5 

0 

0    5    5 

0    5    3 

James  Pollard  for  Booth  housing 

&  land 

0    7 

0    7 

0 

0    7    7 

0    7    8 

Joseph  Simpson     ... 

0    2i 

0    2 

6 

0    2    8^ 

0    2    9 

Richard  Pollard     

1    9^ 

1    1 

6 

1    3    Sl 

1    3    6 

John  Copley,  and  for  Simon  doles 

6    3 

315 

0 

mm 

4    I    3 

4    1    8 

Widow  Balme        ...         

2    0 

1    4 

0 

I    6    0 

1    6    2 

»w 

Tho.  Wright  for  part  ditto 

0    8 

0    8 

0 

0    8    8 

0    8    9 

Willm  Mountain 

0    2 

0    2 

0 

0    2    0 

0    2    2 

Robert  Jobson       

0    5 

0    5 

0 

0    5    5 

0    5    0 

W^idow  flBeldhouse 

0    2 

0    2 

0 

0    2    2 

0    2    2 

Thomas  Kirkman 

1    4 

0  16 

0 

017    4 

017    6 

Queen's  Mills. 
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Month- 

ly 


8.    d. 


Josias  Booth  Is.  4d.     (see) 

Josh*-  Bojse  Is.  6|d.    (see)' 

Widow  Northropp,  in  Goamerend  !  0    1 
Mr.   Isaac   Skelton,   Officer  of 

X!iJLvyl8%?         •••  •••  •••  • 


12  times 
£    8.      d. 


0    1    0 


18  times 
£    8.     d. 


0    1    1 


Land  Tax, 

1727 
£    8.      d. 

0  17  6 
0  18  7 
0    1     1 

6    0    0 


I  say,  the  Totail  of  these  Bills  given  in  for  Land  tax  1727,  by  right 
casting  up,  comes  to  200**  O**  5^*  being  14"-  3^-  more  than  the  sum 
required. 

That  mine  at  most  however  given  in  in  their  Bill  before  the  Com"-  is 
but  3*-  0^  8**"  being  6*-  less  in  the  quarter  than  they  demand  of  me. 

That  besides  the  over  cheapness  of  many,  some  of  y"*  are  not  assessed 
13  months  to  the  Land  Tax,  nay  taken  off,  Mr.  Rawson,  Leon'*-  Exley, 
Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Bartlett,  &  others,  and  see  Mr.  Stansfield  himself  how 
it  is. 

That  Joseph  Shaw  is  shamefully  too  easy  for  the  Parsonage  matters, 
and  a  great  Oppression  to  the  Town  it  should  so  continue,  and  might 
well  been  something  reformed  now. 

That  there  are  Coalmines,  delfs  &  other  pfits,  nay  even  Cottages  or 
houses  all  along  overlooked  in  the  Town,  would  not  be  allowed  to  me 
I  am  sure. 

Tacitely  one  might  say,  Assessors  are  not  to  assess,  but  make  them- 
selves easy  as  to  the  common  practise.  The  Assessors  being  to  be  rated 
by  the  Commissioners,  else,  as  I  hear  some  say,  tis  p'tended. 

I  say  I  should  not  been  assessed  or  however  pay  more  than  the 
Three  pounds  as  was  formerly  to  4**-  p.  lib.  except  I  had  had  Notice 
to  appeal,  and  especially  as  to  the  easing  of  the  Assessm^  upon  some 
others,  and  the  bad  report  upon  my  Land,  which  I  know  not  how  to 
amend. 

SAMUEL  HEMINGWAY. 


THE    LAYTON    FAMILY,    OF    RAWDON, 

By   \VM.   CUDWORTH. 


^^HE  following  records,  copied  from  the  Hemingway 
^^  MSS.,  contain  much  information  in  reference  to 
the  foundation  of  Rawdon  Church,  or  Chapel  as 
originally  described,  and  also  bearing  upon  certain  matters 
concerning  the  Layton  family  and  estates  at  Rawdon  and 
other  places,  not  previously  published. 

WILL  OF   FRANCIS    LAYTON,   ESQ.,   OF   RAWDON, 

Dated  April  10,  1653. 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I  Francis  Layton,  Esq.,  of  Rawdon,  in 
the  County  of  York,  constitute  this  my  last  will  &  testament,  revoking 
&  making  void  all  previous  wills.  I  give  my  soul,  &c.,  and  do  dispose 
of  my  earthly  estate  as  follows,  viz. :  First,  I  do  give  &  bequeath  to 
mj  son  Thomas  Layton  the  sum  of  £450  as  his  portion  of  my  goods  & 
estate  over  &  besides  Ravensworth  Mill,  which  I  have  purchased  in 
his  name  &  for  his  use.  But  I  will  that  he  shall  have  paid  him  five 
pounds  a  year  in  the  hundred  until  he  arrive  at  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  at  which  accomplishment  I  will  that  his  said  portion  may  be  paid 
him.  I  give  to  my  four  daughters  each  of  them  five  pounds  a  year. 
Also  I  give  each  of  their  children  that  shall  be  living  at  the  time  of 
my  decease  40/-  apiece ;  to  each  of  my  sons-in-law  and  to  my  son 
Thomas  Layton  each  a  ring  of  gold  of  the  value  of  30/'-,  with  my 
arms  engraven  on  each  of  them,  to  be  kept  in  remembrance  of  me. 

I  bequeath  to  my  servant  Francis  Barwick  in  reward  for  his  good  & 
faithful  services  the  farm  whereon  he  lived  so  long  as  he  shall  live, 
under  the  yearly  rent  of  £12.  I  also  give  to  Francis  Barwick  the 
sum  of  twenty  marks  in  money,  and  if  he  shall  be  owing  to  me  any- 
thing at  the  time  of  my  death  I  forgive  it  him.  And  further,  I  give 
him  two  whole  suits  of  wearing  apparel  and  half  of  my  wearing  linnen, 
and  two  pairs  of  coarse  sheets,  and  I  desire  he  may  continue  in  my 
son's  service  if  he  desire  it,  and  trust  my  son  will  either  bear  with  his 
infirmities  or  seek  to  reclaim  him  from  it.  I  give  to  my  entirely 
beloved  brother,  Thomas  Layton,  my  best  horse  with  his  saddle  and 
furniture,  together  with  a  ring  of  gold  of  the  value  of  £3  if  he  outlive 
me.  I  give  to  my  cousin  Henry  a  ten  shillings  piece  of  gold.  I  give 
to  my  loving  cousin  Mr.  Solomon  Wivell  one  ring  of  gold  of  the  value 
of  40/-.     I  give  to  William  Walker,  my  groom,  20/-. 
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And  whereas  these  times  and  the  bestowing  of  mj  daughters  have 
drawn  me  into  debt,  my  desire  is  that  so  much  of  my  lands  may  be 
sold  as  will  pay  all  my  debts  that  shall  be  owing  at  the  time  of  my 
death,  &  that  they  be  paid  therewith,  and  any  other  debt  that  my  son 
Uenry  stands  engaged  to  pay. 

And  whereas  under  date  Oct.  20,  1652,  I  have  by  deed  given  to 
Walter  Hawksworth  and  Walter  Calverley,  Esqs.,  Gilbert  Kirk,  Daniel 
Foxcroft,  &  John  Stanhope,  gentlemen,  and  their  heirs,  and  Robert  the 
Parson,  of  Guysley,  and  his  successors  an  annuity  or  yeaily  rent  of 
forty  pounds  per  annum  issuing  out  of  my  lands  in  Uorsforth,  to  the 
intent  that  they  appropriate  the  same  as  follows  : — Whereas  I  have  for 
many  years  paid  the  sum  of  £5  4s.  per  ann.  to  the  Hospital  of 
Tadcaster  for  the  maintenance  of  two  poor  men  at  the  hospital, 
formerly  settled  upon  the  said  hospital  by  Robert  Oglethorpe,  late  of 
Rawdon,  Esq.,  and  William  Oglethorpe,  his  son,  issuing  out  of  certain 
lands  in  Rawdon,  which  settlement  as  I  am  informed  by  my  counsel  is 
not  good  in  law,  I  do  therefore  will  &  appoint  that  the  said  feoffees 
shall  pay  the  said  yearly  payment  of  £5  4s.  to  the  overseers  of  the 
said  Hospital  of  Tadcaster  for  the  perpetual  maintenance  of  such  two 
ixx)r  people  as  are  yet  living  and  shall  be  hereafter  placed  there  from 
time  to  time  by  my  heirs  &  assigns,  upon  this  condition  that  the  said 
governors  or  overseers  of  the  Hospital  shall  deliver  up  to  the  feoffees 
to  be  cancelled,  all  papers  and  assurances  entered  into  by  the  said 
Robt.  Oglethorpe  and  Wm.  Oglethorpe,  aforesaid ;  and  in  case  the 
said  governors  refuse  to  deliver  up  such  papers,  that  the  said  feoffees 
do  not  then  pay  the  sum  of  £5  4s.,  but  that  they  dispose  of  the  same 
to  the  poor  &  needy  people  of  Rawden  &  to  the  binding  out  of  poor 
apprentices,  to  the  intent  that  the  poor  be  not  losers  by  the  froward- 
ness  of  the  aforesaid  guardians.  I  also  will  that  the  said  feoffees  shall 
pay  out  of  the  said  forty  pounds  the  sum  of  20/-  per  annum  to  Isabel 
Evers,  of  Masham,  in  Richmondshire,  during  her  life.  All  the  residue 
of  the  £40  I  desire  the  feofees  to  dispose  of  yearly  towards  the 
building  and  finishing  of  the  Chappel  intended  and  already  begun  to  be 
buiUied  in  Rawden,  and  that  the  former  sum  of  twenty  shillings  per 
annum  to  Isabel  Evers  shall  after  her  death  also  be  employed  towards 
the  building  of  the  said  Chappel  until  it  be  perfected,  and  that  a  con- 
venient house  be  builded  for  the  minister  in  or  near  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  chappel  yard  ;  all  which  and  more  had  not  now  been  to 
do  if  the  Lord  Archbishop  Doctor  Neale  had  not  denied  tns  the  power  of 
presenting  of  a  minister  or  curate  to  the  said  Chappel  when  it  was 
finished  and  endowed. 

Also  I  do  further  will  and  appoint  that  after  the  building,  finishing, 
and  consecrating  of  the  said  Chappel  and  the  building  of  a  convenient 
house  for  the  minister,  that  there  shall  be  yearly  paid  to  such  minister 
or  curate  quarterly  from  the  time  of  his  induction  and  leading  of  his 
articles,  the  annual  or  yearly  sum  of  twenty  pounds.  But  in  case  any 
minister  or  curate  shall  get  into  possession  of  the  said  Chappel  by  any 
other  means  than  by  the  presentation  of  my  son  Henry  Layton  or  his 
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successors,  that  then  the  said  feoffees  shall  detain  &  keep  the  said  sum 
of  twenty  pounds  in  their  own  hands  &  dispose  of  the  same  for  the 
g'ood  of  the  poor  of  Rawden  in  such  manner  as  my  heirs  to  the  manor 
of  Rawden  may  determine ;  And  in  such  case  I  do  wish  &  appoint  that 
the  said  feoffees  shall  pay  to  the  said  minister  or  curate  as  shall  intrude 
himself  into  possession  without  or  against  the  consent  of  my  heirs  or 
other  owners  of  the  manor  of  Rawden  only  the  sum  of  four  pounds 
per  annum  and  no  more.  And  I  will  that  the  clerk  that  shall  be 
nominated  by  my  heirs  to  serve  the  minister  in  time  of  divine  service 
and  other  ceremonies  of  the  said  Chappel,  the  sum  of  forty  shillings, 
to  be  paid  quarterly  so  long  as  he  shall  perform  the  duties  of  his  office 
carefully  and  well.  And  I  do  further  give  &  bequeath  all  the  timber 
and  wood  that  I  have  provided  for  the  building  of  the  roof  of  the  said 
Chappel  to  my  said  feoffees  to  be  disposed  of  accordingly.  Also  I  will 
and  appoint  that  the  said  feoffees  shall  pay  out  of  the  said  annuites  of 
forty  pounds  per  annum,  20/-  to  be  bestowed  upon  a  dinner  once  a 
year  when  they  meet  about  the  letting  &  disposing  of  the  business 
afore-mentioned.  The  residue  of  the  said  revenue  of  forty  pounds  I 
will  shall  be  employed  in  the  binding  out  of  poor  prentices,  boys  and 
girls  of  the  town  of  Rawdon. 

Lastly  I  constitute  my  son  Henry  Layton  sole  executor  of  this  my 
last  will  &  testament,  beseeching  Almighty  God  to  bless  him  in  the 
peaceful  execution  hereof.  And  I  desire  my  executor  &  the  said 
feofees  and  all  others  whom  it  may  concern  that  they  make  no  sinister 
interpretation  of  my  words  and  meaning,  but  that  the  best  construction 
may  be  made  of  them  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  love  amongst 
them. 

In  witness  whereof  to  this  my  last  will  &  testament  containing  five 
sheets  of  paper  all  written  by  my  own  hand  and  seal  the  tenth  day  of 
April,  1653. 

FRANCIS  LAYTON. 


T    ,v  r  (Matthew  Smith  and 

In  the  presence  of  jpj^^Ncis  Barwick. 


*'  Francis  Layton,  who  was  bom  in  1577  and  died  August  23,  1661,  was  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Uawdon,  having  in  1630  purchased  much  of  the  Rawdon  estate,  and 
he  is  described  as  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  Jewell  House  to  Chas.  I.  and  Chas  II. 
In  .1645,  when  the  tide  of  prosperity  turned  in  favour  of  the  Parliamentarians,  they 
were  not  slow  to  sequestrate  the  estates  of  their  opponents,  and  Francis  Layton, 
being  a  Royalist,  compounded  for  his  estate  for  the  sum  of  £8670,  which  it  is 
noticeable  was  the  largest  sum  paid  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  erection  of  Rawdon 
Church  (or  Chapel)  was  commenced  by  Francis  Layton  about  the  year  1647,  but  for 
some  cause  the  building  was  long  delayed,  and  in  his  will,  dated  1653,  he  ordered 
that  his  son  Henry  should  complete  it.  The  behest  was  carried  out,  but  only  after 
the  lapse  of  many  years,  and  the  church  was  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of 
York  on  May  4,  1684.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter." — Vide  Round  about  Bradford^ 
p.  489. 

In  the  course  of  a  paper  on  "  Local  Royalist  Compounders,"  read  before  the 
Society  by  Mr.  Empsall,  a  former  President,  it  is  stat^  that  during  the  siege  of 
Bradford  the  Parliamentary  party  in  the  town  sent  a  man  post  has^  to  Rawdon, 
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soliciting  aid  from  Francis  Layton  in  their  endeavours  to  repel  the  CavalieTSf  which, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  was  refused  by  him,  he  being  at  the  time  a  well-paid 
officer  of  State.  This  of  course  was  remembered  agaimst  him  when  the  period  of 
sequestration  arrived,  and  he  paid  dearly  for  his  loyalty  to  the  King.  Though  well 
advanced  in  years  Francis  Layton  survived  the  Restoration,  and  left  to  his  son 
Henry  an  ample  patrimony. 


WILL  OF   HENRY   LAYTON,  OF  RAWDON. 
Dated  December  26,  1702. 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen,  I,  Henry  Layton,  of  Rawdon,  in  the 
County  of  York,  Esquire,  give  my  soul,  &c.,  &c.  And  for  my  worldly, 
estate  both  in  lands  &  goods  I  do  concerning  the  same  declare  that  I 
have  one  only  brother  named  Thomas  Layton,  of  Easby,  in  the  co.  of 
York,  gentleman,  and  one  sister,  yet  living  named  Ann  Smith,  late  wife 
of  Wm.  Smith,  of  Easby,  in  the  said  county,  gentleman,  deceased,  and 
that  I  had  formerly  besides  three  other  sisters,  now  all  deceased, 
leaving  lawful  issue  behind  them,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  Mary, 
marri^  to  Wm.  Robinson,  of  Rookby,  in  the  co.  of  York,  Esq. ;  the 
second  named  Margaret,  married  to  Gilbert  Eirke,  of  Cookridge,  in 
the  said  county,  gentleman ;  the  third  was  my  above-named  sister 
Anne  Smith  ;  and  the  fourth  was  Martha,  married  to  Daniel  Foxcroft, 
of  Weetwood,  in  the  said  county,  gentleman. 

Now,  I  do  hereby  declare  my  intent  to  be  that  all  my  real  estate, 
manors,  lands,  tenements  &  hereditaments  shall  after  my  decease  be 
given  to  my  above-named  brother  Thomas  Layton  &  the  issue  of  his 
body  lawfully  begotten,  to  have  &  to  hold  from  the  time  of  my  death 
until  the  full  term  of  forty  years  be  finished,  if  my  said  brother  shall 
so  long  live,  &  my  will  is  that  after  the  termination  of  that  period,  all 
my  estates,  manors,  tenements,  &c.,  aforesaid  shall  pass  unto  his  heirs, 
and  in  default  of  such  issue  then  shall  be  divided  amongst  my  said 
four  sisters  and  their  issue  &  be  divided  into  four  distinct  parts  for 
that  purpose ;  the  first  fourth  part  unto  Thos.  Robinson,  of  Rookby, 
only  son  &  heir  of  my  sister  Mary,  for  the  term  of  forty  years,  and 
after  the  termination  of  that  period  shall  go  to  William  Robinson,  of 
the  city  of  York,  Esq.,  only  son  &  heir  of  the  said  Thos.  Robinson, 
and  to  the  heirs  of  his  body,  and  in  default  of  such  issue,  then  unto 
Elizabeth  Robinson,  daughter  of  the  said  Thomas,  and  sister  of  the 
said  William,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  and  in  default  of  such  issue 
then  to  the  right  heirs  of  me,  the  said  Henry  Layton.  The  second 
fourth  part  of  my  estate  I  do  hereby  bequeath  unto  Thos.  Kirk,  of 
Cookridge,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  my  said  sister  Margaret,  to  have  and 
to  hold  unto  my  said  nephew  from  the  day  of  my  death  for  the  term 
of  forty  years  if  he  shall  so  long  live,  and  after  that  is  determined,  then 
to  my  nephew  Thos.  Kirk,  the  younger,  only  son  of  my  afore-named 
nephew  Thomas  Kirk,  to  have  &  to  hold  to  him  &  his  heirs,  and  in 
default  of  such  issue  then  unto  Margaret  Kirk,  sister  of  the  said 
Thomas,  the  younger,  &  to  the  heirs  of  her  body,  and  in  default  of 
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such  issue  then  unto  Gilbert  Kirk,  Layton  Kirk  &  Francis  Kirk,  grand- 
children of  my  said  sister  Margaret  and  their  heirs,  and  in  default  of 
such  issue  then  to  the  right  heirs  of  me  the  said  Henry  Layton.  The 
third  fourth  part  of  my  estate,  manors,  &c.,  I  give  to  my  above-named 
sister,  Anne  Smith,  if  she  happen  to  be  alive  at  my  decease,  to  have  & 
to  hold,  &c.,  for  the  space  of  thirty  years,  the  remainder  after  the 
lease  is  determined,  I  give  to  her  eldest  son  &  heir  William  Smith,  of 
University  College,  Oxford,  clerk,  &  his  heirs,  and  in  default  of  such 
issue  then  to  his  brother  Thomas  Smith,  of  Brignal,  in  the  co.  of  York, 
clerk,  &  his  heirs,  &  in  default  of  such  issue  then  unto  Mary  Robinson 
and  Anne  Smith,  daughters  of  my  said  sister  Smith,  &  their  heirs,  and 
in  default  of  such  issue  then  to  the  right  heirs  of  me  the  said  Ilenry 
Layton.  And  if  my  said  sister  Smith  shall  die  before  me,  my  will  is 
that  her  son  Willm.  Smith  shall  take  the  third  of  the  four  parts  as  if 
there  were  no  bequest  thereof  at  all  made  to  his  mother.  The  fourth 
and  last  of  my  four  parts  of  my  estate  I  give  to  my  nephew  Samuel 
Foxcroft,  eldest  son  of  my  sister  Martha,  for  the  term  of  forty  years 
if  he  shall  so  live,  after  which  lease  determined,  then  to  the  heirs  of  his 
body,  and  in  default  of  such  issue  then  to  Francis  Foxcroft,  a  younger 
son  of  my  sister  Martha,  &  to  his  heirs,  and  in  default  of  such  issue 
then  to  Jane,  Martha,  Grace  &  Elizabeth,  daughters  of  my  sister 
Martha,  and  to  the  heirs  of  their  bodies,  and  in  default  of  such  issue 
my  will  is  that  the  said  remainder  go  to  the  right  heirs  of  me  the  said 
Ilenry  Layton. 

And  whereas  my  father,  Francis  Layton,  of  Rawdon,  Esq.,  did  in 
his  lifetime  bequeath  by  will  a  rent  charge  of  forty  pounds  by  the  year 
to  be  employed  in  pious  uses  &  to  be  issuing  out  of  his  lands  in  the 
manor  of  Ilorsforth,  to  be  employed,  viz.,  twenty  pounds  per  ann.  to 
be  paid  to  the  curate  of  Rawdon  Chappel,  &  two  pounds  per  ann.  to 
the  clerk  thereof,  and  five  pounds  four  shillings  to  be  paid  to  the  poor 
of  Tadcaster  Hospital,  one  pound  per  year  for  the  reparation  and 
amendment  of  the  said  Chappel,  &  the  residue  of  the  said  forty  pounds 
to  be  disposed  of  to  the  binding  out  of  poor  apprentices  in  tiie  town- 
ship of  Rawdon,  Now  I  doe  by  this  my  last  will  confirm  my  father's 
said  grant  &  legacy,  to  the  intent  and  purposes  before  named,  to  be 
paid  out  of  such  lands  as  were  my  father's  in  the  manor  of  Horsforth, 
and  will  that  my  brother  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  &  that  all  my  sisters 
and  their  issue  as  shall  succeed  thereto  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  the 
aforesaid  rent  of  forty  pounds  per  ann.  accordingly. 

Also  I  do  give  &  bequeath  a  rent  of  twenty  pounds  by  the  year  out 
of  all  my  lands  in  the  manor  of  Yeadon  to  be  paid  during  the  term  of 
twenty-one  years  next  after  my  decease,  to  be  a  help  towards  the 
maintenance  of  some  of  my  poorer  kindred,  viz.,  I  give  five  pounds 
per  annum  out  of  the  said  twenty  to  my  niece  Anne  Smith,  as  an 
addition  to  her  maintenance,  and  five  poimds  per  annum  more  out  of 
the  said  twenty  pounds  to  my  nephew  Gilbert  Kirk's  daughter,  whose 
name  I  think  to  be  Mary,  as  an  addition  to  her  maintenance  ;  and  five 
pounds  per  annum  to  be  paid  to  Francis  Kirk,  youngest  son  of  my 
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nephew  Gilbert  Kirk ,  and  the  last  five  pounds,  part  of  the  said  twenty, 
I  give  to  my  nephew  Layton  Kirk,  for  the  advancement  of  his  main- 
tenance. And  my  will  is  that  my  said  brother  &  all  those  who  follow 
after  him  shall  pay  this  rent  of  twenty  pounds  per  annum  half-yearly 
during  the  term  of  twenty-one  years  following  my  death,  and  that  if 
any  of  the  said  grantees  shall  dye  before  the  term  of  twenty-one  years 
shall  have  expired,  that  his  or  her  share  shall  be  divided  among  the 
surviving  grantees,  &c. 

And  I  do  hereby  declare  this  to  be  my  last  will  and  testament  to  the 
purposes  aforesaid. 

HENRY  LAYTON. 

Signed,  sealed,  &  published  by  the  said  Henry  Layton,  the  26th  Dec, 
1702,  in  the  presence  of  us, 

Joseph  Myers. 
John  Booth. 
James  Myers. 
Timothy  Jackson. 


A  Rental  of  Lands  &  Tenements  which  Henry  &  Thomas 


Layton,  Bsqs.,  of  Rawdon,  dyed  seised  of  : 


£     s.   d. 


Rawdon — 
In  occ"-  of  the  Heirs. 
House,  garden  &  park     20     0 

Kiln  Croft       5  10 

Ellentree  Flatt  ...     6  10 

Crabtree  Close  ...     3    0 

Low  Cork  Shool  ...  4  0 
Lowest  Cork  Shool     ...     2  10 

Saxton  Croft 4     0 

Occupation  of  Tenants. 
Francis  Barwick         ...  17     0 
Forster's  Farm  ...  41     0 

Jonas  Butterfield  ...  86  0 
Jonathan  Holden  ...  86  0 
Roger  Hardaker        ...  85     0 

John  Barwick 24    0 

John  &  James  Booth  ..50  0 
John  Marshall,  sen.    ...     9     4 

Widow  Hird 14    0 

Samuel  Marsden  ...  8  0 
Samuel  Cowper  ...  10  10 

Nathan  Collier  ...  24     0 

William  Jowett  ...     8    0 

Samuel  Exley 8  10 

Thomas  Broxop  ...     4     2 

Sam**  Marshall  ...     1  18 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
4 


W"-  Raistrick... 
James  Stanley 
Rich*'-  Snowden 
Timothy  Jackson 
Michael  Pratt* s  Int^ 

HORSFORTH — 

Matthew  Tuley 
Hannah  Green 
Widow  Moss  ... 
John  Burn 
Long's  Mill 
Widow  Speight 
Edw**-  Kitching 
Jonathan  Walsh 
Rob^  Hollingworth 
Jonathan  Holden 
Ekiw*  Wilson... 
Jonas  Stables  . . . 
John  Bayley   ... 
Timothy  Jackson, 
Holdsworth  Farm 
Occupy  of  Heirs. 
Saxton  Pasture) 
Phillett    ...      j 


£ 
1 
6 
9 
12 
0 


...  12 

...  10 

...  4 

...  (5 

...  o 

. . .  9 

...  46U 

...  M 

. . .  \f 

...  11 

...  ^0 

.  • .  0 

...  16 


s.  d. 

10  0 

10  0 

15  0 

10  0 

8  0 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

6  8 

0  0 

0  0 

17  0 

18  4 
15  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


...  26     0     0 


...  15     0    0 


hh 
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t 


• 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£    s. 

d. 

Yeadon — 

Yeadon  Free  Rents. 

William  Hurst 

16 

0 

0 

John  Ward     ... 

...  0     1 

7 

Leadbeater's   Farm    or 

Thos.  Marshall 

...  0     1 

8 

Stony  Top 

8 

0 

0 

Chris.  Rhodes ... 

...  0     0 

^i 

John  Gibson 

4 

0 

0 

Jos.  Marshall     . 
Jos.  Gibson 

...  0    0  : 
...  0     0 

i 

North  Riding — 

James  Driver  ... 

...  0     0 

7i 

West  Layton. 

Samuel  Yeadon 

...  0     1 

iX 

Henry  Baldwin 

80 

0 

0 

Miles  Oddy 
John  Rhodes  ... 

...  0     0 
..0     0 

7* 
4 

Free  Rents. 

John  Poole 

...  0     0 

4 

Keighley  Mill,  Duke  of 

M'  Zach.  Collier 

...  0     0 

2 

Devonshire 

3 

2 

0 

John  Hainworth 

...  0     0 

2 

Elam  Grange,  Mr.  Mit- 

W"  Walker    ... 

...  0     0 

Hi 

coeii...         ...         ... 

1 

12 

0 

John  Snowden 
M'-  John  Marshall 

...  0     1 
...  0     0 

4 

6 

Tiands  purchased  by 

John  Gibson    ... 

...  0    0 

4 

Thomas  Layton. 

School  House... 

...  0    0 

2 

Tttopt^tok 

W"»&  Jos.  Barker     ... 

16 

0 

0 

£1     1 

9 

Stead-— 

W^Catton     

22 

0 

0 

Rawdon  Cottage  Rents 

. 

£      8. 

d. 

Richmond — 

Joseph  Fletcher 

...  0  12 

0 

Widow  Dickinson,  house 

Ab"'  Hollings... 

...  0  18 

0 

and  garden 

9 

0 

0 

Mary  Gray 
Judith  Rhodes  •. 
Stephen  Hawkshay 

...  0     8 
...  0  10 
...  0     6 

0 
0 
0 

£700 

1 

8 

Widow  Farray 
Rob*-  Speight  ... 

...  0     5 

0 

•  •  •      \^         %^ 

...  0    5 

0 

Rawdon  Free  Rents. 

John  Airton    ... 

...  0     7 

6 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Saml.  Hawkshay 

...  0     2 

6 

Joseph  Simpson 

0 

2 

8 

Wm.  Lambert... 

...  0     6 

0 

W"*- Harper     

0 

1 

8 

Jeremy  Page  ... 

...  0     5 

0 

Roger  Hardacre 

0 

0 

8 

Ab»-  Waite     ... 

...  0     2 

0 

W"- Forster 

0 

0 

6 

John  Tiang,  sen. 

...  0     2 

6 

Jonathan  Holden 

0 

0 

10 

Heirs  of  W"-  Barker  ... 

0 

0 

10 

Yeadon  Cottage 

M'  John  Marshall 

0 

0 

4 

Rents. 

Hugh  Marshall 

0 

0 

4 

Henry  Denison 

...  0     2 

0 

M'  Th<»- Foster 

0 

0 

6 

Edward  fjang ... 

.  0     1 

0 

John  Hird       

0 

0 

3 

Joseph  Jennings 

...  0  12 

0 

John  Marshall 

0 

0 

3 

Widow  Cryer... 

...  0     8 

0 

Heirs  of  M"-  Hamond 

0 

0 

1 

Tho»-  Kendall  ... 

...  0     6 

8 

James  Walker 

0 

0 

4 

J  •  •  Marshall,  Town  End  0  10 

0 

Sir  John  Rawdon 

0 

0 

4 

Rich.  Wilkinson 

...  0     2 

0 
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£    s.    d. 

HoRSFOBTH  Cottage 
Rents. 

James  Calvert 0     3     0 


Total  Cottage  Rents  ...  7  2  3 
Rawdon  &  Yeadon  Free 

Rents  I  1  9 

To  which  add...  700  I  8 


£708     5     8 


Rent  Charges  on  Estate. 

£    s.  d. 

To  Curate  Rawdon  Ch.  20     0  0 

To  Clerk  thereof      ...     2     0  0 

To  Poor  of  Tadcaster     5     0  0 

To  binding  apprentices  12     0  0 

To  repg.  Rawdon  Chap.    10  0 


£40     0     0 


Annuity  for  21  jrs.        20     0     0 


4  Almshouses  at  12'* 

each  2     8     0 

To  which  add  ...708     5     8 


£710  13     8 


Re  rawdon  hall. 

Bill  of  Complaints  heard  before  the  R**  Hon.  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Mansfield,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  G.  Brit. 

Tho*-  Robinson,  of  Rookby,  Esq.,  &  W"  Smith,  of  Melsonby,  clerk, 
complainants. 

Sam*-  Hemingway,  Bradford,  gent.,  Sir  Walter  Calverley,  B',   W"* 
Horn,  of  Yeadon,  &  John  Cuttell,  yeom.,  defts. 

October,  1723. 

Complainants  depose  that  Henry  Lay  ton,  late  of  Rawden,  Esq., 
being  at  the  time  seised  of  several  manors  &  hereditaments  in  the 
County  of  York,  did  by  his  last  will  and  testament,  made  Dec.  26,  1702, 
bequeath  unto  his  brother,  Thomas  Layton,  all  his  lands,  &c.  for  the 
term  of  40  years,  and  after  that  to  the  heirs  of  his  brother,  and  in 
default  to  be  divided  amongst  the  testator's  four  sisters  and  their 
heirs,  in  four  equal  portions,  viz.,  Mary,  Margaret,  Anne,  and  Martha, 
all  of  whom  had  had  issue,  although  the  third  sister  Anne  alone 
survived  her  brother  Henry.  Thos.  Robinson,  of  Rookby,  Esq., 
one  of  the  complainants,  being  the  only  son  of  the  testator's  eldest 
sister,  claimed  to  enjoy  as  heir  his  mother's  portion.  The  second 
fourth  part  was  claimed  by  Thos.  Kirke,  then  of  Cookridge,  eldest  son 
of  the  second  sister  Margaret,  and  next  to  Thos.  Kirke  the  younger, 
eldest  son  of  above,  next  to  Margaret,  sister  of  Thos.  Kirke,  the 
younger.  The  third  sister,  Anne,  mother  of  complainant  Smith,  then 
of  University  College,  Oxford,  and  his  heirs,  &  next  to  Thos.  Smith,  of 
Brignall,  clerk,  his  brother,  and  in  default  of  issue  to  Mary  Robinson 
and  Ann  Smith,  daughters  of  testator's  sister,  Anne,  and  failing  issue 
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to  Samuel  Foxcroft,  eldest  son  of  testator's  fourth  sister,  Martha,  and 
in  default  of  issue  to  Francis  Foxcroft,  j'nger  son  of  Martha  &  her 
heirs. 

The  testator,  Henry  Layton,  died  in  1705,  seised  in  lands,  &c.  in 
Rawden,  Horsforth,  Yeadon,  East  &  West  Carlton,  &  messuages  in 
Rawden,  Horsforth,  Gookridge,  Yeadon,  Elam  Grange,  East  &  West 
Layton  &  Keighley,  and  Thomas  Layton,  his  brother,  entered  to  and 
enjoyd  the  same  during  his  natural  life,  &  also  purchased  other  proper- 
ties at  Thornton,  Stead,  &  Richmond,  and  died  in  1715  without  issue 
and  intestate,  whereupon  by  virtue  of  the  tenour  of  Henry  Layton's 
will  one  full  fourth  part  of  the  devised  estate  (the  whole  to  be  divided 
into  four  equal  parts)  to  Thomas  Robinson,  Thos.  Kirke,  William 
Smith  (his  mother  having  died)  and  Francis  Foxcroft  (his  elder  brother 
Samuel  having  died). 

And  whereas  Layton  Kirk,  heir-at-law  of  Thomas  Kirk,  sold  to  Sir 
Walter  Galverley  in  17 1 8  such  fourth  part  as  he  had  inherited. 

And  whereas  the  said  Henry  Layton  did  by  his  will  declare  his 
desire  to  be  that  his  household  goods  which  were  in  his  manor-house 
called  Rawdon  East  Hall  should  remain  in  the  said  house,  and  that  the 
use  of  them  should  go  along  with  the  use  of  the  said  house,  first  to 
Thos.  Layton  his  brother,  &  next  to  the  heirs  of  his  sisters. 

This  last  disposition  was  contested  by  William  Smith,  one  of  the 
complainants,  who  held  that  it  was  void  in  law,  and  that  upon  the 
deatii  of  Thos.  Layton  the  administration  of  the  said  furniture  was 
granted  to  him.  Smith,  by  the  prerogative  of  the  Archbishop  of  York 
under  the  will  of  Thos.  Layton,  whereby  he  became  entitled  to  the 
said  goods  &  personal  estate,  as  the  son  of  the  only  surviving  sister  of 
the  testator,  and  might  immediately  have  removed  the  same,  but  that 
being  also  one  of  the  joint  heirs  of  the  said  mansion  house  he  suffered 
the  household  goods  to  remain  till  very  lately  when  he  caused  the 
same  to  be  removed. 

Upon  this  the  defendants  joined  issue,  leading  to  the  suit  in  Chancery. 
John  Cuttell,  Croft  Preston,  Saml.  Hemingway,  &  William  Horn,  who 
had  purchased  from  Sir  Walter  Calverley  the  fourth  part  of  Henry 
Layton's  interest  falling  to  the  Kirkes',  namely,  a  farm  at  Stonetop, 
Yeadon,  by  John  Cuttell ;  Gill  Farm,  Yeadon,  by  Croft  Preston  ;  the 
Gill  Mill  in  the  occ"-  of  W"  Horn  at  Yeadon,  by  Sam^  Hemingway ; 
a  farm  at  West  Layton  by  Sy^  Horn  ;  claiming  under  their  respective 
purchases  possession  of  the  goods  &  chattels  at  Rawdon  East  Hall, 
whereas  the  complainants  contended  that  they  had  only  a  right  to  the 
use  of  one-fourth  part  of  the  said  furnishings  of  the  Hall. 

In  defence  of  his  right  the  comp'  W"-  Smith  had  placed  his  nephew, 
also  named  Smith,  in  a  portion  of  the  Hall ;  and  Sir  W.  Calverley  had 
in  his  right  also  placed  an  indigent  man  with  a  wife  &  eight  children 
to  reside  there,  with  the  view,  as  Smith  alleged,  to  disturb  his  nephew 
&  to  spoil  the  furniture  of  the  ancient  manor  house,  which  *^  having 
been  the  seat  of  the  family  for  generations,"  was  *^  no  fit  place  for 
them  to  live  in."  That  they  actually  possessed  themselves  of  a  great 
part  of  the  house,  lay  in  the  best  beds  &  used  the  furniture  &  house- 
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hold  goods  at  their  will  and  pleasure ;  that  "  the  said  family  was  so 
extremely  sluttish  and  nasty,  and  several  of  their  children  lame  and 
diseased,  that  before  the  complainant  Smith  could  have  the  furniture 
removed  the  same  was  completely  spoiled,  especially  the  beds,  which 
were  filled  with  nastiness  <fc  vermin  that  they  were  not  fit  to  be  used  ;" 
and  the  said  poor  family  so  disgusted  the  said  W™-  Smith,  jun.,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  quit  the  hall,  but  with  assistance  took  away  the  goods 
and  chattels  in  question ;  whereupon  Sir  Walter  Calverley  instituted 
an  indictment  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Riding  calling  upon  him 
to  restore  the  same. 

In  prosecuting  this  indictment,  Sir  Walter  Calverley  pleaded  that  he 
and  the  other  defendants,  purchasers  of  the  fourth  part  inherited  by 
the  Kirkes,  had  failed  to  obtain  a  partition  of  the  property  to  their 
satisfaction,  and  that  until  that  was  effected  they  held  an  equal  fourth 
part  in  the  right  of  user  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  Rawdon  East 
Hall,  which  Henry  Layton  by  his  will  intended  should  be  left  as  heir- 
looms and  to  go  along  with  the  said  mansion  house,  and  that  such 
persons  as  were  for  the  time  being  owners  of  the  said  hall  should  be 
owners  of  and  enjoy  the  use  of  the  said  household  goods. 

That  at  the  time  he  Sir  Walter  made  purchase  of  the  Kirkes'  interest 
in  one  undivided  fourth  part  of  llenry  Layton's  estate,  a  Mr.  Booth 
resided  at  the  mansion  house,  and  farmed  the  same  at  the  yearly  rent 
of  four  pounds  five  shillings,  and  that  during  the  time  he  so  farmed 
the  same  the  said  W"  Smith  the  younger,  under  pretence  of  being 
sent  as  agent  to  the  complainant  Smith,  entered  upon  the  mansion  &  in 
a  short  time  rendered  Mr.  Booth  so  uneasy  that  he  was  obliged  to  quit 
the  mansion,  and  that  the  said  Smith,  instead  of  preserving  the 
furniture,  and  keeping  the  house  in  repair,  spoiled  and  occasioned  great 
waste  to  both,  so  that  the  furniture  was  more  spoiled  in  two  years' 
time  that  he  lived  there  than  had  been  in  many  years  before.  And  by 
suffering  his  hogs  <&  horses  to  go  into  the  gardens  &  walks  destroyed 
the  fine  greens  and  wall  trees  &  flowers  growing  there.  Whereupon 
Sir  Walter  admits  that  he  being  tenant  in  common  of  the  said  mansion 
house  (the  same  being  large  enough  to  entertain  several  families)  he 
did  place  Benjamin  Barber  with  his  family  in  part  of  the  said  mansion, 
with  directions  to  take  care  of  the  same,  &  this  he  did  until  the  month 
of  April  last,  when  W"-  Smith,  without  giting  any  notice  of  his 
intention,  took  away  many  of  the  said  goods  &  chattels  with  such  force 
&  violence  that  complaint  was  made  of  his  conduct  by  the  wife  of 
Barber,  the  caretaker,  to  the  effect  that  Smith  and  his  assistants  had 
locked  her  up  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  mansion  &  had  assaulted  her 
and  beaten  her  and  taken  away  some  of  her  husband's  goods.  That 
therefore  Sir  Walter  sent  up  one  of  his  servants,  one  William  Exley, 
to  inquire  into  the  matter,  who  was  likewise  beaten,  whereupon  Sir 
Walter  did  prefer  an  indictment  to  issue  at  the  ensuing  West  Riding 
Sessions  as  against  the  complainants  W"*-  Smith,  John  Robinson, 
Richard  Dodgson  and  Tho'-  Barstow,  his  assistants,  which  said  indict- 
ments were  heard  and  convictions  had  upon  a  fair  trial  in  respect  to 
the  said  complainants. 
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Explanation  of  contraction  in  the  second  column  ;  w.  wife ; 
8.  Sonne ;  d.  daughter ;  ch.  chUde, 


1668. 

July        3  William  CoUingson,  llorton 

6  w  Thomas  Holdsworth,  Bowling 
22  Ralph  Woode,  Bradford 

28  Robert  Garnltt,  Byerley 

3  Susanna  d  John  Battie,  of  ye  pish  of  Calverlej 

August  1  Sarah  w  Robert  Cocker,  Bradford 

3  ch  Edward  Jackson,  Horton 

ch  Edward  Leeming,  Wibsey 

5  Mary  Wilson,  Bradford 

6  Susanna  w  Edward  Jackson,  Horton 
Joshua  s  John  Kellit,  Horton 

9  ch  Matthew  Askwith,  Bradford 

16  ch  Edward  Goldsbrough,  Thornton 

21  Mr.  John  Rawson,  Shipley 

Mary  Longbottom,  of  the  pish  of  Hallifax 

22  Humphrey  Grainger,  Bradford 

23  David  ^8  John  Co^ingley)  g^^jj^ 

25  Mary  w  John  Kitchin,  Eccleshill 

John  Jowett,  Clayton 

26  Susan  w  John  Cordingley,  Bowling 

28  William  Parish,  Bradford 
Margaret  w  Richard  Benton,  Bradford 

29  William  Lister,  Bradford 

30  ch  William  Bradshawe,  Heaton 
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Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


2 

4 
7 
9 

11  Ann 
10 

14  Mary 
15 

16  Mary 
John 
17 
18  Sarah 

Elizabeth 

20  Sarah 

24 

29  Martha 
Mary 
2 

3  Richard 
8 

12  Mary 

18  Grace 

15 

17 

20 

Isabeil 
27  Sarah 
30 

2  William 

4 
10 

a  poor  man, 

15 

18 

20 

23  Martha 

24 

27 

29 

4  Eaden 
a 

6 


Widdow  Law,  Bradford 

William  Mortimer,  Horton 
ch  Richard  Brooke,  Heaton 

William  Bancke,  Bradford 
w  James  Bell,  Thornton 
ch  John  Robards,  Bradford 
w  William  Brookesbancke,  Shipley 
ch  Robert  Uaineworth,  Clayton 
w  William  Nayler,  Bradford 
8  John  Atkinson,  Bradford 

Mary  Sharpe,  Bradford,  a  yoimg  woman 
w  Robert  Schooley,  Bradford 

w  James  Sager,  late  of  Allerton 

w  Thomas  Illingworth,  Thornton 

Robert  Inglish,  Bradford 

Jonas  Milner,  Horton 
d  John  Rooe,  late  of  Bradford 
w  Joseph  Rhodes,  Clayton 
w  James  Gleadhill,  Horton 
s  Robert  Foumish,  late  of  Eccleshill 

Leonard  Yabedin,  Bradford 
w  Joshua  Shepley,  Bowling 

w  Thomas  Sharpe,  late  of  Bowling 

Susanna  Sugden,  Horton 
ch  John  Bayly,  Bradford 
ch  Thomas  Cordingley,  Bowling 
w  Richard  Murgitroyde 
d  Henry  Watkins,  Thornton 

Grace  Jagger,  Maningham 
s  Miles  Wallis,  Horton 

Hellin  Greenhough,  Bradford 

Joseph  Milner,  Clayton 
a  strainger,  found  upon  Heaton  More 
ch  Richard  Milnes,  £ccleshill 
ch  Japhet  Atkinson,  Bradford 
ch  John  Hartley,  Bradford 
ch  Thomas  Arundell,  Horton 
ch  John  Walker,  Clayton 
d  John  Myers,  Great  Horton 

Alice  Kitchin,  Wilsden 
ch  Samuell  Smallpage,  Clayton 
ch  Thomas  Blackbume,  Bradford 
w  Thomas  Wrigglesworth,  Bradford 
ch  Michael  Robinson,  Wilsden 

Christopher  Dawson,  Bradford 
ch  Francis  Haggerston,  Bradford 
ch  Richard  Stansfeild  and  Mary  Ellis,  Basterd 
ch  John  Hurst,  Clayton 
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Dec. 

10  Mary 

13 

17 

20 

27  Sarah 

Jan. 

31 

1 

2 

John 
8 
4 
6 

7 

9 

10 

14 

87 

19  Mary 

27 
29 

31  Mary 

Feb. 

1  Agnes 
2 

Susanna 
7 
23 

25 

28 

March  2 

Elizabeth 
5  Mary 

10 


w  Henry  Pollard,  Horton 

William  Parkin,  Horton 

John  Kitchin,  Bradford 
ch  William  Beanland,  Wilsden 
w  Joseph  Rhodes,  Bradford 
ch  Richard  Mellar,  late  of  Bradford 

Thomas  Walmsley,  Bradford 
ch  Thomas  Parker,  Horton 
ch  John  Hill,  Clayton 

Widdow  Crabtree,  Clayton 
s  Michael  Balme,  Wibsey 

John  Haddon,  Kendall,  a  strainger 

Elizabeth  Gummersall,  Bradford 

Jonas  Tetley,  Bradford 

Widdow  Curteous,  Bradford 
ch  Jeremiah  Clayton,  Bowling 

Grace  Darwen,  Bradford 

Susan  Ellis,  Bradford 
ch  William  Aveyard,  Bradford 
ch  Robert  Leych,  Wilsden 

Cuthbert  Bell,  Bradford,  aged  117 
w  John  Jowet,  Great  Horton 
ch  Joshua  Ambler,  Clayton 
w  Joshua  Robertshay,  Thornton 

Jane  Parker,  Bradford 

Ann  Crabtree         (^    .     . 

Thomas  Broomley}  ^ 

w  Richard  Fletcher,  late  of  Eccleshill 

Ann  Sugden  and  her  child,  Bradford 
w  Jeremiah  Gleadhill,  Thornton 

Abraham  Brunall,  Maningham 

Hellin  Wood,  Horton 
d  John  Jackson,  late  of  Bradford 
w  Thomas  Blakebume,  Bradford 

Francis  Rhodes,  Bradford 
ch  William  Clough,  Horton 

John  Bentley,  Maningham 

James  P'eildin,  Horton 

Agnes  Blakeburne,  Heaton 

Mr.  John  Musgrave,  Bradford 

w  Abraham  Kershaw.  Bradford 
w  John  Jowett,  late  of  Heaton 
ch  Jeremiah  Booth,  Bradford 
ch  Jonas  Wilkinson,  Horton,  unbaptized 
ch  Jonathan  Cocker,  Wharley,  in  ye  pish  of 
Hallyfax 

Widdow  Wormall,  Heaton 

William  Kent,  Bradford 
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Mar. 


10 

11 

12 
20 
21 


1669. 

Mar.     25  Joseph 
28 


ch  Jermiah  Howgate,  in  the  pish  of  Hal j  fax 
w  Thomas  Smith.  Clayton 

John  Whittickar,  Bradford 

Christopher  Bell,  Bradford 

Alice  Uoldsworth,  Horton 

(171  Burials  for  the  Year.) 


s 
w 
ch 
ch 


April      1 
2 

5  Christopher  s 

ch 
7  ch 

ch 


May 


8 

11 

Thomas 

s 

12 

ch 

14 

ch 

ch 

15 

w 

17 

20 

ch 

23  Elizabeth 

w 

25 

26 

4 

ch 

5  An 

w 

An 

w 

7 

a  basterd  ch 

13 

ch 

ch 

22 

William 

s 

23 

ch 

24  Grace 

d 

w 

25 

27 

ch 

James  Speight,  Horton 
William  Fairebanke,  Bradford 
William  Farrer,  Bradford 
Jonas  Midlebrough,  Horton 
John  Shutt,  Bowling 

Christopher  Nesse,  Bradford, 

a  minister 

John  Smithees,  Bowling 

James  Smithees,  Horton 

Anthony  Illingworth,  Thornton 

Luke  Hill,  Ueaton 

William  Parkinson,  Great  Horton 

Christopher  Brogden,  Bradford 

Jane  W^ilkinson,  Bradford 

Hellin  Hamond,  Great  Horton 

John  Jobson,  Bowling 

George  Kirke,  Bowling 

Jonatiban  Webster,  Bradford 

John  Hardie,  late  of  Bowling 

Martin  Halmond,  Horton 

William  Aveyard,  Bradford 

John  Hollings,  Allerton 

Jonas  Nayler,  late  of  Bowling 

Gennit  Grymshaw,  Bowling 

Susanna  Halmond,  Horton 

Jeremiah  Roades,  Horton 

Joshua  Hodgson,  Bowling 

Abraham  Brig,  Allerton 

Jonathan  Morley,  Shipley 

Walter  Wilkinson,  of  the  parish  of  Kighley 

Ellen  Warde,  Bradford 

Abraham  Eellit,  Horton 

John  Horsley,  Maningham 

Robert  Whittingham,  Bradford 

Richard  Mellar,  late  of  Bradford 

Christopher  Bell,  Bradford 

Robert  Pollard,  Bowlinge 

Edward  Hudson,  Maningham 

Mary  Allerton,  Bradford 

Edward  Terreys,  Bradford,  unbaptized 


I 
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May      29  Mary  d  John  Orosbye,  Maningham 

ch  Thomas  Leach,  Horton 

31  w  Edward  Terje,  Bradford 

June      1  ch  Mr.  John  Richardson,  Bradford 

2  Mary  Steevenson,  Bradford 

4  Martha  d  Anthony  Hurst,  Wilsden 

ch  James  Swaine,  Horton 

6  ch  Richard  Scott,  Bradford 

Racheii  w  Mr.  John  Richardson,  Bradford 

8  John  MIdgeley,  Thornton,  gent 

9  John  Denton,  Maningham 

11  ch  William  Smithe,  Bradford 

12  w  Daniell  Booth,  Heaton 
14  ch  Bryan  Roberts,  Heaton 

]  5  Susanna  Crabtree,  Bowlinge 

Grace  ffeameley,  Horton 

17  ch  Robert  Clarke,  Bradford 

19  ch  John  Lister,  Shipley,  unbaptized 

21  ch  William  White,  Bradford 

23  ch  John  Pollard,  Bradford 

24  ch  John  Smithe,  Wibsey 

26  John  Beane,  Bradford 
July        1  Sarah  d  James  Higgin,  Bowlinge 

2  Ellen  w  John  Sharpe,  of  the  lordshippe  of  Tonge 

16  John  s  Mr.  Joshua  Midgeley,  Thornton 

Jonathan  Morley,  Shipley 

Mary  w  Edward  Wood,  Wilsden 

23  Grace  Dawson,  Clayton 

27  Susanna  w  James  Hopkinson,  Allerton 
29  Mary  w  Samuell  Littlewood,  Wibsey 

Aug.        1  w  William  Aveyard,  Bradford 

10  ch  Samuell  Atkinson,  Bradford 

ch  Richard  Cordingley,  Shipley 

22  Christopher  Fawcitt,  Bradford 

25  ch  Henry  Atkinson,  Bradford 
Mary  d  Richard  Parson,  late  of  Bradford 

Sept.      4  ch  Jeremy  White,  Allerton 

5  Robert  Balme,  Bradford 

6  John  Hill,  Wilsdin 

18  John  Hill,  Bowlinge 

20  ch  John  Sugden,  Horton 

23  ch  William  Mortimer,  late  of  Horton 

Robert  Hollings,  Horton 

24  John  Stockdill,  Horton 

28  Joshua  Balye,  Allerton 
^Gt.        3  ch  James  Swaine,  Bradford 

4      a  basterd  ch  Grace  Waterhouse,  Clayton 

6  ch  Jeremiah  Holmes,  Heaton 
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Oct.     10 

Symeon  Darren,  Wibsey 

15 

w  Nicholas  Stead,  Bradford 

19 

Jonas  Rishforth,  Maningham 

21 

Henry  Baylye,  Bierley 

22 

ch  Timothy  Benitt,  Bradford 

Joshua  Nayler,  Bowlinge 

Joseph 

s  William  Sugden,  Horton 

24 

ch  Jeremiah  Greenefeild,  Beaton 

ch  John  Bothemley,  Thornton 

Nov.       9 

John  Kellitt,  Clayton 

11  Martha 

w  Jeremiah  Holmes,  Heaton 

12  Susanna 

d  Richard  Sugden,  late  of  Clayton 

14 

Ann  Lunn,  Bradford 

1 5  Mercy 

w  Lawrence  Feildin,  Clayton 

20  An 

w  William  Roke,  Bradford 

29 

Susanna  Holdsworth,  Bowling 

Dec.      1 

Susanna  Brewer,  Clayton 

ch  Thomas  Smith,  Clayton 

Mary  Walker,  Horton 

4 

Ellen  Bollan,  Wibsey 

a  basterd  ch  Martha  Bentlej,  Maningham,  unbaptized 

ch  John  Watson,  Clayton 

9 

Henery  Campinitt,  Maningham 

10 

Joseph  Firth,  Horton 

13  John 

s  John  Myers,  Horton 

14 

ch  James  Deane,  Eccleshall 

16 

Grace  Lumbe,  Bradford 

23  Samuel 

s  Thos.  Mosse,  Bradford 

ch  Mathew  Nayler,  Clayton 

24 

William  Swaine,  Horton 

Grace 

w  Abraham  Gates,  Clayton 

25 

Alice  Pratt,  Wibsey 

26 

ch  James  Collinson.  Horton 

27  Jesper 

s  George  Pickard,  Shipley 

ch  Jonas  Thornton,  Bradford 

28  Susanna 

w  John  Booth,  late  of  Wilsdin 

Ann  Walker,  Bradford 

29 

Thomas  Mosse,  Bradford 

30 

John  Woodhead,  Bradford 

31  Mary 

w  Francis  Drake,  Bowlinge 

Jan.        3  Mary 

d  William  Oxley,  Bradford 

6 

John  Bairstow,  Clayton 

11 

Thomas  Spencer,  Bradford,  stranger 

.    13 

Thomas  Ibbittson,  Bradford 

w  John  Tayler,  Horton 

Elizabeth  Johnson,  Horton 

14 

ch  Charles  Bland,  Bradford 

18  Michael 

9  Joseph  Fletcher,  Thornton 
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Jan.      23  ch  James  Wilson,  Clayton 

Mercye  Binns,  Bradford 
24  Grace  w  Richard  Sugden,  Bowlinge 

27  Ann  Firth,  Bowlinge 

31  James  Kighley,  Ecclesall 

Feb.       7  David  s  Thomas  Sugden,  Maningham 

8  ch  John  Jackson,  Clayton 

John  Arandell,  Wilsden 
w  John  Roades,  Clayton 

9  ch  Charles  Bland,  Bradford 
10  Ellen  Yare,  Bradford 

ch  Jeremiah  Stead,  Bradford 

ch  James  Ogden,  Bradford 
13  Martha  d  John  Wilcocke,  Bowlinge 

ch  Christopher  Smith,  Maningham 
15  Thomas  Parish,  Allerton 

John  Wallis,  Great  Horton 
17  ch  William  Tankard,  Clayton 

ch  William  Allerton,  Allerton 

19  ch  Henery  Law,  Bradford 

ch  Jeremiah  Howgate,  Clayton 

20  Thomas  Brambley,  Maningham 

ch  William  Fairbanke,  Bradford 

21  ch  James  Blackburne,  Bradford 

23  ch  James  Mortimer,  Clayton 

24  ch  W^illiam  Ward,  Thornton 

26  Richard  Wilkinson,  Bradford 

March   2  William  Blackburne,  Heaton 

Mary  Waterhouse,  Bradford 

3  ch  William  Sharpe,  Ueaton 

4  ch  Jeremiah  EUingthorpe,  late  of  Bradford 
6  ch  William  Collinson,  Horton 

9  Lawrence        s  Daniell  Baiteman,  Clayton 

10  Samuell  Wads  worth,  Thornton 

ch  Jesper  Drake,  Thornton 

11  Mary  d  Robert  Smithson,  Bradford 
13  Hannah          d  John  Cooke,  Bradford 

1 7  Dorothy         w  William  Bairstow,  Clayton 
a  bastard  ch  Mary  Holdsworth,  Bowlinge 

19  ch  John  Hill,  Clayton 

20  ch  John  Roades,  Clayton 

w  John  Roades,  Bradford 

22  ch  William  Wilcock,  Bradford 
24  ch  John  Milner,  Clayton 


(176  Burials  for  the  Year.) 
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Mar.     25  w  Jonas  Middlebrough,  Horton 

28  William  Hustler,  Wibsej 

29  .  ch  Abraham  Crabtree,  Maningham 

ch  Hugh  Andrew,  Bradford 
James  Howgate,  Claton 

30  John  Newill,  Bradford 

Thomas  Jowett,  Clayton 

April      2  ch  Richard  ghephard,  Horton 

5  ch  John  Hilhouse,  Horton 

William  Thornton,  Horton 

6  Joshua  Pickard,  Shipley 

Mary  Halmond,  Horton 

7  ch  John  Jobson,  Bowlinge 

10  Ann  w  John  Walker,  Bradford 

11  w  William  Hopkinson,  Clayton 

w  John  Nichols,  Horton 

John  Hollings,  Horton 

12  w  Nathan  Mitton,  Clayton 

w  Thomas  Sugden,  Bowlinge 

13  ch  Robert  Bell,  Bradford 

Alice  Smith,  Appletton,  a  strainger 

14  w  William  Robertshaw,  Bradford 

ch  John  Walker,  Bradford 

15  Mary  w  John  Nichols,  of  the  parish  of  Oatley 

18  Mary  Cordingley,  Wibsey 

19  ch  Joshua  Wilkinson,  Horton 

Richard  Smith,  Bradford 

20  Abraham         s  Thomas  Wilkinson,  Maningham 
23  ch  Abraham  Jackson,  Clayton 

ch  Thomas  Maud,  Bradford 
28  ch  William  Younge,  Bradford 

May        3  ch  John  Shyers,  Bradford 

ch  James  Gledall,  Horton 
w  William  Balmeforth,  Bradford 
w  Henery  Cordingley,  of  the  lordship  of  Tong 

7  John  Jowett,  Bradford 

8  ch  William  Odye,  Wibsey 

9  ch  John  Jowett,  Bowlinge 
10  ch  Myles  Smith,  W^ibsey 
12  Susanna  w  John  W^ilson,  Bradford 

18  ch  Joseph  Cowthera,  Bowlinge 

20  ch  Michaell  Browne,  Bradford 

21  Ch  Isaack  Sharpe,  Horton 

ch  John  Cozens,  Allerton 

23  ch  John  Ellis,  Bradford 

24  ch  William  Killingbeck,  Allerton 

Widdow  Wadsworth,  Thornton 
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May 
June 


July 


Aug. 


24 

29  Grace  d 

1  Mary  d 

2  ch 
4  Mary  w 

Joan  late  w 

6  Ann    late  w 

Sarah  d 

9  Ephraim  s 

13 

20  Arbella 
21 
24 
26 
28 


30 
1 
2 

4 

5 

6 

8 

19 

21 

22 

23 

28 

7 

8 

10 

11 


Joseph 
Elizabeth 


Mary 
An 


Eden 


12 

14 

19 
24 


Susanna 


d 
w 
w 
ch 
ch 
ch 

8 
W 

ch 
ch 

ch 


ch 
ch 


d 
ch 

w 

ch 

w 


ch 
ch 

w 


23 

24  Elizabeth       w 

25 

2^  ch 


Joseph  Houldin,  Thornton 
James  Ogdin,  Bradford 
Mathew  Coultis,  Clayton 
William  Kindars,  Bradford 
Richard  Webster,  Bradford 
William  Mountayne,  Bradford 

James  Sharpe,  Bieriey 

William  Pullayne,  Bradford 

Abraham  Clough,  Horton 

George  Pickard,  Heaton 

Josias  Midgeley,  Thornton,  gent. 

James  Ilorton,  Ecclesall 

Thomas  English,  Bradford 

Thomas  Dobson,  Thornton 

Thomas  English,  Bradford 

Jeremiah  Clarkson,  Bradford 

Edmund  Roades,  Wibsey 

William  Watson,  Clayton 

James  Swaine,  Bradford 

James  Gleadall,  Uorton 

John  Parker,  Maningham 

William  Booth,  Clayton 

John  Walker,  Clayton 

John  Kitchin,  Ecclesall 

William  Maudsley,  Heaton,  a  stranger 

Jonas  Gates,  Clayton 

Michaell  Kitchin,  Clayton 

Richard  Benton,  Bradford 

James  Midgley,  Bradford,  Saxton 

Jesper  Drake,  Thornton 

Thomas  Crabtree,  late  of  Heaton 

John  Wilkinson,  Horton 

John  Newill,  late  of  Bradford 

John  Brigge,  Maningham 

Robert  Swaine,  Horton 

John  Mitchill,  Bowling 

Jonathan  Mitchill,  Thornton 

John  HoUinges,  Horton 

Henry  Best,  Wibsey 

William  Sowden,  Ecclesall 

John  Horsleye,  Maningham 

Ann  Butterfeild,  Horton 

William  Pollard,  Bradford 

Mary  Waterhouse,  Bieriey 

Peter  Aldersley,  Clayton 

John  Crabtree,  Maningham 

Samuel  Waide,  Maningham 

Abraham  Ackroyde,  Bradford 


•N 


>n 
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Aug.      27  Samuell  Ife,  Ecclesall 

29  William  Binns,  Allerton 

Sept.      3  Martha  Arandell,  Ilorton 

10  John  Mortimer,  &  Gennet,  his  wife,  Clayton 

Michaell  Browne,  Bradford 

12  John  Copley,  and  Jehn,  his  son,  Bierley  * 

Ann  Ellis,  Clayton 

Martha  Barnsley,  Bradford 

13  John  Hoyle,  Thornton 

14  Jonas  Halmond,  Horton 
17                        ch  John  Jowett,  ^i'hornton 

Margritt  Smith,  Bradfoid 
23  Tristram  Aked,  Horton 

28  ch  Christopher  Smith,  Maningham 

Grace  Whiticar,  Clayton 

29  ch  John  Nowells,  Horton 
Oct.        1  Grace  w  William  Muffe,  Bowlinge 

3  Thomas  Sharpe,  Bradford 

8  Jonas  Craven,  of  the  parish  of  Calverley 

9  Michaell  Darren,  Wibsey 

12  Jonathan  Mitchill,  Thornton 

13  Lawrence  Feildin,  Clayton 

16  Jane  w  Jonas  Craven,  of  the  parish  of  Calverley 

Abraham  Sugden,  Thornton 

20  William  Thornton,  Horton 

21  w  William  Clarkson,  Bradford 

22  ch  Abraham  Brundle,  Maningham 
Nov.     13  ^h  Jonathan  Gouldsbrough,  Bradford 

15  w  Abraham  Metcalf,  Horton 

ch  William  Fairebanke  and  Isabel  1  Smith,  Bast. 

16  w  John  Pighells,  Horton 

17  w  Lawrence  Fleeming,  Bradford 

ch  Jeremiah  Booth,  Bradford 

Margritt        w  Joshua  Balye,  Allerton 

18  Susanna  w  William  Greengate,  Heaton 

James  Thomis,  Bradford 
21  ch  Thomas  Roades,  Allerton 

Elizabeth  w  Mr.  Thomas  Sharpe,  Horton 

23  Joseph  Lister,  Horton 

26  Elizabeth  late  w  Edward  Swaine,  Bradford 


27  John 

8  William  Greene,  Bradford 

Walter  Dowglas,  Clayton 

28 

James  Hurst,  Bowlinge 

80 

Jonas  Holmes,  Bradford 

Richard  Jowett,  Bradford 

3 

ch  John  Buttler,  Bradford 

12 

ch  Richard  Pitts,  Bradford 

14 

Christopher  Lambe,  Heaton 
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Dec.      21  Mary  Haton,  Bradford 

23  Alice  w  Sanmell  Lister,  Bradford 

ch  Robert  Scholas,  Bradford 

29  Nicholis  Pollard,  junr.,  Bierley 

Jane  Lee,  Shipley 

Jan.        3  Rosamond      d  George  Blanch,  Bradford 

4  Thomas  Clough,  Horton 

6  Mary  Thornton,  Horton 

7  Susanna  Thornton,  Horton 

ch  Joshua  Binns,  Wilsden 

Jane  d  George  Jackson,  Bradford 

w  Thomas  Croft,  Bradford 
12  Susanna         w  Mathew  Hain worth,  Clayton 

ch  Edward  Ackroyd,  Bradford 

15  Mary  w  James  Hopkinson,  Thornton 

1 6  Grace  Smith,  Clayton 
18  Robert  Jubb,  Clayton 
22                       ch  William  Hey,  Ecclesall 

William  s  William  Booth,  late  of  Bradford 

25  Rebbecca        d  Jeremiah  Ashton,  late  of  Horton 
28  w  Robert  Fournish,  Ecclesall 

30  ch  John  Maw,  Bradford 

31  John  8  Richard  Stanhope,  Ecclesall,  gent. 

31  ch  Richard  Driver,  Heaton 
Feb.        2  w  Mathew  Askwith,  Bradford 

3  w  Mathew  Gelder,  Bradford 

5  Laurence  Fleeming,  Bradford 

Isaac  Bowcocke,  Bradford 

9  Susanna  Nayler,  Bradford 

ch  John  Bairstow,  Clayton 
Thomas  Collinson,  Shipley 
12  ch  John  Lister,  Shipley 

a  bastard  ch  Mary  Waterhouse,  Bradford 

14  Widdow  Cowburne,  Allerton 

15  Widdow  Pickarsgill,  Bradford 

16  Jonas  Cordingley,  Bowlinge 
18                        w  John  Jackson,  Clayton 

ch  Daniel  Uttleye,  Clayton 

22  ch  John  Clough,  Horton 

23  ch  William  Booth,  Shipley 
28  Daniel  Ramsdin,  Bowlinge 

March   2  Robert  Greenfeild,  alias  Spencer,  Heaton 

3  Tymothy  Gledall,  Clayton 

Jol^i  Lister,  Shipley 

Ch  John  Sharpe,  Clayton 

10  ch  Jonathan  Turner,  Bradford 

11  Mary  w  John  Clarkson,  late  of  Bradford 

ch  Nathaniel  Waterhouse,  Clayton 
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Msir.      13  George  Bentley,  Horton,  drowned 

Sarah  w  Mjles  West,  late  of  Bradford 
15  Mary  Robertshaw,  Allerton 

22  Judith  H  oiling  worth,  Bradford 

23  ch  John  Bay  lye,  Bradford 

24  Jane  w  William  Glarkson,  Bradford 

(176  Burials  for  the  Year.) 
1671. 

Mar.     26  Margritt        w  John  Woodhead,  Bradford 

28  Thomas  Hodgshon,  Bowlinge 

29  ch  Richard  Hodgshon,  Horton 

30  ch  John  Burneley,  Maningham 

w  Miles  Muffe,  Bowlinge 

April      4  ch  Robert  Blackbume,  Bowlinge 

5  Widdow  Haworth,  Horton 

6  William  Halmond,  Horton 

Widdow  Glover,  Bradford 

Jane  w  John  Gregson,  Maningham 

7  Thomas  Gouldsbrough,  Maningham 

w  John  Sager,  Bradford 

8  ch  John  Birch,  Maningham 

9  Widdow  Aldersley,  Wilsden 

11  w  Edward  Ackroyd,  Bradford 

18  ch  Francis  Blackburne,  Bradford 
15  Widdow  Barraclough,  Wilsden 

19  John  Balme,  Bowling 

20  John  s  Jonathan  Webster,  Bradford 
23                        ch  John  Cozen,  Allerton 

26  James  Jowett,  Thornton 

Widdow  {Stockdill,  Claton 
ch  William  Jenkinson,  Bowlinge 

28  Widdow  Baule,  Bradford 

29  Widdow  Hemingway,  Horton 
May        2  Thomas  Smith,  Bowlinge 

5  Robert  Houldsworth,  Bradford 

8  Robert  Nichols,  Bradford 

12  Mary  Smith,  Bradford 

13  w  Mathew  Stead,  Bradford 

Martha  Midgeley,  Claton 

14  Joseph  8  William  Jowett,  Claton 
17                        ch  Joseph  Hillam,  Bradford 

19  Edward  Barker,  Maningham 

ch  James  Swaine,  Bradford 

21  Mary  d  Nathaniel  Shrigley,  Hallyfax 

22  Elizabeth         d  George  Kitchin,  Ecclesall 
25  ch  Edward  Armitage,  Ecclesall 
28  Jeremy  s  Jeremy  Holmes,  Heaton 

H  H 


JAMES    NAYLER,    THE    MAD    QUAKER, 

BY 

BRYAN     DALE,    M.A. 


^yf^HE  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  marked 
^^  by  the  prevalence  of  a  great  number  and  variety 
of  religious  opinions  opposed  to  the  doctrine, 
worship  and  discipline  of  Presbyterians,  Independents 
and  Baptists,  no  less  than  to  the  Episcopal  Church, 
which  was  overthrown  in  the  Puritan  Revolution. 

This  was  due  to  many  causes,  such  as  the  excitement 
of  the  public  mind  on  religious  matters,  the  lessening  of 
traditional  authority  in  laith  and  practice,  the  relaxation 
of  the  power  of  the  State  in  enforcing  uniformity,  the 
reaction  from  dogmatism  and  formalism,  and  the  in- 
capacity to  make  a  sober  use  of  liberty,  arising  from 
previous  neglect  of  religious  teaching. 

Thomas  Edwards,  the  Presbyterian  Minister  of  Christ 
Church,  London,  in  a  book  entitled  "  GangrcBna ;  or  a 
catalogue  of  many  of  the  errors,  heresies,  blasphemies 
and  pernicious  practices  of  this  time  "  (1646),  arranged 
the  sectaries  under  sixteen  general  heads.  But,  as  Neal 
remarks,  "  very  few  of  these  were  collected  into  societies  ; 
his  business  was  to  blacken  the  adversaries  of  Presby- 
terian Uniformity,  that  the  Parliament  might  crush 
them  by  sanguinary  methods.  Among  his  heresies  there 
are  some  which  do  not  deserve  that  name  ;  and  among 
his  errors  some  that  never  grew  into  a  sect,  but  fell 
occasionally  from  the  pen  or  lips  of  some  wild  enthusiast, 
and  died  with  the  author  "  [History  of  the  Puritans). 

Most  of  these  heresies  were  formally  condemned  as 
not  to  be  tolerated,  by  the  West  Riding  Ministers  in 
their  VindidcB  Veritatis  (Bradford  Antiquary^  New  Ser. 
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L,  432).  **In  these  times,"  wrote  Richard  Baxter,  "sprang 
up  five  sects  at  least,  whose  doctrines  were  almost 
the  same,  but  they  fell  into  several  shapes  and  names  : 
1.  The  Vanists,  2.  The  Seekers,  3.  The  Ranters,  4.  The 
Quakers,  5.  The  Boehmenists."*  His  account  of  these 
sects  is,  however,  singularly  confused  and  in  many  respects 
incorrect.  Sir  Harry  Vane  was  no  doubt  much  of  a 
mystic,  but  his  adherents  could  not  be  properly  described 
as  a  sect.  The  writings  of  Jacob  Boehme,  the  German 
mystic,  were  comparatively  little  known  in  England. 
The  Seekers  set  aside  the  Scriptures  and  outward 
ordinances  and  waited  for  further  revelations.  The 
Ranters,  says  Baxter,  "  made  it  their  business  to  set  up 
the  light  of  nature,  under  the  name  of  Christ  in  men. " 
They  were  a  sort  of  Pantheists,  regarding  themselves  as 
so  completely  one  with  God  and  Christ  as  to  be  without 
sin,  whatever  their  actions  might  be,  and  often  indulged 
in  wild  excesses.  The  Quakers,  according  to  Baxter, 
"  were  but  the  Ranters  turned  from  horrid  prophaneness 
and  blasphemy  to  a  life  of  extreme  austerity,"  and 
"James  Nayler  was  their  chief  leader."  How  far  this 
representation  of  them  is  correct  we  shall  presently  see. 
My  principal  piu:T)ose  is  to  furnish  an  "  exact  history  "  of 
Nayler,  who  was  a  native  of  this  neighbourhood,  and 
whose  name  finds  a  place  in  the  general  history  of 
this  period  on  account  of  his  extravagant  conduct,  his 
State  trial,  and  his  severe  punishment  under  the 
Protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

1.  Of  the  early  life  of  James  Nayler  little  is  known. 
He  was  born  in  1616,  and  according  to  his  own  statement, 
at  Ardsley  near  Wakefield.  There  are,  however,  two 
Ardsleys,  East  and  West  ;  and  his  birthplace  was 
probably  West  Ardsley,  which  is  commonly  called  Wood- 
church  or  Woodkirk.t     He  was  the  son  of  a  substantial 

•  ReliquitB  BasBteriana^  1696,  p.  76.  Masson^s  Life  of  MiUon,  iii.  146 ;  v.  16. 
Ths  Inn/'r  Life  of  the  Religious  Societies  of  the  Commonwealth^  by  Robert 
Barclay,  1879. 

t  At  this  church  was  founded  a  Cell  of  Black  Canons  from  Nostel  Priory,  and  in 
its  vicinity  was  held  a  notable  Fair  (Tingley),  at  which  "Miracle  Plays"  were 
performed. 
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yeoman,  received  a  good  English  education,  married  at 
the  age  of  22,  and  settled  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of 
Wakefield,  where  several  children  were  born  to  him.  At 
the  commencement  of  the, Civil  War  he  entered  the 
Parliamentary  army,  served  nearly  seven  years  in  a  foot 
company  under  Fairfax,  and  two  years  as  quarter-master 
in  Lambert's  horse.  While  in  the  army  he  became  an 
Independent,  imbued  with  religious  fervour  and  zealous 
for  Liberty  of  Conscience.  He  also  often  preached  with 
great  impressiveness  to  a  crowd  of  people  who  gathered 
around  him  in  the  open  fields.  During  Cromwell's 
campaign  in  Scotland  (1650),  one  of  the  officers,  who 
heard  him,  declared  **  I  was  struck  with  more  terror  by 
the  preaching  of  James  Nayler  than  I  was  at  the  battle 
of  Dunbar,  when  we  had  nothing  else  to  expect  but  to 
fall  a  prey  to  the  swords  of  our  enemies  without  being 
able  to  help  ourselves.  The  people  there  in  the  clear  and 
powerful  opening  of  their  states  cried  out  against  them- 
selves imploring  mercy  "  {^Diary  of  Alexander  Jaffray). 
On  returning  from  Scotland  the  same  year,  disabled 
by  sickness,  he  found  an  Independent  society  or 
"  gathered  church  "  at  Woodchurch  under  the  pastorate 
of  Christopher  Marshall,  the  incumbent.  Of  this  church 
Captain  John  Pickering  of  Tingley  and  others  who  had 
fought  in  the  Parliamentary  army  were  members,  and 
Nayler  joined  its  fellowship.  Christopher  Marshall  was 
a  Lincolnshire  man,  emigrated  to  Boston,  New  England, 
became  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  which 
the  notable  John  Cotton  was  teacher,  and  having  been 
trained  by  him  for  the  ministry  returned  to  England  and 
was  appointed  to  this  living.  He  is  mentioned  in  the 
Parliamentary  Survey  (1650)  as  minister  at  Woodchurch 
with  a  stipend  of  "  £30  a  year,  allowed  by  Lord  Savile  " 
(Sir  Thomas  Savile,  first  Earl  of  Sussex,  of  Howley  Hall) 
impropriator  of  the  rectory.* 

*  He  may  have  been  previously  minister  of  Horbury  a  chapelry  of  Wakefield 
parish.  He  is  referred  to  as  such  in  the  Parish  Register  ;  some  of  the  members  of 
the  society  at  WtKxichurch  reside* I  there  ;  and  he  hml  intimate  relations  with  the 
place  at  a  later  date.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Parliament  (165(5)  statetl 
that  Nayler  was  "  a  member  of  an  Independent  church  at  Horbery  in  Yorkshire,  of 
which  Church  Mr.  Christepher  Marshall  was  pastor  "  (^State  Trialt,  v.  803). 
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Of  Nayler's  connection  with  the  church  at  Woodchurch 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Oliver  Hey  wood  says  "  James 
Naylour  and  other  three  Quakers  turned  oflF  from  them 
and  were  turned  out  of  their  communion  "  {Diary  it. ,  244). 
This  testimony  is  confirmed  by  a  list  of  church-members 
{Bradford  Antiquary,  New  Ser.,  i.,  461),  in  which  it  is 
recorded  that  "  Brother  Elyard,  Bro.  Legine,  Bro.  Carter, 
James  Nailor  [not  called  Brother],  Sister  Oxley,  Sister 
Hannah  Crossley,  Sister  Easther  Cassley  departed  from 
us  and  some  under  church  censures."  And  Nayler  him- 
self, when  subsequently  asked  whether  he  had  not  been 
a  member  of  an  Independent  church  at  Sowerby,  and 
excommunicated  for  his  blasphemous  opinions,  replied 
that  he  had  been  a  member  of  a  church  at  Woodchurch, 
and  knew  not  what  they  had  done  since  he  came  forth, 
but  that  he  was  not  before  to  his  knowledge.*  It  is 
commonly  said  that  he  was  expelled  from  the  church  for 
blasphemy  and  *'  wanton  carriage  "  with  a  Mrs.  Roper  ; 
but  the  truth  is  that  he  first  left  the  church  of  his  own 
accord  on  becoming  a  Quaker,  and  was  afterwards 
"  excommunicated  ; "  meanwhile  suspicions  of  his  innnor- 
ality  were  expressed,  but  nothing  is  heard  of  them  until 
several  years  later  (1656) ;  and  then  on  no  other  authority 
than  a  copy  of  a  letter  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Mr.  Marshall  to  a  friend  ;  and  Nayler  indignantly 
repudiated  the  charge  as  a  "  priest-lie."t  Similar  charges 
were  subsequently  brought  against  him  by  his  enemies, 
but  they  had  not  adequate  foundation. 

It  should  be  here  noticed  that  Christopher  Marshall 

*  A  Collection  of  Sundry  Books,  JSputles  and  Papers,  written  by  James  Nayler, 
1716,  p.  14.  Exact  History  of  James  Nayler,  by  John  Deacon  ;  froii%  my  lodging 
at  BnnhiU,  London,  Dee,  30th,  1656,  A  J\-ne  Narrative  of  the  Examination,  trial 
and  sufferings  of  James  Nayler,  3fo.,  1657,  For  other  Nayler  literature,  see 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Friends'  Books,  by  Joseph  Smith,  1867. 

t  It  is  stated,  without  any  authority  being  given  (^MiaWs  Congregationalism  in 
Yorkshire),  that  "  he  was  brought  before  the  Church  on  a  charge  of  adultery  ;  the 
meeting  was  held  at  Haigh  Hall,  in  a  room  called  the  Lord's  parlour  ;  Naylor  went 
afterwards  to  London  and  joined  the  Baptist  Church  of  which  Hanserd  Knollys  was 
minister,  whence  he  was  again  expelled  "  The  meeting  that  censured  him  may  have 
been  held  at  Haigh  Hall,  which  belonged  to  I^ird  Savile,  was  occupied  by  one  or 
more  members  of  the  church,  and  made  use  of  for  the  convenience  of  the  members 
who  came  from  a  distance  ;  but  it  is  altogether  improbable  that  he  joined  a  Baptist 
church. 
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was  a  moderate  Independent  or  Congregationalist  of  the 
New  England  type.  He  was  not  opposed  to  a  National 
Church,  such  as  existed  under  Cromwell,  or  to  the  control 
of  the  civil  magistrate  in  religious  matters,  and  was  con- 
tent to  hold  a  parish  living  and  preach  in  a  parish  church, 
whilst  he  had  liberty  to  act  as  pastor  of  a  society  formed 
on  Independent  principles  in  connection  with  the  parish 
assembly  but  not  confined  to  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  many  extreme  Independents,  especially  in  the 
army,  who,  like  the  old  Brownists  and  most  of  the 
Baptists,  were  opposed  to  the  interference  of  the  magis- 
trate, no  less  than  that  of  Bishop  or  Presbytery,  and  all 
forced  payments  for  religion,  and  who  advocated  an  un- 
limited toleration ;  and  these  sometimes  formed  themselves 
into  religious  societies  entirely  outside  the  parish  assem- 
blies. 

2.  The  conversion  of  James  Nayler  to  Quaker  views 
took  place  under  the  influence  of  George  Fox  during  his 
first  visit  to  Yorkshire  in  1651.  Of  this  remarkable  man 
something  must  be  said.  He  was  born  at  Drayton, 
Leicestershire,  in  1624,  so  that  he  was  eight  years  younger 
that  Nayler.  As  a  young  man  he  was  noted  for  his 
Puritan  seriousness,  and  was  driven  well-nigh  to  despair 
by  spiritual  perplexity  and  trouble,  jfrom  which  he  could 
get*  no  relief  by  his  consultation  with  parish  ministers 
or  others.  While  the  army  was  fighting  for  liberty,  he 
'*  walked  abroad  in  solitary  places,  or  took  his  Bible  and 
sat  in  hollow  trees  tiU  the  night  came  on  "  (Journxd), 
At  length  he  found  guidance  and  assurance,  and  in  1647 
began  to  testify  openly  of  the  Word,  Christ,  the  Spirit, 
in  all  men.  This  Inner  Light,  he  taught,  is  superior  to 
the  letter  of  the  Scriptures,  independent  of  ministers, 
Chxu'ches  and  outward  forms,  opposed  to  all  worldliness 
and  wickedness,  and  makes  those  who  follow  it  perfect. 
The  thoroughness  with  which  he  held  this  doctrine  and 
his  practical  applications  of  it  made  his  teaching  peculiar 
and  revolutionaiy.  His  aim  was  the  revival  of  primitive 
Christianity.  No  oaths  were  to  be  taken.  Yea  or  Nay 
was  sufficient.     The  hat  was  to  be  taken  oft'  to  no  one. 
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and  no  courtesy-titles  given.  Every  person  was  to  be 
addressed  in  the  singular  as  Thou  or  Thee,  War  and 
physical  violence  were  wrong,  injuries  to  be  borne  with 
patience,  and  active  benevolence  practised  (Masson's  Mil- 
ton, vol.  v.,  25).  Fox  went  from  place  to  place  denouncing 
in  unmeasured  terms  a  "  hu'eling  ministry,"  '*  steeple 
houses "  or  "  idol  temples,"  formal  worship,  tithes,  un- 
faithful magistrates  and  popular  vices.  His  preaching 
produced  extraordinary  eftects  ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  and  persecution  with  which  he  met  he  went  on 
his  way  undismayed.  Justice  Bennet,  of  Derby,  he  says, 
"  was  the  first  that  called  us  Quakers  [Tremblers],  because 
I  bid  them  tremble  at  the  word  of  the  Lord.  This  was 
in  the  year  1650."*     In  his  Journal  (1651)  we  read  : 

So  travelling  through  several  places  I  came  into  the  parts  about 
Wakefield  where  James  Nayler  lived ;  he  and  Thomas  Goodyear 
came  to  roe  and  were  both  convinced  and  received  the  truth.  William 
Dewsbury  also  and  his  wife  and  many  more. 

After  travelling  in  the  Eastf  and  North  Ridings,  where 
he  gained  many  converts,  Fox  returned  to  the  West 
Ridmg,  and  at  "a  great  meeting  of  many  considerable 
men"  James  Nayler,  Thomas  Goodyear,  and  William 
Dewsbury,  "  who  had  been  convinced  the  year  before," 
were  present  (1652). 

From  hence  I  went  to  Wakefield,  and  on  the  First-day  after,  I  went 
to  the  steeple-house,  where  James  Nayler  had  been  a  member  of  an 
Independent  church  ;  but  upon  his  receiving  truth  he  was  excommuni- 
cated. When  I  came  in  and  the  priest  had  done,  the  people  called 
upon  me  to  come  up  to  the  priest,  which  I  did  ;  but  when  I  began  to 
declare  the  Word  of  life  to  them  and  to  lay  open  the  deceit  of  the 
priest,  they  rushed  upon  me  suddenly,  thrust  me  out  at  the  other  door, 
punching  and  beating  me,  and  cried  **  Let  us  have  him  to  the  stocks." 
But  the  Lord's  power  restrained  them  that  they  were  not  suffered  to 
put  me  in. 


*  Robert  Barclay,  in  his  Apology  for  the  Quakers  (1675)  attributed  the  origin  of 
the  name  to  the  violent  physical  agitations  which  were  not  unfrequeut  in  these  early 
meetings,  and  which  arose,  as  he  considered,  from  an  inward  struggle  between  light 
and  darkness. 

t  A  Treatise  was  published  (1665)  in  the  form  of  a  Letter  to  the  Faithful, 
entitled  "  A  Faithful  Discovery,  &c.,"  containing  an  Examin<ation  of  many  doctrines 
of  the  People  called  Quakers  in  Yorkshire  and  now  in  most  parts  of  England. 
Written  at  Beverley  1 1  Feb.,  1652-3,  by  Joseph  Kellet,  John  Pomroy  [assistant  at 
the  Minster],  and  Paul  Glissen. 
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The  priest  of  that  church,  whose  name  was  Marshall,  raised  many 
wicked  slanders  about  lue  .  .  .  The  Lord  soon  after  cut  off  this 
envious  priest  in  his  wickedness. 

Good  George  was  too  credulous  of  the  reports  that  reached 
hhn,  his  judgments  did  not  always  proceed  from  the  pure 
light,  and  he  was  strangely  misinformed  concerning  the 
fate  of  Christopher  Marshall  ;  for  Marshall  lived  over 
twenty  years  subsequently,  was  one  of  the  Ejected  Non- 
conformist Ministers  in  1662,  and  after  long  and  faithful 
service  died  in  peace  February,  1673,  aged  59. 

Shortly  afterwards  Fox  paid  a  visit  to  Bradford  (the 
only  one  recorded),  of  which  he  says  : 

When  we  came  in  they  set  meat  before  us ;  as  I  was  going  to  eat 
the  Word  of  the  Lord  came  to  me  saying,  "  Eat  not  the  bread  of  such 
as  have  an  evil  eye."  Immediately  I  arose  from  the  table  and  ate 
nothing.  The  woman  of  the  house  was  a  Baptist.  After  I  had 
exhorted  the  family  to  turn  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  hearken  to 
his  teachings  in  their  own  hearts,  we  departed  from  them.* 

He  then  went  into  Craven,  was  "  moved  of  the  Lord  " 
to  go  up  to  the  top  of  Pendle  Hill,  where  he  had  a  vision 
of  the  places  in  which  there  was  "  a  great  people  to  be 
gathered,"  travelled  through  the  Yorkshire  dales  and 
arrived  at  Swarthmoor  Hall  in  Furness,  beyond  More- 
cambe,  the  residence  of  Judge  Fell  (whose  widow  Fox 
subsequently  married)  ;  and  here  a  little  later  he  was 
joined  by  James  Nayler,  who  "having  heard  the  voice  of 
the  same  living  God  that  spoke  to  Abraham,"  had  now 
left  his  occupation  and  his  family  and  come  forth  as  an 
itinerant  preacher  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Inner  Light. 

3.  Nayler's  own  account  of  his  call  to  the  itinerant 
ministry  (1652)  is  as  follows  : 

I  was  in  the  fields  at  the  plough  in  barley  seedtime  meditating  on 
the  things  of  God,  and  suddenly  I  heard  a  voice  saying  unto  me,  '  Get 
thee  out  from  thy  kindred  and  from  thy  father's  house,'  and  I  had  a 
promise  given  in  with  it ;  whereupon  I  did  exceedingly  rejoice  that  I 
had  heard  the  voice  of  that  God  which  I  had  professed  from  a  child, 

*  Some  years  later  there  were  a  good  many  Quakers  in  Bradford,  and  on  Dec.  31 
1672,  a  close  of  land  and  two  dwelling  places  at  Goodman's  End  were  put  in  trust 
for  "  the  Children  of  Light,  whom  the  people  of  the  world  commonly  call  Quakers  " 
(James's  History  of  Bradford). 
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but  whom  before  that  day  I  had  never  known.  [He  afterwards  said 
to  John  Deacon  that  "  it  was  not  a  carnal,  audible  voice,  to  be  heard  of 
the  earthly  ear,  for  it  was  a  Heavenly."]* 

So  I  went  home  and  stayed  there  a  good  while ;  and  not  being 
obedient  to  the  Heavenly  call  I  was  in  a  sad  condition,  as  my  friends 
knew,  and  those  that  knew  me  wondered  at  me,  and  thought  1  was 
distracted,  and  that  I  would  never  have  spoken  nor  eaten  any  more. 

But  after  I  was  made  willing  to  go  I  gave  my  estate  away  [to  his 
wife  and  children],  and  I  began  to  make  some  provision,  as  money, 
apparel  and  other  necessaries  for  my  journey  ;  but  awhile  afterwards 
going  with  a  friend  from  my  house  on  some  business,  having  an  old 
suit  of  clothes  on  without  any  money,  a  voice  spake  again  command- 
ing me  to  go  into  West  [Westmorland],  and  then  it  was  revealed  to 
me  what  was  appointed  for  me  to  do.  And  not  knowing  whether  I 
should  go  or  what  was  appointed  for  me  to  do,  neither  having  taken 
leave  of  her  whom  the  world  calls  my  wife,  and  those  children  which 
according  to  the  flesh  are  mine,  I  was  obedient,  and  after  I  had  been 
there  awhile  it  was  given  me  what  I  should  declare  ;  and  ever  since  I 
have  been  obedient  to  that  which  is  pure  in  me  and  in  you  all,  Christ 
manifest  in  mortal  flesh. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  of  a  zealous  band  of  travelling 
preachers,  who  gathered  around  George  Fox  and  numberea 
in  1654  about  sixty  persons.  They  went  forth,  more  or 
less  under  Fox's  direction,  usually  in  pairs,  on  a  propa- 
gandist or  evangelistic  mission.  "  The  Quakers,  it  was 
said,  would  not  come  into  any  great  towns,  but  lived  in 
the  Fells  like  butterflies  "  (Lif^  of  Ambrose  Barnes). 

We  find  Nayler  disputing  with  parish  ministers  in 
Westmorland,  writing  pamphlets  jointly  with  Fox,  and 
accompanying  him  in  his  preaching  tours.  They  were 
together  at  Lancaster,  and  Nayler  wrote  A  Letter  to  some 
Friends  in  Yorkshire  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  pro  • 
ceedings  at  Lancaster  Sessions  against  him  and  G,  Fox, 
from  "  Kellet  the  30th  day  of  the  8th  month  (October), 
1652."  On  one  occasion  they  went  to  Walney  island, 
opposite  Furness,  where  they  were  attacked  by  "  about 
40  men  with  staves,  clubs,  and  fishing  poles  ;"  Fox  was 
knocked  down  and  stunned,  and  Nayler  nearly  killed. 

*  Norrisson  Scatcherd,  author  of  the  History  of  Morley  (1830),  wrote  :  "The 
great  grand-daughter  of  the  prophet  told  a  very  honest  and  respectable  ac<]uaintance 
of  mine  and  a  true  antiquary  (Mark  Hepworth),  that  when  the  '  Word  of  the  Ixjrd  ' 
came  to  her  ancestor  he  was  ploughing  in  a  tield,  which  she  described  as  east  of 
Hague  (Haigh)  Hall  spring,  so  that  the  prophet  prolxibly  lived  at  or  near  Haigh- 
moor-side  "  (Parsons'  History  of  Leeds,  1834,  page  326). 
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They  were  treated  very  much  like  Wesley  and  the  early 
Methodist  preachers  a  century  later.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  year  Nayler  was  at  the  instigation  of  the  parish 
ministers  committed  for  trial  at  the  Sessions  at  Appleby 
(Jan.,  1652-3),  and  indicted  for  "saying  that  Chi^ist  loas 
in  him  and  that  there  was  but  one  Word  of  God." 
Justice  Benson  declared  that  the  words  spoken  by  him 
were  neither  within  the  Act  against  blasphemy,  nor 
against  any  law  ;  but  it  was  ordered  that  he  should 
remain  in  prison  until  certain  petitions  against  him  and 
others  were  answered  ;  and  after  20  wecKs'  confinement 
he  was  discharged,  and  "  continued  in  the  service  of  the 
Truth  in  the  North."  While  in  prison  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  Friends  about  Wakefield,  and  a  little  treatise  entitled 
A  Discovery  of  the  Wisdom,  from  Beneath  and  the  Wis- 
dom from  Above,  He  also  afterwards  wrote  A  Letter  to 
Friends  in  Holdeimess  (from  Nuby,  Sept.  30,  1653)  ;  A 
Lamentation  (by  one  of  England's  Prophets)  over  the 
Ruins  of  this  Oppressed  Nation  (Nov.  9),  and  about  20 
other  tracts  and  treatises.  One  of  his  epistles,  To  all 
Friends  in  London,  is  dated  from  "  Wakefield,  the  9  th 
day  of  the  4th  month  "  (June,  1654  ?)  ;  soon  after  which 
he  found  his  way  to  the  metropolis. 

Already  two  of  the  ablest  of  the  northern  band  of 
evangelists,  Edward  Borrough  and  Francis  Howgill,  had 

gone  to  London  in  furtherance  of  their  mission.     Fox 
imself,    also,    had   been   arrested   in   Leicesterahire  by 
Col.  Hacker,  and  sent  under  the  care  of  one  of  his  life- 

guards  to  the  Lord  Protector  at  Whitehall  (1654).  After 
is  interview  with  Cromwell,  Fox  says  "  he  caught  me 
by  the  hand  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  said,  '  come  again 
to  my  house,  for  if  thou  and  I  were  but  an  hour  a  day 
together,  we  should  be  nearer  one  another,'  adding  that 
he  wished  me  no  more  ill  than  he  did  to  his  own  soul." 
There  was  "a  great  convincement  in  London."  Nayler's 
coming  strengthened  the  hands  of  his  fellow  laboiu-ers. 
The  meetings  were  crowded.  One  of  them  was  held  at 
the  Bull  and  Mouth,  Aldersgate  ;  and  such  was  Nayler's 
popularity  that  many  from  the  Court,  various  titled  ladies, 
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and  officers  of  the  army  came  to  hear  him.  Among  his 
occasional  hearers  was  Sir  Harry  Vane,  who  had  con- 
siderable sympathy  with  many  of  his  views.  Nayler 
also  visited  various  parts  of  the  country.  In  company 
with  Thomas  Goodyear  he  preached  several  times  at 
Kidderminster,  and  there  came  into  contact  with  the 
renowned  controversialist,  Richard  Baxter,  who  wrote,  in 
consequence,  The  Quakers'  Catechism  (April  20th,  1655), 
to  which  Nayler  published  a  reply.  Among  numerous 
other  tracts  written  by  him  this  year  was  one  entitled 
Satan's  Design  Discovered ;  who  under  pretence  of 
worshipping  Christ's  Person  in  Heaven  would  exclude 
God  and  Christ,  the  Spirit  and  Light  out  of  the  world, 
&c.,  in  answer  to  Thomas  Moor.  He  met  Fox  in 
Derbyshire,  and  was  encouraged  by  him  to  encounter 
"seven  or  eight  priests  who  had  challenged  him  to  a 
dispute  ; "  in  which  he  proved  so  successful  that  the 
eople  seeing  the  priests  foiled  cried  out  "  a  Nailer,  a 
ailer  hath  confut^  them  all."  He  frequently  disputed 
at  the  meetings  in  London  with  various  gainsayers,  such 
as  Jeremiah  Ives  in  Beech  Lane  (May  1656),  and  at  the 
Bull  and  Mouth  (June  22,  1656).  He  was  often  spoken 
of  as  "the  Quakers'  Great  Apostle."  "  Freeborn  John  " 
(Lilbum)  called  him  "that  tall  man  in  Christ."  About 
this  time  also  he  wrote  one  of  his  best  treatises,  entitled 
Love  to  the  Lost  It  is  not  surprising  that  he  should 
have  been  called  by  Baxter  the  "  chief  leader  "  of  the 
Quakers. 

In  his  personal  appearance  Nayler  is  said  to  have  borne 
a  striking  resemblance  to  the  traditional  portraits  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  the  description  (once  popularly  supposed 
to  be  genuine)  given  by  Publius  Lentulus  to  the  Senate 
of  Rome.  He  was  of  medium  stature,  his  face  of  an  oval 
shape,  with  ruddy  complexion  and  broad  forehead,  his 
hair  auburn,  parted  on  the  brow  and  hanging  a  little 
below  his  cheeks,  his  nose  slightly  aquiline,  his  beard 
short,  his  eyes  beaming  with  a  benignant  lustre  ;  his 
aspect  grave,  with  "  a  sad,  down-looking  and  melancholy 
countenance."     He  usually  wore  a  little  band  close  to  his 
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collar,  with  no  band  strings  ;  his  hat  hanging  over  his 
brows.  His  voice  was  musical  and  he  possessed  a  natural 
gift  of  oratory.  Thomas  Ellwood,  who  met  with  him  at 
Isaac  Pennington's,  Chalfont,  Buckinghamshire,  and  heard 
him  discoursing  with  his  father  on  Predestination,  says 
**he  handled  tne  subject  with  so  much  perspicuity  and 
clear  demonstration  that  his  reasoning  seemed  to  be 
irresistible  ;  "  and  this  surprised  him  the  more  as  "  the 
appearance  of  Nayler  was  that  of  a  plain  simple  husband- 
man or  shepherd "  {Life  of  Elhvood).  His  writings 
display  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Scripture,  and  are 
often  well-reasoned,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part 
hortatory,  and  on  account  of  their  peculiar  phraseology 
and  repetition  somewhat  wearisome  to  read.  A  recent 
writer  has  remarked  that  "  for  depth  of  thought  and 
beauty  of  expression  Nayler  deserves  the  first  place  in  ^ 

Quaker  literature  "  [Dictionary  of  National  Biography). 
4.  His  aberrations  appear  to  have  commenced  in  London 
sometime  in  the  year  1656.  "  I  entered  this  great  city," 
he  afterwards  wrote,  "  with  the  greatest  fear  than  ever 
into  any  place  I  came,  in  spirit  foreseeing  somewhat  to 
befall  me  therein,  but  not  knowing  what  it  might  be." 
According  to  an  early  historian  of  the  Quakers  : 

He  preached  in  such  an  eminent  manner,  that  many  admiring  his 
great  gift,  began  to  esteem  him  much  above  his  brethren,  which,  as  it 
brought  him  no  benefit,  so  it  gave  occasion  to  some  difference  in  the 
Society ;  and  this  ran  so  high  that  some  forward  and  inconsiderate 
women,  of  whom  Martha  Simmons  [wife  of  Thomas  Simmons,  a  book- 
binder] was  the  chief,  assumed  the  boldness  to  dispute  with  F.  Howgill 
and  E.  Burrough  openly  on  their  preaching  and  thus  to  disturb  the 
meetings ;  whereupon  they  who  were  truly  excellent  preachers,  did 
not  fail,  according  to  their  duty,  to  reprove  this  indiscretion.  But 
these  women  were  so  disgusted  that  Martha  and  another  woman  went 
and  complained  to  Nayler  ;  but  this  did  not  succeed.  .  .  .  Here- 
upon Martha  fell  into  a  passion,  in  a  kind  of  moaning  or  weeping,  and 
bitterly  crying  out  with  a  mournful,  shrill  voice, '  I  looked  for  judgment  "^ 

and  behold  a  cry  '  .  .  which  entered  and  pierced  J.  Nayler,  so  that 
it  smote  him  down  unto  so  much  sorrow  and  sadness  that  he  was  much 
dejected  in  spirit  or  disconsolate.  Fear  and  doubt  then  entered  him, 
so  that  he  came  to  be  clouded  in  his  understanding,  bewildered,  and  at 
a  loss  in  his  judgment,  and  became  estranged  from  his  best  friends, 
because  they  did  not  approve  his  conduct,  insomuch  that  he  began  to 
give  ear  to  the  flattering  praises  of  some  whimsical  people,  which  he 
ought  to  have  abhorred  and  reproved  them  for  (William  Sewel,  1725).  • 
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This  account  is  taken  from  Aii  Impartial  Relation,  written 
by  George  Whitehead  (1716),  who  says  that  he  had  it 
from  Nayler's  own  lips  "  as  we  were  walking  together  in 
the  field  at  Great  Strickland  in  Westmorland,  1657" 
[1659],  Another  writer,  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  re- 
marks, *'  Having  lost  his  spirit  of  discernment  he  was  in 
a  situation  to  accept  almost  anything  as  truth,  more 
especially  that  which  was  gratifying  '  (Joseph  Gurney 
Bevan,  A  Life  of  James  Nayler,  1800).  A  more  recent 
author  says  that  "  it  was  doubtless  the  excitement  of  the 
work  and  his  popularity  as  a  preacher  in  London,  which 
turned  the  poor  man's  head  and  resulted  in  temporary  in- 
sanity ;"  and  that  his  long  fasting  is  "  either  suflScient  to 
show  that  he  was  insane  at  that  time,  or  to  account  on 
the  strength  of  physical  causes  alone  for  a  temporary 
aberration  of  intellect  "  (Robert  Barclay,  The  Inner  Life, 

Sges  349,  427).  He  is  conmionly  spoken  of  as  "  The 
ad  Quaker."  But  was  he  really  mad  ?  Neither  Fox 
nor  Whitehead  suggested  any  suspicion  of  his  insanity. 
He  himself  subsequently  described  his  condition  as  one  of 
temptation  and  darkness,  which  came  over  him  "through 
want  of  watchfulness  and  obedience  to  the  Pure  Eye  of 
God  and  diligent  minding  of  the  Reproof  of  Life,"  and 
says,  "  Having  in  a  great  measure  lost  my  own  Guide, 
and  Darkness  being  come  upon  me  I  gave  up  myself 
wholly  to  be  led  by  others.  And  in  the  time  of  my  dark- 
ness and  night  of  temptation  (which  darkness  I  had  let 
up  over  my  head  and  my  judgment  being  lost)  there  got 
up  many  wild  Spirits,  Ranters  and  such  like,  acting  many 
evil  things  against  the  Life  and  Truth  and  Name  of 
Christ "  {To  the  Ufe  of  God  in  All,  1659J. 

It  is  only  by  a  large  extension  of  tne  definition  of 
"madness,"  that  it  can  be  attributed  to  him.  The 
doctrine  of  immediate  revelation  is  beset  by  the  danger 
of  mistaking  natural  impressions  and  impulses  for  the 
Divine  voice,  and  the  temptation  to  presumption  and 
fanaticism.  And  into  this  danger  and  temptation 
Nayler  fell. 

The  level-headed   and  honest-hearted  Fox  discerned 
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about  this  time  that  there  was  something  wrong  with 
him,  and  tells  us,  on  leaving  London  for  the  West  of 
England  in  the  summer  of  1656  :  "  As  I  passed  from  him 
I  cast  iiiy  eyes  upon  him  and  a  fear  struck  me  concerning 
him."  It  was  when  Nayler  was  on  his  way  to  visit  Fox 
in  Launceston  gaol  that  his  spiritual  aberrations  became 
more  marked.  He  was  arrested  at  Exeter  under  the  old 
Acts  against  vagrancy  by  Major  Saunders,  and  placed  in 
gaol,  where  he  was  visited  by  Martha  Simmons,  of  whom 
we  have  heard  before,  and  several  others,  men  and  women. 
One  of  them  named  Dorcas  Erbury  (widow  of  a  minister 
in  Wales,  who  had  become  a  Seeker)  knelt  before  him 
and  kissed  his  feet ;  she  also  fell  into  a  swoon,  and  Nayler 
cried  over  her  "  Tabitha,  I  say  unto  thee  Arise  ; "  she 
revived  and  believed  that  he  had  raised  her  from  the 
dead,  as  she  testified  before  the  Committee  of  Parliament. 
A  letter  was  also  found  on  him  written  by  John  Stranger, 
a  comb  maker,  of  London,  containing  the  words,  "  Thy 
name  shall  be  no  longer  James  Nayler  but  Jesus." 
About  the  same  time  similar  letters  were  written  to  him  ; 
one  by  Hannah  Stranger  (the  wife  of  the  former)  calling 
him  "  the  fairest  of  ten  thousand,"  "  the  only  begotten 
son  of  God,"  "  the  everlasting  Sun  of  Righteousness  ;" 
another  by  Thomas  Simmons  calling  him  "  the  King  of 
Israel,"  and  so  on.  It  is  said  that  he  usually  sat  m  a 
chair,  whilst  the  women  knelt  before  him,  bowing  and 
singing  "  Holy,  Holy,  Holy." 

When  released  at  Launceston  Fox  visited  Nayler  at 
Exeter,  but  "  I  saw,"  he  says,  "  he  was  out  and  wrong  ; 
and  so  was  his  company.  He  slighted  what  I  said,  and 
was  dark  and  much  out  ;  yet  he  would  have  come  and 
kissed  me.  But  I  said  since  he  had  turned  against  the 
power  of  God  I  could  not  receive  his  show  of  kindness. 
There  was  now  a  wicked  spirit  risen  up  among  the  Friends 
to  war  against."  This  is  the  last  mention  of  Nayler  in 
Fox's  Journal. 

Having  been  discharged  from  Exeter  gaol  by  an  order 
of  Council  (Oct.  2)  he  set  out  in  company  with  six  or 
seven  men  and  women.     They  formed  a  little  procession 
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in  imitation  of  Christ's  entry  into  Jerusalem  ;  passed 
through  Glastonbury,  Wells,  and  Chew  Stoke,  and  at 
length  came  to  Bristol.  Nayler  rode  on  a  horse,  led  by  a 
young  man  bareheaded,  preceded  by  another  young  man, 
and  followed  by  two  men  on  horseback  each  with  a  woman 
riding  behind  him,  whilst  one  or  two  women  walked  beside 
his  stirrups  ;  and  as  they  moved  forward,  drenched  with 
rain  and  wading  through  muddy  roads,  "  up  to  the  knees," 
the  women  cast  their  scarfs  and  handkerchiefs  in  the 
way  and  cried  "  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  is  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel,"  or  sang  "  with  a  buzzing,  melodious  noise," 
which  the  surrounding  crowd  could  not  understand. 
Nayler's  admirers  were  infatuated  enough  to  believe  that 
he  was  reaUy  Christ,  or  a  new  Incarnation  of  Christ,  and 
deemed  themselves  "  moved  of  the  Lord  "  to  pay  him 
divine  honour.  And  Nayler  "  suffered  them,"  as  George 
Whitehead  says,  "  so  to  follow  and  expose  him  to  make  a 
fool  and  gazing  stock  of  him  without  reprehending  them, 
which  gave  his  adversaries  and  persecutors  the  chief  ad- 
vantage against  him  "  {Impartial  Relation).  He  was  the 
chief  actor  in  a  public  scene  or  "  miracle  play  "  which  was 
abhorrent  to  sober  Christians,  tended  to  mislead  the 
people,  and  to  create  a  disturbance  of  the  peace.     He 

i'ustified  the  honour  given  to  him,  indeed,  as  given  not  to 
limself  as  a  creature,  but  to  Christ  in  him^  and  long 
obstinately  refused  to  condemn  his  companions  or  ac- 
knowledge his  own  fault ;  but  he  can  hardly  be  considered 
"  insane, '  or  undeserving  of  serious  blame.  He  took  the 
matter  very  seriously  ;  and  as  others  had  in  former  days 
suffered  death  for  personating  Christ,  so  he  was  prepared 
for  a  similar  fate.  "  There  was  never  anything  since  I 
was  bom,"  he  declared  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, "  so  much  against  my  will  and  mind  as  this  thing, 
to  be  set  up  as  a  sign  on  my  going  into  these  towns  ;  for 
I  knew  that  I  should  lay  down  my  life  for  it."  The 
Justices  could  not  be  expected  to  do  other  than  take  the 
matter  also  very  seriously.  They  had  been  much  troubled 
by  the  conduct  of  Ranters  and  Quakers  (whom  they  did 
not   clearly   distinguish),   were    horrified  at   what   was 

IT 
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reported  to  them,  and  sent  for  Nayler  and  his  company  ; 
who  on  arriving  at  the  High  Cross  were  arrested,  and 
went  to  the  Court  singing  as  before.  In  ordinary  cases  of 
public  disturbance  it  would  have  been  deemed  sufficient 
to  confine  them  in  gaol  for  awhile,  but  on  examination 
their  words  and  actions  appeared  so  extravagant  that  the 
Justices  thought  proper  to  give  information  thereof  to  the 
Parliament,  and  they  were  ordered  to  send  the  offenders 
to  London. 

5.  The  Parliament  before  which  Nayler  was  tmed  was 
the  second  Protectorate  Parliament,  which  met  September 
16,  1656.  It  consisted  nominally  of  400  members,  but 
only  about  300  ever  took  their  seats  ;  and  there  was  no 
Upper  House.  A  Committee  of  55  were  appointed 
(October  31)  **  to  consider  the  information  touching  the 
great  misdemeanours  and  blasphemies  of  James  Nayler 
and  others  at  Bristol  and  elsewhere,  and  to  examine  the 
truth  thereof  ;  and  to  report  the  matter  of  fact,  together 
with  their  opinion  therein."  Nayler  and  his  companions 
were  accordingly  examined  before  the  Committee  on  three 
successive  days,  with  the  result  that  the  facts  above 
stated  were  proved  beyond  dispute.  Nayler  said  finally, 
*'  I  do  abhor  that  any  of  that  honour  which  is  due  to  God 
should  be  given  to  me  as  I  am  a  creature  ;  but  it  pleased 
the  Lord  to  set  me  up  as  a  sign  of  the  coming  of  the 
Righteous  One,  and  what  hath  been  done  in  my  passing 
through  the  towns,  I  was  commanded  by  the  power  of 
the  Lord  to  suffer  such  things  to  be  done  to  the  outward 
as  a  sign."  But  the  Committee  were  not  disposed  to 
heed  this  explanation,  or  the  motives  by  which  he  said 
he  was  actuated.  They  had  the  facts  before  them.  His 
own  bearing  was  not  adapted  to  conciliate  their  respect. 
They  took  the  matter  as  seriously  as  himself ;  and  they 
deemed  it  needful  to  make  an  example  of  him,  to  prevent 
similar  extravagances.  They  agreed  to  report  **  That 
he  assumed  the  gesture,  words,  honour,  worship,  and 
miracles  of  our  blessed  Saviour  :  and  His  names  and 
incommunicable  attributes  and  titles."* 


State   TriaU^  vol.  v.  ;    Burton's    Parliamentary    Diary,  vol.  i.  ;    Carlyle's 
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This  Report  was  presented  before  the  Pariiament  by 
Mr.  Bamfield,  M.P.  for  Exeter,  on  Friday,  December  5, 
and  the  debate  which  ensued  thereon  occupied  so  ranch 
of  its  time  and  attention  that  it  is  has  been  not  in- 
appropriately called  by  Carlyle  "  the  James  Nayler's 
Parliament."  It  was  the  first  and  only  occasion  on  which 
a  Protectorate  Parliament  interfered  with  the  Quakers, 
or  those  whom  they  deemed  such  ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  most  of  its  members  found  out  their  mistake 
therein.  On  hearing  the  Report  the  members  sat  in 
silent  horror.  Then  old  Major-General  Skippon  rose  to 
his  feet,  and  gave  his  counsel.  "  It  is  come  to  your  doors," 
said  he,  "  this  outrageous  conduct  of  Ranters,  Quakers, 
and  others.  I  have  often  been  troubled  in  my  thoughts 
about  the  issue  of  Liberty  of  Conscience  [given  by  the 
Instrument  of  Government,  Dec.  16,  1653].  Their  great 
growth  and  increase  is  too  notorious.  Their  principles 
strike  at  the  ministry  and  magistracy.  Shall  we  not 
vindicate  the  honour  of  God  ?  Shall  we  suffer  our  Lord 
Jesus  thus  to  be  abused  and  trampled  upon  ?  I  am  of 
opinion  that  it  is  horrid  hlas^phemyy  and  ought  to  be 
punished  as  such."  Other  members  followed  in  the  same 
strain.  They  could  not  find  words  strong  enough  to 
express  their  detestation  of  Nayler  and  his  company. 
Almost  the  first  word  of  moderation  and  compassion  came 
from  Major-General  Lambert,  of  Calton  Hall,  near 
Skipton,  member  for  Yorkshire. 

It  is  matter  of  sadness  to  many  men's  hearts,  and  sadness  also  to 
mine,  especially  in  regard  to  his  relation  to  me.  He  was  two  years 
my  quarter  master,  and  a  very  useful  persjn.  We  parted  with  him 
with  great  regret.  He  was  a  man  of  a  very  unblameable  life  and 
conversation,  a  member  of  a  very  sweet  society  of  an  Independent 
churcL  How  he  comes  (by  pride  or  otherwise)  to  be  puffed  up  to 
this  opinion  I  cannot  determine.  But  this  may  be  a  warning  to  us  all, 
to  work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling. 

The  debate  went  on  till  almost  four  in  the  afternoon  ;  and 
early  next  morning  (Saturday)  it  was  resumed.     How 
shall  we  proceed  against  him  ?     By  what  law  ?     "  How- 
ever others  look  upon  Nayler,"  said  Capt.  Baynes,  mem 
ber  for  Leeds,  "  I  look  upon  him  as  a  man,  an  Englishman. 

NN 
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I  would  have  him  so  tried  as  to  bring  in  a  bill  of  attainder 
against  him,  or  leave  him  to  the  law.  Let  him  be  called 
to  the  Bar."  On  being  brought  accordingly  Nayler  re- 
fused to  kneel,  or  put  off  his  hat.  The  House  did  not 
insist  upon  his  kneeling,  but  commanded  the  Serjeant  to 
take  his  hat  off.  He  was  questioned,  and  answered  to  the 
same  effect  as  he  had  done  before  the  Committee.  "  I  am 
of  opinion  with  Nayler  in  one  thing,"  said  Major-Gen. 
Goflte,  "  that  he  is  set  up  as  a  sign.  He  has  fulfilled  a 
Scripture  that  false  Christs  should  arise  ;  Lo  !  here,  lo  1 
there  is  Christ,  but  do  not  beheve  them."  And  it  was 
Resolved,  To  agree  with  the  Committee  in  the  Report, 
and  to  adjourn  the  debate  till  Monday. 

On  the  resimiption  of  the  debate  (Monday  morning, 
Dec.  8)  one  member  said,  "  Seeing  Nayler  must  die,  I 
desire  what  manner  of  death  it  must  be  ;"  but  Sir  Wm. 
Strickland,  a  Yorkshire  member,  replied,  "  Do  not  go  to 
the  punishment,  but  go  to  the  matter  of  fact."  What  is 
his  offence  ?  Is  it  blasphemy  ?  "  If  we  judge  by  Chris- 
tian rule,"  suggested  one,  "the  other  persons  are  more 
guilty  of  blasphemy  in  that  sense  than  he."  *'  My  motion," 
said  another,  "  is  to  vote  this  offence  horrid  blasphemy  ;" 
and  another,  "  He  is  under  a  sad  delusion  of  the  devil,  but 
to  say  he  is  a  blasphemer  I  cannot  agree."  **  I  wonder," 
said  Lord  President  Lawrence,  "  why  any  one  should  be 
so  amazed  at  his  saying  that  Christ  is  in  him.  Is  not  God 
in  every  horse,  in  every  stone,  in  every  creature  ?  Your 
Familists*  affirm  that  they  are  Christed  in  Christ,  and 
Godded  in  God.  If  you  hang  every  man  that  says  Christ 
is  in  you  the  hope  of  glory  you  will  hang  a  good  many.  I 
do  not  believe  that  James  Nayler  thinks  hmiself  to  be  the 
only  Christ ;  but  that  Christ  is  in  him  in  the  highest 
measure.  This  I  confess  is  sad.  But  if  from  hence  you 
go  about  to  adjudge  it,  or  call  it  blasphemy,  I  am  not 
satisfied."  The  debate  was  adjourned  till  three  o'clock, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  candles  should  be  called  for  in 
order  to  its  continuance.     "What  sticks  most  with  me," 

•  Or  "Family  of  Love,"  founded  by  Henry  Nicholas,  of  MUnster,  1502—1570 
(Barclay,  Inner  Life,  &c.). 
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said  Col.  Sydenham,  one  of  His  Highness'  Council,  "  is 
the  nearness  of  this  opinion  to  that  which  is  a  glorious 
truth,  that  the  Spirit  is  personally  in  us."  "  Consider," 
cried  CoL  Holland,  member  for  Lancashire,  "  the  state  of 
this  nation,  what  the  price  of  our  blood  is.  Liberty  of 
conscience,  the  Instrument  gives  it  us.  We  remember 
how  many  Christians  were  formerly  martyred  under  the 
notion  of  blasphemy  ;  and  who  can  define  what  it  is  ?  I 
am  wholly  against  the  question."  Nevertheless  it  was 
ultimately  resolved  "  That  James  Nayler  upon  the  whole 
matter,  in  fact,  is  guilty  of  horrid  blasphemy  ;  and  is  a 
grand  impostor  and  a  great  seducer  of  the  people." 

On  the  following  morning  (Tuesday,  Dec.  9)  commenced 
the  debate  on  the  punishment  that  should  be  inflicted 
upon  him,  and  it  continued  from  day  to  day  for  more  than 
a  week.  Some  fifty  members  spoke,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  follow  them  in  their  "divinity  lectures,"  aimless 
digressions  and  diverse  opinions  ;  for  they  were  (as  one  of 
themselves  observed)  "like  the  Tartars,  who  fight  flying 
and  come  to  no  fixed  point  whereon  to  ground  a  debate. ' 
"It  is  against  the  Instrument  of  Government,"  said  Lord 
Strickland,  "to  proceed  to  further  punishment  upon  this 
business."  "  Nayler  prophesied  of  his  death,"  said  Capt. 
Baynes,  "let  us  make  him  a  liar  by  saving  his  life."  "It 
is  the  strain  of  the  Gospel  aU  along,"  said  Major-Gen. 
Packer,  "to  use  meekness  and  moderation.  It  matters 
not  what  people  say,  so  we  do  our  duty  ;  give  every  man 
a  free  exercise  of  his  conscience.  The  Spanish  Inquisition 
may  rise  up  in  judgment  against  us.  Tares  may  turn  to 
wheat,  he  may  be  converted  ;  let  us  not  cast  him  into 
heU."  "  If  you  have  a  law,"  said  Col.  Hewitson,  "  I  de- 
sire you  will  put  it  in  execution.  K  you  have  no  law  the 
Scripture  tells  you  there  is  no  transgression,"  "  God  has 
made  a  law  against  blasphemy,"  exclaimed  Major-Gen. 
Whalley,  "and  what  are  we  poor  worms  going  about  to 
repeal  that  law  ?"  " If,"  said  Mr.  Ashe,  "you  adhere  to 
your  former  vote  that  he  is  a  horrid  blasphemer  you  cannot 
go  to  less  than  the  punishment  by  death.  It  is  death  by 
the  common  law  ;   and  although  there  was  no  statute 
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against  it  till  2  Henry  IV.  (De  heretico  contburenifo)  the 
law  is  the  same."  **I  should  be  sorry,"  said  Secretary 
Thurloe,  "  to  see  those  old  laws  against  heretics  put  in 
execution  now.  I  know  no  law  in  force  at  this  day  against 
blasphemy  ;  unless  it  be  that  of  the  old  Parliament  " 
"Ordinances  in  1648  and  1650].  "Make  a  speedy  law 
}hen,  against  blasphemers,"  said  Mr.  Bampfield,  "and  you 
may  soon  overtake  him  by  it ;  and  in  the  meantime  keep 
him  close  prisoner."  At  length,  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  16,  it 
was  decided  that  Nayler  should  not  be  put  to  death,  by  a 
majority  of  96  to  82. 

What  shall  be  done  to  him  ?  Let  his  tongue  be  bored 
through.  "  You  had  better  take  his  life,"  said  the 
Lord  President,  "that  tongue  may  afterwards  praise  the 
Lord."  Cut  off  his  long  hair.  Brand  him.  Whip  him. 
Let  him  be  pilloried.  Let  his  Bridewell  be  at  York, 
whence  he  came.  "  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Highland,  member 
for  Southwark,  "  those  that  come  out  of  the  North  are 
the  greatest  pests  of  the  nation."  "I  hope,"  said 
Mr.  Robinson  of  York,  "  that  gentleman  does  not  mean 
us."  "We  are  all  weary  of  him,"  said  Mr.  Bampfield, 
who  brought  up  the  Committee's  Report,  "  he  came  from 
the  North.  It  verifies  the  proverb  ab  aquilone  nil  boni. 
I  hope  it  will  be  a  warning  to  them  never  more  to  send 
such  cattle  among  us."  It  was  at  last  resolved  that  he 
be  :  ( 1 )  set  in  the  pillory  at  the  New  Palace,  Westminster, 
for  two  hours  on  Thursday  next,  and  thence  whipped 
over  every  kennel  as  far  as  the  Old  Exchange  ;  (2)  pilloried 
at  the  Old  Exchange  on  Saturday  next,  his  tongue  bored 
through  with  a  hot  iron,  and  stigmatised  on  the  forehead 
with  the  letter  B  ;  (3)  afterwards  sent  to  Bristol  and 
conveyed  through  the  city  on  a  horse  bare-ridged,  with 
his  face  back,  and  publicly  whipped  ;  and  finally  (4)  com- 
mitted to  prison  in  Bridewell,  London,  and  kept  to  hard 
labour  till  released  by  Parliament. 

This  sentence  was  horribly  cruel  and  altogether  dispro- 
portionate to  the  offence.  But  it  must  be  remembered  in 
mitigation  of  our  severe  condemnation  of  the  Parliament 
by  which  it  was  passed,  that  they  had  not  the  advantage 
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of  viewing  the  whole  matter  in  the  same  light  as  our- 
selves ;  that  they  reflected  the  prevalent  dislike  of  sober 
Puritanism  to  wild  excesses  and  an  improper  use  of 
liberty  ;  that  they  had  mistaken  notions  of  the  application 
of  the  laws  of  the  Jewish  Theocracy  to  modern  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  proper  relation  of  the  civil  magistrate 
to  religious  opinion  and  practice  ;  that  the  milder  methods 
of  punishing  offenders  of  all  kinds  with  which  we  are 
familiar  were  almost  unknown  in  those  days  ;  that  many 
members  of  the  Parliament  were  opposed  to  the  sentence, 
and  pleaded  for  the  simple  confinement  of  the  offender, 
and  even  his  release  ;  and,  finally,  that,  although  many 
persons,  like  Cromwell,  were  in  favour  of  the  utmost 
religious  liberty  consistent  with  the  stability  of  the 
government  and  the  peace  of  the  country,  the  nation  as 
a  whole  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  complete  toleration  that 
afterwards  became  possible  and  has  since  proved  so 
beneficial. 

The  next  morning  at  10  o'clock  (Wednesday,  Dec.  17) 
Nayler  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  addressed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  Sir  Thomas  Widdrington,  as  follows  :  "  Now 
ten  or  eleven  days  have  been  spent  in  debating  your 
crimes,  which  are  heinous.  You  have  troubled  the  coun- 
tries up  and  down,  and  now  you  have  troubled  the  Parlia- 
ment. Yet  in  your  sentence  mercy  is  mixed  with  judgment. 
It  is  a  sentence,  not  of  death.  They  desire  your  reforma- 
tion rather  than  your  destruction."  Nayler  said  he  did 
not  know  his  offence  ;  but  the  Speaker  replied  that  he 
should  know  his  offence  by  his  punishment,  and  forthwith 
proceeded  to  pronounce  the  sentence  ;  on  hearing  which 
Nayler  further  said,  "  He  that  hath  prepared  the  body 
will  enable  me  to  suffer  ;  I  pray  that  He  may  not  lay 
these  things  to  your  charge." 

Certain  petitions  of  mmisters,  magistrates  and  others 
in  several  counties  were  presented,  complaining  of  the 
growth  of  the  Quakers,  and  praying  that  more  stringent 
measures  might  be  taken  against  them,  and  after  some 
debate  they  were  referred  to  Nayler's  Conunittee.  To 
the  same  Committee,  also,  it  was  referred  to  propound  the 
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punishment  of  the  **  three  women  and  the  man  "  who  had 
partaken  in  Nayler's  offence  ;  but  these  appear  to  have 
been  soon  afterwards  discharged. 

6.  Of  the  manner  in  which  the  pu7iishment  of  Nayler 
was  inflicted  and  endured  some  account  must  be  given. 
On  Thursday,  Dec.  1 8,  he  was  set  in  the  Pillory  at  West- 
minster, surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  people,  among 
whom  Kichard  Rich,  a  London  merchant  and  well-known 
Ranter,  went  singing  and  shouting,  until  his  brother,  a 
Councillor,  caused  hma  to  be  taken  away.  Nayler  was 
then  tied  to  a  cart  and  whipped  along  the  streets,  receiving 
on  his  bare  back  310  stripes.  "The  hangman  told  the 
Sheriff  that  he  was  to  have  had  one  stripe  more,  for  there 
were  311  kennels,  but  his  foot  slipping,  it  fell  on  his  own 
hand  and  cut  him  much."  There  are  contradictory 
accounts  of  the  physical  efiects  of  his  punishment ;  but 
his  sufferings  must  have  been  severe,  and  they  were 
endured  with  extraordinary  fortitude  and  patience. 

The  second  part  of  his  sentence  was  to  have  been 
carried  out  on  the  following  Saturday  (Dec.  20) ;  but  on 
the  morning  of  that  day  a  petition  was  presented  to 
Parliament  praying  for  a  suspension  thereof  on  account  of 
his  exhausted  condition,  and  it  was  resolved  to  suspend  it 
for  a  week.  It  was  also  resolved  to  send  five  divines  : 
Mr.  Caryl,  Mr.  Nye,  Mr.  Manton,  Dr.  Reynolds  (after- 
wards Bishop  of  Norwich),  and  Mr.  Griffith,  to  confer 
with  him  and  endeavour  to  bring  him  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  offence.  On  Tuesday  a  Petition  of  ''  divers 
peaceable  and  well  affected  persons  in  and  about  the  City 
of  London  "  was  presented  at  the  Bar  of  the  House, 
stating  that  "their  moderation  and  clemency  in  respiting 
his  punishment  had  refreshed  the  hearts  of  many  thou- 
sands," and  praying  them  to  **  remit  the  remaining  part 
of  his  sentence,  and  leave  him  to  Gospel  remedies  as  the 
proper  way  to  reclaim."  A  debate  followed  thereon,  but 
the  House  being  weary  of  the  business  the  Speaker  rose 
without  question.  The  visit  of  the  five  divines  to  Nayler 
in  Newgate  on  Wednesday  (Dec.  24)  was  fruitless.  Peti- 
tions were  then  addressed  to  the  Protector,  and  on  Friday, 
26th,  came  a  Letter  from  his  Highness  stating  : 
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Having  taken  notice  of  a  judgment  lately,  given  by  yourselves 
against  one  James  Nayler  ....  We,  being  intrusted  with  the 
present  Government,  on  behalf  of  the  People  of  these  Nations ;  and 
not  knowing  how  far  such  Proceeding,  entered  into  wholly  without 
Us,  may  extend  in  the  consequence  of  it,  Do  desire  that  the  House 
will  let  Us  know  the  grounds  and  reasons  whereupon  they  have  pro- 
ceeded.    Given  at  Whitehall  the  25th  of  December,  1656. 

He  doubtless  disapproved  of  the  course  taken  with 
Nayler.  He  was  jealous  of  any  infringement  of  the 
Liberty  of  Conscience  assured  by  the  Instrument  of 
Government.  And  since  the  Parliament,  as  a  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature,  had  acted  without  him,  which  some 
"  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  "  thought  unjustifiable,  he 
felt  bound  to  seek  an  explanation  of  their  procedure. 
"If  you  have  done  what  you  cannot  justify,"  said  Mr. 
House,  one  of  his  Highness'  Council,  "you  must  be 
whipped  for  whipping  James  Nayler."  "We  assert  our 
power,"  said  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  "and  he  asserts  his  ; 
no  doubt  but  in  a  fair  way  by  a  meeting  this  may  be 
understood"  "This,"  said  Mr.  Robinson,  "is  the  most 
unfortunate  business  that  ever  came  into  this  House.  I 
was  against  it  at  first."  "If,"  said  Mr.  Goodwin,  "you 
be  a  Parliament  you  have  judicatory  power  to  pass  this 
sentence.  You  ought  to  assert  it,  and  not  to  admit  any 
debate  against  it."  "We  should  return  this  short 
answer,"  said  another  member,  "  We  had  power  to  do  so. 
I  doubt  not  you  will  satisfy  my  Lord  Protector  with  it." 
So  the  debate  went  on  the  whole  day.  The  next  morning 
it  was  decided  by  113  to  59,  that  Nayler  should  not  be 
further  respited.  But  the  business  of  his  Highness' 
letter  was  not  ended.  Once  and  again  the  debate  upon 
it  was  resumed  until  January  2nd  ;  when  we  read  "  the 
business  of  the  day  was  jostled  out,  and  nobody  said  a 
word  of  it.  I  hear  it  will  never  be  mentioned  again  ;  if 
it  be  I  dread  the  consequence."  We  know  not  what 
answer  was  given  to  the  letter,  or  whether  Cromwell  was 
satisfied  therewith.  But  he  did  not  consider  it  expedient 
to  make  the  judgment  an  occasion  of  serious  conflict  with 
the  Parliament  ;  and  it  was  now  too  late,  even  if  he  felt 
disposed,  to  save  Nayler  from  his  punishment. 
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On  Saturday,  Dec.  27,  he  was  conveyed  fi'om  Newgate 
to  the  Pillory  near  the  Old  Exchange,  and  stood  therein 
for  two  hours.  The  three  women  who  had  caused  all  the 
trouble,  Martha  Simmons,  Hannah  Stranger  and  Dorcas 
Erbury,  came  up  to  the  platform  and  sat  down  beside 
him  ;  and  Rich,  the  Ranter,  stepped  up  and  placed  over 
his  head  a  paper  with  the  inscription  "  This  is  the  King 
of  the  Jews."  On  being  set  free  Nayler  was  bound  with 
his  back  to  the  pillory,  and  the  executioner  asked  him  to 
put  forth  his  tongue,  which  he  did  very  willingly  ;  then 
having  hoodwinked  his  face  and  taken  hold  of  his  tongue, 
he  took  a  red-hot  iron  about  the  size  of  a  quill  and  bored 
a  hole  quite  through  the  same  ;  finally,  placing  his  left 
hand  on  his  head  and  taking  the  red-hot  iron  letter  B  in 
his  other  hand  he  put  it  to  his  forehead,  which  gave  a 
little  flash.  "  He  shrinked  a  little  when  the  iron  came 
upon  his  forehead,"  says  the  Diarist  ;  "  he  was  pale  when 
he  came  out  of  the  pillory,  but  high  coloured  after  tongue 
boring.  Being  imbomid  he  embraced  the  executioner  and 
behaved  handsomely  and  patiently.  Rich,  the  mad  mer- 
chant, sat  bare  at  Nayler  s  feet  all  the  time.  Sometimes 
he  sang  and  cried,  kissed  his  hand,  and  sucked  the  fire 
out  of  his  forehead,''  and  led  him  by  the  hand  fit>m  the 
pillory.  "I  am,"  said  he,  ^'the  dog  that  licked  Lazarus 
his  sores.^^  Many  thousands  of  people  stood  bareheaded 
and  quiet,  exhibiting  no  signs  of  antipathy  towards  the 
offender,  who  was  taken  l^ack  to  Newgate. 

But  the  sentence  was  not  yet  entii'ely  fulfilled.  Three 
weeks  later  (Jan.  16,  1656-7)  he  was  conveyed  to  Bristol, 
made  to  ride  through  the  city  on  a  horse  bareridcred  with 

h"         r  1  *^  •  •  ^ 

is  face  backward  ;  and  then  alighting  he  was  whipped 

through  the  streets.     The  whipping  this  time,  however, 

was  little  more  than  formal  ;  for  some  one  was  suffered  to 

hold  back  the  executioner's  hand  so  that  his  strokes  fell 

lightly.      While  he  passed  along  his  old  fi-iend  Rich  rode 

I>areheaded  before  him  singing    *  Holy,  Holy  ;''  and  no 

one  interfered  with  him.     After  this  Nayler  was  brought 

back  to  London  and  placed  in  Old  Bridewell  **  to  remain 

111  custody  with<»ut  l>eing  visit  eil  or  ivlieveil  of  any  ;  neither 
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to  have  the  use  of  pen,  ink  or  paper,  nor  to  be  allowed 
anything  but  what  he  gets  by  his  own  labour."  At  first 
he  was  silent  and  sullen,  and  would  eat  no  food,  or  do 
anything  to  obtain  it,  but  afterwards  submitted  patiently 
to  his  fate.  Among  the  petitions  presented  on  his  behalf 
was  one  from  his  wife  Ann  (Feb.  24),  who  begged  that  he 
might  have  fire  and  candlelight,  and  that  she  might 
attend  him  with  necessaries  out  of  his  own  estate,  but 
rather  that  he  might  be  released  (Barclay,  Inner  Life,  p. 
427)  ;  and  the  first  part  of  her  request  was  granted.  ()n 
May  26,  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  one  of  his  Highness' 
Council,  said,  "  I  move  on  behalf  of  that  reckless  person 
Nayler.  If  you  care  not  for  him  so  as  to  let  him  have  a 
keeper  he  will  die  in  your  hands.  His  Highness  has 
recommended  it  to  us  to  move  you  in  it.'*  It  was  ordered 
that  the  Governors  of  Bridewell  should  assign  him  a 
keeper,  and  permit  a  minister  or  ministers  to  attend  him. 
This  is  the  last  order  concerning  him  recorded  as  passed 
by  the  second  Protectorate  Parliament  ;  which  was  dis- 
solved by  the  Protector  a  few  months  after  (Feb.  4, 1657-8). 
Cromwell  himself  did  not  long  survive.  In  August,  1658, 
he  sent  a  person  to  see  Nayler  ;  who,  although  told  of 
the  fact  and  pressed  to  say  anything  which  he  wished 
Cromwell  acquainted  with,  remained  perfectly  silent  and 
took  no  notice.  A  slight  expression  of  his  sorrow  would 
probably  have  procured  his  immediate  discharge.  Early 
m  the  following  month  (Sept.  3)  Cromwell  was  no  more. 
Twelve  months  later,  when  the  remnant  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament had  come  back,  Nayler  was  set  at  liberty,  Sept. 
8,  1659. 

7.  His  restoration  to  a  better  frame  of  mind  took  place 
while  he  was  in  Bridewell.  "  The  one  bright  spot  of  the 
whole  dreary  business  is  the  fact  that  in  the  long  hours 
of  his  solitary  confinement  Nayler  recovered  his  spiritual 
sanity,  and  in  deepening  contrition  of  soul  retracted  the 
claim  to  a  kind  of  Messiahship  which  the  extravagance  of 
his  followers  had  led  him  to  set  up  "  [Diet,  of  National 
Biography).  The  part  of  the  sentence  which  required 
that  he  should  not  be  allowed  writing  materials  in  prison 
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was  not  strictly  enforced,  for  he  wrote  there  and  even 
published  several  papers  and  pamphlets.  In  one  of  these 
he  declared,  '*  My  heart  is  broken  this  day  for  the  offence 
that  I  have  occasioned  to  God's  Truth  and  People."  In 
another,  "  To  ascribe  His  Name,  Power  and  Virtue  to 
James  Nayler  (or  to  that  which  had  a  beginning  and 
must  return  to  dust),  or  for  that  to  be  exalted  or  wor- 
shipped, to  me  is  great  Idolatry."  He  also  wrote  (in  one 
of  the  numerous  pamphlets  which  he  subsequently  pub- 
lished) "  Condemned  for  ever  be  all  those  false  worships 
with  which  any  have  idolised  my  person  in  the  night  of 
my  temptation,  when  the  power  of  darkness  was  above  ; 
all  their  casting  of  their  clothes  in  the  way,  their  bowings 
and  singings,  and  all  the  rest  of  those  wild  actions  which 
did  in  any  way  tend  to  dishonour  the  Lord  "(1659). 

On  his  release  from  Bridewell  he  repaired  to  George 
Fox  at  Reading,  and  was  received  back  into  his  confidence. 
He  then  proceeded  to  Bristol,  where,  in  a  public  meeting 
of  the  Friends,  he  made  a  full  confession  of  his  oflfence 
and  was  restored  to  their  fellowship.  He  was  also 
restored,  under  Fox's  sanction,  to  his  mission  work,  and 
went  into  various  parts  of  the  country,  preaching  as 
before.  "  He  and  I,"  says  George  Whitehead,  "  for  some 
time  lodged  together  at  William  Travers  his  house  in 
Watling  Street,  London,  about  anno  1659  and  1660  ;  and 
we  had  innocent,  loving  and  comfortable  conversation 
together,  he  being  revived  in  the  Lord's  Power,  and  in 
measure  restored  to  his  ancient  testimony,  and  to  bear 
the  same  publicly  in  divers  parts  of  the  nation,  as  the 
Lord  enabled  him  both  in  his  ministry  and  writings."  He 
was  with  Whitehead  in  Westmorlana  in  1659  ;  and  again 
in  London  at  the  Restoration  of  Charles  11. ,  May  29, 
1660. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  he  set  out  from  London 
intending  to  return  to  his  family  at  Wakefield.  When 
he  passea  through  Huntingdon  he  was  noticed  by  one  of 
the  Friends  as  being  in  a  very  "  exalted  "  state  of  mind. 
Having  gone  some  distance  further  he  appears  to  have 
sunk  exhausted  by  the  wayside,  and  was  seized  by  foot- 
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pads,  robbed,  and  left  bound  in  an  adjoining  field.  He 
was  found  there  by  a  rustic  and  taken  to  the  house  of  a 
Friend  at  Soam  near  King's  Ripton,  where  he  was  visited 
by  Thomas  Parnell,  a  Quaker  physician,  and  finished  his 
earthly  course.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  Friends' 
Burial  Ground  at  King's  Ripton,  October  21,  1660. 

To  those  who  cared  for  him  he  said,  *'You  have 
refreshed  my  body,  the  Lord  refresh  yoiu*  souls  ;"  and 
shortly  before  his  aeath  he  is  said  to  have  expressed  him- 
self in  the  following  language  : 

There  is  a  spirit  which  I  feel,  that  delights  to  do  no  evil,  nor  to 
revenge  any  wrong ;  but  delights  to  endure  all  things,  in  hope  to 
enjoy  its  own  in  the  end.  Its  hope  is  to  outlive  all  wrath  and  conten- 
tion, and  to  weary  out  all  exaltation  and  cruelty,  or  whatever  is  of  a 
nature  contrary  to  itself.  It  sees  to  the  end  of  all  temptations  ;  as  it 
bears  no  evil  in  itself,  so  it  conceives  none  in  thought  to  any  other.  If 
it  be  betrayed,  it  bears  it ;  for  its  ground  and  spring  is  the  mercy  and 
forgiveness  of  God.  Its  crown  is  meekness ;  its  life  is  everlasting 
love  unfeigned.  It  takes  its  kingdom  with  entreaty,  and  not  with 
contention,  and  keeps  it  by  lowliness  of  mind.  In  God  alone  it  can 
rejoice,  though  none  else  regard  it  or  can  own  its  life.  It  is  conceived 
in  sorrow,  and  brought  forth  without  any  to  pity  it;  nor  doth  it 
murmur  at  grief  and  oppression.  It  never  rejoiceth,  but  through 
sufferings ;  for  with  the  world's  joy  it  is  murdered.  I  found  it  alone ; 
being  forsaken.  I  have  fellowship  therein,  with  those  who  lived  in 
dens  and  desolate  places  in  the  earth ;  who  through  death  obtained 
this  resurrection  and  eternal,  holy  life  ! 
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XXIX. 

Clayton,  26  March  1631. 

'TT^blS  5ll^CUtU^C  made  the  six  &  twentieth  day  of  March  in  the 

\\j     sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  lord  Charles  by  the 

^■^     grace  of  God  King  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  &  Ireland, 

defender  of  the  faith,  &c.,  SctWCIte  John  Midgley,  of  Midgley  in 

the   countie    of    York,  yeoman,  and    Nathan lELL 

John  Midgley,        MiDGLEY  brother  of  the  said  John  MiDGLEY,  of  th' 

**^^d  N^tSd^    ^^®  P^^®'  *"^  Isaac  Jac^kson  of  Clayton  in  the  said 

Midgley,  countie,  clothier,  of  th'other  ptie  :  XRIlbCrCdB  there 

toiaac^iwkSnrof    ^^^  bene  some  difference,  variance,  &  controversie  be- 

ciayton,  ciothiOT,      twixt  the  Said  pties  for  &  concerning  one  way  or 

throMh  a  pwi^of      passage  claymed  by  the  said  Ibaac  Jackson,  in,  on, 

^^alyton  ^^       ^  through  one  pcell  of  land  now  in  the  occupacion  of 

and  tenanted  by       Jennet  Rodes,  widowe,  being  th'inheHtance  of  the 

to'SSI^  jSSkSi'8     said  John  Midgley,  lately  inclosed  out  of  one  greate 

fouracrefleid        inclosure  of  wood  &  pasture  called  Clayton  ffall  in 

llane^ich  he^      Clayton  aforesaid,  to  one  pcell  of  land  contayninge  by 

JiSw^mSnamirth     ©stimacion  foure  acres  beinge  th'inheritance  of  the  said 

of  Clayton.     '     IsAAC  Jagkson  and  by  him  late  purchaised  of  James 

Haneworth  of  Clayton  aforesaid,  DoW  tbtS  5n^ 
Venture  witnesseth  that  for  the  endinge  &  determininge  of  the  said 
variance  &  controversie  concerninge  the  said  way  and  passage  and  for 
the  increase  of  love  &  amity  betwixt  the  said  pties,  &  for  div"  other 
good  causes  &  consideracions,  it  is  compromised,  graunted,  contended 
&  fullie  agreed  by  &  betwixt  the  said  pties  to  these  psents,  and  the 
said  John  Midgley  and  Nathaniell  Midgley  for  them  &  either  of 
them,  their  &  either  of  their  heirs,  exec",  admin*  &  assigns,  &  every  of 
them,  do  covenante,  pmise,  agree,  &  graunte,  to  A  with  the  said  Isaac 
Jackson,  his  heirs,  exec",  adm'  &  assigns,  and  to  &  with  every  of 
them,  by  these  psents,  that  he  the  said  Isaac  Jackson  his  heirs  and 
assigns  &  every  of  them,  to  his  &  their  own  uses  shall  or  may  lawfully, 
peaceably,  &  quietly  att  all  tymes  from  henceforth  for  ever  have, 
hould,  use,  occupie,  &  enjoy  one  way  &  passage  contayninge  five  yards 
in  breadth  and  the  soile  &  grounde  thereof,  in,  on,  &,  through  the  west 
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end  or  pte  of  one  close  of  land  in  Cockan  in  Clayton  aforesaid,  now  in 
the  occupacion  of  the  said  Jennett  Rodes  and  being  th'inheritance 
of  the  said  Nathaniell  Midgley,  and  as  the  same  way  &  passage 
is  there  lymitted,  mencioned  &  sett  forth  to  and  fro  and  betwene  one 
lane  thereto  adjoyninge  commonlie  called  Cockan  Lane  and  the  said 
pcell  of  lande  beinge  th'inheritance  of  the  said  Isaac  Jackson,  with- 
out lett,  trouble,  disturbance  or  encumbrance  of  or  by  the  said  JOHN 
MiDGLEY  &  Nathaniell  Midgley  or  either  of  them,  their  or  either 
of  their  heirs,  exec",  adm"  or  assigns,  or  any  of  them,  or  of  or  by  any 
other  pson  or  psons  whatsoever,  by  or  through  their  or  any  of  their 
means,  consent,  or  pcurement,  Jn  COnstbCraCtOn  whereof  the  said 
Isaac  Jackson  doth  for  him,  his  heirs,  exec",  adm"  &  assigns  cove- 
nantee pmise,  agree,  &  graunte  to  and  with  the  said  JOHN  MiDGLEY 
and  Nathaniell  Midgley  and  to  &  with  either  of 
them,  their  &  either  of  their  heirs,  exec%  adm"  and  Jiwkson  is  to  pay 
assigns  by  these  psents,  that  he  the  said  Isaac  Jack-  anS^at*^ 

SON  his  heirs  &  assigns  shall  &  will  yearly  from  hence-  iSiSZs^^and*  to 
forth  for  ever  well  &  truly  yeilde  &  pay  unto  the  said  keep  in  repair 
Nathaniell  Midgley,  his  heirs  &  assigns  the  yearly  ^^  ^'^^te""^'  *°^ 
rent  of  Two  pence  of  lawfull  English  money  att  the 
ffeasts  of  Pentecost  and  St.  Martin  the  Bishopp  in  winter,  by  even 
porcions,  HltZ)  also  that  he  the  said  Isaac  Jackson  his  heirs  and 
assigns  shall  &  will  att  his  &  their  owne  expence,  coste  &  charge  make 
one  ditche  or  ffence  in  the  soyle  of  the  lande  of  the  said  way  &  passage 
betwene  the  same  and  the  lands  of  the  said  NATHANIELL  MiDGLEY 
thereunto  adjoyninge  and  shall  maintayne  and  uphould  the  said  ditche 
or  ffence  att  all  tymes  for  ever  ;  and  also  so  much  of  the  hedge  and 
ffence  adjoyninge  on  the  other  side  of  the  said  way  or  passage  as  they 
have  heretofore  used  to  be  made  mainteyned  &  kept  by  the  said 
Nathaniell  Midgley  or  the  occupiers  of  the  said  lands  &  tenements 
now  in  the  tenure  of  the  said  JENNETT  RoDES,  And  also  that  the  said 
Isaac  Jackson  his  heirs  &  assigns  shall  &  will  make,  mainteyne  and 
uphould  one  yate  to  be  sett  &  placed  in  the  west  end  of  the  said  way 
or  passage  adjoyninge  to  the  said  lane  called  Cockan  Lane  att  all  tymes 
from  henceforth  for  ever  H^^  alSO  that  the  said  Isaac  Jackson 
shall  n*  at  any  tyme  hereafter  have,  use,  or  occupie  any  other  way  or 
passage  to  the  said  pcell  of  lande  by  him  last  purchased  of  the  said 
James  Haneworth,  in,  over,  &  throngh  the  lands  of  the  said  John 
Midgley  &  Nathaniell  Midgley  or  either  of  them,  other  than 
the  said  way  or  passage  abovehereby  covenaunted  and  agreed  to  be 
used  &  enjoyed  as  aforesaid.  In  Witnesse  whereof  the  pties  above 
named  to  these  indentures  interchangeably  have  sett  their  hands  and 
seals  the  day  &  yeare  first  above  expssed. 

(Signed)    Isaac  X  Jackson. 

his  marke. 

Sealled  and  Delivered  in  the  psence  of  us  :  „.,,.  ^'tL'^"*^*  • 

,^,  ry  ^  William  Kitcliin. 

William    KITCHIN.  William  Brookesbank. 

William  Bbookesbank. 
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XXX. 

Clayton^  SI  May  1659. 

^Tf^biS  SnDCnttttC  made  this  one  &  thirtieth  day  of  May  in  the 
tly     year  from  the  incarnation  of  Christ  according  to  the  computa- 
^"^     tion  used  in  the  commonwealth  of  England  one  thousand  six 
hundred  fiftie  nine  SetWCCnC  JoHK  MoRTEMER  of  Clayton  in  Brad- 
ford Dale  in  the  countie  of   Yorke,  yeoman,  John 
jobnMortmier,       MoRTEMER,  sonne  &  heire  appente  of  the  said  John, 

JohiTM'ortimer        ^^  ^^^  ^°®  P*^^'  ^  RICHARD  KiLNER  of  Clayton  in 

junioT.     '       Bradforddale  aforesaid  in  the  said  countie  of  Yorke, 

Si^  a^^'       husbandman,  of  the  otlier  ptie,  HSlttneBSetb  that 

inBnidfoSDale.  the  Said  JOHN  MORTEMER  the  father,  &  John  MoR- 
TEMER the  Sonne,  for  &  in  consideration  of  a  certain  & 
competent  summe  of  good  &  lawfuU  money  of  England  to  them  the 
said  John  Mortemer  the  father  &  John  Mortemer  the  sonne  or 
the  one  of  them  in  hand  att  or  before  the  ensealling  &  deliverie  of 
these  psents  by  the  said  RICHARD  KiLNER  well  &  trulie  paide,  where- 
of they  the  said  John  Mortemer  the  father  &  John  Mortemer 
the  sonne  doth  acknowledge  the  receipte  &  themselves  therewithal! 
fullie  satisfied,  contented,  &  paide,  thereof  &  of  every  pt  &  pcell  of  the 
same  doth  cleare,  acquitt,  exonerate,  &  discharge  the  said  Richard 
KiLNER,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators  &  assignes  &  every  of 
them  for  ever  by  these  psents,  Hllb  for  diverse  other  good  vallewable 
causes  &  considerations  them  the  said  JOHN  MORTEMER  the  father 
<&  John  the  sonne  thereunto  especially  moveing,  "batb  given,  granted, 
bargained,  solde,  aliened,  enfeoffed  &  confirmed  by  this  indenture  for 
<&  from  them,  their  heirs  &  assignes,  2)0tb  fullie  &  absolutlie  give, 

grant,  bargaine  sell,  aliene,  enfeoffee  &  confirme  unto 
Demifle  of  a  part  of    the  Said  HiCHARD  ElLNER,  his  heirs  &  assignes  for 

^^forbliM^"^    ®^®^  ^"  ^^**  P^®^^  ^^  ^*"^  containeinge  eleven  yardes 
poxpooes,  being  the    in  length  &  nine  in  breadth,  as  the  same  is  now  marked, 

oioTO^i^cuytQii    staked,  &  sett  forth  for  the  errec tinge  &  buildinge  of 

■<Uo£L?thSulid     *  dwellinge  house  or  cottage  which  the  said  KiLNBR 

ojf^^  HoUingson    is  now  in  buildinge  &  errectinge,  sett,  situate,  lyinge 

*°  Bradtorf  to*^     *  being  in  the  overend  of  one  close  of  lande  called 

^•^**-  Clayton  Mare  Pasture,  adjoyninge  upon  the  landes  of 

ISAGKE  HOLLINGSON,  the  easte  pte,  upon  the  high- 
w^  n  ''^^^  between  Bradford  &  Hallifax,  on  the  north  pte,  together 
m*  d't  ^*3^?Si  passages,  watter,  wattercourses,  liberties,  pfites,  com- 
to^th^^-^^^^^^^^^^  easements,  advantages,  heritaments  whatsoever 
nr*r»    ^- *?'^P^^11  of  lande  belonginge  or  apptainynge,  used,  injoyed,  or 

elWve^'       H  ^  ^^^^  *  '^^  ^^^^  ^®  ^^^  P^^*^  ^^  **"^  containeinge 
KiLNER*  ^  length  &  nine  in  bredth,  in  &  upon  which  the  said 

cottace  A^  ^?^  ^^  buildinge  &  errectinge  the  said  dwellinge  house  or 
tend^  to  h^  ^^^er  the  premises  hereby  granted  or  mentioned  or  in- 
aDDtnanoA         ^^^ein  or  hereby  granted,  bargained,  &  sold  with  the 
^^  ud-uces  unto  the  said  Richard  Kilnbr,  his  heirs  &  assignes  for 
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ever,  to  the  onlie,  sole,  &  proper  use  &  behoof e  of  the  said  RICHARD 
KiLNER  &  of  his  heirs  &  assignes  for  ever ;  the  said  RiCH  A.RD  KiLNBR, 
his  heirs  &,  assignes,  J^CtlNttO  &  payinge  therfore  jearlie  &  everie 
yeare  unto  the  said  John  Mortembr  the  father  for  his  life,  <&  after 
to  John  Mortembr  the  sonne  his  heirs  &  assignes 
the  annual  or  yearlie  rente  of  two  pence  at  the  feaste         Ground  Rent 
&  nativitie  of  our  Lord  &  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  if  it  be        atch^Sw, 
asked  &  demanded  &  no  further,  other,  or  more  rente.         if  asked  for. 
And  the  said  John  Mortembr  the  father  &  John 
Mortembr  the  sonne  for  themselves  &  the  heirs  of  the  said  JOHN 
the  sonne  the  said  pcell  of  land  contayninge  eleven  yardes  in  length  & 
nine  in  bredth  with  the  apptnces  unto  the  said  RICHARD  KiLNER  his 
heirs  &  assignes  for  ever  to  the  onlie  &  sole  k  pper  use  &  behoofe  of 
the  said  RICHARD  KiLNBR  &  of  his  heirs  k  assigues  for  ever  in 
manner  &  forme  aforesaid  againste  them  the  said  JOHN  MORTBMBR 
the  father  &  JOHN  MORTBMER  the  sonne  &  the  heirs  of  the  said 
John  the  sonne  &  all  other  psons  claiming  by,  from,  or  under  them  or 
either  of  them  shall  &  will  warrente  &  for  evermore  defende  by  these 
psents.     In  Witnesse  whereof  unto  the  psents  these  indentures  the 
pties  above  named  interchangablely  have  sett  their  handes  &  sealles. 

(Sealed)    John  Mortimbr,         (Sealed)    John  Mortimer. 

the  elder. 

(Endorsement.) 

Sealled,  signed,  &  delivered  these,  also  that  state  seizing  possession 
of  the  within  granted  pcell  of  land  containeinge  eleven  yardes  in 
length  &  nine  in  bredth  with  the  apptinances  was  first  rightfully  had  & 
taken  &  afterwardes  fully  &  peaceably  given  <&  delivered  the  day  and 
yeare  within  written,  this  indenture  being  first  sealled  by  the  within 
named  JOHN  MORTEMBR  the  father  &  John  Mortemeu  the  sonne 
in  their  own  &  pper  psons  to  the  within  named  RICHARD  KiLNBR  & 
his  heirs  according  to  the  sense,  force,  forme,  &  effecte  of  this  psente 
writinge  indented  in  the  sight  k  psence  of  us, 

William  X  OY  (name  eaten  out) 

his  mark  wmto"^' 

John   X   WATBRHOUSB,  John  Waterhouw, 

^  °^ark  Joseph  A^niteg*. 

Joseph  Armitage. 


XXXI. 

Bradford,  9  May,  1778. 

'Tf^btS  5n&eiltlire  of  XCbree  parts  made  the  ninth  day  of  May 

Civ     in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  lord, 

^"^     George  the  Third  by  the  grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain,  France 

and  Ireland,  king,  defender  of  the  faith  and  so  forth,  and  in  the  year 

of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy  eight,  SctWCCIl 
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Abraham  Rhodes  of  Ileaton  Rhodes  in  Ueaton  within  the  parish 

of  Bradford  and  countj  of  York,  yeoman,  and  Mary 
Apportiomnent  of     ^ig  ^ife  of  the  first  part,  John  Hodoson  of  Brad- 

ranta  and  fines  ri«i  » ■*  t 

between  ford,  in  the  said  county,  maltster,  of  the  second  part, 

o/^hSSi  r!!^a?     and  Sabah  Holt  of  Bradford  aforesaid,  widow,  of 

MatT  ^odee,  *      the  third  part,  XISlttneBBCtb  that  for  the  effectual 

John  HodffMo,  of      Settling  and  assuring  of  the  messuage,  cottages,  lands, 

an^siinh^oit.       tenements,  hereditaments  hereinafter  particularly  men- 

of  Bradford,         tioued  and  described,  to  for  and  upon  such  use  and 

uses,  intents,  and  purposes  as  are  hereinafter  mentioned, 
declared,  and  expressed,  concerning  the  same.  It  is  hereby  covenanted, 
concluded,  and  agreed  upon  by  and  between  the  said  parties  to  these 
presents.  And  the  said  ABRAHAM  RHODES  for  himself,  and  the  said 
Mary  his  wife,  and  the  heirs  of  them  and  either  of  them  doth  covenant, 
paomise,  and  agree  to  and  with  the  said  JOHN  HODGSON  and  his  heirs, 
and  likewise  to  and  with  the  said  Sarah  Holt  and  her  heirs  and 
assigns  by  these  presents,  that  they  the  said  ABRAHAM  RHODES  and 
Mary  his  wife  shall  and  will  at  the  costs  and  charges  in  the  law  of 
the  said  ABRAHAM  RHODES  before  the  end  of  Trinity  Term  next 
ensuing  the  date  hereof  in  his  Majesty*s  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at 
Westminster  acknowledge  and  levy  in  due  form  of  law  unto  the  said 

John  Hodgson  and  his  heirs  one  (Inc,  sur  codnisance  5e  &roft 

COntntC  CCO«  &C*t  ^^^^  proclamations  according  to  the  usual  course 
of  fines  and  the  form  of  the  statute  in  that  behalf  made  and  provided 

of  and  upon  all   tbat  dwellinghouse,  cottage,  or 
*?^ '"S^  ,       tenement  with  the  appurtenances  situate,  standing:,  and 

premiaet  in  Bmd-       i     .        .      r>     jr     j     r  -j  •      .^i-  ^  r 

ford,  tenanted  by  bemg  in  Bradford  aforesaid,  now  in  the  possession  of 
by^^TWH^SiS^n.    ^^^^  Raistrick  or  his  assigns,  an&  alSO  of  and 

upon  all  tbat  messuage,  dwellinghouse  or  tenement 
situate,  standing,  and  being  in  Bradford  aforesaid,  wherein  Thomas 
Robinson  doth  now  inhabit  and  dwell,  and  one  garden  thereunto  be- 
longing and  one  croft  or  close  of  land,  arable  meadow,  or  pasture 
situate,  lying,  and  being  in  Bradford  aforesaid,  and  to  the  said  messuage 
or  tenement  belonging,  containing  by  estimation  two  acres  (be  the 
same  more  or  less),  and  now  in  the  tenure  or  occupation  of  the  said 
Thomas  Robinson  or  his  assigns,  and  of  and  upon  one  bam  situate 
and  standing  near  the  said  messuage  now  in  the  respective  possessions 

of  the  said  THOMAS  ROBINSON  and  of  JOSIAS  SMITH 
V^,^Sn  Sud,'      *°^  John  Maud  or  their  several  assignes,  au&  alSO 

of  and  upon  all  tbOBC  several  dwellinghouses,  cot- 
tages, or  tenements  situate,  standing,  and  being  in  Bradford  aforesaid, 

near  to  the  said  messuage,  and  now  in  the  respective 

^jJidSSi^dSL"     possessions  of  JOHN  WiLCOCK,  Richard  Siddall, 

Ann  Tanker.  ANN   TASKBR,  ISAAC  HAMMOND,  WILLIAM  TODD, 

^wS^'r^*     James  Stables,  and  John  Nichols  or  of  their 

James  stabiee'       Several  assignee  or  assigns  or  undertenants,  aitC)  alSO 
John  Nichols.        of  all  and  singular  houses,  outhouses,  edifices,  build- 
ings, folds,  yards,  backsides,  gardens,  orchards,  ways, 
paths,  passages,  waters,  watercourses,  commons,  common  of  pasture, 
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and  turbary  liberties,  easementss.  hereditaments  and  appurtenances 
whatsoever  to  the  said  messuage  or  tenement,  garden,  croft  or  close  of 
land,  barn,  and  the  said  several  dwellinghouses  or  cottages  and 
premises,  or  any  of  them  belonging  or  in  any  wise  appertaining  or  to 
or  with  the  same  or  any  of  them  now  or  commonly  demised,  used, 
enjoyed  or  occupied  or  reputed  as  part  thereof,  au{)  of  and  upon  the 
reversion  and  reversions,  remainder  and  remainders  of  the  said 
messuage,  croft  or  close  of  land,  cottages,  and  premises  herein  before 
mentioned.  XCbC  said  fine  to  be  levied  of  the  said  premises  by  the 
name  of  one  messuage,  ten  cottages,  one  bam,  one  garden,  two  acres 
of  land,  two  acres  of  meadow,  and  two  acres  of  pasture,  common  of 
pasture  for  all  manner  of  cattle,  and  common  of  turbary,  with  the 
appurtenances,  in  Bradford  aforesaid,  StlC)  it  is  hereby  also  covenanted, 
concluded,  agreed,  and  declared  by  and  between  the  said  parties  to 
these  presents  that  the  said  fine  so  to  be  levied  as  aforesaid,  and  all 
and  every  other  fine  and  fines,  had  and  levied,  or  to  be  had  and  levied 
of  the  said  premises  or  any  of  them  or  whereunto  they  or  any  of  them 
are  or  shall  be  a  party  or  parties  shall  be  and  enure  and  shall  be  con- 
strued, expounded,  adjudged  and  taken  to  be,  and  enure,  and  is  and  are 
hereby  declared  and  agreed  to  be  and  enure,  XCo  the  several  and 
respective  uses,  intents,  and  purposes  herein  after  declared,  limited, 
and  expressed,  of  and  concerning  the  said  premises  respectively  (that 
is  to  say)  aB  for  and  concerning  the  said  dwellinghouse,  cottage,  or 
tenemeet,  with  the  appurtenances,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  said 
John  Raistrigk  or  his  assignes  tO  tbC  UBC  c^nd  behoof  of  the  said 
Sarah  Holt  her  heires  and  assignes  for  ever,  which  said  dwelling- 
house  and  premises  so  limited  in  use  to  the  said  SARAH  HOLT  and 
her  heirs  are  so  limited  to  her  and  them  for  divers  good  causes  and 
considerations  thereunto  moving  and  especially  for  and  in  consideration 
of  the  sum  of  forty  seven  pounds  of  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain 
well  and  truly  paid  by  the  said  Sarah  Holt  to  the  said  ABRAHAM 
Rhodes,  before  the  execution  hereof  for  the  purchase  of  those 
premises,  attZ)  SB  for  and  concerning  the  said  messuage,  dwelling- 
house,  or  tenement,  garden,  croft  or  close  of  land,  barn,  and  the  said 
several  dwellinghouses,  cottages,  or  tenements,  now  in  the  respective 
possessions  of  the  said  John  Wilcock,  RICHARD  SiDDALL,  Ann 
Taskbr,  Isaac  Hammond,  William  Todd,  Jambs  Stables, 
and  John  Nichols  or  of  their  several  assignee,  assigns,  under 
tenants,  and  all  other  the  premises  herein  before  mentioned  whereof  no 
use  or  uses  is  or  are  herein  before  declared,  concerning  the  same  with 
their  and  every  of  their  rights,  members,  and  appurtenances  tO  tbC 
OnVS  PtOpet  UBC  and  behoof  of  the  said  John  Hodgson  his  heirs 
and  assigns  tit  ttUBt  nevertheless  to  and  for  the  only  benefit  of  the 
said  Abraham  Rhodes  his  heires  and  assignes,  and  to  and  for  no 
other  use  or  uses,  intent,  or  purpose  whatsoever.  Jfl  WttttCBB 
whereof  the  parties  first  above  named  to  the  parts  of  these  Indentures 
interchangeably  have  set  their  hands  and  seals  the  day  and  year  first 
above  written.  

00 
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XXXII. 


iL 


Cosr«TAKCK   BT 

Fiss. 


"Mmgatrojd 

of 

Mnrgmtrord  in 

Wftriey,  conreys  to : 

John  Lacy 

of  Mid^ey,  aad 

John  Hid^Iey  the 

joanger  of  Headley 

in  Brftdf  orddftle. 


Morton^  IS  AxigiuU  1631. 

^^toiS  5nt)CntUt€  mabC  the  thirtienth  day  of  August  in  the 
seaventh  jeare  of  the  raigne  of  our  sovereigne  lord  CbfltlCS 
bj  the  grace  of  God  kinge  of  England,  Scotland,  Fraunce,  and 
Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith  etc.,  SctV^nC  JAMES 
MUKGATROID  of  Murgatroid  in  Warlej,  in  tiie  county 
of  Yorke,  yeom.,  of  th'one  pty ;  and  JOHN  Lacy  of 
Midgley,  John  Midgley  younger  of  Headley,  in 
Bradforddale,  in  the  said  county,  gentleman  ;  HENRY 
MiniGATROID,  second  sonne  of  the  said  James 
Murgatroid  ;  and  James  Bradley  of  Warley 
aforesaid,  in  the  said  county,  clothier,  of  th*other  pty  ; 
WttttCSSCtb  that  it  is  covenanted,  granted,  concluded, 
condescended,  and  fully  agreed,  by,  betwene,  and 
amongest  all  and  every  the  said  pties  to  these  psents, 
and  the  said  James  Murgatroid  for  him,  his  heirs, 
executors,  «nd  adm.,  doth  covenant  pmise  and  graunt 
to  and  with  the  said  John  Lacy  and  John  Midgley, 
Henby  Murgatroid  and  Thomas  Bradley,  their 
heirs,  executors,  and  assignee,  and  every  of  them  by 
these  psents,  that  he  the  said  J  AMES  MURGATROID, 
shall  and  will  on  this  side  and  before  the  twentieth 
day  of  October,  next  ensuinge  the  date  hereof,  at  his 
owne  coste  and  charge,  knowledge  and  levy  one  fine 
sur  conusance  de  droit  come  ces  cits  ont  de  son  done 
with  pclamations  accordinge  to  the  forme  of  the 
statute,  in  that  behalf e  pvided.  unto  the  said  JOHN 
Lacy  and  John  Midgley,  and  the  heirs  of  the  said 
John  Lacy  (Pf  and  upon  all  that  capitall  messuage 
or  tenement  commonly  called  Elum  with  th'appurten- 
ances  scituate,  lyinge,  and  beinge  within  the  towne- 
8hi[^  of  Morton  in  the  said  county  of  Yorke,  now  in  the  tenure  of 
one  John  Wright  or  his  assignes,  and  of  and  upon  all  that  one  other 
messuage  or  tenement  with  th'appurtenances  scituate  at  Elum  aforesaid, 
and  within  the  towneshi{^  of  Morton  aforesaid  in  the  said  county  of 
Yorke,  now  in  the  tenure  or  occupation  of  one  John  Widdoppe  or 
his  assignes,  and  of  and  upon  all  that  one  other  messuage  or  tenement 
commonly  called  the  Oldfield,  alias  the  Height  with  th'appurtenances 
scituate,  lyinge,  and  beinge  in  Morton  aforesaid,  in  the  said  county  of 
Yorke,  now  in  the  tenure  or  occupation  of  one  Thomas  Rogers  or 
his  assignes,  and  of  and  upon  all  those  two  other  messuages  or 
tenements,  with  their  appurtenances,  scituate,  lyinge,  and  beinge  at 
the  Height  in  Morton  aforesaid  in  the  said  county  of  Yorke  now  in 


Hemy  Mnri^atroyd, 
aeeond  aoa  of  the 

eo^naar,  and 

llionuw  Bradley 

of  Warley,  clothier : 

pvoperty  in  the 
townanipof  Morton, 

eompriain^: 

the  measuage  named 

Bum,  teoauited  by 

John  Wright, 

another  tenanted 

by  John  Widdop, 

another  called 

The  Oldfleld.  or 

The  Height,  and 

tenanted  by 

Thomaa  Bogera, 

two  others  tenanted 

hy  tiamoel  Catlov 

and 

ChristopherSogdeii, 

and  another  called 

The  Roddinn 

and  tenanted  by 

lauic  WiUmuon. 
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eeverall  tenures  or  occupations  of  one  Samuell  Catlowe,  and 
Xtopheb  Sugden  or  of  their  or  th'one  of  their  assignes,  and  of  and 
upon  all  that  one  other  messuage  or  tenement  commonly  called  the 
Ruddings  with  th'appurtenances,  scituate,  Ijinge,  and  being  in  Morton 
aforesaid  in  the  said  county  of  Yorke,  now  in  the  tenure  or  occupation 
of  one  ISAACKE  Wilkinson,  his  assignes  ;  and  also  of  and  upon  all 
singular  houses,  barnes,  bames  buildings,  stables, 
foulds,  gardens,  orchards,  tofts,  crofts,  closes,  lands,  Being: 

tenements,  meadows,  feedinge  pastures,  woods,  under-        '"gSbamr"' 
woods,  commons,  common  of   pasture  and  turbary,         rixgardeni, 
waies,     passages,    waters,    water-courses,     liberties,      laowrea  of  land, 
easements,    pfitts,    commodities    and     hereditaments      S^SS™^"ti^' 
whatsoever  to  the  said  capital  messuage  and  tenement,      tithes,  pasturage, 
and  to  the  said  other  messuage  or  tenement  or  to  any      i?Mort!i?Sid  oi 
of  them  in  any  wise  beloginge  or  appertaining  or  to      Rombaids  Moor, 
or  with   the  same  or  any  of    them  now  commonly 
demised,  used,  enjoyed,  or  occupied,  or  accepted,  reputed,  had,  taken, 
or  knowne  as  pte,  pcell,  or  member  of  the  same,  or  any  of  them  or  of 
any  pte  or  pcell  thereof,  and  of  and  upon  all  and  singular  the  tithes  of 
sheaves,  graine,  corne,  flax,  hempe,  wool  and  lambs,  yearly  commen- 
cinge,  growinge,  renewinge  and  increaseinge,  and  which  at  all  and 
every  time  and  tymes  hereafter  shall  yearly  come,  grow,  happen, 
renew,  and  increase,  of  within,  and  upon,  the  said  severall  messuages, 
lands,    tenements,    hereditaments,  and    pmises  aforesaid   with  their 
appurtenances  and  of,  within,  and  upon  every  or  any  pte  or  pcell  of 
the  same,  ailC)  AlSO  of  and  upon  all  and  singular  other  the  messuages, 
cottages,  lands,  tenements,  tithes  and  hereditaments,  whatsoever  of  the 
said  James  Mukgathoid  with  all  theit  appurtenances  in  Elum  and 
Morton  aforesaid  or  in  eyther  of  them,  in  the  said  county  of  Yorke, 
in  whose  tenure  or  occupations  soever  the  same  or  any  of  them  now 
are  or  be  bp  the  name  or  names  of  six.  messuages,  six  barnes,  six 
gardens,  two  orchards,  one-hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  land,  thirty 
acres  of  meadow,  twenty  acres  of  pasture,  twenty  acres  of   wood, 
common  of  turbary,  and  common  of  pasture  for  all  manner  of  cattell, 
and  the  tithes  of  graine,  sheaves,  flax,  hempe,  wooll,  and   lambes, 
comeinge,  growinge,  and  renewinge  in  the  tenements  aforesaid  with 
th'appurtenances  in  Morton  and  Rumblesmoore,  or  by  any  other  name 
or  names,  quantity,  content,  certainty  or  number  of  messuages,  lands, 
tenements,  commons,  or  tithes  to  be  expressed,  and  sett  down  in  the 
same  fine ;    by  which  said  fine  the  said  JAMES  MURGATROID  shall 
recognise  the  tenements,  commons,  and  tithes  aforesaid  to  be  the  right 
of  the  said  JOHN  Lagy,  as  those  which  the  same  JOHN  and  John 
MiDGLEY,  have  of  the  gifts  of  the  said  James,  and  the  same  shall 
remise  and  quite  claime  from  him  and  his  heires  to  the  said  John 
Lacy  and  John  Midgley,  and  the  heires  of  the  said  John  Lacy  for 
ever  ;  ait{)  tttOtCOIOCt  the  said  jAMfiS  shall  grant  by  the  same  fine, 
for  him  and  his  heires  that  he  shall  warrant  to  the  said  John  Lacy 
and  John  Midgley,  and  the  heires  of  the  said  John  Lacy,  the 
tenements,  commons,  and  tithes  aforesaid  with  th'appurtenances  against 
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the  said  Jambs  and  his  his  heirs  for  ever,  ailZ)  it  10  further  covenanted 
granted,  concluded,  condescended,  declared,  and   fully  agreed,   bj, 
betwene,  and  amongst,  all  and  every,  the  said  pties  to  these  psents, 
and  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  these  psents,  and  of  all  the  pties 
to  the  same  and  the  only  intent  of  the  levieinge  of  the  said  fine  is  that 
the  said   JoHN    Lact  and   JOHN   MiDGLEY  and  their  heirs  shall 
immediately  from  and  after  the  levieinge  and  ingrosseinge  of  the  said 
fine,  stand  or  be  seised  of  and  upon  the  said  capitall  messuage  or  tene- 
ment and  of  and  upon  the  said  other  messuages  or  tenements,  lands, 
tenements,  tithes,  and  hereditaments,  and  all  and  singular  other  the 
pmises  with  all  their  appurtenances,  and  of  and  upon  every  pte  and 
pcell  thereof,  and  that  the  said  fine  so  as  is  aforesaid  or  in  any  other 
manner  to  be  knowledged  shalbe  to  the  use  of  the  saide  JOHN  Lacy, 
and  John  Midgley  and  the  heires  of  the  said  JOHN  Lacy,  to  the 
onely   intent  and  purpose   that  the   said   JOHN    Lacy   and   John 
Midgley  shall  stand  and  be  adjudged  perfect  tenants  of  the  freehold 
of  all  and  singuler  the  said  messuages,  lands,  tenements,  tithes  and 
pmises  and  of  every  pte  end  pcell  thereof  untill  a  pfect  of  common 
recovery  shall  and  may  be  lawfully  had  and  executed  of  the  said 
messuages,  lands,  tenements  tithes  and  premises  against  the  said  JOHN 
Lacy  and  John  Midgley  accordinge  to  the  Course  of  common 
recoveries  H\\^  ft  IS  further  covenanted,  granted,  concluded,  con- 
discended,  and  fully  agreed,  by,  betwene,  and  amongst,  all  and  every 
the  foresaid  pties  to  these  psents,  and  the  said  JAMES  Murgatroid 
for  him,  his  heirs,  executors  and  adm  and  every  of  them  doth  covenant, 
pmise,   agree   and   grant  to  and  with  the  said   JOHN   Lacy,  John 

Midgley,  Henry  Murgatroid,  and  Thomas  Bradley,  and 

their  severall  heirs  and  assignes,  and  every  of  them  by  these 
prents,  that  after  the  said  fine  shall  be  soe  levied,  the  said  Henry 
Murgatroid  and  Thomas  Bradley  shall  and  may  at  and  upon 
the  pper  coste  and  charge  of  the  said  James  Murgatroid  com- 
mence and  prosecute  one  writt  of  entree  Sur  disseisiene  in  le  post, 
after  the  manner  and  course  of  common  recoveries  against  the  said 
John  Lacy  and  John  Midgley  whereby  they  shall  demand  against 
the  said  JOHN  LacY  and  JOHN  MiDGLEY  the  said  capitall  messuage 
or  tenement  and  all  and  singular  other  the  said  severall  messuages, 
lands,  tenements,  tithes,  hereditaments  and  pmises  above  in  these 
psents  mentioned  with  their  appurtenances  and  every  pte  and  pcell 
thereof  by  the  name  or  names  aforesaid  or  by  any  other  name  or 
names  whatsoever  unto,  which  said  with  the  said  John  MidgIjEY 
and  John  Lacy  shall  appeare  in  pper  person  or  by  their  attorney  or 
attorneys  lawfully  and  sufficiently  authorized  and  shall  vouch  to 
warranty  the  said  James  Murgatroid,  and  that  the  said  Jambs 
Murgatroid  shall  appeare  upon  the  same  voucher  in  his  pper  pson 
or  by  his  attorney  or  attorneys  lawfully  and  sufficiently  authorized, 
and  upon  his  appearance  shall  enter  into  the  warranty  of  the  pmises 
and  thereupon  shall  vouch  to  warranty  the  common  vouchee,  and  that 
the  common  vouchee  shall  appeare  implance  make  default  whereby  a 
pfect  judgment  may  be  had  and  given  for  the  demandante  in  the  said 
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writt  against  the  said  John  Lacy  and  JOHN  MiDOLEY  for  the 
recovery  of  the  said  capital!  messuage,  lands,  tenements,  tithes,  and 
pmisses  and  likewise  for  the  said  JOHN  LaCY  and  JOHN  MiDGLBY 
to  recover  in  value  against  the  said  JAMES  MURGATROID  after  the 
manner  and  course  of  common  recoveries  in  such  cases  used,  aut)  it  tS 
fully  covenanted,  condiscended,  concluded,  agreed,  and  declared,  by, 
betwene,  and  amongest,  all  and  every  the  said  pties  to  these  psents. 
and  every  of  the  said  pties  for  them  and  their  several  1  heirs  and 
assignes  severally  doe  covenant,  grant,  conclude,  agree  and  declare  to 
and  with  th'othere  and  their  several  1  heirs  and  assignes  by  these 
psents,  that  the  said  HENRY  MuRGATROlD  and  THOMAS  BRADLEY 
the  recoverere  and  their  heirs  shall,  from  and  immediately  after  the 
knowledging  and  perfectinge  of  the  said  recovery  stand  and  be  seised 
of  and  upon  the  said  capitall  messuage  or  tenement  called  Elum  and 
of  and  upon  all  and  singuler  other  the  foresaid  severall  messuages  or 
tenements,  lands,  tenements,  tithes  and  hereditaments,  and  all  and 
siuguler  other  the  foresaid  pmisses  with  all  theire  appurtenances  and 
upon  every  pte  and  pcell  of  the  same,  and  that  the  same  recoverie, 
judgment  and  recoveries  in  value  and  every  matter  and  things 
thereupon  pceedinge  shalbe  and  enure,  and  that  if  the  said  recovery 
be  not  had  and  executed  as  aforesaid  or  be  imperfectly  or  erroniously 
had  or  suffered,  that  then  the  foresaid  fine  shall  be  and  enure  and 
shalbe  construed,  adjudged,  and  expounded  and  taken  to  be  and  shalbe, 
and  also  the  said  JOHN  Lagy  and  JOHN  MiDGLEY  conusees  in  the 
same  fine,  and  their  heirs,  and  the  survivors  of  them  and  his  heirs  and 
all  and  every  other  pson  and  psons  which  shall  after  the  levieinge  of 
the  said  fine,  stand  and  be  seised  of  and  upon  the  said  capitall  messuage 
or  tenement,  messuages,  lands,  tenements,  tithes,  hereditaments  and 
pmisses  with  their  appurtenances  or  of  any  pte  or  pcell  thereof,  shall 
stand  and  be  seised  of  the  same,  and  every  pte  and  pcell  thereof,  to 
the  only  and  pper  use  and  behoof  of  the  said  J  AMES  MURGATROID 
and  of  his  heirs  and  assignes  for  ever  and  to  none  other  use,  intent  or 
purpose  whatsoever,  Jn  WttllCSS  whereof  the  pties  abovenamed  to 
the  pts  of  these  Indentures,  interchangeably  have  sett  their  hands  and 
seals  proven  the  day  and  yeare  first  above  expressed. 

Signed : 

John  Lacyb,       J.  Midgley,        Hbnky  Murgatroyd, 

Tho.  Bradley. 

1681. 


Sealed,  Signed,  and  Delivered,  the  day  of  the  date  hereof  in  the 
presence  of  us 

John    LOCKWODB  Witoeues: 

Edwd  Hansonn  iSSSjf&i, 

Robert    BRADPORTH        Eobert  Bradford, 
Henry   LAOY  Henry  Lwy. 
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XXXIII. 

Horton,  20  February  1681-2, 

^f^biS  5nOCntUrC  niat)C  the  twentieth  day  of  February  in  the 

^Aj     four  and  thirtieth  yeare  of  the  raigne  of  our  sovereign  lord, 

^"^     Charles  the  Second,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  England,  Scotland, 

France  &  Ireland,  king,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c.,  annoque  domini  1681 , 

Between  John  Mortimor  of  IloUingwood,  within 
joiin  Mortimer,  of  the  towuship  of  liorton,  in  the  parish  of  Bradford,  in 
in  Hort^^^dmunes    *^®  county  of  York,  yeoman,  of  the  one  party,  and 

to  his  brother,         RiCHARD  MORTIMOR  of  Boiling,  in  the  Said  county, 

of^mn^dSSS.     clothier,  and  brother  of  the  said  JOHN,  of  the  other 

the  Hoffingwood  *     partye,  WitnCSSCtb  that  the  said  John  Mobtimkr, 

conuiStk^orfann     for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sumrae  of  five  shillings 

abUi!t?SreStf       o^  lawfull  money  of  England,  to  him  in  hand  paid  by 

land ;  for  one  year ;      the    Said     KiCHARD     MoiiTJMOR,    she    receipt    whcreof, 

'^TOiwidera^onr*'     the  Said  JoHN  MORTIMOR  doth  hereby  acknowledge, 
5  Bhiiiing8.  and  thereof  and  of  every  {)arte  of  the  same  doth  fully 

and  absolutely  acquit,  exonerate,  and  discharge  the 
said  Richard  Mortimor,  his  heires,  exec's,  adm*s,  and  ass^s,  and  every 
of  them  for  ever  by  these  presents,  bHtb  demised,  graunted,  leased, 
barganed,  and  sold,  and  by  this  indenture  doth  demise,  graunt,  lease, 
bargane,  and  sell  unto  the  said  Richard  Mortimor,  his  exec's,  adm', 
and  assignes,  Hit  that  messuage  or  tenement,  and  all  the  outhouses 
edifices,  bames,  buildings,  folds,  gardens,  backsides  &  easem's  thereto 
belonging,  with  all  their  appurtenances,  situate,  lying,  and  being  in 
ilorton  aforesaid,  in  the  said  county,  and  now  in  the  tenure  or  occu- 
pation of  the  said  John  Mortimor,  his  assigne  or  assignes,  or  under- 
tenants. And  also  all  those  closes,  lands,  and  grownds,  commonly  called 
the  Hollingwood  closes,  now  made  and  divided  into  several  closes  or 
parts  containing  by  estimation  nine  acres  or  thereabout  in  which,  or 
some  part  whereof,  the  said  buildings  are  erected  with  all  theire  appur- 
tenances, lying  and  being  within  the  township  of  Horton  &  parish  of 
Bradford  aforesaid,  m  the  said  county  of  York,  and  now  in  the  tenure 
or  occupation  of  the  said  John  Mortimor  his  assigne  or  assignes,  and 
all  other  the  buildings,  lands,  tenem' ,  and  heriditam**  whatsoever  of 
the  said  John  Mortimor  within  the  parish  of  Bradford  aforesaid,  in 
whose  tenure  or  occupation  soever  the  same  or  any  of  them  are  or  be, 
and  if  any  part  or  parcell  of  the  premises  above  mentioned  shall  be 
held  or  recovered  from  the  said  Richard  Mortimor  his  heires  or 
assignes  by  reason  of  any  exchange  made  therefore,  then  all  such  other 
lands,  tenem ',  and  hereditam**,  as  have  at  any  time  heretofore  been 
graunted  in  exchange  or  otherwise  for  the  same,  tOQCtbCt  with  all 
and  singular  wayes,  waters,  watercourses,  libertyes,  commons,  mynes, 
quarryes,  comodities,  easements,  heriditam**  whatsoever,  to  the  above 
mentioned  belonging  or  in  any  wise  appertaining  or  therewithall  now 
or  commonlye  demised,  used,  enjoyed,  or  occupied,  XCO  bflPC  auD  tO 
bold  the  said  messuage  or  tenem',  buildings,  severall  closes,  lands, 
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bereditam^,  and  all  and  singular  other  the  above  granted,  or  intended 
to  be  hereby  graunted,  premises  with  all  and  singular  their  appur- 
tenances unto  the  said  Richard  Mortimor  his  exec''\  adm"*,  &  assignes, 
immediately  from  and  after  the  day  next  before  the  date  of  these 
presents  for,  during,  and  until  the  full  end  and  terme  of  one  whole 
yeare  from  thence  next  ensuing,  and  fully  to  be  complete,  ended,  and 
finished,  ^ICl&iUd  and  paying  therefore  unto  the  said  John  Moiitimor 
his  heires  and  assignes,  the  rent  of  one  red  rose  in  the  tyme  of  rosea 
(if  the  same  be  demanded  and  none  other  rent),  tO  th*intent  and  pur- 
pose that  by  vertue  hereof  &  of  the  statute  made  for  transferring  of 
uses  into  possession,  the  said  Richari)  Moktimor  may  be  in  the  actual  1 
possession  of  the  said  messuage  or  tene""*,  buildings,  closes,  lands, 
hereditam*",  and  all  and  singular  other  the  above  mentioned  or  intended 
to  be  graunted  premises  with  all  their  appurtenances,  and  thereby  be 
enabled  to  take  and  accept  of  a  grant  and  release  thereof,  and  of  the 
reversion  and  inheritance  of  the  same  to  him  his  heires  and  assignes 
for  ever.  In  witness  whereof  the  partyes  above  named  to  the  parts  of 
these  indentures,  interchangeably  have  sett  their  hands  and  seales  the 
day  and  yeare  first  above  expressed. 


Endorsbmbnt. — InCancellar.  Inter  J  oh  an.  Morti- 
MKK,  quer.,  RiCARDUM  Mortimer,  defend.  Att  a 
Commission  at  Bradford  ye  eighteenth  day  of  October 
1689  this  indenture  was  shewed  unto  John  8ugden,  a 
witness  there  sworn  at  the  time  of  the  examination  on 
the  defendant's  part  before  us :  John  Uargrbayes, 
Thos.  Pullbine,  Thom.  Dixon,  Tho.  Gill. 

Signed,  Sealed  &  Delivered  in  the  presence  of  us, 
Joshua  8tansfeld,  Isaac  Broadlby, 
John  ISugden. 


CommiHHJonerH : 

John  Hargreaves, 

Thomas  Pulleine, 

Thomaa  Dixon, 

Thomas  Gill. 


WitncsHes: 

Joshua  Stansfleld, 

Isaac  Broadley, 

John  Sugden. 


XXXIV. 


Darley,  10  February,  1618^19. 

'T^^btS  5n&CUtUrC  made  the  tenth  day  of  February  in  the  fifteenth 
C.1^  year  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  lord  JantCSt  by  the  grace 
^^  of  God,  king  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the 
faith,  &c.,  and  of  Scotland  the  one  and  fiftieth,  SctWCIlC  Kichakd 
Tattersall,  of  Darley  in  the  county  of  Yeorke, 
clothier,  of  th'one  ptye,  and  Thomas  Oldpibld  of 
New  lands,  in  Darley  aforesaid,  son  and  heire  of 
Michael  Oldfibld  late  of  the  same,  deceased,  of  th' 
other  ptye,  WitUCBSCtb  that  the  said  Richard  Tat- 
TKR8ALL  for  and  in  consideration  of  a  certain  marriage, 
heretofore  had  &  solemnized  betwene  the  said  Riohard 
and  Tabitha  nowe  his  wyfe,  daughter  of  the  said 


Marriage  settlement 

of 

Rachazd  Tattenall, 

of  Darley, 

who  mamod 

Tabitha  Oldfidd, 

daughter  of 

Michad  Oldlield, 

of  NewlandM  in 

Darley.  and  HiHtcr 

of  Thonuw  Oldflcld, 
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■on  and  heir  of  MiCHAKL  Oldfikld  &  sister  of  the  Said  Thomas  and 

themme.  for  and  tx)warde8  the  pformance  of   one  agrement 

oovenantoto  heretofore  had  made  between  the  said  Michakl  Old- 

***"^SthTft^  "^  FIKLD  and  Richard  Tatteksall,  and  for  a  competent 

Thomas  oidfieid  jointure  to  be  had  and  pvided  to  and  for  the  said 

aSw^^eo^^o.  Tabitha  for  her  better  stay  of  liveing  m  case  she 

tobeue^edimon*  happen  to  survjve  the  said  Richahd  her  husband, 

children,  m  weU  aa  !)Otb  ^or  him  his  executors  and  adm*  covenant,  promise 

estate  ^Uietimi?  of  and  graunte  to  and  with  the  said  Thomas  Oldfield 

hi«  death.  his  executors  and  adm.  by  these  psents,  that  he  the 

^SSSh^by  said  Richard  Tattersall  shall  and  will  upon  his 

Mchaei  oidfleid  to  owne    coste  and   charffe   within  the  space  of    sixe 

Edmund  Tatteraall,  , ,  .  .       °  ,         i    .      -i  r    ^ 

son  of  Richard,       monethes  next  ensumg  the  date  hereof,  buy  or  pur- 

dSith^E^^d      chase  to  the  use  and  Ixjhoofe  of  him  the  said  Richard, 

before  the  a«e  of  21,    and  of  the  Said  Tabitha  his  wyffe,  and  of  the  heyrs 

^^'^^diSdren/***^    ^^^  assignes  of  the  said  Richard  for  ever,  lands, 

tenements,  and  hereditaments,  freehold  or  copyhold, 
which  att  the  tyme  of  such  purchase  shalbe  of  the  yearly  value  of  ten 
pounds  above  all  chardges  and  reprises.  Httt)  likewise  that  he  the 
said  Richard  Tattersall  shall  and  will  in  his  lyffetyme,  or  att  his 
decease,  give  or  bestowe,  or  pmitte  and  suffer  to  descend  and  come 
unto  such  child  or  children  as  the  said  Richard  hath  or  shall  begett 
upon  the  body  of  the  said  Tabitha  his  nowe  wyffe,  the  value  or  work 
of  two  hundred  pounds  in  money,  goods,  or  chattel  Is,  lands  or  tene- 
ments, or  in  true  recompence  thereof  the  one  moitie  or  halfe  pte  of  all 
the  goods,  chattells,  lands,  and  tenements  whereof  the  said  Richard 
Tattersall  att  the  tyme  of  his  decease  shalbe  possessed  or  seized, 
ant)  WbCtCSB  the  said  deceased  Michaell  Oldfield  did  by  his  last 
will  and  testament  give  and  bequeath  unto  Edmund  Tattersall,  son 
of  the  said  Richard  and  Tabitha,  ten  pounds  to  be  paid  him  att  his 
age  of  twenty -one  years,  UOWC  it  is  agreed  between  the  said  pties 
an&  tbC  SatD  Thomas  Oldfield  being  one  of  the  executors  of  the 
said  Michaell  Oldfield,  doth  for  him  his  executors  and  adm.  cove- 
nant, promise,  and  graunt  to  and  with  the  said  Richard  Tattersall 
his  executors  and  adm.  by  these  psents,  that  yf  it  happen  the  said 
Edmund  Tattersall  to  dye  befere  he  shall  accomplish  his  said  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  that  then  he  the  said  Thomas  Oldfield  his 
executors  or  adm.  shall  and  will  well  and  truly  pay  or  cause  to  be 
payd  the  said  legacy  of  ten  pounds  to  some  other  child  or  children  of 
the  said  Richard  and  Tabitha  or  to  such  other  pson  or  psons  as  the 
said  legacy  shall  by  lawe  be  due  or  belonging  unto,  all  such  tyme  as 
the  said  Edmund  1'attersall  should  or  might  have  accomplished  his 
full  age  of  twenty-one  years.  In  witness  whereof  the  pties  above 
named  to  the  pte  of  this  Indenture  interchangeably  have  sett  their 
hands  and  seales.  Signed  :  Richard  Tattersall. 

Witnesses: 

RiSiu^^*'  Kndorsbd  :  Signed  St  Delivered  in  the  presence  of  us 

Launodot  dSo,        JoHN     BoYS,    RICHARD     BoY8,     LaUNCELOTT     DrAKE, 

^aSid'^^S^'  Edmund  Tattersall,  Wilfrid  Drake. 


w:e8t  riding  cartulary.  ^03 


XXXV. 

Oomersallj  6  February  1580-1. 

mOVERINT  universi  per  presentes  me  Thomam  Feaunblky  de 
Gomersall  in  com.  Ebor.,  clothier,  teneri  et  firmiter  obligari 
JoHANNi  North  KNDK  de  Northbierle  in  dicto  comitatu  Ebor  , 
yeoman,  in  triginta  et  duobus  libris  bonse  et  legalis  monetae  Angliae 
solvendis  dicto  Johanni  ut  suo  certe  attornato  execu- 
toribus  vel  administratoribus  suis  at  quibusquam  eorum      ^^  ?'  mortga^ 

1.  -1  x/;ji«x         r^'j  ii«  o»*  cloee  of  Land 

soiucionem   bene  et  ndehter  faciendum   obligo  me,         and  pasture 
heredes,  executores  et  administratores  raeos  firmiter      caSe^^L^tfe 
per  presentes  sigillo  meo  sigillata  datum;  sexto  die      tenanted  by  John 
Februarii  anno  regni    doming   Elizabeth  dei  gratia     ^^^^^J^^tJ*  »«^ 
Anglise  Francise  et  HibernisB  reginsB  fidei  defensoris      Th^^'^fSS^ 
etc.,  vicesimo  secundo.  of^mersau?'^' 

The  condition  of  this  obligation  is  further  that  Mort^^- 
whereas  the  above  bounden  'I'homas  Fearnelby  by  JohnNSSend, 
his  dede  indented  sealed  with  his  seale  bearing  the  date  °'  ^y^SmSi^^^' 
of  this  obligation  above  written  ha  the  given,  granted, 
barganed,  sold  and  by  the  same  dede  confirmed  to  the  above  named 
John  Northend  and  his  heires  forever,  all  that  close  of  lande  and 
pasture  with  th'appurtenances  in  Gomersall  abovesaid  commonly  called 
Swintcliffe  close  now  or  late  in  the  tenure  or  occupation  of  one  John 
Breabb  or  his  assignes  upon  condition  that  he  the  said  Thomas 
Frrnbley,  his  heires,  executors,  administrators  or  assignes  or  any  of 
them  do  contente  and  paie  or  cause  to  be  contented  and  paid  to  the 
said  John  Northend  his  executors,  administrators  or  assignes  or  any 
of  them  the  some  of  sixteen  pounds  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  of 
lawful  English  money  on  the  sixth  daie  of  February  which  shall  be  in 
the  yeare  of  our  Lord  God  one  thousand  five  hundredth  and  eightieth 
at  or  in  the  nowe  dwelling  house  of  the  said  John  Northend  in 
Northbierle  abovesaid  betwene  the  houres  of  one  and  foure  of  the 
clocke  In  th*afternoone  of  the  said  day,  that  then  the  said  dede  and  the 
seasing  thereof  determine,  discharge,  be  voide  and  of  none  effect,  as 
by  the  saide  dede  more  at  large  appeareth.  5t  tbCUCtOrC  the  said 
'i^OMAS  Fbrnbley  the  daie  of  the  date  hereof  be  the  true  and  lawful 
owner  of  the  said  close  and  lande  seased  thereof  of  a  lawful  1  estate  of 
Inheritance  in  fee  simple  in  his  owne  righte  and  have  full  power  and 
lawfull  authority  to  grant  and  convey  the  same  to  the  said  .John 
North  KNDK  and  his  heires  in  manner  and  forme  aforesaide.  And  also 
if  the  saide  close  now  be  and  so  at  all  times  hereafter  may  remane 
clearely  discharged  or  sufficiently  saved  harmles  of  all  other  former 
barganes  and  encumbrances  whatsoever  touching  the  proper  acte  of 
the  saide  Thomas  Ferneley,  HllD  lUOreOPCt  if  the  said  Thomas 
Fernelby  his  heires,  executors,  administrators  and  assignes  and  any 
of  them  do  make  defaults  of  or  with  the  payment  of  the  said  some  of 
sixtene  pound,  six  shillings  and  eightpence  of  lawfull  English  money 
or  of  any  parte  thereof  contrary  to  the  forme  abovesaide,  if  then  the 
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saide  John  Northbndr,  his  heires  and  assignes  or  any  of  them  shall 
or  may  at  all  and  any  time  and  times  frome  and  after  suche  defaulte 
made,  peaceably  and  quietly  have  holde  occupy  and  enjoy  the  said 
close  of  lande  and  pasture  called  SwintcliCfe  close  with  th'appurtenances 
and  any  parte  thereof  withoute  any  lawfull  let,  trouble,  eviction  or 
encombrance  of  the  said  Thomas  Fernklby  his  heires  or  assignes  or 
any  of  them  or  of  any  other  persone  or  persones  claiming  by,  from  or 
under  the  righte  or  estate  of  the  said  Thomas  or  by  his  or  their 
meanes  or  procurements,  gnD  moreover  whereas  the  said  John  Bbbarb 
of  Gomersall  by  one  obligation  bearinge  date  the  twelfth  daie  of 
October  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lady 
Elizabeth,  the  queen's  Majesty  that  now  is,  Standeth  bounden  to  the 
saide  Thomas  Fbabnblbt  in  the  some  of  fortie  pounds  as  by  the  same 
more  at  large  appearethe,  therefore  the  saide  Thomas  Fbarnelbt  his 
executors  and  administrators  and  any  of  them  at  all  and  any  tiine  and 
times  after  such  defaulte  of  payment  made  upon  reasonable  request  to 
him  or  them  to  be  made  for  the  same  by  the  saide  John  Northbnde 
his  executors,  administrators  or  assignes  and  at  his  and  their  coste  and 
charge  in  the  law,  shall  or  do  according  to  the  due  order  of  the  laws, 
and  with  effect  pursue  by  way  of  action  or  actions,  bill,  plainte  or 
otherwise  against  the  said  John  Bkbare,  his  heires,  executors  and  ad- 
ministrators and  any  of  them  and  all  other  persone  and  persones  for 
the  breache,  forfeiture,  and  not  performing  of  the  said  obligation  or 
the  condition  thereof  or  of  any  pointe  or  article  therein  conteyned  in 
such  manner  and  forme  as  by  the  said  John  his  heires  and  assignes  or 
his  or  their  commissioner  learned  shall  be  reasonably  devised  or  advised, 
HnD  also  if  the  said  l^OMAS  Fbarnelet  his  executors,  administrators 
and  assignes  or  any  of  them  shall  or  do  not  at  any  time  or  times  here- 
after release,  discharge  or  discontinue  the  saide  actions,  plaintes,  or  the 
said  obligation,  or  any  of  them  without  the  knowledge  and  consente  of 
the  said  John  Northbnde  his  heires  or  assignes  before  obtayned,  HuD 
also  after  receiving  judgement  and  execution  had  or  obtayned  forever 
upon  the  saide  actions,  suits,  plaintes  or  any  of  them,  shall  or  do  per- 
mitte  and  suffer  the  saide  John  Northbnde  his  heires,  executors,  ad- 
ministrators and  assignes  and  any  of  them  to  have  perceive  and  take 
to  his  or  their  owne  proper  uses  all  and  singular  some  and  somes  of 
money,  profits,  commodities  and  advantages  which  shall  or  may  in  any 
wise  happen,  come  or  grow  by  or  upon  the  said  suits,  plaintes  or  execu- 
tions or  any  of  them,  he  the  said  John  Northbnde,  his  heires  and 
assignes,  bearinge,  paying  and  discharging  all  such  fynes,  issues  and 
amerciaments  that  shall  happen  to  be  assessed  of  or  against  the  said 
Thomas  Fbarnelbt,  his  executors,  administrators  and  assignes,  for  or 
by  reason  of  the  said  conditions,  suits  or  plaintes,  or  any  of  them, 
That  then  this  present  obligation  to  be  voide  and  of  none  effect,  or 
else  to  stand  and  remaine  in  full  force,  strength  and  vertue. 

Jacob  Fearnlby  X 

Sigillatum  et  [jibratum  fuit  presens  obligatio  die  et  anno  ut  supra,  in 
presentia  Thomas  Taylor. 
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From  1769  to  1810. 

From  1769  to  1810  nothing  remarkable  occurred 
respecting  Methodism  in  Bradford.  On  the  whole  the 
record  is  one  of  quiet  and  peaceful  progress.  The  con- 
troversies which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Societies 
were  with  reference  to  (1)  The  administration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  by  the  lay  preachers  ;  (2)  The  desirability 
or  otherwise  of  holding  services  in  the  Methodist  Preaching 
Houses  during  the  hours  of  divine  service  in  the 
Established  Church  ;  (3]  Whether  the  trustees  of  the 
Preaching  Houses  should  have  the  right  to  invite 
preachers  and  exercise  executive  functions  in  disregard 
of  the  Conference. 

In  Bradford  no  services  were  held  in  the  Octagon 
Chapel  during  "  Church  Hours,"  in  order  that  the  con- 
gregation might  regularly  attend  the  services  at  the 
Parish  Church.  The  hours  of  service  were  9  a.m.,  1  p.m. 
and  5  p.m.  Nor  was  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
administered  within  the  Octagon  walls.  The  Lord's  Sup- 
per was  administered  for  the  first  time  in  the  Methodist 
Chapel  at  Kirkgate  after  1810. 

In  1769  Bradford  was  separated  from  the  Birstal 
Circuit,  and  together  with  Halifax  formed  into  a  separate 
Circuit.     On  the  Bradford  side  of  the  Circuit  were  Great 
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Horton,  Low  Moor,  Wibsey,  Yeadon,  Idle,  Windhill, 
Eccleshill,  Shipley,  Pudsey,  Dudley  Hill,  Staimingley, 
Tong,  Little  Horton,  Manningham,  and  Bowling.  The 
Halifax  side  comprised  Elland,  Greetland,  Sowerby,  Skir- 
ooat  Green,  Wichfield,  Blackmires,  Ripponden,  &c. 

Wesley's  Journals  are  still  our  principal  source  of  in- 
formation for  this  period.  From  them  we  extract  the 
following  notices  respecting  Bradford  : 

"  1769.  Saturday,  5  Aug.  In  the  evening  I  preached  at  Brad- 
ford, and  to  an  extremely  crowded  audience ;  the  heat  was  hardly 
supportable.  Such  a  day  I  had  seldom,  if  ever,  known  in  England. 
It  was  nearly  as  hot  at  four  in  the  morning,  Sunday,  6th,  but  the 
rain  began  before  five  and  in  three  or  four  hours  quite  cooled  the 
air." 

I  "  1770.     Tuesday,  3  July.     I  preached  at  Bradford." 

"  1772.  5  July,  Monday.  At  noon  I  preached  at  Bingley  and  at 
Bradford  in  the  evening.  From  this  comfortable  place,  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  8th,  I  went  to  Halifax."* 

At  the  conference  of  1773  Thomas  Taylor  was  appointed 
to  the  Superintendence  of  the  Bradford  Circuit.  In  his 
autobiography  he  says  : 

*'  I  had  the  happiness  of  being  removed  to  Bradford.  My  last 
year's  treatment  had  left  a  soreness  on  my  mind,  but  it  was  soon 
healed  by  a  kind  people.  I  did  not  find  much  life  among  them  at 
first,  but  whatever  I  said  was  well  received  ;  my  fellow-labourers 
also  (Messrs.  Barker  and  Tennant)  joined  hand  in  hand,  so  that  the 
work  of  God  was  greatly  revived.  In  my  second  year  we  had  a 
blessed  outpouring  of  the  Spirit ;  believers  were  daily  multiplying 
so  that  during  these  two  years  above  six  hundred  souls  were  added 
to  the  Societies,  and  many,  nay  most  of  them,  continue  to  this 
day  (1780).  Great  numbers  were  renewed  in  love  and  enabled  to 
rejoice  evermore,  pray  without  ceasing  and  in  everything  give 
thanks."t 

*  In  the  Octagon  Circuit  Book  appears  the  following  entry  :  1772.  July  20.  **  Ex- 
strordinary  Expence  to  Mr.  Wesley  and  Company,  £  1  28.  1 1  J." 

t  Taylor* s  Autobiography  in  Jackson's  Lives  of  Early  Methodist  Preachers^  p. 
366.  "  The  last  year's  treatment "  Taylor  refers  to  was  at  Birstal,  once  the  fountain 
of  spiritual  life  in  Yorkshire.  Taylor  says,  "  I  came  into  the  Birstal  Circuit,  expect- 
ing  going  into  the  land  of  Goshen.  But.  O,  the  amazing  difference.  There  was  a 
general  dulness,  no  discipline,  and  not  one  class  met  well.  .  I  scarcely  ever  came 
into  so  dreary  a  region.  The  singing  of  the  people  indicated  the  condition  they  were 
in  ;  for  the  few  that  did  sing,  sung  as  if  they  were  half  asleep.     The  congregations 
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To  resume  Mr.  Wesley's  entries  in  order  of  date. 

"1774.  April  21,  Thursday.  This  evening  and  the  next  I 
preached  to  the  lively  congregation  at  Bradford  and  was  much 
comforted.  So  were  many,  indeed  all  that  earnestly  desired  to 
recover  the  whole  image  of  God." 

"  1775.  Friday,  4  August.  I  preached  at  Bradford,  where  the 
people  are  all  alive.  Many  here  have  lately  experienced  the  great 
salvation,  and  their  zeal  has  been  a  general  blessing.  Indeed  this 
I  always  observe  :  whenever  a  work  of  sanctification  breaks  out, 
the  whole  work  of  God  prospers.  Some  are  convinced  of  sin, 
others  justified,  and  all  are  stirred  up  to  greater  earnestness  for 
salvation. 

I  breakfasted  at  Great  Horton.*  Two  or  three  of  the  neigh- 
bours then  came  in  to  prayer.  Quickly  the  house  was  filled  ;  and 
a  few  minutes  after,  all  the  space  before  the  door.  I  saw  the 
opportunity  and  without  delay  got  upon  the  horse  block  in  the 
yard.  Abundance  of  children  crowded  round  me,  and  round  them 
a  numerous  congregation :  so  I  gave  them  an  earnest  exhortation, 
and  then  commended  them  to  the  grace  of  God.*'f 

"  April  26,  1776.  I  preached  at  Bradford  on  '  the  wise  man 
that  built  his  house  upon  a  rock/  that  is,  who  builds  his  hope  of 
heaven  on  no  other  foundation  than  doing  these  sayings  contained 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount :  although  in  another  sense,  we  build 
not  upon  his  sayings  but  his  sufferings." 

In  this  northern  preaching  tour  Wesley  was  permitted, 
nay  invited,  to  preach  in  a  large  and  increasing  number 
of  the  Established  Churches  than  usual,  and  among 
others  at  Heptonstall,  Bingley,  Haworth  and  Colne. 
Large  congregations  flocked  to  hear  him  and  the  churches 
were  crowded.  At  Bingley  so  great  was  the  crowd  on 
WesW's  visits  that  the  occasion  was  always  spoken  of 
as  "Wesley  Fair. "t 

were  so  ehrunk  at  Birstal  that  the  preaching  on  a  Thursday  evening  was  in  the 
kitchen  ;  and  they  had  plenty  of  room.  The  house  was  in  great  want  of  furniture, 
for  there  was  not  one  decent  thing  in  it.  .  .  .  When  I  wanted  things  a  little 
more  decent  in  the  dwellinghouse  the  Circuit  echoed  from  side  to  side  with  my 
pride  and  lordliness,  and  many  ill-natured  things  were  said  which  made  my  way 
very  troublesome.  One  cause  of  this  was.  that  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  keep  close 
to  my  study,  except  when  preaching,  visiting  the  sick,  &c.,  or  other  necessary 
business  called  me  out.    This  was  construed  into  pride  and  stateliness.*' 

*  At  the  house  of  John  Hodgson,  Horton  Fold,  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Octagon 
ChapeL 

t  In  the  Circuit  Book  under  head  of  1 775,  June  to  August,  appears  "•  Paid  Mr. 
Wessley  shay's,  turnpike,  £0  Is.  8d." 

t  Speight's  Chroniclet  of  Old  Bingley,  page  196. 
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Thomas  Taylor,  one  of  his  preachers,  at  that  time 
stationed  in  the  Haworth  Circuit,  writes  in  his  unpuhlished 
Diary  concerning  Wesley's  visit  : 

"  Saturday,  April  27  [1776].  Mr.  Wesley  preached  at  Bradford 
at  5  a.m.  At  10^  to  the  surprise  of  many,  he  preached  in  Bingley 
Church,  from  Acts  xxiv,  v.  25.  I  never  saw  him  weep  while 
preaching  before  now.  He  spoke  awfully,  and  the  congregation 
heard  attentively.  The  next  day  (Sunday)  I  heard  him  at  Keighley 
in  the  morning,  and  then  at  Haworth  Church  afterwards.  The 
sacrament  was  administered  but  in  too  great  a  hurry ;  several 
hundred  communicated  in  less  than  an  hour.  We  thtsn  dined  in 
haste  and  confusion  and  drove  off  to  Colne.  I  rode  fast  and  got 
thither  before  Mr.  Wesley.  The  street  was  filled  with  people 
waiting  to  welcome  him ;  but  when  about  two  miles  from  Colne 
his  chaise  broke,  which  somewhat  delayed  his  coming  He 
mounted  a  horse,  however,  and  so  arrived  in  safety.  The  crowd 
was  so  great  that  it  was  with  difficulty  we  got  into  the  church  ; 
the  sexton  led  us  to  the  reading  desk  and  thereby  I  got  a  seat. 
Mr.  Wesley's  text  was  Revelations,  xx.,  12.  At  the  beginning 
he  was  rather  flat,  but  at  the  end  he  spake  many  awful  things.* 

In  1776  Messrs.  Allen,  Lee,  and  Hudson  were  appointed 
to  the  Bradford  Circuit.  Mr.  Hudson,  an  advanced 
clergyman,  left  the  Methodist  connexion  during  the  year. 

On  Friday,  June  6th,  1777,  Wesley  was  again  in 
Bradford,  and  writes  : 

"  I  preached  at  Bradford,  a  blessed  work  has  increased  ever 
since  William  Brammah  was  here.  Hath  not  God  chosen  the 
foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise.'' 

The  preachers  stationed  in  the  Bradford  Circuit  for 
the  year  1777  were  Messrs.  Christopher  Hopper,  Joseph 
Benson  and  Thomas  Lee.  "  God  was  with  us,"  wrote 
Mr.  Hopper,  "  and  gave  us  success."  The  appointment 
of  Mr.  Benson  (who  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the 
Scriptures  which  was  in  his  day  highly  esteemed),  proved 
a  benefit  not  only  to  the  Circuit  but  also  the  surrounding 
neighboiu'hood,  and  his  preaching  was  greatly  blessed  by 
the  conversion  of  many. 

*  Tycrman's  Life  of  Wetley^  vol.  3,  page  225.     In  the  Kirkgate  Circuit  Books 
the  followiiij?  entry  occurs  : 

1776.    April  22.     Paid  Mr.  Wcssley  at  Pudsey Ill     6 

Ayril  26.     Do.  for  40  stone  of  Hay        10    6 

Do.  2  handcherifs  for  Mr.  Wessley   ...    0    4    6 
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In  the  summer  of  1778,  Wesley  again  visited  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bradford.  On  Sunday,  July  26,  he  preached 
at  Halifax  twice,  and  in  the  evening  at  Bradford  "  to  such 
a  congregation  as  I  have  not  seen  since  I  left  London." 
He  notes  in  his  Journal  that  on  the  following  Saturday 
he  was  desired  to  take  a  view  of  Mr.  Busfield's  improve- 
ments near  Bingley,  and  adds  : 

"  His  house  stands  on  the  top  of  a  hill  clothed  with  wood, 
opposite  to  another  which  is  covered  with  tall  oaks.  Between  the 
hills  runs  the  river  :  on  the  top,  at  the  bottom,  through  the  midst, 
and  along  the  side  of  his  woods,  he  has  made  partly  straight, 
partly  serpentine  walks,  some  of  which  command  a  lovely  prospect. 
He  is  continually  making  new  improvements :  but  will  not  that 
thought  intrude, — 

*  Must  I  theu  leave  Thee,  Paradise  ?  then  leave 
These  happy  shades  and  mansions  fit  for  gods.'  "* 

In  1780  Wesley  was  again  at  Bradford,  and  on  17  April 
he  preached  at  Bradford,  "  when,"  he  says,  **  I  was  well 
pleased  to  find  many,  both  men  and  women,  who  had 
never  suffered  any  aecay  since  they  were  perfected  in 
love."  It  was  on  this  tour  that  Wesley  for  the  first  time 
was  denied  the  use  of  the  church  at  Haworth  by  Grim- 
shaw's  successor,  Mr.  Richardson. 

Wesley  writes  in  his  Journal  : 

'*  Sunday,  April  23.  Mr.  Richardson  being  unwilling  that  I 
should  preach  any  more  in  Haworth  Church,  Providence  opened 
another.  1  preached  in  Bingley  Church  both  morning  and  after- 
noon. This  is  considerably  larger  than  the  other.  It  rained  hard 
in  the  morning  ;  this  hindered  many,  so  that  those  who  did  come 
got  in  pretty  well  in  the  forenoon,  but  in  the  afternoon  very  many 
were  obliged  to  go  away." 

The  Vicar  of  Bingley  at  this  period  was  the  Rev.  Richard 
Hartley,  who  was  vicar  from  1741  to  1789. 

Mr.  Richardson  afterwards  stated  his  recantation  of  any 
intention  to  act  disrespectfully  to  Wesley  in  the  following 
letter  to  Mr.  Sagar  : 


*  Myrtle  Grove,  Bin^i^ley,  is  the  house  referred  to.    The  room  in  which  Wesley 
slept  is  still  shewn  (Speight's  Bingley ^  page  323). 
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Haworth,  April  18,  1786. 
Dear  Sir, 

Mr.  Cross,  the  vicar  of  Bradford,  was  at  mj  house 
yesterday,  and  informed  me  that  Mr.  Wesley  was  expected  to  be 
at  Southfield  to-day  ;  therefore  I  write  to  you  to  beg  the  favour 
that  you  will  present  my  Christian  and  humble  respects  to  him, 
and  acquaint  him  that  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  my  pulpit 
honoured  with  him  the  next  Sabbath  Day.  I  learned  from 
Mr.  Cross  that  Mr.  Wesley  had  offered  him  his  services  there ;  and 
as  for  some  particular  reasons  Mr.  Cross  chooses  to  decline  the 
acceptance  of  his  kindness  (of  which  Mr.  Wesley  will  be  informed 
by  letter  from  Mr.  Cross  to-morrow),  I  flatter  myself  Mr.  Wesley 
will  be  disengaged  for  that  day.  I  highly  esteem  and  venerate 
that  great  and  good  old  man  ;  and  I  assure  you  that  the  disagree- 
able interruption  of  our  friendly  intercourse  was  not  in  the  least 
measure  owing  to  me.  I  would  cordially  cultivate  love  and  peace 
with  all  men,  especially  those  who  fear  God.  My  kind  respects 
to  Mrs.  Sagar.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  both  at  the  time  men- 
tioned to  dine  with  me  along  with  Mr.  Wesley,  if  I  be  so  happy 
as  to  be  successful  in  my  application. 

I  am.  Dear  Sir,  with  much  esteem. 

Your  Friend  and  Servant,  , 

John  Richardson. 

Wesley  appears  to  have  accepted  the  invitation,  for  he 
preached  m  Haworth  Church  on  Sunday,  April  23,  1786.* 

In  July,  1781,  Wesley  was  again  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  holding  his  Conference  at  Leeds,  and 
preached  on  25th  July  at  Bradford,  and  on  Sunday,  the 
29th  July,  he  again  preached  at  Bradford  in  the  evening 
"  to  thousands  upon  thousands,  on  '  The  wages  of  sin  is 
death,  but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.' " 

At  the  Conference  at  Leeds  a  number  of  Methodists  at 
Baildon  wrote  to  Wesley,  stating  that,  in  accordance  with 
his  instructions,  they  attended  the  services  of  their  Parish 
Church,  "  but  their  minister  preached  what  they  con- 
sidered to  be  '  dangerously  false  doctrine,'  inasmuch  as  he 
publicly  declared  that  *  men  must  not  hope  to  be  perfected 
m  love  this  side  eternity,'  and  this  had  made  them  doubt 
whether  they  ought  to  hear  him."     Wesley  laid  their 


*  Moore's  Methodism  in  BumXey^  3fe.^  p.  36. 
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letter  before  his  Conference,  and,  as  the  difficulty  applied 
to  many  others  besides  the  Methodists  at  Baildon,  ne  in- 
vited a  friendly  and  free  discussion.  It  was  unanimously 
agreed  (1)  That  it  was  highly  expedient  that  all  the 
Methodists,  who  had  been  bred  therein,  should  attend  the 
services  of  the  church  as  often  as  possible.  But  that  ^2) 
if  the  minister  began  either  to  preaclj  the  absolute  ae- 
crees,  or  to  rail  at,  and  ridicule  Christian  perfection,  they 
should  quietly  go  out  of  the  church,  yet  attend  it  again 
the  next  opportunity."  Wesley  remarks,  "  It  is  a  delicate 
and  important  point  on  which  I  cannot  lay  down  any 

general  rule.     All  I  can  say  at  present,  is,  if  it  does  not 
urt  you,  hear  them,  if  it  does,  refrain.     Be  determined 
by  your  own  conscience."* 

In    1781    the    following   pei*sons   officiated   as   Local 
Preacherst  in  the  Bradford  Circuit  : 

Nathaniel  Dracup,  Great  Horton. 
Joseph  Fenton,  Fudsey. 
Thomas  Driver,  Bradford. 
Thomas  Haigh,  Bradford. 
William  Stephenson,  Eccleshill. 
Richard  Fawcett,  Great  Horton. 
John  Turner,  Farsley. 
Benjamin  Coates,  Idle. 

Concerning  these  worthies.  Stamp  states  that  Joseph 
Fenton  was  a  most  useful  preacher  and  said  to  have 
been  a  favourite  with  Mr.  Wesley,  combining  with 
plainness  of  speech  much  affection  and  fervour.  He 
was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  congregations.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  career  as  a  preacher,  he  was  sent  to  HuU 
to  supply  for  someone  there,  and  was  at  once  recognised 
as  a  youth  of  great  ministerial  promise,  but  marrying 
suddenly^  and  without  leave,  or  as  the  early  minutes 

*    Wesley's  Works,  vol.  xiii.,  page  232,  quoted  by  Tyerman. 

t  For  the  iuformation  of  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  Methodist  usages  we 
may  acid  that  a  local  preacher  is  distinct  from  a  *'  Travelling"  or  ordained  preacher. 
He  receives  no  pay  and  acts  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  Preacher  of 
the  Circuit,  who  directs  where  and  when  he  shall  preach. 

PP 
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record,  "  hand  over  head,"  returned  at  the  next  Confer- 
ence to  his  secular  employment,  and  throughout  life  main- 
tained the  character  of  an  upright,  pious  and  useful  local 
preacher. 

Thomas  Driver  was  blind  from  childhood,  and  previous 
to  his  conversion  gained  a  livelihood  by  frequentmg,  as  a 
''musician,"  the  various  public-houses  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. He  was  gifted  with  a  remarkably  quick  and 
retentive  memory,  giving  out  his  hymns  and  making 
lengthened  quotations  from  scripture  with  great  correct- 
ness. For  many  years  he  was  wholly  supported  by  the 
Society  and  thus  enabled  to  devote  all  his  energies  to  the 
service  of  the  church. 

Thomas  Haigh  was  the  father  of  Thomas  Haigh, 
actuary  of  the  Bradford  Savings  Bank. 

John  Turner  was  the  father  of  Methodism  in  Farsley. 
For  very  many  years  his  house  was  the  home  of  the 
Methodist  ministers  at  Farsley.  He  died  March  1, 
1808,  having  been  a  member  of  the  Society  upwards  of 
50  years. 

In  1782  the  Bradford  ministers  were  Samuel  Bradburn, 
John  Floyd  and  John  Oliver.  Bradburn  created  a  great 
sensation  in  the  town,  so  much  so,  that  the  Independents 
who  had  recently  erected  a  new  chapel  in  Little  Horton 
Lane,  strongly  and  repeatedly  urged  him  to  take  the 
pastoral  charge  of  their  church  and  congregation. 
Bradburn  makes  the  following  entry  in  his  Journal : 

"  Sept.  30, 1782.  Though  I  firmly  believe  the  leading  doctrines 
of  the  Methodists,  and  preach  them  clearly,  jet  as  I  dwell  mostly 
on  the  dreadful  state  of  man  by  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  the  recovery 
by  Jesus  Christ,  and  on  this  foundation  endeavour  to  build  iaward 
and  outward  holiness,  saying  little  or  nothing  about  the  Calvinian 
controversy,  the  Independents  have  made  me  very  large  offers. 
This  is  the  more  trying  to  me  now  as  I  have  not  above  £30  per 
annum  to  maintain  myself,  wife,  child  and  servant,  but  feeling 
that  temporal  advantages  ought  not  to  sway  me,  I  have  refused."* 

*  The  Circuit  Book  for  July  quarter,  1782,  has  the  following  items  of  disburse- 
ments  to  Mr.  Bradburn  : 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradburn,  stipend        6    0  0 

To  Maid  and  washing        1  16  0 

To  Turnpikes           0    6  0 

To  Travelling  Preacher's  Board,  thirteen  weeks  to  the  28  June  3    6  0 

To  one  Child .          ...  10  0 

To  Mr.  Bradburn  towards  his  expenses  to  Conference 2    2  0 


V 
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Mr.  Bradbum  subsequently  refused  a  more  tempting 
ofier  made  by  the  Independents  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Edwards  of  the  White  Chapel,  Leeds.  In  declining 
this  offer  Bradburn  (see  Stamp,  p.  68,  note),  after  referring 
to  his  preaching  in  Dublin,  and  to  his  determination  to 
avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  meddling  with  any  of  the 
contested  points,  and  to  preach  the  truth  in  as  inoffensive 
manner  as  possible,  says  : 

'^  In  this  spirit  I  came  to  England  and  spent  my  first  year  without 
any  uneasiness  about  doctrines.  When  I  went  to  Bradford  1  had 
not  the  most  distant  thought  of  any  wrong  use  being  made  of 
this  moderation.  But  some  who  were  of  the  opposite  opinions 
took  occasion  to  represent  me  as  a  Calvinist,  and  not  a  few  of  our 
own  people  expressed  a  great  deal  of  jealousy  about  me.  1 
immediately  cleared  myself  to  any  who  spoke  to  me  in  private, 
and  more  expressly,  if  possible,  at  the  quarterly  meeting  and  at 
large  in  the  Society.  1  even  preached  some  sermons  on  the  most 
doubtful  points  in  dispute.  These  steps,  together  with  my  absolute 
refusal  of  the  new  Independent  Chapel,  which  had  been  offered 
to  me,  seemed  to  satisfy  even  the  most  scrupulous,  that  I  was  a 
real  Methodist.  For  about  nine  or  ten  months  before  I  left 
Bradford  all  was  peace  or  seemed  so.  It  was  from  principle  and 
conscience  that  I  rejected  these  offers,  being  resolved  to  go 
forward  in  the  way  wherein  God  had  called  and  blessed  me,  and 
to  live  and  die  a  Methodist  Preacher." 

We  have  little  information  as  to  the  progress  of 
Methodism  for  several  years.  In  1784  Mr.  Valton,  one  of 
Mr.  Wesley's  "assistants,"  was  appointed  to  Bradford 
Circuit.  He  observes,  "  My  labours  were  much  the  same 
as  in  the  Birstal  Circuit,  only  my  declining  state  of 
health  did  not  allow  me  to  hold  many  watch  nights.  I 
have,  therefore,  bowed  to  the  divine  restraints,  and  held 
frequent  prayer  meetings  after  preaching,  and  been 
favoured  with  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  these 
exercises,  many  souls  have  been  converted  during  the  last 
two  years,  and  several  hundred  added  to  the  difierent 
Societies." 

Mr.  Taylor,  the  second  preacher  appointed  in  1784, 
resided  at  Halifax,  which  in  1785  was  separated  from 
Bradford  and  made  the  head  of  a  Circuit  having  under 
its  jurisdiction   all   the  places  theretofore  formmg  the 
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Halifax  Branch  of  the  Bradford  Circuit.  The  number  of 
members  was,  Bradford,  1088,  and  Halifax,  974.  There 
is  no  further  entry  in  Wesley's  Journals  of  any  visit  by 
him  to  Bradford  until  the  Spring  of  1786  when  he  paid 
his  last  visit  but  one  to  Bradford.  He  writes  in  his 
Journal  : 

"  Sunday,  23  April  [1786].  I  preached  at  Ilaworth  Church  in 
the  morning,  and  Bingley  Church  in  the  afternoon.  But  as  there 
were  many  hundred  that  could  not  get  in,  Mr.  Atmore  preached 
abroad  at  the  same  time.  In  the  evening  1  preached  to  a  huge 
multitude  at  Bradford.  Surely  the  people  of  this  town  are  highly 
favoured,  having  both  a  Vicar  and  Curate  that  preach  the  truth."* 

Having  regard  to  the  instructions  given  to  Counsel  to 
settle  the  Trust  Deed  of  the  Kirkgate  Chapel  (the 
successor  to  the  Octagon  Chapel),  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  referring  to  a  controversy  long  since  forgotten,  but 
which  in  its  time  caused  considerable  disturbance  in  many 
of  the  Methodist  Societies,  viz.  :  the  claim  of  the  Trustees 
of  many  chapels  settled  upon  trusts  other  than  Wesley's 
model  deed,  to  appoint  ministers  regardless  of  Wesley 
and  the  Conference. 

For  some  years  prior  to  1787  there  had  been  much 

*  The  Vicar  was  the  Rev.  John  Crosse,  M  A.,  who  was  presented  to  the  Vicarage 
in  1784,  and  died  June  17,  1816.  He  was  the  personal  friend  of  Wesley.  St.amp, 
page  71,  says  of  him,  "  Arminian  in  sentiment,  and  rejoicing  in  the  spread  of  vital 
godliness,  he  contemplated  the  system  of  Methodism,  not  as  hostile  to  the  interests 
of  the  establishment,  bnt  as  forming  an  impoi-tant  auxiliary  to  the  Church  itself. 
To  the  ministers  of  Methodism,  and  indeeil  to  good  men  of  every  name  he  gave  the 
hand  of  fellowship,  yet  without  any  compromise  of  principle,  as  a  minister  of  the 
Church,  or  any  lessening  of  his  zeal  for  its  institutions  and  welfare.  In  his  move- 
ments as  a  clergyman,  the  fact  was  pleasingly  confirmed,  that  a  friendly,  yet 
judicious  recognition  of  Wesleyan  Methodism,  so  far  from  proving  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  the  Church,  directly  tends  to  the  extension  of  its  influence.  Never,  it 
may  be  safely  affirmed,  was  Church  of  Englandism  in  Bradford  in  so  flourishing  a 
state,  never  had  the  Church  itself  so  strong  a  hold  upon  the  esteem  and  goodwill  of 
the  population  at  large  as  under  the  vicarial  influence  and  oversight  of  the  lamented 
Crosse.  So  rapidly  and  greatly  had  the  congregation  of  the  Parish  Church  increased 
under  his  ministry,  that  notwithstanding  the  erection  of  three  new  galleries, 
accommodation  wtvs  still  wanting  for  those  who  flocketl  to  hear.  To  meet  this 
exigency  his  parishionere  by  voluntary  subscription  erected  the  new  church  in  this 
town  as  well  as  the  chapel  at  Hoiton  The  pulpit  addresses  of  this  eminent  man 
were  truly  evangelical,  and  delivered  with  a  peculiar  fervour.  As  a  catechiser  of 
the  young,  and  as  a  visitor  of  the  sick,  he  was  literally  indefatigable.  Even  the  loss 
of  his  sight  led  to  no  relaxation  in  the  discharge  of  these  important  duties.  Affable 
in  his  manners,  and  exemplifying  throughout  the  whole  of  his  deportment,  the  true 
spirit  of  his  high  and  holy  office,  he  secure<l  the  esteem  and  lived  in  the  affections  of 
his  numemus  parishionera." 
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unpleasantness  in  the  Bradford  District  upon  the  above 
subject,  especially  at  Birstall,  where  the  Trustees  claimed 
the  power  to  appoint  preachers  to  the  Birstall  chapel  in 
defiance  of  the  Conference  and  which  culminated  in  what 
is  known  as  "the  Birstall  case."  Wesley,  to  meet  the 
difficulty,  published  in  1784  his  "  Deed  of  Declaration." 
Wesley's  views  on  this  suWect  are  laconically  stated  in 
the  following  lettera  The  tost  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Brad- 
bum,  then  stationed  in  the  Bradford  Circuit  : 

London,  Nov.  9,  1782. 
Dear  Sammy, 

I  abhor  the  thought  of  giving  to  twenty  men  the 
power  to  place  or  displace  the  preachers  in  their  congregations. 
How  would  he  then  dare  to  speak  an  unpleasing  truth  ?  And  if 
he  did  what  would  become  of  him  ?  This  must  never  be  the  case 
while  1  live  among  the  Methodists.  And  Birstall  is  a  leading 
case,  the  first  of  an  avowed  violation  of  our  plan.  Therefore  the 
point  must  be  carried  for  the  Methodist  Preachers,  now  or  never, 
and  I  alone  can  carry  it,  which  I  will,  God  being  my  helper.  You 
are  not  a  match  for  the  silver  tongue,  nor  Broker  Hopper.  But 
do  not,  to  please  any  of  your  friends,  forsake 

Your  true  old  friend, 

John  Wesley. 

The  other  letter  is  addressed  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Dewsbury  House. 

London,  July  80,  1788. 
My  Dear  Brethren, 

The  question  between  us  is,  "  By  whom  shall  the 
preachers  sent,  from  time  to  time,  to  Dewsbury,  be  judged  ?** 
You  say,  "  By  the  Trustees."  I  say,  "  By  their  peers — the 
preachers  met  in  conference."  You  say,  "  Give  up  this,  and  we 
will  receive  them."  I  say,  **  I  cannot,  I  dare  not,  give  up  this." 
Therefore,  if  you  will  not  receive  them  on  these  terms,  you  re- 
nounce connection  with  your  affectionate  brother, 

John  Wesley. 

In  the  Bradford  Circuit  during  the  ministry  of  Messrs. 
Collins  and  Robertshaw  in  1787  several  similar  dissensions 
arose.  At  Eccleshill  an  unseemly  struggle  took  place  as 
to  who  was  to  have  possession  of  the  key  of  the  chapel. 

Eccleshill  Chapel  (the  third  erected  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bradford)  was  built  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1775,    principally   through    the  exertions  of   Zachariah 
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Yewdall  and  Thomas  Yewdall,  "  with  only  a  small  debt 
upon  it."  The  original  trustees  were  John  Child,  Joshua 
Hall,  Abraham  Kilson,  Moses  Crabtree,  John  Sage,  Thos. 
Yewdall,  Thomas  Read,  Thomas  Lee,  and  William  Read. 
The  Trust  Deeds  gave  power  to  the  Trustees  to  choose 
and  dismiss  the  preacher.  Wesley  manifested  much 
anxiety  over  the  settlement  of  the  chapel,  and  many,* 
though  not  recorded  in  his  Journal,  were  his  visits  to  the 
place  in  order  to  accomplish  this  object.  In  the  uncon- 
stitutional settlement  of  the  chapel,  he  not  only  saw  an 
invasion  of  the  connexional  principle  but  a  possible  source 
of  dispute  which  subsequent  events  at  Eccleshill  painfully 
justified.     Wesley  refers  to  this  dispute  in  his  Journal  : 

"1788.  Friday,  2  May.  I  weut  over  to  Bradford.  I  feared 
the  jars  which  had  been  here  would  have  lessened  the  congre- 
gation, but  it  was  as  large  as  ever  I  remember  it  on  a  week 
day,  and  as  deeply  attentive  as  ever.  A  large  number  attended 
again  at  five  in  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon  I  spent  some 
hoars  with  the  Trustees  of  Eccleshill  House  ;t  but  I  might  as 
well  have  talked  to  so  many  posts.  In  the  evening  we  had  a 
lively  congregation  again  ;  to  whom  I  explained  the  former 
part  of  the  fourteenth  of  the  Revelations.  These  had  ears  to 
hear,  and  many  of  them  rejoiced  with  joy  full  of  glory. 
Sun.  4.  It  was  not  without  extreme  difficulty  that  we  could 
get  into  the  church,  but  it  was  worth  all  the  labour.  I  strongly 
applied  those  words  in  the  epistle  for  the  day,  *  The  end  of  all 
things  is  at  hand  ;  be  ye  therefore  sober,  and  watch  unto 
prayer.'  It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  congregation  was  moved  ; 
I  believe  that  hour  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. '' 

Mr.  Wesley,  having  in  this  his  last  sermon  at  Bradford 
dwelt  largely  on  the  solemnities  of  the  last  day,  it  was 
reported  throughout  the  kingdom  that  he  had  ventured 
to  predict  the  very  year  of  the  world's  destruction. 
Mr.  Jlopper  having  written  to  him  on  the  subject,  Wesley 
replied,  "  I  said  nothing  less  or  more  in  Bradford  Church, 
concerning  the  end  of  the  world,  neither  concerning  my 
own   opinion,  but  what   follows  : — that   Bengelius   had 

*  stamp,  i>age  75. 

t  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  house  of  John  Child,  one  of  the  Trustees,  and 
inste;Kl  of  being  restricteil  to  the  Trustees,  was  open  to  all  comers,  **  a  sort  of  town's 
meeting  in  fact."    Stamp,  page  78. 
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fiven  it  as  his  opinion,  not  that  the  world  would  then  end, 
ut  that  the  millennial  reign  of  Christ  would  begin  in  the 
year  1836.  I  have  no  opinion  at  all  upon  the  head  ;  I 
can  determine  nothing  at  all  about  it.  These  calculations 
are  far  above  out  of  my  sight.  I  have  only  one  thmg  to 
do — ^to  save  my  soul  and  those  who  hear  me." 

The  animadversions  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Hopper  caused 
Mr.  Wesley  to  publish  the  sermon  in  question,  which 
bears  the  title,  "  What  is  Man  ?  A  Sermon  on  Psalm 
viii.,  4,"  and  is  dated  "Bradford,  May  2,  1788."  It  is 
numbered  109  in  the  Tract  Series  of  Wesley's  Sermons. 

John  Wesley  does  not  appear  to  have  visited  Bradford 
after  the  4  May,  1788.  He  died  on  the  9  March,  1791, 
in  his  88th  year.  In  the  last  few  months  of  his  life  it 
became  diflBcult  for  him  to  preach.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
relates  that  when  he  heard  Wesley  preach  he  was  sup- 
ported in  the  pulpit  by  two  of  his  preachers.  In  Walker's 
Methodism  in  Halifax^  there  is  a  passage  confirming 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  statement.     Walker  (p.  180)  says  : 

"Though  Mr.  Wesley  did  not  actually  visit  Halifax  (in 
April,  1790),  yet  he  preached  in  the  chapel  at  Bradshaw  on  a 
Monday  morning  in  May.  The  announcement  having  been 
made  at  Halifax  the  day  preceding,  a  congregation  more  than 
sufficient  to  fill  the  chapel  assembled  at  the  hour  of  ten,  during 
which  interval  the  congregation  remained  in  the  chapel  with 
the  greatest  possible  patience.  When  he  arrived  the  scene 
was  truly  affecting.  The  venerable  saint,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Bradford  and  Mr.  Thompson,  ascended  the  pulpit  stairs, 
and  the  congregation  fully  sensible  that  they  were  looking 
upon  one  they  should  see  no  more  in  the  flesh,  burst  into 
tears.  Mr.  Wesley  himself  was  affected,  and  the  feelings  of 
every  one  were  afresh  excited  when  they  beheld  him  who  had 
been  '  mighty  in  words  *  now  requiring  the  aid  of  a  friend 
to  whisper  in  his  ear  the  heads  of  his  discourse.  Such  were 
his  infirmities,  being  eighty-seven  years  of  age,  that  he* was 
obliged  to  be  supported  by  the  two  ministers  in  the  pulpit, 
and  more  than  once  his  memory  entirely  failed  him,  so  that 
their  help  was  necessary  to  the  continuing  of  his  discourse. 
After  service  he  either  returned  in  his  chaise  to  Haworth,  or 
else  proceeded  to  Bradford  ;  I  am  unable  to  ascertain. which.'* 

After  Mr.  Wesley's  death  a  revision  of  the  stations  of 
the  various  ministers  was  made,  and  England  was  divided 
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into  nineteen  districts.  Halifax,  Bradford,  Colne,  Keighley 
and  Huddersfield  Circuits  were  united  in  one  district 
under  the  title  of  the  Halifax  District. 

In  May,  1792,  the  Wesleyan  ministers  of  Leeds,  Brad- 
ford, Wakefield,  Sheffield,  Birstal,  Dewsbury,  and  other 
Circuits  met  at  Leeds,  and  resolved  not  to  separate  from 
the  Church  of  England.* 

In  1792  Messrs.  Joseph  Entwisle  and  John  Grant  were 
appointed  to  the  Bradford  Circuit.  Mr.  Entwisle  re- 
moved to  Leeds,  and  Mr.  Parson  Greenwood,  then  at 
Leeds,  was  appointed  in  his  place  at  Bradford.  Hitherto 
the  ministers  had  been  changed  yearly  or  biennially,  and 
Mr.  Greenwood  appears  to  have  been  the  first  preacher 
who  for  three  successive  years  laboured  in  the  Bradford 
Circuit.  During  his  term  of  office  an  increase  of  260 
members  was  reported. 

In  1802  the  first  female  class  in  the  Bradford  Circuit 
was  formed.     The  members  were  : 

Ann  Stamp  (Leader),  Ann  Ma>\*Bon,  Ann  Blackburn,  Margaret 
Fearnside,  Hannah  Greenwood,  Alice  Shepherd,  Mary  Fawcett, 
Alice  Green,  Mary  Wood,  Sarah  Merill,  Catherine  Stabler, 
Ann  Warburton,  Margaret  M'Fearn,  Sarah  Smith,  Mary  Wil- 
kinson. 

Towards  the  close  of  1805  during  the  ministry  of  the 
Revs.  Alexander  Suter  and  Stephen  Wilson,  there  was  an 
extraordinary  spiritual  outpouring  in  Bradford.  "  For 
several  months  there  was  scarcely  a  sermon  preached,  or 
any  religious  service  held,  under  which  some  were  not 
convinced  of  sin,  or  given  to  rejoice  in  God.  The  doors 
of  the  Octagon  Chapel,  for  ten  or  twelve  weeks,  were 
scarcely  ever  closed  either  by  day  or  night ;  one  party  of 
worshippers  frequently  waitmg  without  until  those  within 
had  fulfilled  the  appointed  hour  of  service.  Preaching, 
during  that  period,  was  of  necessity  almost  laid  aside  : 
no  sooner,  in  many  instances,  was  the  text  announced, 
than  the  cries  of  persons  in  distress  so  interrupted  the 
preacher,  that  the  service  of  the  word  was  at  once  ex- 
changed for  one  of  general  and  earnest  intercession.    Two 

*  Jameses  Higtory  of  Bradford,  page  234. 
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zealous  men,  of  established  piety,  were  for  some  time 
supported  by  the  Society,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
constantly  employed  in  exhorting,  or  praying  with  those 
who  were  in  distress,  or  in  holding  meetings  for  prayer  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.  In  several  instances  love- 
feasts  were  held  in  the  open  air,  no  chapel  being  suffi- 
ciently large  to  accommodate  the  crowds  who  attended 
Irom  the  adjoining  Circuits.  .  .  .  Upwards  of  nine 
hundred  individuals  received  notes  of  admission  on  trial 
into  the  Society  ;  and  at  the  Conference  of  1806  a  net 
increase  of  520  members  was  reported.  Much  there 
doubtless  was,  in  this  religious  movement,  which  some 
deem  indecorous  ;  great  and  extensive  good  was,  however, 
accomplished  ;  but  the  whole  stands  forth  as  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  and  salutary  visitations  ever  witnessed 
in  the  Bradford  Circuit."* 

On  11  February,  1808,  the  first  Methodist  Sunday 
School  in  Bradford  was  begun  under  the  presidency  of 
Rev.  John  Gaulter.  Messrs.  J.  Blackburn  and  W.  Cryer 
were  secretaries,  and  a  committee  of  24  who  undertook 
the  superintendence  of  the  school  in  turn.  In  the 
address  issued  "to  the  inhabitants  of  Bradford,"  it  is 
stated  "there  are  already  more  than  160  teachers  and 
850  scholars."  The  school  was  first  held  in  the  Octagon 
Chapel  and  afterwards  in  Mr.  Richard  Fawcett's  ware- 
house in  Union  Street,  where  for  several  years  the  school 
was  held  rent  free.  The  course  of  instruction  was,  how- 
ever, somewhat  pruuitive,  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
being  taught  by  the  teacher  drawing  his  finger  across  a 
tray  of  sand.    The  acquisition  of  slates  was  a  vast  stride,  t 


•  stamp,  page  86,  based  on  the  relation  of  Rev.  Stephen  Wilson,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal agents  in  this  religious  revival.  Mr.  Wilson  was  born  in  Sunderland,  and  entered 
the  ministry  in  1791,  and  died  in  1856  in  his  98th  year.  His  only  daughter  was 
born  on  June  30,  1805,  and  was  baptised  at  the  Parish  Church  by  Mr.  Wilson's 
friend,  the  vicar,  Rev.  John  Crosse.  Mr.  Wilson's  daughter  married  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Kemshall,  who  died  in  1854.  Mrs  Kemshall  died  in  May,  1902,  in  her  97th  year,  having 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  resided  at  Manningham  and  been  a  class 
leader  at  the  St.  John's  Wesleyan  Church.  Mr.  S.  E  Wilson,  of  The  Trees,  North 
Park  Rood,  Bradford,  is  a  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Wilson, 

f  Cudworth's  MethodUm  in  Bradford,  page  13. 
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In  1823  a  large  school  was  built  in  School  Street,  and 
another  between  George  Street  and  Frederick  Street. 

In  1809  the  Conference  sent  the  following  communica- 
tion to  the  Bradford  Societies  : 

*'  To  the  Stewards  and  Leaders  of  the  Societies  of  the 
Town  and  Circuit  of  Bradford,  Yorkshire 

Manchester,  Augnst  16, 1809. 
Dear  Brethren, 

The  necessities  of  the  Connexion,  and  the 
insufficiency  of  the  Contingent  Fund  to  meet  the  demands 
upon  it,  oblige  us  to  call  on  you  to  exert  yourselves,  in  order 
to  raise  on  the  average  of  all  your  Societies,  at  least  one  penny 
per  week  and  one  shilling  per  quarter  for  each  member,  and 
thus  to  defray  your  own  expenses. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Conference, 

Thomas  Taylor,  President. 
Joseph  Bbnson,  Secretary. 

For  nine  or  ten  years  the  Bradford  Circuit  received  an 
annual  grant  from  the  "  Contingent  Fund  "  of  the  Metho- 
dist Connexion  in  liquidation  of  its  ordinary  deficiencies.* 
Its  contributions  to  that  fund  during  this  period  amounted 
to  £321  8s.  9d.  ;  the  sums  allotted  for  the  purpose  above 
stated  were  £207  17s.  2d.  The  accustomed  grant,  as  in- 
timated in  the  above  epistle,  was  withdrawn.  If  the  time- 
honoured  rule  of  Methodism  of  each  member  paying  a 
penny  per  week  and  a  shilling  per  quarter,  that  is  8s.  4d. 
per  annum,  was  faithfully  carried  out,  there  need  be  no 
complaint  about  want  of  funds. 

The  letter  of  Conference  drew  forth  the  following  reso- 
lution from  the  Preachers  and  Leaders  : 

At  the  Quarterly  Meeting  held  September  30, 1811. 

Present — 
Mr.  Bartholomew,  i 
Mr.  Kershaw,         i  Preachers. 
Mr.  Storey,  ) 

We,  whose  names  are  here  subscribed  being  Leaders^  do 
agree  to  do  our  utmost  to  raise  from  our  separate  Classes  one 
penny  per  week  at  the  least  from  each  member  upon  the 
average. 

*  In  1769  Bradfoid  bad  a  grant  from  this  fund  of  £60  ;  in  1770,  £50  68  8d. ;  in 
1771,  £46  8b.  8d. ;  in  1772,  £100  ISs.  lOd. ;  in  177.%  £149  58.  Od. ;  in  1774,  £20  10b. 
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John  Blackburn  Win.  Merrill 

Wm.  Dufton  John  Morten 

Wm.  Whitaker  Saml.  Gamble 

Watson  Cryer  John  Frankland 

Joseph  Ackroyd  Saly  Wilkinson 

John  Brown  Ann  Feeldin 

Wm.  Midgley  Francis  Riley 

Thos.  Holmes  James  Bower 

John  Clayton,  Daisy  Hill  Nathaniel  Dracup,  Great  Horton 

Thomas  White,  Manningham  John  Wilkinson,  Little  Horton 

Thomas  Ludlam,  Foundry 

Joseph  Fen  ton,  Eccleshill 

Christr.  Thoruton,  Eccleshill 

Jonathan  Turner,  Farsley  Moses  Swain 

Joseph  Tordoff,  Low  Moor  James  Overend,  Calverley 

Abm.  Hawgate,  Bierley  John  Lister 

John  Lee,  Idle  Wm.  Child,  Oreengates 

George  Wright  (his  X  mark),  Brownroyd 

At  the  Conference  of  the  people  called  Methodists,  at 
Burslem  iu  1900,  a  discussion  took  place  as  to  keeping  a 
church  roll  of  the  members.  It  appears  to  have  escaped 
attention  that  at  an  early  period  of  Methodism  catalogues 
of  the  Societies  were  directed  to  be  kept  in  the  several 
Circuits  of  the  Connexion.  The  first  of  this  kind  in  the 
records  of  the  Bradford  Circuit  was  for  the  year  1781. 
Mr.  Stamp  says  it  was  "in  the  hand  writing  of 
Mr.  Mather.  The  document  is  interestingly  minute, 
giving  in  addition  to  the  names  of  the  members,  their 
religious  state — ^whether  "  seekers  of  salvation "  or 
"justified  "  persons,  or  professing  to  be  made  "  perfect  in 
love  " — the  offices  sustained  in  tneir  connection  with  the 
Society,  their  worldly  occupation,  and  generally  also  their 

{>laces  of  residence.  The  following  summary  gives  the 
ist  of  Societies  then  in  the  Bradford  Circuit,  together 
with  the  number  in  Society  at  each  place. 

Members. 

I.  Bradford,  including  Little  Horton  and 

Manningham  -  -  -  293* 

II.  Low  Moor       -  -  -  -     56 

•  The  Leaders  were  Eichard  Stocks,  QeoTge  Render,  William  Hainsworth,  John 
Qarforth,  Richard  Thornton,  Thomas  Haigh,  William  Varley,  Squire  Loftus,  Matthew 
firown,  Isaac  Haigh,  Thomas  Driver,  William  Sugden,  William  Hollings,  Samuel 
Wood,  John  Swaine. 
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Members. 

III.  Great    Horton,    including   Clayton 

Heights  and  Brownroyd      -  -   175* 

IV.  Eccleshill        -  -    *  -  -  105 
V.  Pudsey            -             -             -              -   149 

VI.  Temple  Newsome  -  -  -  36 

VII.  WindhiU         -  -  -  -  91 

VIIL  Dudley  Hill   -  -  -  -  22 

IX.  Cutler  Heights  -  -  -  22 

X.  Bank  Top       -  -  -  -  20 

XI.  Idle 33 

XII.  Farsley           -  -  -  -  18 

XIII.  Calverley        -  -  -  -  16 

XIV.  Farnley           -  -  -  -  20 
XV.  Coat  Gap        -  -  -  -  16 

The  number  in  Society  throughout  the  Bradford  branch 
of  the  Circuit  was  retiu'ned  at  1072,  and  the  Circuit 
Stewards  were  John  Garforth  and  Thomas  Haigh  (grand- 
father of  Thomas  Haigh,  for  many  years  manager  of  the 
Bradford  and  East  Morley  Savings  Bank). 

Though  this  book  was  m  existence  in  1840,  it  has  since 
been  lost  or  misplaced.  There  is,  however,  another 
Catalogue  of  the  Societies  in  the  safe,  a  small  quarto 
labellea  "  Society  Book  for  Bradford  Circuit.  Begun  in 
the  year  1807.  A.  Suter,  Geo.  Gibbon."  (Messrs.  Suter 
and  Gibbon  were  the  ministers  in  the  year  1806.)  The 
last  return  is  for  the  year  1823.  The  book  not  only  con- 
tains a  list  of  the  leaders  and  members  in  each  class,  but 
also  towards  the  end  of  the  volume  particulars  of  the 
Connexional  Collections  and  the  names  of  each  subscriber 
and  the  amount  of  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Cudworthf  has  given  a  summary  of  the  class 
leaders,  members,  and  places  of  Society  for  1807,  when 
the  Bradford  Society  niunbered  1874  members.  The  fol- 
lowing  is  the  last  summary  in  the  Catalogue  for  1823  : 

*  Leaders  at  Great  Horton  were  :  John  Murgatroyd,  Nathaniel  Dracup,  John 
Hodgson,  Richard  Fawcett.  John  Haley,  Jonathan  Hudson,  James  Sharp,  Thomas 
Dob«)n,  John  Shutt,  John  Smith,  James  Wilkinson. 

t  In  his  tract,  MethndUm  in  Bradford^  page  12. 
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Bradford,  1094  members. 

Leaders  :  Joseph  Ackroyd,  John  Brown,  William  Crabtree, 
ThoB.  Haigh,  William  Schofield,  John  Taylor,  John  Spencer, 
John  Frankland,  Wood  Hall  Hill  Top,  J.  F.  Leader  (this  is  a 
new  class  connected  with  Bradford  Moor),  John  Fearnside  (2 
classes),  Undercliffe  Lane  ;  Josh.  Hinchcliffe  (2),  Richard 
Halliday,  Richard  Muff,  Mary  Kellett,  Thomas  Robmsoii, 
Leonard  Metcalfe  (2),  John  Blackburn,  Saml.  Rhodes,  Joseph 
Wilkinson,  James  Hanson,  William  Whitaker  (2),  John  Green- 
wood, Mary  Dal  by,  Nathan  Jowett  (2),  Watson  Cryer,  Michael 
Nelson,  Riohard  Midgley,  James  Rhodes,  Thomas  Butterfield, 
Joseph  Spencer,  Thos.  Holmes,  Benj.  Boyle,  Wm.  Murgatroyd, 
Wm.  Shackleton,  Francis  Ridley,  John  Corless,  Geo.  Clayton, 
John  Thornton. 

Horton,  381  members. 

Leaders  :  Roger  Milnes,  Joseph  Smithies,  Geo.  Dracup  (2), 
Josh.  Hillam,  Joshua  Milnes,  Aaron  Topham,  John  Shepherd, 
John  Thornton,  Samuel  Myers,  Thomas  Ramsden,  Nathaniel 
Dracup,  William  Lee  (2),  Joseph  Ramsden. 

Low  Moor,  242  members. 

Leaders  :  George  Hoyle,  John  Wilkinson,  John  Peel,  George 
Wooler,  Susanna  Brayshaw,  James  Worsnop,  Joseph  Carter, 
James  Pearson,  Abraham  Priestley. 

Clajrton  Heights,  237  members. 

Leaders  :  Joseph  Crowther,  John  Holdsworth,  Thomas  Wil- 
kinson, Richard  Milnes,  Moses  Swain,  John  Birkbeck,  Jonas 
Barker,  jun.,  George  Scholes,  Thos.  Shepherd,  Isaac  Tempest. 

Dudley  Hill,  252  members. 

Leaders  :  Thomas  Ludlam,  Henry  Butler,  Jonathan  Hill, 
Thomas  Halliday,  Thomas  Owrid,  Joshua  Clayton,  Wheatsheaf 
Class,  S.  L.  Ld. 

Woodhouse  Hill,  14  members. 
Leader  :  H.  Butler. 

Bierley  Class,  11  members. 

Daisy  Hill,  6  members. 
Leader  :  John  Clayton. 

Heaton,  23  members. 
Leader  :  W.  Britton. 
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Manningham,  76  members. 

Leaders  :  Thomas  Midgley,  Thomas  White. 

Bm'net  Field,  63  members. 
Leader  :  Jonas  Wilkinson  (2). 

Brownroyd  and  Little  Horton,  47  members. 

Leaders  :  Daniel  Thorp,  John  Swaine,  James  Thorp. 

Collier  Row,  54  members. 

Leaders  :  John  Bennett,  Thomas  Hudson,  George  Priestley, 
William  Holdsworth. 

Farsley,  39  membera 

Leaders  :  Jonathan  Tarner,  James  Turner. 

Total  number  in  the  Circuit,  2545. 

The  early  Methodists  were  not  burdened  with  many 
collections  for  connexional  funds.  It  appears  from  the 
above  return  the  four  collections  which  were  made  in  1813 
were  as  under  : 

Kingswood  and  Woodhoose  Orove 
Preachers'  Fund  ... 
Yearly  Collection... 
First  Mission  Collection 
2nd  Mission  Collection 

N.B. — The  reason  why  this  collection  was  so  large  was  Dr. 
Coke  made  it  in  the  Chapel  at  Bradford.  He  also  obtained 
a  very  handsome  subscription  of  between  seventy  and 
eighty  pounds. 

Thomas  Bartholomew  (Preacher). 


£    s. 

d. 

...    21    1 

0 

...    18  15 

0 

...    39    6 

0 

...    20    0 

0 

...     28  10 

6 
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COUNCIL. 

President : 
Mr.    harry    SPEIGHT. 

«-oFncio:  Vice-Presidents :  ^«,^ 

Mr.  J.  A.  CLAPHAM  Mr.  JOHN  LISTER,  M.A. 

Rbv.  BRYAN  DALE,  M.A.  Mr.  THOMAS  LORD. 

Mr.  J.  N.  DICKONS  Mr.  J.  J.  STEAD. 

Mr.  C.  a.  FEDERER.  Mr.  BUTLER  WOOD. 

Treasurer  : 
Mb.  WILLIAM  GLOSSOP. 

Beckett^B  Bank  Chambers. 

Hon.  Secretaries: 

KOnoRIAL  C>  RBXnOKDINO 

Mr.  C.  a.  FEDERER,  Mr.  THOMAS  HOWARD, 

8,  Hallfield  Road.  16,  Piccadilly. 

Librarian : 
Mr.  J.  A.  CLAPHAM,  Dene  Royd,  Shipley. 

Members  of  Council : 


Mb.  W.  M.  BROOKES 
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PLANS    OF    BRADFORD, 

BY    THK    LATE 

SAMUEL    OLDFIELD    BAILEY. 

Read   before   the   Society   3rd    Xovember^    1883^ 
(With  Additions  by  the  Editor). 


HPLAN  of  a  town  may  be  considered  to  be  what  a 
portrait  is,  a  likeness  or  record  at,  or  up  to,  a 
certain  time.  As  every  succeeding  portrait  of  an 
individual  shews  more  hues  and  marks  of  age,  so  does 
the  plan  of  a  town  or  district  indicate  the  progress  or 
decay  of  such  a  place  by  the  number  of  roads,  streets,  or 
buildings  it  contains.  Admitting  this  statement  to  be 
true,  a  complete  set  of  plans  of  such  a  town  and  borough 
as  Bradford,  shewing  its  progress  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  present,  the  increased  number  of  buildings  and 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  vast  development  of  its  trade 
and  industries,  must  be  to  every  student  of  history  and 
to  every  lover  of  what  relates  to  his  native  town  or  the 
place  where  he  may  have  been  for  years  a  resident,  a 
treasure  of  great  value  and  of  deep  and  intense  interest. 
The  earliest  plan  of  Bradford  that  1  have  been  able  to 
find  is  one  reproduced  in  Mr.  Claridge's  History  of  the 
BraxJford  Grantma?'  School,  which,  although  being  what 
may  be  termed  a  skeleton  plan,  yet  shews  more  of  the 
leading  thoroughfares  and  of  the  outskirts  than  the  second 
one  in  Mr.  James's  History  of  Bradford,  which  latter  is  a 
copy  of  the  central  portion  of  the  original  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Hailstone,  of  Walton  Hall.  Mr.  James  says,  ''  It 
appears  from  parts  of  the  plan  which  I  could  not  include 
in  the  cut,  that  there  were  a  few  scattered  houses  in 
Goodmansend  and  Barkerend  ;  all  else  besides  that  which 
is  shewn  in  the  cut  is  delineated  as  verdant  fields,  with 
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here  and  there  a  straggling  house."  The  first  plan  dates 
from  the  time  of  Charles  1.,  the  second  from  about  the 
year  1700. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  two  plans  there  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  much  increase  in  the  number  of  build- 
ings during  the  period  of  fifty  years,  the  difference  of 
their  respective  dates.  This  may  be  accounted  for  in  the 
shock  which  the  prosperity  of  Bradford  had  sustained  in 
the  Civil  War.  Mr.  James  says,  "No  other  town  in 
these  quarters  suffered  so  much.  In  a  hundred  years 
subsequent  to  the  war  the  town  had  not  recovered  from 
its  effects." 

The  next  item  calling  for  notice  is  an  outline  sketch  of 
Bradford,  which  is  reproduced  as  a  frontispiece  to  this 
article.  It  was  drawn  by  Warburton,  Somerset  Herald, 
in  1715,  together  with  similar  sketches  of  other  towns, 
the  original  drawing  being  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.  Although  projected  in  perspective,  it  possesses 
all  the  interest  and  value  of  a  map,  especially  when  con- 
fronted with  the  plan  of  1700  reproduced  in  James's 
Histm^y  of  Bradford, 

The  next  plan  is  a  much  superior  one,  both  as  to  size 
and  details.  It  is  dated  1802,  and  the  title  states  that  it 
was  sui-veyed  and  delineated  by  John  Johnson.  It  was 
published  by  Messrs.  Dixon  &  Hindle,  land  agents  and 
surveyors  of  this  town  in  1876.  One  of  the  first  things 
to  be  noticed  is  the  new  road  of  Maimingham  Lane, 
connected  with  the  town  by  Skinner  Lane  and  Northgate  ; 
also  New  Street,  connecting  the  bottom  of  Kirkgate  with 
the  Bowling  Green.  The  suburbs  of  Hundercliffe,  Bold- 
shay  Hall,  Miry  Shay,  Crow  Trees,  Scarr  Hall,  and  their 
approaches  and  residences  are  well  delineated.  The  Piece 
Hall  and  the  Bradford  Canal  are  both  clearly  shewn  ;  the 
former  erected  and  the  latter  completed  within  a  year  of 
each  other — 1773  and  1774  ;  these  are  evidences  that 
the  town  was  making  considerable  progress,  and  gradually 
becoming  a  great  commercial  centre.  The  townships  of 
Bowling,  Horton  and  Manningham  are  not  included  in 
this  map. 
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The  next  plan  is  a  very  interesting  one  though  only 
shewing  the  town  proper,  yet  there  are  several  features 
in  it  deserving  of  notice  ;  one  is  a  very  well-engraved 
view  of  the  Parish  Church,  vicarage,  and  the  old  Leeds 
stage-coach  ;  the  public  buildings  are  made  conspicuous 
by  their  dark  shading,  and,  being  numbered,  can  be 
readily  found  in  the  reference,  which  shews  the  town  to 
have  increased  its  accommodation  for  religious  worship, 
for,  besides  the  Parish  Church,  there  are  New  or  Christ 
Church,  two  Methodist  Chapels  (Kirkgate  and  East- 
brook),  one  Primitive  Methodist,  two  Baptist  (Westgate 
and  Zion),  one  Unitarian  in  Chapel  Lane,  one  Independent 
Chapel  in  Horton  Lane,  one  Roman  Catholic,  Stott  Hill, 
Friends'  Meeting  House,  Wakefield  Road,  besides  the 
Court  House,  Piece  Hall,  Glass  Works,  Dispensary,  Free 
Grammar  School,  School  of  Industry,  New  Market,  Post 
OflSce,  Bradford  Old  Bank,  Wakefield  Bank,  Dewsbury 
Bank,  Savings  Bank,  and  News  Room.  The  date  is  1825. 
This  plan  was  surveyed  by  L.  Atkinson,  Bradford,  and 
lithographed  by  H.  G.  James,  Manchester. 

The  plan  succeeding  this  is  dated  1832,  and  is  engraved 
from  an  actual  survey  by  John  Wood.  It  is  still  fuller 
of  details  than  the  preceding  one.  It  extends  from 
Eastbrook  House  on  the  east,  to  Silsbridge  Mills  on  the 
west,  and  from  Sunnybank  on  the  north,  to  the  Wheat- 
sheaf  Toll  Bar,  Wakefield  Road,  on  the  south.  It  con- 
tains the  names  of  many  Bradford  families,  viz.  :  Pollard, 
Cousen,  Wadsworth,  Mann,  Bridges,  Rawson,  Outhwaite, 
Bower,  Giles,  Fitzgerald,  Wright,  Harris,  &c.  Eastbrook 
House,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Charles  Harris,  is  shewn 
with  its  ornamental  grounds,  plantation  and  fishpond,  and 
I  have  been  informed  by  persons  who  remember  it,  that 
it  was  a  very  beautiful  place  fifty  years  ago. 

The  next  is  a  small  plan  of  the  borough  as  determined 
by  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Honoiu'able  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament,  1833.  It  is  a  very  good 
and  complete  plan,  though  on  a  small  scale.  It  com- 
prises the  townships  of  Bradford,  Bowling,  the  two 
Hortons,  and  Manningham,  and  shews  very  distinctly  in 
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colour  the  suburban  residences  of  Clock  House,  White 
House,  Hill  Top,  Bolton  C^ottage,  Bolton  House,  Mann- 
ingham  Lodge,  Scarr  Hall,  Urow  Trees,  Miry  Shay, 
Bolshaw  Hall,  Undercliffe,  Bowling  Hall,  Horton  House, 
&c.,  some  of  which,  trom  the  thinly-populated  neighlx)ur- 
hood,  must  have  been  very  charming  places  to  live  in. 
There  is  a  reference  containing  the  amount  of  population 
at  that  period,  from  which  it  appears*  that  Bradford 
possessed  a  population  of  23,223,  Bowling,  5,958,  Great 
and  Little  Horton,  10,782,  and  Manningham,  3,564, 
making  a  total  for  the  whole  borough  of  4*3,527.  This 
plan  was  printed  and  published  by  Kemp  &  Sowerby, 
lithographers  and  land  surveyors,  Leeds. 

We  now  come  to  a  time  that  is  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  past,  for  hitherto  the  traffic  and  communication 
from  place  to  place  in,  and  for  some  considerable  distance 
around,  Bradford  had  been  by  roads  and  canals  ;  but  a 
new  era  had  begun  in  the  history  of  the  town,  and  a 
fresh  and  strong  impetus  given  to  the  trade  and  prosperity 
of  the  district,  for  in  1846  the  railway  line  connecting 
Leeds  with  Bradford  was  opened  for  traffic,  and  for  the 
first  time  on  a  plan  of  the  town  and  borough  it  is  now 
shewn.  This  plan  was  surveyed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Dixon, 
land  and  mineral  surveyor,  in  the  years  1844,  1845  and 
1846.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  plan,  well  arranged  and  got 
up,  with  the  townships  clearly  defined  in  colour,  and 
shewing  at  a  glance  the  private  residences,  parks,  and 
estates  of  the  Bradford  gentry.  On  it,  too,  is  shewn  the 
Infirmary,  besides  a  well-engraved  view  of  the  sa^ie  taken 
from  the  south-east,  which,  with  the  engraved  arms  of 
the  Lister,  Eawson,  Bridges  and  Paley  families,  together 
with  the  Bradford  arms,  considerably  ornament  and  give 
finish  to  the  whole  plan.  From  the  reference  we  learn 
that  Bradford,  at  the  date  of  publishing,  contained  nine 
churches,  thirty  chapels,  thirteen  national  church  schools, 
twenty  dissenting  schools,  and  thirty  public  buildings. 
The  population  was  67,000. 

I  may  here  observe  that  the  Bradford  arms  on  this 
plan  are  wanting  in  certain  particulars,  viz.  :  the  well  in 
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the  centre  of  the  shield,  and  the  motto  ;  the  crest  also 
possesses  a  tongue  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
present  crest,  nor  does  it  agree  with  .the  legend  in  con- 
nection with  the  boar's  head. 

We  see  on  this  plan  also  delineated  Bowling  Ironworks, 
established  in  1789.  Mr.  James  says:  "A  partnership 
was  formed  in  that  year  between  John  Sturges  the  elder, 
of  Wakefield,  John  Sturges  the  younger,  of  Bowling 
Hall,  Richard  Paley,  of  Leeds,  William  Sturges,  of 
Datchett  (Bucks.),  and  John  El  well,  of  Falling,  ni  San- 
dall  Magna,  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  ironfounders 
at  Bowling  and  Falling  for  forty  years." 

A  reproduction  of  Dixon's  plan,  on  the  reduced  scale 
of  TV  of  an  inch  to  the  mile,  was  lithographed  in  1850  by 
Messrs.  Masser  &  Bailey,  to  accompany  Ibbetson's  LHrec- 
tory  of  Bradford, 

In  June,  1866,  the  proprietors  oi  \\\^  BroAlfovd  Renew 
issued  a  plan  of  Bradford,  drawn  on  the  scale  of  100 
yards  to  the  inch.  It  was  lithographed  by  S.  O.  Bailey, 
and  the  execution  of  the  work  was  in  every  respect 
greatly  in  advance  of  anything  that  had  been  done  pre- 
viously. Among  those  of  its  features  which  indicate  the 
march  of  progress  in  the  town  we  note  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  Alexandra  Theatre  (now  Theatre  Royal)  in 
Manningham  Lane,  marking  the  first  break  in  the  quiet 
respectability  which  up  to  that  time  had  reigned  from 
Piper's  Grave  right  through  to  Park  Gates,  and  had  so 
far  managed  to  pull  along  without  a  single  shop  of  any 
description.  The  new  theatre  was  built  by  a  limited 
company  and  opened  in  1863. 

In  1872,  Mr.  S.  O.  Bailey  published  a  Pocket  Block 
Plan  of  the  town  of  Bradford,  on  the  scale  of  200  yards 
to  the  inch,  to  accompany  Smith's  Directory  of  Bradford. 

The  Qext  plan  was  published  by  Messrs.  Walker  and 
Thornton,  land  surveyors,  in  October,  1873,  and  litho- 
graphed by  S.  O.  Bailey.  It  is  of  a  very  convenient  size 
for  the  table,  and  shews  the  boundaries  of  the  borough, 
and  also  the  boundaries  of  the  townships  and  wards. 
There  is  a  distinction  between  the  shading  of  the  public 
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buildings  and  dwelling-houses.  The  altitudes  are  given 
in  feet  above  the  mean  water  at  Liverpool  in  figures.  On 
this  plan  is  shewn  Peel  Park  and  Lister  Park,  with  the 
sites  of  intended  parks  at  Bowling  and  Horton  ;  likewise 
the  cemeteries  of  Undercliffe  m  the  north-east  and 
Scholemoor  in  the  south-west.  It  also  shews  Manningham 
Mills,  suggested  lines  of  railway,  many  projected  new 
roads,  the  Corporation  new  reservoir,  Horton  Bank  Top, 
Bradford  sewage  defoecation  works,  near  to  Frizinghall 
Mill,  and  the  new  railway  station  at  Frizinghall.  It  may 
also  be  stated  that  two  villas,  erected  by  Messrs.  Abraham 
and  Joseph  Mitchell,  manufacturers,  for  their  own  occu- 
pation, in  Bowling  Park  and  Wood,  are  shewn,  but  the 
most  important  feature  of  the  plan  is  that  it  includes  the 
newly-incorporated  township  of  Bolton,  and  also  the 
Bradford  coat-of-arms. 

The  next  plan  was  published  in  1880,  by  S.  O.  Bailey, 
lithographer,  of  Bradford,  and  was  on  a  large  scale,  about 
eight  chains  to  an  inch  ;  it  shews  clearly  and  distinctly 
every  building,  and  the  names  of  every  private  residence 
of  any  consequence.  The  details  of  this  plan,  with  the 
elaborate  and  ornamental  work  in  every  part,  along  with 
the  varied  information  it  contains,  render  it  a  most 
valuable  one,  especially  as  it  is  on  so  large  a  scale  that 
even  the  private  gardens  and  grounds  of  the  different 
villa  residences  are  distinctly  shewn.  This  plan  was  pre- 
pared by  Joseph  Hard  wick,  C.E.,  Bradford  ;  its  size  is 
about  four  feet  square,  and  contains  the  new  township  of 
Bolton. 

The  last  plan  was  published  in  1882  by  Mr.  B.  Walker, 
land  surveyor  and  valuer,  of  Bradford.  Though  published 
on  the  same  scale  as  the  one  in  1873,  viz.,  six  inches  to  a 
mile,  it  is  about  one-third  larger,  as  it  shews  the  newly- 
incorporated  townships  of  AlJerton  and  Heaton  on  the 
north-west  side  of  the  borough,  and  also  the  hamlets  of 
Thornbury  and  Tyersal  on  the  east  side.  It  shews  a  large 
increase  both  of  dwellings  and  mills,  and  also  the  new 
Birkshall  gas  works,  then  in  course  of  construction  at 
Laisterdyke,  the  new  ornamental  parks  of  Horton  and 
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Bowling,  and  the  site  of  the  proposed  recreation  ground  at 
Bradford  Moor  ;  the  Bradford  and  Thornton  railway  from 
Exchange  station  through  Horton  to  the  horough  boun- 
dary, and  also  the  branch  from  such  line  of  railway  to 
City  Road  ;  the  new  road  called  Park  Avenue,  with  the 
cricket  and  football  grounds  adjoining  thereto  on  the 
south  side,  immediately  opposite  the  new  railway  station  ; 
the  new  engine  shed  adjacent  to  Bowling  Back  Lane, 
constructed  Dv  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company, 
and  also  the  site  of  the  new  goods  shed  and  siding  for  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company.  It  likewise 
shews  the  new  arrangement  of  wards  rendered  necessary 
by  the  extension  of  the  borough. 

Besides  these  there  have  been  several  plans  of  portions 
of  the  borough  published  from  time  to  time  ;  one  of  the 
centre  of  the  town  by  S.  O.  Bailey  in  1861.  This  was 
prepared  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Hart,  land  agent  and  sur- 
veyor, of  Bradford.  It  extends  from  Valley  Mills  on  the 
north,  to  Ripley's  mill-dam  on  the  south,  and  from  Gar- 
nett's  mill  on  the  east,  to  St.  Andrew's  Church  on  the 
west,  and  is  printed  in  black  and  two  tints  ;  the  churches 
are  printed  in  solid  black,  the  chapels  in  a  dark  shade, 
and  other  public  buildings  in  a  lighter  shade.  Another, 
of  the  central  portion,  taken  from  Messrs.  Dixon  and 
Hindle's  plan,  was  published  by  Mr.  Henry  Gaskarth, 
bookseller,  Bradford,  in  1871.  A  small  pocket  plan  was 
published  by  S.  O.  Bailey,  shewing  Peel,  Lister,  Horton 
and  Bowling  Parks,  coloured  green,  and  the  public  build- 
ings coloured  red,  with  all  the  improvements  to  the 
present  time  ;  and  the  last  one  (taken  from  the  plan 
published  by  S.  O.  Bailey  in  1880),  was  inserted  in  the 
Post  Office  Directory,  published  oy  Messrs.  Wm.  Byles 
and  Sons,  Bradford,  which  also  shewed  the  four  parks 
and  the  new  recreation  ground  at  Bradford  Moor. 


THE    FIRST    BRADFORD    BANK. 

BY 

WILLIAM     CUDWORTH. 

(^With  an  Ilhittration.') 


^T^HE  story  of  the  first  Bradford  Bank  cannot  fail  to 
^^  be  of  interest  to  Bradfordians,  whether  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  banking  account  or  otherwise. 
Unfortunately  its  history  is  somewhat  obscure,  especially 
as  to  the  date  of  its  inception  and  the  precise  locality 
where  the  banking  business  was  carried  on,  although 
from  what  follows  those  premises  were  probably  situate 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Well  Street  or  Broadstones.  It 
is  scarcely  likely,  however,  that  the  amount  of  business 
transacted  at  any  time  during  its  career  was  of  such  a 
character  as  to  necessitate  the  erection  of  a  special 
buUding. 

There  appears  to  be  no  doubt,  however,  as  to  the 
perso7inel  of  Messrs.  Leach,  Pollard  &  Hardcastle,  the 
first  Bradford  bankers,  although  several  dates  have  been 
assigned  as  the  period  of  their  commencing  the  business. 
Mr.  James,  the  Bradford  historian,  says  tne  firm  was  in 
existence  in  1760,  adding  that  he  had  seen  notes  issued 
by  the  above-named  partnership  of  that  date,  but  we 
have  no  such  evidence  before  us. 

The  following  extract  from  a  document  in  my  possession, 
dated  1777,  may  be  termed  the  "  articles  of  association," 
by  means  of  which  the  respective  parties  named  entered 
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into  co-partnership  in  the  "  art,  trade,  or  business  of 
bankers  "  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years,  viz.  : 

"  Agreed  by  and  between  Thomas  Leach,  of  Riddlesden,  in  the 
county  of  York,  Esquire ;  William  Pollard,  of  Halifax,  in  the  said 
county.  Merchant ;  and  William  Ilardcastle,  of  Bradford,  in  the  said 
county.  Merchant,  as  follows,  that  is  to  say — 

"  The  said  Thomas  Leach,  William  Pollard,  and  William  Hardcastle, 
in  consideration  of  the  good  opinion,  trust,  and  confidence  they 
mutually  have  of  and  in  each  other,  and  for  the  bettering  and  im- 
proving of  their  respective  estates  and  fortunes,  have  concluded  and 
agreed  and  by  these  presents  do  and  each  of  them  doth  mutually  and 
reciprocally  agree  to  and  with  each  other  to  be  and  continue  copartners 
in  the  art  trade,  or  business  of  bankers  for  the  term  and  space  of 

fourteen  years  to  be  accounted  from  the day  of  last 

past,  if  the  said  parties,  or  any  two  of  them  shall  happen  so  Jong  to 
live,  subject  to  the  presents  and  agreements  hereinafter  mentioned,  the 
same  joint  trade  or  business  to  be  managed  and  carryed  on  in  such 
room  or  apartment  in  Bradford  aforesaid,  as  is  now  employed  for  suck 
purpose  by  the  said  William  Hardcasiley*  or  in  such  other  house,  room  or 
apartment  as  the  said  parties  shall  mutually  agree  upon.  And  for  the 
better  managing  and  carrying  on  the  said  joint  trade  or  business  the 
said  Thomas  Leach,  William  Pollard,  and  William  Ilardcastle  have  as 
a  present  stock  made  up,  brought  in,  and  put  together  amongst  them 
the  sum  of  three  thousand  pounds  of  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain, 
which  is  to  be  accounted  and  taken  for  their  capital  on  joint  stock  in 
the  proportions  following,  to  wit,  one  thousand  pounds  part  thereof  by 
the  said  Thomas  Leach,  one  thousand  pounds  other  part  thereof  by  the 
said  William  Pollard,  and  one  other  thousand  pounds  residue  thereof 
by  the  said  William  Ilardcastle." 

For  the  due  perfoimance  of  the  several  contracts  en- 
tered into  in  the  above  agreement,  each  of  the  parties 
concerned  bound  himself  in  the  sum  of  £500. 

From  the  occurrence  of  the  words  italicised  in  the 
above  extract  it  would  appear  that  William  Hardcastle 
had,  prior  to  1777,  done  a  little  banking  on  his  own 
account.  Indeed  there  is  evidence  of  several  substantial 
Bradford  men  acting  as  money-lenders  nmch  earlier  than 
the  date  of  the  above  co-partnership,  but  the  banking 
concern  of  Leach.  Pollard  &  Hardcastle  was  undoubtedly 
the  first  legally  constituted  bank  in  Bradford  having 
power  to  issue  scrip  for  the  value  of  which  the  firm  was 
responsible. 

*  The  italics  are  not  in  the  original  document. 
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The  "room"  or  "apartment"  in  which  the  banking 
business  was  to  be  carried  on  is  twice  referred  to  in  the 
articles  of  association,  and  in  one  instance  the  amount  of 
rental  is  also  given,  but  the  situation  of  the  "  room  "  is 
not  mentioned.  I  think  it  probable  that  it  would  be  near 
Broadstones,  and  that  it  would  form  a  portion  of  a  ware- 
house in  "  Hardcastle  Lane,"  where  the  Hardcastle  family- 
had  long  been  located.  In  proof  of  this  assumption  the 
following  indentures  may  be  cited,  viz.  : 

June,  1730. 

Inden.  bn.  John  Hardcastle,  of  Barkerend,  Clothier,  and  Judith 
his  wife,  and  Sarah,  widow  of  Thomas  Hardcastle,  late  of  Bradford, 
Clothiei^  and  William  Hardcastle,  of  Bradford,  Clothier  (sons  of  the 
said  Sarah  and  Thomas  Hardcastle),  of  the  one  part ;  and  Thomas 
Hardcastle,  of  Bradford,  Cordwayner  (youngest  son  of  the  said  Sarah 
and  Thomas  Hardcastle),  of  the  other  part.  Sale  to  Thos.  Hardcastle 
of  two  cottages,  called  G owing  Houss,  situate  near  the  Church  Bridge 
in  Bradford,  and  to  a  street  called  Broadstones,  with  two  parcels  of 
land  adjoining  thereto,  and  set  out  for  garden  steads. 

Consideration,  £44. 

July,  1751. 

Inden.  betn.  Thos.  Hardcastle,  of  Bradford,  Woolstapler,  and 
Mary  Telford,  of  Folly  Hall,  Northowram,  witnesseth  that  for  the 
bettering  of  their  condition  they  agreed  to  enter  into  the  art  and 
mystery  of  buying  and  selling  and  bartering  of  wool,  for  the  term  of 
seven  years,  to  be  carried  on  in  the  shop  in  Bradford  now  used  by  the 
said  Thos.  Hardcastle  And  for  the  better  carrying  on  of  such  trade 
they  mutually  agreed  to  invest  between  them  the  sum  of  £900  of 
good  and  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain. 

So  riecently  as  1845,  Joseph  Hardcastle  &  Sons  carried 
on  the  busmess  of  woolstaplers  in  Hardcastle  Lane, 
Mr.  William  Hardcastle,  one  of  the  sons,  afterwards 
emigrating  to  Australia.  The  above  premises  were  sub- 
quently  tenanted  by  Mr.  J.  Buckley  Sharp  as  an  auction 
room.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  site  of  Broadstones 
and  Hardcastle  Lane  is  now  absorbed  in  Forster  Square. 

Thomas  Leach,  one  of  the  partners  of  the  above-named 
firm,  was  a  member  of  the  family  owning  and  residing  at 
West  Riddlesden  Hall,  near  Keighley.  In  the  articles  of 
association  he  is  styled  "  Esquire,"  as  distinguished  from 
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his  two  partners,  who  are  called  "merchants."  The  way 
in  which  the  Leach  family  acquired  the  Riddlesden  estate 
was  somewhat  remarkable.  It  came  to  them  failing  male 
issue  of  the  Maudes,  the  previous  possessors,  and  the 
tradition  is  that  the  last  of  the  Maudes  in  possession 
reared  a  family  of  seven  sons  and  one  daughter.  This 
daughter  danced  at  the  marriage  feast  of  her  seven 
brothers,  every  one  of  whom  died  childless.  She  married 
in  1634  John  Leach,  and,  surviving  all  her  seven  brothers, 
carried  the  Riddlesden  property  over  to  the  Leach  family. 
That  family  continued  at  Riddlesden  till  the  year  1854, 
when  it  became  extinct  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Wm.  Leach, 
the  last  of  two  worthy  brothers  who  had  lived  together 
for  nearly  three-quartei's  of  a  century.* 

The  remaining  partner,  William  Pollard,  is  described 
as  of  Halifax,  and  was  not  improbably  connected  with 
the  Bradford  family  of  that  name. 

However  long  Messrs.  Leach,  Pollard  &  Hardcastle 
may  have  traded  together  as  bankers,  it  is  certain  that 
they  came  to  grief  in  August,  I78U  In  August  of  that 
vear  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlowe  issued  a  commission  of 
bankruptcy  against  all  three  partners  at  the  suit  of 
Nathan  Jowett,  of  Clockhouse,  one  of  the  principal 
creditors,  he  having  previously  advanced  them  the  sum 
of  £800,  receiving  as  security  four  shares  in  the  newly- 
opened  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal.  On  May  15th,  1782, 
Mr.  Jowett  received  of  Samuel  Lister,  Esq.,  for  two 
shares  of  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  sold  to  him  by 
the  Commission  against  Messrs.  Leach,  Pollard  &  Hard- 
castle, the  sum  of  £102.  Thus  ended  the  business  tran- 
sactions of  the  first  Bradford  Bank. 

Some  light  was  thrown  upon  those  transactions  in  July, 
1877,  during  the  demolition  of  Stott  Hill  Hall,  occupying 
the  site  of  Captain  Street,  when  a  bundle  of  bankers' 
drafts,  &c.,  was  found  concealed  in  the  oaken  ceiling. 
Similar  documents  were  also  found  concealed  in  an  old 
building  on  the  site  of  the  present  Central  Post  Office. 

•   Viiiif  "  Rimnd  about  Brad/onir 
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The  following  is  a  copy  of  one  of  the  bank  drafts  re- 
ferred to,  viz.  : 


Uradford 
Arm*, 


BRADFORD   BANK. 


26th  July,  1780.        £30. 


Fifty  days  after  date  pay  to  Messrs.  Abraham 
Botver  A  Co.  or  order,  thirty  pounds,  value  received. 

For  Leach,  Pollard  Jt  Self 

IVm.  Hardcastle^  jun. 

To  Metirt,  Mildred^  Mtutt^man^ 
and  Walker, 

Bankert^ 
London, 


In  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  draft  appear  the  Brad- 
ford arms,  the  shield  containing  three  bugle  horns,  with 
boar's  head  for  crest.  The  sign  for  a  "  well,"  which 
usually  appears  in  the  Bradford  arms,  is  absent.  There 
were  between  thirty  and  forty  drafts  in  the  roll  discovered 
at  the  Old  Hall,  varying  in  amounts  from  five  pounds 
upwards.  The  drafts  were  nearly  all  endorsed,  and  bore 
signs  of  having  frequently  changed  hands. 

The  Old  Hall  at  Stott  Hill,  where  the  bulk  of  these 
Old  Bradford  relics  were  found,  was  at  the  period  of  the 
collapse  of  the  bank,  the  residence  of  Joseph  Priestley, 
the  principal  manager  of  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Navi- 
gation, which  important  position  he  held  for  nearly  fifty 
years.  He  died  in  181 7,  and  soon  afterwards  an  elaborate 
marble  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  the 
Canal  proprietors  in  Bradford  Parish  Church.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  bank  drafts  were  in  Mr.  Priestley's 
possession  at  the  time  of  the  collapse  of  the  bank,  and 
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were  stowed  away  either  in  disgust  or  in  the  fond  hope 
that  at  some  time  they  might  become  negotiable. 

Mr.  Priestley's  son,  Captain  Priestley,  succeeded  him 
at  the  Old  Hall,  which,  in  the  early  part  of  last  century, 
was  a  centre  of  "  light  and  leading  "  in  Bradford.  The 
residence,  however,  sadly  degenerated,  and  became  one  of 
the  lowest  lodging-dens  in  the  neighbourhood,  when  it 
was  acquired  by  the  Corporation  for  street  improvements. 
Abranam  Bower,  to  whose  order  the  above  draft  was 
made  payable,  was  a  member  of  an  old  Bradford  family 
long  resident  at  Town-end  House,  opposite  the  present 
New  Inn,  Tyrrel  Street.  At  the  period  named,  however, 
the  New  Inn  was  the  private  residence  of  the  Aked 
family. 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  Bradford  Old  Bank  ^or 
Harris's)  is  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  having  been  tne 
first  banking  establishment  of  permanent  standing  in 
Bradford.  The  Old  Bank  was  commenced  in  1803  by 
Edmund  Peckover  and  his  nephew,  Charles  Harris,  both 
being  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Their  iSrst 
premises  were  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  present  Bank 
Street,  which  derived  its  name  from  that  circumstance. 

By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  W.  Glossop,  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  B.  H. 
and  A.  Society,  we  are  enabled  to  give  a  facsimile  of  one  of 
the  bank  drafts  issued  by  the  firm  of  Leach,  Pollard  &  Hard- 
castle.  As  usual  it  is  signed  by  Win  Ilardcastle,  jun.,  on 
behalf  of  his  firm,  and  was  issued  in  1780,  the  year  before  that 
in  which  the  firm  went  into  bankruptcy.  The  draft  is  endorsed 
by  H olden  &  Swaine,  who,  we  believe,  were  in  the  wool  trade 
at  Bradford. 
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XXXVI. 

Morion,  SI   Minch,  1591, 

/f^nmibUS  CbriSti  jfibelibUd  ad  quos  hoc  pr«sens  scriptum 
tA\J  pervenerit,  THOMAS  IlODGESON  de  BoLLYNGE  in  com.  Ebor., 
^•^  jeoman,  THOMAS  Sharpe,  Robertus  Boothes.  et  Willmus 
Feilde  de  llORTON  in  Bradforddale  in  dicto  com.,  yeomen,  Salutem 
in  Dno.  serapiternam.  SCifltlS  nos  pfatos  Thomam  Hodgeson, 
Thomam  Sharpe,  Robtum  Boothes,  et  Willmum  Feilde  pro 
diversis  bonis  causis  et  consideracionibus  nos  specialiter  ad  hoc  movent, 
de  nobis  et  heredibiis  nostris,  Tradidisse,  Concessisse,  Feoffasse,  et  hoc 

psenti  scripto  nostro  indentato  Confirmasse  Edwardo 
Mortimer  de  Ilt^rton  pdicta  in  dicto  com.,  clothier, 
totas  illas  pcellas  terrae  prati  et  pasturi©  subsequentes, 
continentea  per  estimacionem  octo  acras  terrse  prout 
modo  admensurantur  et  limitantur,  sive  sint  plus  sive 
minus,  existentes  pcell.  vaster,  communis  sive  moras 
de  et  in  Horton  pdicta  in  pdicto  com.  Ebor.  prout 
jacent  et  abuttant  ibm.  videlicet  quinque  acras  et 
dimid.  eadem  per  estimationem  jacentes  divisim  in 
duobus  locis,  ex  occidentali  latere  viae  ducentis  inter 
domum  mansionalem  pdicti  Edwardi  et  Revey 
Halle,  viz.  una  parcella  earundem  quinque  acrarura 
et  dimid.  abutt.  ex  australi  latere  terras  et  heredita- 
menta  pdicti  Edwardi  Mortimer,  et  ex  boriali  pte. 
vise  ducentis  inter  Clayton  et  Bradforde,  et  altera 
parcella  earundem  quinque  acrarum  et  dimid.  jacet  et 
abutt.  ex  australi  latere  pdictee  via)  ducentis  inter 
Clayton  et  Bradforde  et  ex  oriental i  latere  terrarum 
RlCARDl  Kellett,  clerici,  et  alia  parcella  pdictarum 
octo  acrarum  contineris  quinque  rodas  per  estimacionem 
jacet  in  Le  upper  Moore  de  Horton  pdicta  pcell.  exis- 
tent, quinque  acrarum  per  estimacionem  coniunctim 


Thomas  HodgaoOf 

yeoman, 

of  Bowling, 

ThomajH  Sharpe, 

veoman, 

of  Horton, 

Robert  Booui, 

yeoman, 

of  Horton, 

WiUiam  Field, 

yeoman, 

of  Horton, 

being  feoffeen  of 

Horton  Moor  or 

Common,  ani^  to 

Edward  Mortmier, 

clothier,  of  Horton, 

eight  acres  of  land 

upon  the  Moor, 

consisting  of 

{a)  Five  and  a  half 

acres  lying  in  two 

separate  lots  on  the 

west  side  of  the 

road  leading 

between  Revey  Hall 

and  Mortimer's 

dwelling-house ; 

one  lot  lying 

between  Mortimer's 

land  on  the  south 

and  the  Bradford 

and  Clayton  Road 
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on  the  north  j  the 
other  lot  lyinfr 
ifo 


below  the  liradiord 

and  Clayton  Road 

and  having  the 

lands  of  Kicliard 

Kellett.  clerk. 

on  the  east  side  ; 

{b)   A  plot  of   five 

roodn,  lying-  in 

Horton  Upper  Moor 

being  part  of  the 

intake  allotted 

jointly  to 

Edward  Mortimer, 

Richard  Clayton, 

Jolin  HollinA. 

ThoR.  Bariudoi  gli. 

and  othen) ; 

(c)  A  parcel  of  one 

acre  and  one  rood, 

adjoining  the  road 

at  the  top  end  ; 

{d)  The  residue 

bounded  botli  east 

and  west  by 

Mortimei  's  bind. 


limitat.  et  assignat.  pdicto  Edwakdo  Mortimer, 
RiCARDo  Clayton,  Johi.  Hollyns,  et  Thom^e 
Barraolough,  et  aliis  ;  ac  etiam  aliani  parcellam 
contin.  per  estimacionem  unam  acram  et  unam  rodam 
per  estimacionem  habens  viam  in  super  et  per  eandem. 
Residuum  pdictarum  octo  acrarum  terrse  jacet  et 
abutt  ibm.  super  terras  pdicti  Edwakdi  Mortimer 
ex  orientali  et  occidentali  parti  bus  cum  ptin.  in  Horton 
pdicta  in  pdicto  com.  Ebor  'babeildum  Ct  TLCWCW^ 
bWttX  totas  supradictas  pel  I.  terrse,  prati,  et  pasturae 
modo  mensuratas  contintes  per  estimacionem  octo 
acras  sive  sint  plus  sive  minus  cum  omnibus  et  singulis 
ceteris  pmissis  cum  suis  ptin.  universis  superius  pcon- 
cessis  in  Horton  pdicta  pdicto  Edwardo  Mortimer, 
heredibus  et  assignatis  suis  ad  solum  et  proprium  opus 
et  usum  ipsius  Edwardi  Mortimer,  heredum  et 
assignatorum  suorum  in  ppetuum,  salve  capitalibus 
dms.  feodi  illius  per  servitia  inde  prius  debita  et  de  iure 
consueta.  JBt  prcOICtUS  Edwardtts  Mortimer  pro  se,  heredibus 
et  assignatis  suis,  convenit  et  concedit  ad  et  cum  pdictis  feoffatoribus, 
hered.,  executor.,  et  administr.  suis  per  psentes  quod  ipse  pdictus 
Edwardus  Mortimer,  hered.  et  assignat.  sui,  ad  et  super  rationabilem 
requisicionem  pdictorum  feoffatorum  et  eorum  diutius  viventis,  heredum 
vel  assignatorum  suorum,  aut  alicuius  eorum,  quo  vis  tempore,  et  de 
tempore  in  tempus.  in  posterius  in  ppetuum,  super  monicionem  triginta 
dierum,  bene  et  sufficienter  reparabunt,  emendabunt,  et  manutenebunt, 
et  quilibet  eorum  reparabit,  emendabit,  et  manutenebit  pro  rata  parte 
et  porcione  sua,  viam  vel  vias  adiacentes  ad  sive  iuxta  pmissa  sibi  per 
psentes  pconcessa  quando  et  quotiescunque  necesse  fuerit,  ac  etiam  si 
contingat  aliquam  actionem  vel  actiones  factam  vel 
factas  in  posterius  pduct.  vel  psecut.  fore  versus 
aliquem  occupatorem  sive  tenentem,  vel  aliquos  occu- 
patores  sive  tenentes,  ibm.  de,  pro,  vel  concernent. 
moras,  vasta,  vel  comunias  de  Horton  pdicta,  sive 
aliquam  partem  eorundem  nuper  sive  aliquo  tempore 
infra  spatium  septuaginta  annorum  iam  ultimo  elap- 
sorum,  inclus.  vel  separat.  aut  in  posterius  includend., 
quod  tunc  pdictus  EDWARDUS  Mortimer,  heredes  et 
assignati  sui  et  quilibet  eorum  super  consimilem  requi- 
sicionem pdictorum  feoffatorum  et  tenentum  els  vel 
eorum  alicui  faciendum  reddent  et  solvent  et  quilibet 
eorum  reddet  et  sol  vet  seu  solvi  facie  t  pro  rata  parte 
et  porcione  sua  pmissorum  in  defensione  pdict.  sect, 
talem  sive  tales  summam  vel  summas  pecuniaB  qualem  vel  quales 
legitime  et  equaliter  assess.,  taxat.,  vel  imposita  fuerit  super  ipsos  sive 
eorum  aliquem  per  pdictos  feoffatores  et  alios  tenentes  de  Horton 
pdicta  sive  per  maiorem  partem  eorum.  ^tfl  tHIllCU  quod  pdcti 
feoffatores  et  eorum  quilibet,  hered.  et  assignat.  sui  pro  rata  parte  et 


Retierving 

(a)  The  duP8  to  the 

lord  of  the  manor; 

{b^  The  oblijration 

of  contributing  pro 

ntA  to  the  expense 

of  defending  the 

eudoflure  of  the 

moor  NgaiiiHt  any 

claimants ; 

[r.)  The  obligation 

of  keeping  the 

roads  in  repair ; 

('/)  The  coal  mining 

rightH  of  the  lord  of 

the  manor, 

John  Lacy, 

of  Cit>mwellbottom. 
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porcione    sua    premissorum    eadem   per   omnia   consimiliter   facient, 
reddent,  et  solvent,   £t  pccterca  pdictus  Edwakdus  Mortimer 
convenit  et  concedit  pro  se,  heredibus  et  assignatis  suis  ad  et  cum 
pdictis  feoffatoribus  et  eorum  diutius  vivent.  heredibus  et  assignatis 
suis  per  psentes  quod  si  contingat  talem  vel  tales  summani  vel  summas 
pecuniae  qualem  vel  quales  legitime  et  equaliter  in  posterum  taxat., 
assess.,  vel  imposita  fuerint  super  ipsum  pdictum  Edwakdum  MORTI- 
MER,  heredes   vel   assignatos   suos  sive  eorum  aliquem  per  pdictos 
feoffatores  et  tenentes  sive  per  maiorem  eorum  partem  sic  impendendum 
pro  defensione  soctar.  ac  actionum  pdictarum  ut  prefertur,  a  retro 
fore  non  solut  post  assessionem  et  taxationem  earundem  per  spatium 
triginta  dierum  si  petatur,  quod  tunc  pdictus  Edwardus  MORTIMER, 
heredes  et  assignati  sui  pro  quolibet  tali  defectu  foriffaciet  et  perdet 
pdictis  feoffatoribus  et  aliis  tenentibus  de  Ilorton  pdicta,  heredibus  et 
assignatis  suis  triplicem  summam  pdictae  taxationis  sive  assessamenti 
sic  sibi  impositi  vel  imponend.  in  forma  dicta  nomine  penae,  et  quod 
bene   licebit    eisdem    feoffatoribus   et  tenentibus   et   cuiiibet  eorum 
heredibus  et  assignatis  suis  in  pdictas  octo  acras  terrse  superius  per 
psentes  preconcessas  cum  ptin.  et  in  quamlibet  inde  pcellam  intrare  et 
distringere  pro  qualibet  tale  summa  sic  foriffacta  toties  quoties  eundem 
contigerit  sic  aretro  fore  et  non  solut.  ut  pfertur  districtione  quod  ibm. 
sic  inventas  et  capt.  licite  asportare,  subducere,  removare,  effugare, 
imparcare,  et  psentem  vendicionem  de  eisdem  facere  et  quamlibet  talem 
summam   sic  foriffactam  et  perditam   nomine   pense   inde   percipere, 
levare,  et  tenere  aliquo  in  hoc  psenti  scripto  indentato  conten.  in  con- 
trarium  inde  non  obstante.    HC  Cttatll  pdictus  EDWARDUS  MORTIMER 
pro  se  et  heredibus  suis  convenit  et  concedit  ad  et  cum  pdictis  feoffa- 
toribus et  heredibus  suis  per  psentes,  quod  bene  liceat  JOHANNI  LA(^y 
de   Crumwellbothom,   armigero,   heredibus   et  assignatis    suis    et 
cuiiibet  eorum,  quo  vis  tempore  et  de  tempore  in  tempus  in  posterius  in 
ppetuum,  ad  libitum  eorum,  habere,  tenere,  occupare  pti.  et  gaudere 
omnes  et  singulas  fodinas  sive  puteos  carbonum  nunc  existentes  sive  in 
posterum  habend.,  faciend.,  effodiend.,  occupand.,  vel  utend.  de,  in,  et 
super  pdictas  moras,  vasta,  et  communias  de  Ilorton  pdicta,  vel  super 
pmissa  superius  per  psentes  pconcessa  una  cum  omnibus  viis,  passagiis, 
privilegiis,   et  consuetudinibus   quam   antehac   occupat.,   usitat,   vel 
consuet.  fuerit  per  pdictum  Johannem  Lacy  sive  aliquem  antecess- 
orum   suorum   dominorum  pdicti  Manerii  sive  Dominii  de  IlORTON 
pdicta  absque    ullo    impedimento,    molestacione,   interruptione,   sive 
incumbrancia  pdicti  Edwardi  MORTIMER,  heredum  vel  assignatorum 
suorum,  aliquo  superius  contentum  in  contrarium  inde  non  obstante. 
Et    1105    PCro,    pdicti    Thomas    IIodgeson,    Thomas    Sharpe, 
ROBERTUS  BooTHES,  et  WlLLMUS  Feilde,  totas  supradictas  acras 
terrse.  cum  omnibus  et  singulis  ceteris  pmissis  cum  suis  ptin.  universis 
superius  pconcessis  eidem  Edwardo  Mortimer,  heredibus  et  assign- 
atis suis  ad  opus  et  usum  supradict.  et  modo  et  forma  pdictis,  contra 
nos  pfatos   Thomam    Hodgeson,    Thomam    Sharpe,    Robertum 
lioOTHES,  et  VVillmum  Feilde,  et  contra  unumquemque  nostrum,  et 
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contra  heredes  et  assignatos  nostros  et  cui usque  nostrum,  warrant! za- 
bimus  et  in  ppetuum  defendeiuus  per  psentes.  Ju  CUIUS  tRcl  testi- 
monium uni  pti  huius  psentis  scripti  indentati  penes  pfatuui  Edwardum 
Mortimer  remanenti,  nos  pfati  THOMAS  IIoDGEsoN,  Thomas 
Sharpe,  Robertus  Boothes,  et  Willmus  Feilde,  sigilla  nostra 
apposuimus,  alteri  vero  pti  eiusdeiii  scripti  indentati  penes  nos  pfatos 
Thomam  Hodgeson,  Thomam  Sharpe,  Robertum  Boothes,  et 
WlLLMUM  Feilde  remanenti,  pfatus  Edwardus  MORTIMER  sigillum 
suum  apposuit. 

Datum  ultimo  die  mensis  Martii  anno  regni  Dominaj 
Elizabethse  Dei  gratia  Angliee,  Francise,  et  Hibemiai 
Reginaj,  fidei  defensoris,  &c.,  tricesimo  quarto. 

Tho.  Hodgson.        A  me,  Thoma  Sharppe. 

R.  C.  X 


Witnesses: 
William  Mortimer, 
John  Walker, 
William  Swayne, 
Thomas  Taylor, 
Samuel  Taylor. 


Endorsement. 


S€t5tUa  de  et  infra  script,  terris  et  ten.  cum  ptin.  (hoc  scripto 
prius  sigillato)  rite  et  pacifice  habita  et  liberata  fuit  per  infradictos 
Thomam  Hodgeson,  Thomam  Sharpe,  Robtum  Boothes,  et 
Willmum  Feilde,  in  ppriis  eorum  psonis  infranominato  Edwardo 
Mortimer  et  hered.  suis  secundum  tenorem,  vim,  formam,  et  effectum 
huius  presentis  scripti  indentati,  in  psentia  WiLLMI  MORTIMER,  JuN,, 

JoHANNis  Walker,  Willmi  Swaynb,  Thom^  Taylbr,  Samu- 

ELIS  Tayler,  et  aliorum. 


XXXVII. 

Norton,  14  March,  1619/20. 

/f^mnibUS  CbrfSti   jfibelibUS   ad  quos  hoc  presens  scriptum 

JAxJ    pervenerit,  Thomas  Cookb,  de  BRADFORD,  in  com  Ebor., 

^^      yeoman,  salutem  in  domino  sempitemam.    SClflttS  me  pfatum 

Thomam  Cooke  tam  pro  et  erga  complementum  et  pformacionem 

quarundam   convencionum   quarundam   indenturarum,   geren.   datum 

huius  psentis  scripti,  factas,  inter  me  pfatum  THOMAM    CoOKE  et 

Graciam,  modo  uxor  mea,  ex  una  parte,  et  WiLLUM  BOOTHE,  sen., 

de  Horton  in  Bradforddale  in  dicto  com.,  clothier,  et 

WiLLUM  BoOTHE,  jun.  (filium  et  heredem  apparentem 

pdicti  Willi  Boothe,  sen.)  ex  altera  parte,  quam 

pro   diversis   aliis   bonis  causis  et   consideracionibus 

me  specialiter  ad  hoc  movent.,    HrHdtdtSSC,    con- 

cessisse,  barganizasse,  vendidisse,  alienasse,  feoffasse, 

et    confirmasse,    et    hoc    psenti     scripto     meo     per 

et  de   me,   heredibus    et    assignatis    meis,    tradere, 

concedere,  barganizare,  vendere,  alienare,  feoffare,  et 

confirmare  pfatis  WiLLMO  BOOTHB  sen.,  et  WiLLMO 

Boothe,  jun.,  heredibus  et  assignatis  suis  Uotas 


Thomas  Cooket 

yeoman, 

of  Bradford,  and 

Orace,  his  wife, 

release  to 

William  Booth,  sen. 

clothier,  of  Horton, 

and  William  Booth, 

jun.,  his  son  and 

heir  apparent,  three 

clofaes  in  Oreat 

Horton  called 

Sonthfield  Closes,  in 

the  tenure  of 
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iMabeiu  oiedhiu,  illas  tres  clausuras  teiraB,  prati,  et  pasturse  conimuniter 
^^*rt  oran  wTSte^  vocatae  SOUTHPBILD  Closes  cum  ptin.  continentes 
and  meMiuure  aiBo  per  estiiiiacioneui  quatuor  acras  sive  sint  plus  sive 
laaabeiia  GiedhiU.      niiuus,    situata;,    lacentes,   et    existentes    in   Horton 

Magna  in  dicto  com.  Ebor.,  modo  in  tenura  sive  occu- 
pacione  ISSABBLLu£  Glbadhill,  viduse,  assignati  vel  assignatorum 
suorum ;  et  quae  quidem  pdictae  tres  clausurae  vocatse  SOUTHPBILD 
Closes  modo  sunt  vel  nuper  fuerunt  pcellae  spectand.  terrae  ptinen. 
cuidam  messagio  sive  tenemento  in  Ilorton  Magna  pdicto  modo  quoque 
in  tenura  sive  occupacione  dictae  ISSABELLiE  Glbadhill  vel 
assignatorum  suorum  XQllH  cum  omnibus  et  singulis  viis,  aquis, 
aquarum  cursibus,  boscis,  subboscis,  commoditatibus,  easiamentis,  et 
hereditamentis  quibuscunque  pdictis  tribus  clausuris  sive  earum  alicui 
quovismodo  spectantes  vel  ptinentes  sive  ad  vel  cum  iisdem  modo  vel 
communiter  dimiss.,  usitat.,  vel  occupat  aut  reputat.,  accept ,  capt. 
vel  cognit.  prout  partes,  parcellae,  vel  membra  earundem  vel  alicuius 
inde  partis  sive  pcellae  HC  reversionem  et  reversiones,  remanerium  et 
remaneria,  oumium  et  singulorum  supra  barganizat.  pmiss.  HC  CttHtlt 
totum  statum.  ius,  titulum,  interesse,  usum,  proprietatem,  clamen.  et 
demand,  quaecunque  mei  pfat.  Thom^  Cookb,  de,  in,  ad,  vel  ex 
pdictis  tribus  clausuris  vocat.  SOUTHPBILD  CLOSES,  ac  ceteris  supra- 
barganizatis  pmissis,  ac  de,  in,  ad,  vel  ex  aliqua  inde  parte  sive  pcella, 
ac  omnes  redditus  annualia,  proRtua,  et  pecuniae,  summas  quascunque 
reservatas  super  aliquam  dimissionem  vel  aliquas  dimissiones,  con- 
cessionem  vel  concessiones,  antehac  factis  sive  concessis  pmissis  vel 
alicuius  inde  partis  sive  pcellae.  'babClldUtll  Ct  'ScnCUDUlU  pdictas 
tres  clausuras  vocat  SOUTHPBILD  CLOSES  ac  cetera  omnia  et  singula 
pmissa  superius  per  presentes  concessa,  cum  omnibus  et  singulis  suis 
ptinen.  et  quamlibet  inde  partem  pfatis  WiLLMO  BOOTHS  senior  et 
WiLLMO  BOOTHE  junior,  heredibus  et  assignatis  suis,  ad  solum  et 
proprium  opus  et  usus  ipsorum  WiLLMI  BOOTHB  senior  et  WiLLMI 
Booth E  junior,  heredum  et  assignatorum  suorum  in  ppetuum  (de 
capital  ibus  dominis  feodi  illius  per  servicia  inde  prius  debita  et  de  iure 
consueta).  Et  CQO  PCfO  pfatus  THOMAS  CoOKB  et  heredes  mei, 
pdictas  tres  clausuras  vocat  SOUTHPBILD  CLOSES,  ceteraque  omnia 
et  singula  supraconcessa  pmissa  cum  suis  ptinen.  universis  et  quamlibet 
inde  partem  pfatis  WiLLMO  BoOTHB  senior  et  WiLLMO  BOOTHS 
junior,  heredibus  et  assignatis  suis,  ad  solum  et  pprium  opus  et  usus 
ipsorum,  WiLLMI  BooTHB  senior  et  WiLLMI  BoOTHB  junior,  here- 
dum et  assignatorum  suorum  in  ppetuum,  modo  et  forma  ut  pdictum 
est,  contra  me  pfatum  Thomam  CoOKE  et  pdictam  Graciam  modo 
uxorem  meam,  heredes  et  as-^ignatos  meos  et  eorum  quemlibet  waran- 
tizabimus  et  in  ppetuum  defendemus  per  psentes.  3u  CUtUS  TCi 
UCBtimOntUm  ego  pfatus  Thomas  Cookb  huic  psenti  scripto  meo 

sigillum  meum  apposui. 
8a^e?T?ier  Datum  dccimo  quarto  die  Martii  Anno  Regni  domini 

John  Fearnieyl  nostri  Jacobi,  Dei  gratia  Angliae,  Franciae,  et  Hibemiae 
NaUian^yier,  Regis,  fidei  defensoris,  &c.,  decimo  septimo,  et  Scotiae 
Caleb  WatBon.'        quinquagesimo  tertio,  1619.  Tho.  CoOKB. 
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Endorsement. 

S€t3tlld  de  et  in  infradictis  tribus  clausuris  vocat.  Southfeild 
Closes,  ac  de  et  in  ceteris  omnibus  et  singulis  infraconcessis  pmissis 
cum  ptin.  (hac  charta  prius  sigillata)  rite  et  pacifice  data  et  deliberata 
fuit  die  et  anno  infrascripto  per  infradictum  Thomam  Cooke  in  sua 
ppria  psona  infranominata,  WiLLMO  BOOTHB  sen.  et  WiLLMO 
BOOTHE  jun.  et  heredibus  suis,  secundum  tenorem,  vim,  formam,  et 
effectum  huius  presentis  scripti,  in  psentia  eorum  quorum  nomina  sunt 
subscripta. 

Samuel  Taylbr,  John  Ffearnblby,  Joshua  Cookb, 
Nathan  Tayler,  Caleb  Watson. 


XXXVIIL 

Norton,  5  February,  159112. 

/f^mnibUa  CbrfStf  jf tbeltbUS  ad  quos  hoc  psens  scriptum  per 
L\\J     venerit,  Robbrtus  Collingson  de  Horton  in  Bradforddale  in 
^•^     com.  Ebor.,  filius  et  heres  apparens  WiLLMi  Collingson  de 
Horton  pd.  in  dicto  com.  Ebor.,  husbandman,  Salutem  in  dno.  Sempi- 
ternam.     SciHttS   me  pfatum  Kobertum    Collingson  pro  diversis 
bonis  causis  et  consideracionibus  me  specialiter  ad  hoc  moventes  et 
pvocantes  XEtH^tDiSSCt  concessisse,  feoffasse,  et  confirmasse,  et  hoc 
psenti  scripto  meo  de  et  pro  me,  heredibus  et  assignatis  meis,  tradere, 
concedere,  feoffare,  et  confirmare  pfato  Willmo   Collingson,  patri 
dicti  Hobbrti,  et  assignatis  suis,  Totam  illam  plenam  medietatem  sive 
dim.  partem   unius  domi   cotagii   sive   tenementi,  et 
omnium  edificiorum,  structur.,  horr.  et  gard.  eidem      Robert  CoiiizLson, 
pertin.,   et    medietatem    sive    dim.    partem    duarum      huHband^^ion 
clausurarum  terrse,  prati«  et  pasturae,  cum  ptin.  situat,      and  heir  apparuit 
jacent,  et  existent,  in   Horton   pdicta   eidem   domo     ^son.i^mey^to" 
cotagio    sive    tenemento    adjacent,    et    ptinent.,    et        his  father  the 
abuttant.  super  terras  Johannis  Armitagb  de  Kirkles,      cora^eUuse  and 
generosi,  ex  australi  parte,  et  super  mor.  sive  com.  de    jij'nortM^tenaiSed 
Horton  pdicta  ex  boreali  parte,  modo  in  tenura  sive     by  wiUiam  CoUin- 
occupacione  pfati  WiLLMi  Collingson,  assignati  sive    '^OTie^Mmt^th?* 
assignatorum  suorum.  DcCtlOtl  omnia  alia  tenementa,     J"^1j^'  ^"^  ^^ J 
terras,    prata,    boscos,    subboscos,    pasturas,    aquas,       i^,  and  on  the" 
aquarum  cursus,  vias  et  passagia,  commoditates,  easi-     "^^Jwch  hu^Se?'' 
amenta,  et  hereditamenta  quaecunque  pdictae  medietati     had  granted  to  him 
sive  dim.  parti  dicti  domi  cotagii  sive  tenementi  et    ^^  "tiuSe^vs  *^ 
duarum  clausurarum  terrsB,  prati,  et  pasturse  quoque  preriousfy. 

modo  ptin.,  ac  omnia  scripta,  cartas,  et  evidenc.  per  se 
tangent,  vel  concern,  pmissa.   Quae  omnia  et  singula  pmissa  ego  pfatus 
Robbrtus  Collingson  habui  ex  dono  et  concessione  Willmi,  patris 
mei,  prout  per  cartam  suam  gerens  datum  secundo  die  instantis  mensis 
Februarii,  inde  mihi  et  heredibus  meis  confec.  in  ppetuum.  plenius  liquet 

BB 
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et  apparet.  'babCllbUni  Ct  UcncnbUm  pdictam  medietatem  sive 
dim.  partem  pdicti  domi  cotagii  sive  tenementi  et  duarum  clausurarum 
terrae,  prati,  et  pasturas,  necnon  cetera  omnia  et  singula  pmissa  superius 
per  psentes  pconcessa,  cum  onmibus  et  singulis  suis  ptin.  pfato  Willmo 
COLLINGSON  et  assignatis  suis  pro  et  durante  termino  vitas  suae  natur- 
alis.  Decapitalibus  dominis  feodi  illius  per  servicia  inde  prius  debita 
et  de  iure  consueta.  Et  CQO  PCCO  pfatus  Robertus  Collingson  et 
heredes  mei  pdictam  medietatem  sive  dim.  partem  pdicti  domi  cotagii 
sive  tenement©  et  dictarum  duarum  clausurarum  terrae,  prati,  et  pasturae 
necnon  omnia  et  singula  pconcessa  pmissa  cum  suis  ptin.  universis  pfato 
WiLLMO  CoLLiNGSON  et  assignatis  suis  Ad  solum  et  pprium  opus  et 
usum  ipsius  WiLLMi  et  assignatorum  suorum  pro  et  durante  termino 
vitae  suae  natural  is  ut  [xiictum  est,  contra  nos  et  heredes  et  assignatos 

nostros  warrantizabimns  et  per  psentes  defendemus. 

j^n^u^r/       ^'^  cuius  rei  testtmoutum  ego  pfatus  Robbrtus 

Robert  Law',  OOLLINGSON  huic  psenti  scripto  meo  sigillum  meum 

Jamea  Thornton,       ^  nnnan i 
Thomas  Lwter,  apposui. 

wiiUamLaw,  Datum   quiuto   die   mensis    Februarii    anno    regni 

Abraiiam  lister.      (jominaB  nostraB  Elizabethae,  dei  gratia  Angliae,  Fran- 
ciae,  et  ilibemiae  reginae,  fidei  defensoris,  &c.,  tricesimo  quarto,  1591. 


Endorsement. 


SCi3tn^  ^^  ^^  ^^  infradicta  medietate  sive  dim.  parte  infradicti 
domi  cotagii  sive  tenementi  et  infradictarum  duarum  clausurarum 
terrae,  prati,  et  pasturae,  ceterisque  pmissis  cum  ptin.  (hac  charta  prius 
sigillata)  rite  et  pacifice  data  et  deliberata  possessio  fuit  per  infranomi- 
natum  Robbrtum  Oollingson  in  sua  ppria  psona  infradicto  Willmo 
COLLINGSON  et  assignatis  suis,  secundum  tenorem,  vim,  formam,  et 
effectum  huius  scripti,  in  psentia  JoHis  Lister,  Robbrti  Law,  Jaoobi 
Thornton,  Thomas  Lister,  Willmi  Law,  et  mei,  Abraham  Lister. 


XXXIX. 

ffeatoriy  12  November ^  1720. 

♦f^^AEC  est  finalis  concordia  facta  in  Curia  domini  regis  apud 
lU  Westm.  crastino  Scti.  Martini  anno  regnoque  Georgii  dei  gra. 
Magnae  Britanniae,  Franciae,  et  Uibemiae  regis,  fidei  defens., 
et  a  conquist.  septimo,  coram  Pbtro  King,  Johb  Blbncowe,  Robto 
Tract,  Robto  Dormer,  Justic,  et  aliis  dni.  regis  fidelibus  tunc  ibidem 
peentibus.  Inter  Josbphum  Field,  generosum,  quer.,  et  Josbphum 
Gawkroggr  et  Isabellam  uxorem  eius,  deforcs.,  de  uno  mesuagio, 
uno  cotagio,  uno  horreo,  octo  acris  terrae,  quatuor  acris  prati,  octo  acris 
pasturae,  comm.  pasturae,  praeter  omnibus  aisiam.  et  comm.  turbar.,  cum 
ptin.  in  Ueaton,  unde  plit  convencionis  susc.  fuit  inter  eos  in  eadem 
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Curia,  scilicet  quod  pdicti  Josbphus  Gawkroger  et  Isabella  recogn. 
pdicta  terr.  et  coiiim.  cum  ptin.  esse  ius  ipsius  Josephi  Field,  ac  ilia 
qu8B  idem  Joseph  us  habet  de  dono  pdictorum  Josephi  Gawkroger  et 
Isabella  ac  ilia  remiser.  et  quietclam.  de  ipsis  Josepho 
Gawkroger  et  Isabella  et  hered.  suis  pdicto  Foot  of  pine 
Josepho  Field  et  hered.  suis  in  ppetuum ;  et  propterea  ^^w^^gv^^* 
iidem  Josbphus  Gawkroger  et  Isabella  concesser.      ,    H*^°  \ 

,    1         J      .      .  T  J    •      •  J.  Joaeph  Field,  of 

pro  se  et  hered.  ipsms  Josephi  quod  ipsi  warant.  Heaton,  gentiemuu 

pdicto  'Iosepho  Field  et  hered.  suis  pdicta  ten.  et  Joseph iJdiiabeiia 

comm.  cum  ptin.  contra  pdictos  Joseph um  Gawkroger  (iawkrog«r, 

et  IsABEfiLAH  et  hered  ipsius  Josephi  in  ppetuum,  ac  SSS^?!^  wtugT 

ulterius  iidem  Josbphus  Gawkroger  et  Isabella  one  feim,  eight  * 

.  1  J,    .      .        T  1    •      •      acres  of  land,  four 

concesser.  pro  se  et  hered.  ipsius  ISABELLiE  quod   ipSl        acres  of  meadow, 

warant  pdicto  Josepho  Field  et  hered.  suis  pdicta  ten.    ^tiSf,  ritSated  at 
et  commoditates  cum  ptin.  contra  pdictos  Josephum        Heaton,  with 
Gawkroger  et  Isabkllam  et  hered.  ipsius  Isabella    ^Sdeia^n^feS; 
in  ppetuum.    Et  pro  hac  recogn.  remissione  quietclam. 
warant.  fine  et  concordia  idem  Josephum  Field  dedit  pdictis  Josepho 
Gawkroger  et  IsABELLiE  sexaginta  libr.  sterlingos. 


INSCRIPTION  ON  A  BRASS  TABLET  IN 
ST.   HILDA'S  CHURCH,  WHITBY. 


To  the  Glory  of  God  and  in  Thankful  Memory 

OF 

JOHN     TURNER,    M.A., 

Of  the  University  of  Oxford, 

Sometime  an  Assistant  Curate  of  Whitby, 

Who  Died  10th  March,  1884, 

His  LOVING  Mother,  Martha  Turner,  of  Westfield, 

Bradford,  in  this  County, 

Built  the  Transepts  and  Vestries  of  this  Churc^h,  and 

GAVE  the  Chancel  Screen,  Transept  Screens, 

Choir  Stalls,  and  Sedilia. 


**^n  Zb)i  preeence  ie  ttxiwcM  of  ]oi2/' 


HAWKS  WORTH    HALL    AND    ITS 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

BY 

HARRY    SPEIGHT. 
(Read  before  the  Society^  February  ISth^  1903.) 

With  lliree  Illustrations, 

'^^HE  rustic  and  retired  little  village  of  Hawksworth, 
^^  with  its  picturesque  old  Hall,  is  so  familiar  to  the 
people  of  Bradford,  and  presents  so  many  features 
of  attraction  in  its  pleasant  scenery  and  wide  and  beauti- 
ful views, — not  to  mention  its  extensive,  lately-formed 
golf  links* — that  one  may  excuse  surprise  at  the  absence 
of  any  particular  record  about  it. 

The  principal  historical  life  of  the  place  centres  round 
the  old  manor-house,  which  must  always  have  been  a 
notable  building,  and  still  is,  in  its  antique  gables  and 
contemporary  decorations,  one  of  the  most  charming 
manorial  residences  of  the  early  Jacobean  period  remain- 
ing in  Yorkshire.  By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Duncan  G.  Law, 
the  present  lessee  of  the  hall,  the  Council  of  this  Society 
was  privileged  last  year  to  inspect  its  interesting  interior 
and  surroundings,  and  to  that  visit  is  mainly  due  this 
present  record. 

As  to  its  early  history  we  know  nothing  positive  until 
the  10th  century,  when  Athelstan  "the  Glorious" 
achieved  his  great  success  over  the  pagan  Danes  in  the 
year  937.  It  was  in  accordance  with  a  vow  which  he 
made  in  case  of  victory,  to  liberally  endow  the  ancient 
churches  of  York,  Beverley,  and  Ripon,  that  Hawksworth 
came  to  the  See  of  York,  as  part  of  the  manor  of  Otley, 
and  of  the  extensive  and  valuable  Liberty  of  Cawood, 

*  Of  the  Bradford  Golf  Clnb,  o[)ened  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.,  now 
Prime  Minister,  November  19th,  1900. 
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Wistow  and  Otley,  granted  at  the  same  time.  No  original 
charter  of  Athelstan  is  known  to  exist,  and  the  old 
English  rhymed  chai'ters  of  Athelstan,  so  often  quoted, 
are  compositions  of  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  century.* 
But  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler  observes  {vide  MemoiiMs  of 
Ripon  I.  page  33)  that  they  may  never  nave  l^een  intended 
to  deceive  anyone,  but  only  to  be  more  easily  committed 
to  memory  than  the  original  charters. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  grant  of  Otley, 
with  Hawksworth,  by  Athelstan  to  the  See  of  York,  was 
a  genuine  concession,  an  opinion  which  is  confirmed  by 
the  writ  of  Quo  Warranto  8th  Edward  I.  (1279),  when 
the  Archbishop  of  York  was  summoned  to  answer  by 
what  warrant  he  claimed  to  hold  his  lands  in  York, 
Beverley,  Ripon,  Otley,  Sherburn,  &c.  To  which  the 
Archbishop  made  answer,  that  King  Athelstan  gave  the 
said  manors  to  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  his  successors 
before  the  Conquest,  from  which  time  all  the  Archbishops 
of  York  have  enjoyed  the  said  liberties  ;  that  afterwards 
King  Henry  I. ,  son  of  the  Conqueror,  did  amongst  divers 
other  liberties,  grant  to  the  Archbishop  infangtheof  [the 
right  to  take  thieves]  in  the  aforesaid  lands  by  his 
charter,  which  he  produced  in  court,  t  This  settled  the 
matter,  and  Hawksworth,  as  will  be  seen,  continued  the 
right  of  the  Archbishops  of  York  for  a  long  period  sub- 
sequently. They  had  court  and  gallows  at  Otley,  and 
all  felons  taken  within  their  Liberty  they  had  power  to 
execute  and  appropriate  their  property.^  I  may  also 
observe  that  the  Archbishops  of  York  had  property  in 
another  Hawksworth,  in  co.  Notts,  {see  Gray's  Regist, 
A.D.  1241).    They  had  the  patronage  of  the  church  there. || 

By  the  above  grant  our  Hawksworth  continued  a 
member  of  Otley  parish  for  more  than  nine  hundred  years, 
until  it  was  formed  in  the  year  1854  into  the  separate 
ecclesiastical  parish  of  Hawksworth-cum-Esholt.      It  is 

*  The  original  is  in  the  British  Musenm,  ef  Cott.  Cftarters,  iv.  18. 

t  Sen  my  Upper  Whar/edalc^  pages  45-6. 

X  The  privileges  granted  by  Athelstan  are  printed  in  Leland's  Coll.  iti.,  110,  and 
Dagdale's  Mnnasticon  (ed.  1819),  vii.,  139. 

II  See  also  Svrtees  Sorirty.,  vol.  53,  page  142. 
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in  the  upper  division  of  Skyrack  Wapentake,  and  in  the 
Saxon  tunes  its  inhabitants  would  owe  suit  at  the  chief 
court  of  the  wapentake  (supposed  to  have  been  held  at 
the  old  Shire  Oak  at  Headingley),  as  in  Norman  times  its 
lords  owed  suit  to  the  Archbishops  of  York.  The  boundaries 
of  the  township  have  probably  never  much  changed  since 
the  Saxon  ownership  and  now  eml^race  an  area  of  2462 
acres. 

In  William's  inquest  the  extent  is  not  given,  being 
surveyed  merely  as  one  of  the  many  berewicks  attached 
to  the  lordship  of  Otley.  But  lying  contiguous  to  the 
ancient  town  and  parish  of  Guiseley  one  might  have 
deemed  it  a  practicable  unit  of  that  parish,  but  this  was 
not  the  case.  The  parish  of  Guiseley  was  not  then  formed  ; 
it  was,  like  Hawksworth,  simply  a  berewick  of  the  manor 
of  Otley,  held  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  by 
Archbishop  Eldred,  who  at  the  coronation  of  the  Conqueror 
in  Westmmster  Abbey  in  1066,  placed  the  crown  on  the 
monarch's  head.  Archbishop  Eldred  died  18th  Sept., 
1069,  and  as  Archbishop  Thomas  was  not  appointed  until 
the  Whitsuntide  foUowmg,  the  See  of  York  was  vacant 
in  the  interim.  William  the  Conqueror,  in  consequence, 
became  nominally  lord  of  the  manor  of  Hawksworth  for 
a  period  of  eight  months. 

Archbishop  Thomas,  who  was  formerly  a  canon  of 
Bayeux,  appears  to  have  obtained  his  possessions  in  this 
country  as  compensation  for  money  lent  to  William  to 
undertake  his  invasion  of  England.  Among  those  who 
accompanied  the  Invader,  the  old  chroniclers  tell  us,  was 
one  John  de  Hawksworth,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Hastings,  where  he  is  said  to  have  commanded  under 
one  of  the  Cliffords  of  Clifford  Castle.  But  this  is  prob- 
ably a  story  concocted  by  seventeenth  century  heralds  to 
gratify  family  caprice.  It  cannot  be  correct.  Hawksworth 
IS  a  place-name,*  and  local  surnames  did  not  exist  in  the 

•  In  Donwsday  it  is  8i)elle(l  two  ways  :  (I)  Heiiochesuucixle, aiul  (2)  Hauoceaorde. 
In  the  first  spelling  the  Nonnan  clerk  has  probably  miscopie<l  '  u '  for  •  n  '  in  the 
original  roll,  as  in  the  second  form  we  have  the  Anglo-Saxon  '  hauoc,'  a  hawk,  or  in 
its  earlier  form,  '  hafoc,'  though  when  an  *  f '  occurs  between  vowels,  *  u '  is  generally 
substituted,  and  the  word  is  so  pronounced  See  Thorpe's  Giossary  to  Analeeta 
AnglO'Sawonica  (1846). 
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1 1th  century,  nor  did  they  become  general  until  two  or 
three  centuries  after  the  battle  of  Hastings. 

Having  held  the  manor  of  Hawksworth  for  a  period  of 
thirty  years  Archbishop  Thomas  died  at  York,  18th  Nov., 
A.D.  1 100.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  See  of  York  by  three 
Archbishops  in  the  space  of  fourteen  years.  Archbishop 
Thurstan  was  appointed  in  1114  ana  ruled  the  diocese 
for  about  twenty-six  years.     It  was  probably  during  his 

fovernment  that  Guiseley  and  the  bordering  lanas  of 
lawksworth  were  feud  to  -the  Wards,  and  the  parish  of 
Guiseley  was  formed.  The  church  there  appears  to  date 
from  about  that  time.  The  valuable  genealogy  of  Ward, 
in  Slater's  History  of  Guiseley,  starts  with  an  Osbert  de 
Warde  de  Gyvendale  (near  Ripon),  who  gave  lands  to 
Fountains  Abl)ey  and  was  living  in  1130.  He  is  stated 
to  have  had  two  sons,  William,  his  successor,  living  1150, 
and  Richard.  This  William  was  father  of  Simon  Ward, 
the  founder  of  Esholt  Priory.  But  neither  by  Slater  nor 
any  one  has  it  ever  been  ascertained  when  the  Wards 
came  into  possession  of  their  Guiseley  and  Hawksworth 
property.  I  find,  however,  in  the  oldest  Pipe  Roll,  31st 
Henry  I.  (1 130-l)an  important  entry  under  'Everwicscira,' 
of  one  Gamel  de  Hochesworda,  which  shews  bhat  the 
Wards  had  then  (1130-1)  no  seigniorty  in  Hawksworth 
or  Guiseley  ;  at  that  time,  apparently,  their  possessions 
were  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ripon.  But  not 
very  long  afterwards  we  find  them  doing  homage  and 
fealty  to  the  Archbishops  of  York  for  their  lands  in 
Guiseley,  Hawksworth,  &c.  A  Simon  Ward  occurs  in 
the  Pipe  Roll  for  Yorkshire  of  12th  Henry  H.  (1165), 
and  in  a  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,*  dated  1189 
-90,  the  name  of  William  Ward  appears  as  holding  one 
knight's  fee  in  the  Liberty  of  Ripon,  of  the  King  in 
capite. 

About  the  year  1230  the  name  of  Nicholas  Ward  appears 
as  a  witness  to  one  of  the  charters  to  Esholt  Priory,  f  and 

•   Vidtf  Collectanea  varia  ad  cum.  Ebor.  Spectantiay  Heury  II. — Ric.  I.  (No.  2673). 
See  also  Yorke.  Archal  J  I.,  vol.  iii.,  page  401. 

t  Calverley  Charters  {Thorethy  Sac,  vol.  vi.),  page  46. 
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it  is  doubtless  the  same  Nicholas  Ward  who  gave  to  the 
same  monastery  all  the  land  in  Hawksworth,  which  he 
bought  of  Robert,  son  of  Martin  de  Heukeswrde,  with 
half  a  toft  towards  the  west  in  Brackenbane,  with  an 
essart  of  land  called  Fritscadrod,  and  an  essart  in  the  wood 
of  the  said  Martin,  together  with  pasture  for  two  hundred 
sheep,  at  the  great  hundred,  and  their  lambs  till  Michael- 
mas, everywhere  except  in  corn  and  hay.  And  also 
pasture  for  20  cows,  one  bull,  and  their  young  until  two 
years  of  age.*  This  and  other  grants  of  the  period  shew 
that  both  Ward  and  Hawksworth  held  lands  at  Hawks- 
worth  in  the  1 2th  and  1 3th  centuries,  but  eventually  the 
Wards  succeeded  to  a  greater  part  of  the  inheritance  and 
became  lords  of  the  manor. 

There  are  many  references  to  Hawksworth  at  this 
period  which  it  may  be  useful  to  record.  A  charter  of 
William  de  Ward  confirms  lands  in  Esholt  given  by  his 
father  to  Synningthwaite  Priory,  including  common 
pasturage  in  Guiseley  and  Hawksworth,  also  16  oxen  and 
15  cows,  1  bull  and  100  sheep,  with  dry  land  for  oxen  of 
Guiseley  and  Hawksworth,  sufficient  also  to  be  burned 
and  enclosed,  and  fences  to  be  made  and  repaired.  This 
William  was  son  of  Svmon  de  Ward,  the  founder  of 
Esholt  Priory,  and  he  did  homage  for  his  lands  to  the 
Archbishop  of  York  from  1199  to  1216.  He  may  be  the 
William  Ward  I  have  referred  to  as  holding  lands  in  the 
Liberty  of  Ripon  in  1189-90. 

Sir  Symon  Ward,  son  of  William,  did  homage  for  the 
same  lands  in  1260,  and  a  charter  dated  1282,  of  Nigel, 
son  of  Hugh  de  Horsforth,  to  one  Henry  de  Kii'feby 
[Overblow?],  is  witnessed  by  Sir  Symon  Ward,  Kt., 
Walter  de  Heukeswrd,  Richard  de  Folyfayt,  and  others,  t 
The  same  Walter  de  Haukesworth,  and  his  son  of  the 
same  name,  witness  many  other  charters  concerning 
property  in  the  district  from  this  time  down  to  about 
1325.  In  an  inquisition  touching  the  manor  of  Burley- 
in-Wharfedale,  taken  at  Otley,   11th  Edward  I.  (1283), 

*  Burton's  Mon.  Ehor.,  ami  see  also  Adffit.  Chart erg^  16703  (Brit.  Mus  ) 

t  See  Calverley  Charten,  page  60,  and  /Bradford  Antiquary^  vol.  ii.  page  106. 
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the  names  of  Walter  de  Haukesworde,  and  Walter  of  the 
same,  cleff%  and  William  son  of  Maud  of  the  same,  occur 
as  witnesses,*  which  shews  that  there  were  two  Walters 
de  Haukesworth  living  at  this  time  (1283).  Walter  de 
Haukesworth  also  appears  on  the  jury  for  the  wapentake 
of  Skyrack  at  an  inquisition  held  at  York.  9th  January, 
1287-8. 

The  Hawksworth  family  seem  to  have  had  but  a  small 
estate  in  Hawksworth  at  this  time..  In  Kirkby's  Inquest 
(1284-5)  Simon  le  Ward  is  returned  as  holding  seven 
carucates  of  land  in  Hawksworth,  where  24  carucates 
make  a  knight's  fee,  and  these  are  held  of  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  who  holds  them  of  the  King  in  capite.  In  the 
return  of  Knights'  Fees,  31st  Edward  I.  (1302),  the 
same  Simon  Ward  is  entered  as  holding  17  carucates  in 
Gyseley,  Haukeswoord,  and  Bayldon,  where  24  carucates 
make  a  knight's  fee.  On  August  1st,  1306,  Sir  Symon 
le  Ward,  Kt.,  appeared  at  the  chambers  of  the  Lord 
Archbishop  of  York  at  Otley,  where  his  Grace  received 
the  homage  and  fealty  of  Sir  Symon  for  all  the  lands,  &c. , 
held  of  him  in  Gyseley,  Gevildale,  and  Kirkby-super- 
Wherf  and  Bailledon,  and  also  Haukes wod.  f  Sir  Symon 
died  very  shortly  afterwards  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
of  the  same  name,  who  did  homage  for  the  lands  of  his 
father  on  the  21st  November  following.  This  owner  of 
Hawksworth  was  a  man  greatly  distinguished  in  his 
day.t  He  was  conspicuous  for  gallantry  in  the  wars  with 
Scotland,  and  was  a  commander  at  the  battle  of  Bannock- 
burn,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  on  3rd  October, 
1314,  the  Archbishop  of  York  advanced  £20  towards  his 
ransom.  §     Early  in  March,  1321-2,  he  was  at  the  head  of 

t  Yttrks.  lnquU»^  i..  3  (y.  Rec.  Ser,  xxiii.) 

t  Kegist  Qreenfield  ii.,  228a. 

{  See  Walbran*s  Memorialt  of  Ftmntains^  i.,  197. 

§  On  the  27th  February  preceding,  Sir  Symon  Ward,  with  Walter  Hawkesworth 
and  others,  witnessed  a  charter  of  William  de  Stopham,  son  of  Robeit  de  Stopham, 
Knt.,  granting  a  messuage  with  lands  in  the  Hope  in  Baildon,  to  John,  son  of  John 
le  Vavasour,  nephew  of  William  de  Stopham.  The  Hope  in  Baildon  was  subsequently 
possessed  by  the  Hawksworth  family,  and  here,  in  1603,  died  William  Hawkesworth 
who  maiTied  Frances,  daughter  of  Marmaduke  Vavasour.  Vidt^  MS.  Charter  in 
possession  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Beaulands,  M.A.,  Victoria  Bectory,  British  (^olumbia. 
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a  force  of  400  armed  yeomen  (no  doubt  some  of  them 
from  Guiseley  and  Hawksworth),  at  Boroughbridge,* 
assisted  in  the  capture  of  the  great  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
and  in  1325  was  made  Governor  of  Pontefract  Castle. 
He  had  then  been  for  six  or  seven  years  Sheriff  of  York- 
shire, and  was  in  a  military  and  civil  capacity  one  of  the 
most  active  men  of  his  time.  He  died  in  1334,  and  on 
9th  April  in  that  year  a  mandate  was  issued  to  the 
Abbots  of  Fountains  and  Kirkstall  (to  which  monasteries 
his  family  had  been  benefactors)  to  absolve  the  body  of 
Sir  Simon  Ward,  late  deceased,  from  sins  which  he  had 
committed.  It  is  recorded  that  he  was  buried  at  Esholt, 
where  many  of  his  descendants  are  also  interred.  He 
left  several  sons  and  daughters.  One  of  the  latter, 
Beatrice,  was  married  to  Walter  de  Hawksworth,  an 
important  alliance  which  secured  to  the  Hawksworth 
family  the  Ward  patrimony  in  Hawksworth.  By  this 
marriage  was  considerably  advanced  the  dignity  and 
status  of  the  family,  who  succeeded  to  the  manorial  rights 
at  Hawksworth,  which  have  continued  with  their  descend- 
ants until  the  present  time.  In  1308  Walter  de  Hawks- 
worth died,  leaving  a  son  by  his  wife  Beatrice,  also  named 
Walter,  who  in  the  Nomina  Villarum  for  1315  appears 
as  lord  of  the  manor  of  Hawksworth,  as  well  as  joint 
lord  of  Menston.  A  William  de  Hawkesworth  also 
appears  as  lord  of  Kirkby  Malhamdale  at  this  time. 
Guiseley,  however,  still  remained  the  property  of  the 
Wards.  There  is  an  ancient  deed  of  assignment  of  his 
Hawksworth  property  by  Sir  Symon  Ward  to  this  Walter  1 

de  Hawksworth,  ca.  1315,  among  the  Hailstone  MSS.  (A 
12)  in  the  York  Minster  Library.  The  original  is  in  Latin 
and,  translated,  is  as  follows  : 

Know  present  and  to  come  that  I  Symon  son  of  Sir  Simon  Warde 
have  given,  granted  and  by  my  present  charter  confirmed  to  Walter 
son  of  Walter  de  Hawkesworth  and  the  heirs  legitimate  of  his  body 
by  his  homage  and  service  all  my  lands  and  my  rents  in  the  town  of 
Hawkesworth  with  all  lordship  and  title  in  the  same  town  and  with  all 
common  liberties  and  easements  as  well   in   moors,    wood,   feeding 

*  Leadman's  Battltts  Fought  in  Yorkshire  (1891),  page  46. 
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ground,  meadows,  plains  and  pastures,  and  with  all  appurtenances  to  the 
said  town  belonging,  without  any  reservation.  To  hold  and  to  have 
all  the  said  tenements,  with  appurtenances  to  the  said  Walter  and  his 
heirs  legitimate  freely  and  quietly  of  me  and  my  heirs  for  ever,  paying 
therefore  to  me  and  my  heirs  yearly  at  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  of 
our  Lord  one  pair  of  gloves. 

And  if  the  said  Walter  or  his  heirs  die  without  legitimate  heirs,  the 
said  tenements  with  appurtenances  shall  revert  to  me  Symon  and  my 
heirs.  And  I  truly  Symon  and  my  heirs  to  said  Walter  and  his  legiti- 
mate heirs  all  the  said  tenements  with  appurtenances  will  warrant 
against  all  men  and  for  ever  acquit  In  testimony  whereof  I  have  to 
this  present  charter  affixed  my  seal.  These  being  witnesses  Sir  Will, 
de  Stopham,  senior,  Ric.  Waleys,  Robert  de  Plomptcm,  knight,  John 

&c.  Stapelton,  Ric.  de  Babyngton,  Walter  de de  Arthyngton  and 

many  others. 

The  Walter  Hawksworth  last  mentioned  also  made  a 
fortunate  alliance.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Hugh  Collun,  by  whom  he  obtained  the  manor  of  Loftes- 
holme,  near  Howden,  in  the  East  Kiding  ;  and  the  family 
wealth  was  still  further  increased  in  succeeding  genera- 
tions by  other  advantageous  alliances. 

But  the  family  of  Hawksworth,  it  should  be  noted, 
were  not  the  only  landowners  at  Hawksworth  in  early 
times.  Several  families  of  historic  note  are  connected 
with  this  place.  In  or  about  the  year  1314,  Serlo,  son  of 
Peter  del  Grene,  of  Hawksworth,  gave  to  Henry,  son  of 
William  de  Baildon  and  Alice  his  wjfe,  his  toft,  &c.,  which 
he  had  in  the  towns  of  Hawksworth  and  Mensington. 
These  Greens  were  a  rather  notable  family,  and  were  long 
settled  at  Horsforth,  near  Leeds.  The  above  Serlo  del 
Grene  had  obtained  from  Thomas,  son  of  William  de 
Hawkesword,  a  rent  of  5s.  issuing  out  of  his  lands  in 
Mensington  and  Hawksworth.  And  in  1347  Adam  de 
Baildon  held  for  the  Abbot  of  Kirkstall  certain  property 
in  Adel  as  well  as  in  Baildon  and  Hawksworth.*  In  4th 
Henry  IV.  (1402)  Nicholas  Bayldon  confirmed  to  Robert 
Passelewe,  Thomas  de  Hawkesworth,  Jo.  Mohaud,  and 
Walter  Grauer,  all  his  lands,  &c.,  in  the  towns  of  Bayldon, 
Bingley,  and  Menston. 

Another  local  family  of  long  standing  in  the  district 

*  S^^e!  Thorethy  Soc.^  Vol.  II..  p.  7n  and  page  129. 
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was  that  of  Bishop,*  of  whom  the  following  record  may 
be  mentioned.  By  deed  dated  at  Hawksworth  10th 
Jan.,  4th  Henry  V.  (1416),  Agnes  Bishop,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Thomas  Bishop,  gave  and  confirmed  to  John 
Thwaites,  of  Lofthouse,  three  acres  of  land  and  meadows 
situated  in  Hawksworth,  which  had  descended  to  her 
upon  the  death  of  her  father,  the  said  Thomas,  t  Among 
the  witnesses  to  this  deed  are  Roger  de  Ward,  Thomas 
de  Hawkesworth,  and  Nicholas  de  Bayldon. 

The  Lay  Subsidies  for  Skyrack  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  present  us  with  the  names  of  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants or  taxpayers  at  Hawksworth.  In  the  Subsidy  for 
1523  appear  the  names  of  Kyghelay,  Wryght,  Lyster, 
Beyste,  Lowkoke,  and  Foster,  each  of  whom  are  taxed 
for  lands.  In  the  levy  made  30th  June,  37th  Henry 
VIII.  (1545),  we  have  the  names  of  Walter  Awkysworthe 
taxed  for  £40  lands,  40s.,  and  Anne  Awkysworth,  widow, 
of  Awkysworth,  for  £10  lands,  3s.  Likewise  the  names 
of  Edward  Marshall,  Thomas  Woode,  Constant  Baley, 
John  Rodes,  Roberb  Pulley n,  Walter  Pulley n,  and  about 
a  dozen  others.  In  the  Subsidy  for  12th  Feb.,  1545-6, 
Walter  Hawkesworth,  arniiger,  is  taxed  for  £36  lands, 
50s.,  and  Anna  Hawkesworth  for  £9  lands,  18s.  Then 
follow  the  names  of  Edward  Marshall,  Thomas  Hertley,t 
Thomas  Woodde,  Jacob  Mytton,  Constant  Baley,  ana 
Robert  PuUeyn.  The  PuUeyns  at  this  time  appear  to 
have  ranked  next  to  the  Hawksworths  in  point  of  terri- 
torial ownership,  and  as  late  as  1705  I  find  mention  of  a 
close  of  land  purchased  by  the  Slater  family  of  James 
Pulleyne,  of  Hawkesworth.  §  They  were  probably  of  the 
same  family  of  Pulleyne  who  purchased  the  manor  of 
Burley-in-Wharfedale  in  the  17th  century,  and  produced 
several  men  of  distinction,  including  tne  Rev.  Samuel 
Pulleyne,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  who  was  the  first 
master  of  Leeds  Grammar  School.  ||  In  these  Subsidies, 
37th  Henry  VIIL,  Thomas  Hawkysworth  is  taxed  2d.  for 

*  See  Colleotanea  Top.  et  Gen.  Pt.  xxiii.  (1889)  p.  309,  et  geq.  •*  Elslack  Charters." 
t  Harl.  MS8.,  No.  802.  %   Yorla.  Archal.  Jl,  xvi.,  200n. 

§  Calverley  RegUterg,  HI.,  208.  ||  See  my  Upper  Wkarfedale,  p.  HI. 
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408.  goods,  at  Menston,  and  at  Rawdon,  Anna  Hawkys- 
worth,  widow,  is  taxed  Id.  for  goods,  208. 

The  ancient  family  of  Calverley  had  also  property  at 
Hawksworth.  Sir  Walter  Calverley,  in  his  Diary  for  8th 
April,  1694,  speaks  of  "my  mother's  demesne  lands  m 
Hawksworth,"  and  the  sale  of  the  corn  tithes  on  the 
family  estate  is  annually  referred  to  in  the  same  Diary. 
On  July  27th,  1696,  Sir  Walter  says  that  he  was  one  of 
the  jury  at  the  York  Assizes  concerning  the  way  through 
Hawkesworth  in  Mr.  Dickens'  possession,  "  but  there  was 
no  prosecution,  so  it  went  by  default  for  Mr.  Dickens." 
Mr.  Dickens,  he  adds,  afterwards  treated  us  at  the  Talbot 
Again,  in  October,  1710,  Sir  Walter  Calverley  entertained 
the  freeholder  of  Yeadon,  Guiseley,  Menston,  Hawks- 
worth, Baildon,  &c.,  in  the  time  of  an  election. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  also  other  families 
of  more  or  less  note  who  were  property  owners  at  one 
time  or  another  at  Hawksworth.  Such  were  the  Maul- 
everers,  of  whom  Sir  William  Mauleverer,  High  Sheriff 
of  Yorkshire  in  1521,  died  possessed  of  lands  in  Hawkes- 
worth, 5th  Edward  VL  (1551).*  He  was  descended 
from  the  Beamsley  family  in  Wharfedale,  and  the  Hawks- 
worth estate  had  most  probably  been  acquired  through 
the  Claphams,  of  Beamsley.  t  In  33rd  Henry  VIII. 
(1541)  William  Clapham  appears  as  plaintiff*,  and  Robert 
Clapham  as  deforciant,  concerning  the  manors  of  Clapham 
and  Clapdaile,  and  34  messuages,  a  watermill,  and  a 
fulling  mill,  with  lands  there  and  in  Keysdale,  Hawkys- 
wyke,  Attlay  [Otley],  FaiTanlay  [Farnley],  Ilawkysworth 
and  Monstone  [Menston].  In  1564,  a  fine  was  entered 
whereby  William  Hawksworth,  Esquire,  obtained  the 
Hawksworth  lands  from  Sir  Edmund  Mauleverer.  The 
latter  had  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Christopher  Dauby, 
of  Thorp  Per  row,  near  Bedale,J  whose  family  settled  at 
Farnley,  near  Leeds,  and  whose  arms  may  be  seen  quar- 
tered with  those  of  Hawksworth  in  tne  old  Hall  at 
Hawksworth. 


•   Yorkn.  AreJupl  JL,  xvi.,  172  ;  also  TorJttJiire  Fhifg,  5th  Eliz.  (1564). 
t  See  my  Upper  Wharfedale,  p.  329.        %   Torlu.  ArehaL  JL,  xvi.,  197. 
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A  further  notable  association  with  Hawksworth  was 
the  connection  of  the  knightly  family  of  Johnson  of 
Lindley,  in  the  Parish  of  Otley,  and  Walton  Head,  in 
the  Parish  of  Kirkby  Overblow.  A  fine  made  in  1563 
shews  that  one  Heiuy  Johnson,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife, 
had  a  small  property  at  Hawksworth,  but  how  or  when 
this  property  was  acquired  is  not  ascertained.  He  was 
the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Johnson,  of  Lindley,  Knight,  and 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Richard  Norton,  of  Norton 
Conyers,  co.  York.  The  latter  was  the  son  of  John  Norton 
and  Anne,  daughter  and  heiress  of  William  Ratcliffe,  of 
Kilston  in  Craven.  "  Old  Norton,"  as  he  is  familiarly 
known,  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  disastrous  "  Rising 
in  the  North,"  and  the  tragic  story  of  his  family  in  con- 
nection with  this  rebellion  has  been  graphically  portrayed 
by  Wordsworth  in  his  White  Doe  ofRilston.  Old  Norton's 
son-in-law,  the  above  Henry  Johnson,  was  one  of  the 
unfortunate  band  who  followed  behind  the  famous  banner 
of  the  Five  Wounds.  He  had  disposed  of  his  Hawksworth 
patrimony  before  the  rising  took  place,  so  that  when  his 
lands  w^ere  surveyed  by  the  Queen's  Commissioners  in 
1570,  it  was  found  that  he  was  possessed  of  property  at 
Walton  Head,  Leathley  and  Farnley,  which,  observe  the 
surveyors,  "be  much  in  tangled,"  and  "all  his  lande  is 
demised  by  lease,  savinge  the  parte  of  the  demesnes 
which  he  had  at  Walton  Head."  Johnson  however, 
appears  to  have  been  more  fortunate  than  his  kinsfolk 
the  Nortons,  for  after  being  respited  he  received  a  full 
pardon  in  May,  1573,  and  his  family  estates  eventually 
passed  to  his  heirs.* 

But  to  return  to  the  family  with  whom,  as  the  principal 
landowners  and  residents  at  Hawksworth,  we  are  more 
immediately  concerned.  Branches  of  the  Hawksworth 
family  were  settled  in  early  times  at  Baildon,  Ilkley, 
Leeds,  York,  Barnsley,  Penistone,  in  co.  York,  and  in 
Hampshire,  Gloucestershire,  and  Middlesex,  but  the 
fortunes  and  descent  of  these  several  families  must  be 
left  for  separate  investigation.     The  arms  of  the  original 

*  See  Sharp,  page  269n. 
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family,  as  returned  in  the  Visitations,  are  sable,  three 
falcons,  argent.  **  The  bird,"  observes  Upton,  "  is  very 
bold  and  hardy,  for  she  encountereth  with  fowls  much 
greater  than  herself  It  doth  shew  that  he  which  first 
took  upon  him  the  bearing  thereof,  was  one  eager  and  hot 
in  the  pursuit  of  anything  much  cared  for."  Further- 
more, "  the  Egyptians  did  express  the  sun  by  a  falcon,  in 
regard  of  fruitftilness,  vivacity,  celerity,  and  quickness  of 
sight."  But  the  assumption  of  the  falcon  arms  by 
Hawksworth  was  not  so  much  due  to  any  such  peculiarity 
in  the  family  character  as  is  here  conjectured,  out  rather 
in  allusion  to  their  name,  which,  as  already  explained, 
was  derived  from  Hawksworth,  the  place.*  The  oldest 
discoverable  representation  of  the  arms  is  to  be  found  in 
the  British  Museum,  f  It  is  of  a  seal  shewing  a  man 
kneeling  to  the  right,  holding  up  a  shield  of  anns  :  three 
falcons  within  a  oordure  engrailed,  before  a  full-length 
figure  of  St.  Katherine  with  her  wheel,  within  an 
elegantly-carved  Gothic  trefoil  panel.  Round  the  edge 
is  mscribed  "Sigillv  Iohannis  de  Havekesworth, 
M.P.  ;"  the  last  two  letters  are  in  the  field,  and  over  the 
'  M '  is  a  small  bird.  The  seal  is  affixed  to  a  charter  of 
Custancia  fil  Rogeri  fil  Hellse  de  Attelay  [Otley],  a.d. 
1349.  The  impression  is  in  dark  green  wax,  seven-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  aiameter,  and  is  in  excellent  condition. 

Who  this  John  de  Hawksworth  might  be  is  not  very 
certain.  All  the  published  pedigrees  of  this  period  are 
at  variance  and  none  of  them  can  be  implicitly  accepted. 
Hopkinson's  pedigree  of  the  family,  printed  in  the  Ducatus 
Leodiensis,  must  be  especially  eschewed  ;  the  first  half- 
dozen  descents  are  purely  conjectural.  The  best  and 
fullest  is  that  printed  by  Foster  in  West  Riding  Pedigrees. 
It  begins  witn  Walter  de  Hawkesworth,  who  married 
ante  1306  the  heiress  Beatrice  Ward,  by  whom  he 
left  two  sons,  John  and  Walter.  But  a  deed  at  Farnley 
Hall  enables  us  to  go  a  generation  further  back.     It  is 

•  See  Ellis's  Antiquititt  of  Heraldry,  pp.  106  et  teq. 

t  Addit,  Chartertt,  15655. 
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not  dated,  but  is  obviously  ante  1308  when  the  grantor 
died.     It  reads  : 

I  Walter  aon  of  Walter  de  llawkesword,  for  the  health  of  my  soul 
and  the  soul  of  my  wife  Beatrix,  and  all  Christian  souls  &c.,  do  give 
&c.  to  (Jod  and  St.  Mary  and  St.  Leonard  of  Essold  and  the  nuns  there 
serving  God,  one  toft  with  a  croft  and  seven  acres  of  land  and  half  an 
acre  of  meadow  in  a  place  called  Rodes  in  Mensington  kc.  At  a 
yearly  rent  of  one  rose.* 

This  is  an  early  reference  to  the  family's  possessions  at 
Menston. 

The  above  John  de  Hawkesworth,  son  of  Walter,  was 
instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Guiseley,  16th  Sept.,  1349, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  seal  mentioned  may  have 
belonged  to  him.  There  is  an  original  deed  of  receipt  in 
Norman-French  at  Farnley  Hall,  which  reads  : 

"  Know  ye  &c.  that  I  John  de  Cockerington,  chivaler,  have  received 
from  master  John  de  llawkesword,  parson  of  the  church  of  Gysely 
five  pounds  two  shillings  and  threepence  for  lands  and  tenements 
which  he  holds  of  me  in  the  county  of  Derbie  from  the  Feast  of 
Pentecost  in  the  25th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Third 
after  the  Conquest  [A.D.  1351]." 

John  de  Hawkesworth,  Thomas  del  Hill,  and  Adam  de 
Gereford,  chaplains,  are  also  concerned  in  a  charter  of 
Walter  de   Calverley,    dated   Gereford  (Garforth)  a.d. 

1366.t 

Parson  John's  father  was  Walter  of  the  Nomina 
Villarum,  who  had  a  son  Walter,  married  to  Isabella, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Sot  heron,  Kt.,  lord  of  Mitton-in- 
Craven.  Among  the  Calverley  charters  is  one  dated 
1336, J  witnessed  by  Walter  de  Hawkesworth  and  Walter 
seon  Jitz  (his  son ),  but  this  son,  Walter,  does  not  appear  in 
any  of  the  pedigrees.  §  A  Walter  de  Hawkesworth, 
senior,  also  appears  as  one  of  three  executors  of  the  will 
of  Elizabeth,  relict  of  Thomas  Poitevin,  of  Headingley, 
A.D.   1342.11     He  is  no  doubt  the  Walter  who  married 


*  Ifigt.  MSS.  Ctmm.,  Seventh  Report  (1879),  p.  511. 
f   Torkg.  Archal.  Jl.^  xl.,  56. 
t   Thnreshy  Soe.,  Vol.  vi..  p.  97.         §  Ibid,  p.  157. 
II  Ste  also  my  Lower  Whar/edale,  p.  602. 
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Isabel  Sotheron,  and  his  name  appears  in  the  oldest 
known  assessment  for  the  wapentake  of  Skyrack,  tefm/p, 
Edward  III.,  ante  1346.  Under  ''Haukesword"  is  en- 
tered "  De  Walt,  de  Haukesworth,  2s.  6d."  In  1324  he 
was  summoned  to  raise  men  to  march  against  the  Scots.* 
He  had  a  son  Thomas  who  is  recorded  as  living  1st  Henry 
IV.  (1399).  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  Poll  Tax  of  2nd 
Richard  ll.  (1378)  no  Hawks  worth  appears  as  living  at 
Hawksworth  at  that  time,  nor  do  we  find  any  of  the 
name  in  the  parishes  of  Otley  or  Guiseley,  with  the 
single  exception  of  a  John  de  Hawkesworth  at  Stead,  in 
the  township  of  Burley-in-Wharfedale.f  Also  at  Skipton, 
at  the  opposite  end  of  Eombalds  Moor  to  Hawkesworth, 
about  12  miles  distant,  appears  the  name  of  John  Heukes- 
worth,  spicer,  and  his  wife,  who  are  taxed  at  28.  These 
with  another  couple  are  the  highest  rated  in  that  town- 
ship. The  name  of  Sir  Symon  Warde  appears  at  the 
head  of  the  Hawksworth  list,  and  he  is  taxed  at  20s.  ; 
everyone  else  pays  4d.  He  was  lord  of  Guiseley,  and 
apparently  at  tnat  time  resided  at  the  old  hall  at 
Hawksworth. 

The  above  Thomas  Hawkesworth  had  a  lease  of  the 
manor  of  Mitton,  as  appears  by  a  deed  at  Farnley  Hall  : 

"  Know  ye  that  I  John  Sotheron  Kt.  have  received  and  had  on  the 
day  of  the  making  of  these  presents  from  Thomas  de  Hawkesworth 
ten  marks  sterling  by  the  hands  of  one  Thwaytes  of  the  farm  of  the 
manor  of  Mitton  for  the  term  of  Pentecost  next  after  this  present 
date.     Dated  20th  May,  4th  Henry  V.  (1416)." 

Another  deed  at  Farnley,  dated  9th  Henry  V.  ^1421), 
is  to  the  effect  that  one  John  Elenson,  of  Mensington 
(Menston),  has  transferred  and  delivered  all  his  goods  and 
chattels  to  Thomas  de  Hawkesworth,  Robert  de  Ottelay, 
chaplain,;}:  and  John  del  Robert.  The  same  Thomas  also 
witnesses  a  charter  of  Sir  John  Bygod,  lord  of  Settering- 
ton,  and  others,  touching  the  manor  of  Burley-in-Wharfe- 

•  See  Rotuli  Scotia,  8th  Edw.  III.,  and  gee  also  HaiUtone  MSS.,  AA  26,  7,  York 
Minster  Library. 

t  See  also  Yorkt.  Arrfusl.  JL  iii.,  p.  139. 

t  Kobert  Newall  (Otley)  is  not  recorded  as  havinj?  been  instituted  to  the  vicarage 
of  Otley  tiU  1432. 
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dale,  &c.,  Ist  Henry  VI.  (1422).  This  is  the  last  mention 
I  have  found  of  him. 

The  name  of  Thomas's  wife  has  not  been  discovered, 
but  he  had,  according  to  the  pedigrees,  a  son  Walter, 
who  married  Elizabeth  Bradley,  and  was  living  in  1411. 
This  Walter  is  recorded  as  father  of  John  de  Hawkes- 
worth,  who  married  Joan,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard 
Radcliffe,  of  Clitheroe,  Kt.,  and  whose  jointure  deed  is 
dated  14th  April,  2nd  Henry  V.  (1414).  John,  again, 
is  stated  to  be  father  of  Thomas  de  Hawkesworth,  who 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Paslewe,  of  Riddles- 
den,  esquire,  and  was  living  22nd  Henry  VI.  (1442). 

These  descents,  however,  do  not  appear  to  be  very 
fully  established.  There  is  a  deed  at  Farnley  Hall, 
dated  19th  Henry  VI.  ( 1440 ),  which  witnesses  that 
Thomas  Hawkesworth,  esquire,  has  granted  and  demised 
at  farm  to  his  son  and  heir^  John  Hawksworth,  the  site 
and  mansion  of  his  manor  of  Hawksworth  with  all  his 
demesne  lands  to  the  said  manor  belonging.  This  is  not 
merely  an  interesting  reference  to  HawKsworth  Hall, 
before  the  existing  old  mansion  was  built,  but  it  clearly 
establishes  a  family  connection  with  the  estate,  not 
hitherto  shewn. 

The  above  Thomas  would  appear  to  be  father  of  John, 
who  married  Joan  Radcliffe,  but  the  pedigrees  shew  an 
intermediate  descent.  Perhaps  Walter  had  a  brother 
Thomas,  who  was  father  of  the  said  John.  But  why 
Thomas  demised  his  manor  of  Haw^ksworth  to  his  son 
John  is  not  very  clear.  The  father  was  evidently  not 
resident  at  Hawksworth,  and  it  is  possible  he  may  be  the 
Thomas  Hawksworth  who  died  at  York  in  May  or  June, 
1447.  By  his  will,  dated  17th  May,  1447,  he  desires  his 
body  to  be  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Friars  Preachers 
in  York.  Among  his  bequests  he  leaves  40d.  to  the  high 
altar  of  the  Parish  Church  at  Otley,  and  also  40d.  to  the 
Priory  and  Convent  of  Esthald.  The  only  person  besides 
the  executors  mentioned  in  his  will  is  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  John  Barowby,  to  whf»m  he  bequeaths  16s.  8d.*     The 

♦  "  Mr.  Willelmtis  Barowby,"  freeman  of  York  in  U28,  and  Willelmus  Baroweby 
coorior,  1448-9. 
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executors  are  Henry  Thwayts,  Dominus  Robert  Grold- 
thorpe,  curate,  and  Margaret,  *' my  daughter."  The 
latter  proved  the  will  at  York,  5th  June,  1447,  the  other 
executors  renouncing.* 

As  neither  wife  nor  son  are  mentioned  in  the  will,  it  is 
of  course  possible  that  on  the  death  of  his  wife  he  retired 
to  York,  and  demised  the  Hawksworth  estate  to  his  son 
John,  as  above  related.  But  the  benefactions  to  Otley 
Church  and  Esholt  Priory  clearly  indicate  a  local  con- 
nection. Moreover  in  the  year  following  his  death,  viz. : 
27th  Henry  VL  (1448),  there  is  a  deed  preserved  at 
Farnley  Hall  in  which  I  find  reference  to  this  John.  It 
is  as  follows  : 

Be  it  known,  &g.,  that  we  Constantine  Maude  and  Richard  Marshall 
have  delivered,  demised,  and  by  this  present  writing  have  confirmed 
to  John  Uawksworth,  esquire,  and  Joan  his  wife,  our  manor  of  Loftes- 
holme  in  Spalding  Moor,  and  all  our  lands,  tenements,  in  Lofthouse  in 
Spalding  Moor. 

In  a  charter,  dated  2nd  October,  36th  Henry  VI.  (1457), 
of  John  Thwaytes  and  Henry  Thwaytes  to  Thomas 
Bollyng,  concerning  property  in  Pudsey  and  Farsley, 
the  name  of  John  Hawksworth,  esquire,  appears  as  one 
of  the  three  witnesses,  t  The  name  of  Henry  Thwaytes 
in  this  document  also  points  to  some  connection  between 
the  John  Hawksworth,  of  Hawksworth,  and  Thomas 
Hawksworth,  of  York,  as  the  same  name  appears  as 
executor  in  Thomas  Hawksworth's  will. 

John  Hawksworth,  of  Hawksworth,  died  in  1464,  and 
administration  of  his  goods  was  granted  16th  February 
of  that  year  to  Edmund  Lound,  of  Mitton  in  Craven. 
It  would  therefore  appear  that  he  died  unmarried  or  left 
no  family.  His  successor  at  Hawksworth  appears  to 
have  been  Thomas  de  Hawkesworth,  who  married  Eliza- 
beth Paslewe,  of  Riddlesden,  a  family  of  much  distinction 
in  the  county,  which  had  important  relations  with  many  of 
the  local  monasteries.     It  is  probably  this  Thomas  who 

*  The  first  recorded  Hawksworth  as  a  Freeman  of  York  is  oue  Thorn.  Hawkes- 
worth Chamberlain,  6th  Hen.  IV.  (14o4)  and  Richard  son  of  Thomas  was  a  freeman 
of  the  dtj  in  1430-1.     Surtee*  Soc,  toI.  96,  p.  109. 

t  Turner's  York*,  Gen,  u.,  232. 
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is  referred  to  in  a  dispute,  dated  1459,  with  the  Maul- 
everers  concerning  lands  in  Chapel  AUerton  belonging  to 
Kirkstall  Abbey.*  The  following  charter,  dated  14th 
Edward  IV.  (1474),  and  preserved  at  Farnley,  refers  to 
him  : 

To  all  the  faithful  in  Christ  &c.  to  whom  this  writing  &c.  I  Thomas 
fforester  of  Skypton  in  Craven,  and  Agnes  my  wife,  greeting  in  the 
Lord,  know  ye  that  we,  the  aforesaid  Thomas  and  Agnes,  have  remitted 
and  cleared,  and  altogether  for  ourselves  and  our  heirs  have  for  ever 
quit-claimed  to  Thomas  Hawkesworth,  of  Hawkesworth,  our  whole 
right  and  claim  which  we  have  or  may  have  in  all  those  lands  and 
tenements,  rents  and  services  with  appurtenances  which  lately  we  had 
of  the  gift  and  feoffment  of  John  Smythe  otherwise  called  John  San- 
tynglay,  and  which  lately  were  belonging  to  Richard  Santynglay  in 
the  vill  and  territory  of  Glusburn,  <fec. 

John  Hawkesworth  also  witnesses  a  charter  of  Ralph 
Radcliffe  and  Alice,  his  wife,  in  1462,  which  is  among  the 
Glusburn  Charters,  t  There  is  another  deed  toucning 
this  property  at  Glusburn,  dated  2nd  Edward  IV.,  and  a 
further  charter,  dated  at  Glusburn,  7th  February,  22nd 
Edward  IV.  (1482^,  confirming  to  Thomas  Hawkesworth, 
esquire,  and  Elizaoeth,  his  wife,  and  their  heirs,  a  mes- 
suage, with  appurtenances,  situated  in  Glusburn  in 
Airedale.  I 

Thomas  and  Elizabeth  were  succeeded  at  Hawksworth 
by  their  son  Walter,  who  was  twice  married.  His  first 
wife  was  Alice,  daughter  of  Miles  RadcliflFe,  of  Rilston, 
esquire,  and  she  was  aunt  by  marriage  to  old  Richard 
Norton,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned  as  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  '*  Rising  in  the  North."  This  marriage 
probably  explains  how  Henry  Johnson,  old  Norton's  son- 
in-law,  obtained  his  patrimony  in  Hawksworth  {ante  p. 
256).  Walter's  second  wife  was  Elizabeth,  but  her  full 
name  has  not  transpired.  By  her  he  had  a  son  James 
who  settled  in  Hampshire.  5 

Walter   is   referred  to  m  an   agreement  dated   17th 

•  Turner's  YorU.  County  Mag.,  1898,  p.  77. 

t  IhU.  (^Colleet  Top.  et  Gen.)  p.  320. 

X  Ibid.  iColUetanea  Top,  et  Oen.),  Parts  xxiii-iv.,  pp.  301-83. 

§  Farnley  Hall  MSS. 
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Edward  IV.  (1477),  whereby  one  John  Lytster,  of  Bayl- 
don,  makes  Walter  Hawkesworth,  gent.,  his  attorney. 
He  died  1st  April,  1513,  and  an  Inquisition,  dated  23rd 
October,  6th  Henry  VIII.,  taken  at  Hemingburgh,  co. 
York,  states  that  Walter  Hawkesworth,  esquire,  died 
seized  of  the  manor  of  Hawkesworth  and  of  200  acres  of 
land,  60  acres  of  pasture,  and  40  acres  of  meadow  in 
Hawksworth.*  And  of  4  messuages,  20  acres  of  pasture, 
10  acres  of  meadow,  and  20  acres  of  land  in  Menston,  in 
the  said  county,  and  of  the  manor  of  Mitton,  200  acres 
of  land,  40  acres  of  pasture,  and  20  acres  ot  meadow  in 
Mitton.  And  of  the  manor  of  Loftsom,  and  30  acres  of 
land  and  20  acres  of  pasture  there.  [Tenures  and  values 
given.]  And  the  said  Walter  died  the  first  day  of  April, 
5th  Henry  VIII. ,  and  Thomas  Hawkesworth  is  his  son 
and  heir,  and  is  thirty  years  of  age.f 

Thomas  was  his  son  by  his  first  wife,  and  married 
Maud,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Wortley,  of  Wortley,  Kt., 
and  he  is  recorded  as  living  in  1486.  In  this  year  I 
find  that  a  licence  was  granted  by  the  Archbishop  of  York 
to  the  curate  of  Copmanthorpe  to  marry  William  Hawks- 
worth,  gent. ,  and  Joan  Alman,  of  Ribston,  a  meanly  born 
person  who  have  two  children,  without  banns.  |  But  this 
Hawksworth  is  probably  of  the  York  family. 

The  same  record  also  furnishes  licence  dated  1 7th  June, 
1516,  for  Thomas  Hawksworth,  of  Otley  parish,  and 
Alice  Acclom,  of  Stillingfleet  parish,  to  be  married  in  the 
chapel  of  Moreby.§  The  pedigrees  give  her  name  as 
Margaret.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  Alice  may  have 
died,  or  that  the  marriage  did  not  take  place.  At  any 
rate  at  the  Inquisition  p.m.  of  Thomas  Hawkesworth, 
taken  at  York  Castle,  10th  Henry  VIII.  (1518),  Margaret 


*  There  are  over  2000  acres  in  the  township,  of  which  about  600  acres  were  un- 
enclosed as  late  as  1840. 

t  Kindly  transmitted  by  Mr.  W.  Fletcher,  of  the  British  Museum.  Another  Inq. 
p.m.  taken  at  York  Castle  in  March,  1516,  states  that  Thomas  Hawksworth,  his  son 
and  heir,  is  then  forty  years  «f  age. 

X  William  Haukkys worth  witnesses  a  Ribston  charter  19th  Edward  IV ,  Yorkt. 
ArehtBol.  Jl^  ix.  Surteei  Soe.^  ?oI.  45,  p.  351. 

i  SuHeet  8oe,,  Vol.  45.  p.  369. 
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18  then  described  as  his  wife.  The  jurors  say  that  the 
said  Thoraas  died  seized  of  the  manors  of  Hawkesworth, 
Mensyngton,  and  Loftsome,  in  co.  York,  and  of  acres 
of  land,  100  acres  of  meadow,  40  acres  of  wood,  and  1000 
acres  of  moor,  and  other  property  specified.  And  by  his 
deed  he  enfeoffed  Brian  Palmes,  sergeant-at-law,  Guy 
Willesthorp,  Robert  Roos,  Thomas  Pudsey,  esquire,  and 
Robert  Acclom,  gent.,  of  the  premises  to  have  and  to  hold 
the  same  to  the  use  of  him  Thomas  and  Margaret  his  wife 
for  the  term  of  their  lives.  And  that  one  Anne  Hawkes- 
worth, widow,  left  property  in  Mytton  for  the  term  of 
her  life,  with  reversion  thereof  to  Thomas  Hawksworth 

and  his  heirs,  and  said  Thomas  died  the  last ..and 

William  Hawkesworth  is  his  son  and  heir  and  was  four 
years  old  at  his  father's  death.* 

Thomas's  wife  Margaret  was  daughter  and  co-heiress 
of  Ralph  Danby,  of  Yafforth  (near  Northallerton),  esquire, 
an  alliance  which  entitled  him  to  quarter  the  old  arms  of 
Danby,  which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  so-called  King's 
Chamber  at  Hawksworth  Hall.f 

Sometime  before  the  death  of  Thomas  Hawkesworth  in 
1518,  Sir  Christopher  Ward,  Kt.  (the  last  of  the  Wards 
of  Guiseley),  and  William  Maud,  gent.,  gave  to  John 
Greene,  Lawrence  Kighley,  Arthur  Maud,  Robert 
Dyneley,  Michael  Rawden,  gent.,  and  Bernard  Maud, 
chaplain,  all  the  messuages  and  lands,  with  their  appur- 
tenances, situated  in  Ottelay,  Guiseley,  Carlton,  Yeddon, 
Rawdon,  Mensington,  and  elsewhere  in  the  county  of 
York,  which  they  lately  had  of  the  gift  and  feoffment  of 
Thomas  Hawkesworth  and  John  Greene  esquires,  and 
Richard  Brown,  chaplain,  to  hold  to  the  use  and  susten- 
ance of  one  fit  chaplain  to  say  masses  at  the  altar  of 
St.  Mary,  in  the  parish  church  of  Guiseley.  J     At  the 

•  Sent  by  Mr.  W.  Fletcher,  of  the  British  Museum. 

f  The  Daiibjs  were  long  resident  at  Farnley  Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Leeds,  which 
was  re-built  by  Sir  Thomas  Danby,  Kt.,  in  168G.  In  front  of  the  house  is  an  in- 
scription, with  about  a  score  coats-of-arms  illustrative  of  the  Danby  family  alliancea. 
This  Farnley  should  not  be  confused  with  the  Farnley  in  Otley  parish,  the  old  home 
of  the  Fawkes  family,  who  inherited  Hawksworth  through  a  heiress  of  the  Hawks- 
worths  in  the  18th  century.    See  post. 

X  Hurl,  MSS,,  No.  802,  page  55 
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Dissolution  in  1547,  Christopher  Brown  is  stated  to  be 
incumbent  of  this  chantry,  but  the  origin  thereof  is 
unknown.* 

The  above  Thomas  Hawkesworth,  heir  of  his  father, 
Walter,  had  an  elder  brother  Walter,  who  died  in  1503, 
in  his  father's  lifetime.  He  married  Anne,  daughter  of 
John  Went  worth  of  North  Elmsall,  in  the  parish  of 
South  Kirkby,  but  in  his  will,  dated  8th  October,  1503, 
and  proved  13th  June,  1504,  he  speaks  of  his  wife  Alice, 
though  afterwards  in  the  will  it  is  written  "  residue  to 
wife  Anne  A  The  widow  survived  her  husband  45  years. 
Her  will  is  dated  Feb.  26th,  1547,  and  was  proved  June 
18th,  1548.  She  is  therein  described  as  of  Essholt  in  the 
parish  of  Otley.     She  left  no  surviving  issue. 

William  Hawkesworth,  son  and  heir  of  Thomas,  was 
born  in  1514,  but  must  have  died  young,  and  little  or 
nothing  is  known  about  him.  The  Subsidy  Rolls  for 
37th  Henry  VHI.  (1545),  shew  that  Walter  Hawksworth 
his  younger  brother,  was  then  owner  of  Hawksworth, 
and  that  his  aunt  Anne  was  also  possessed  of  an  estate 
in  Hawksworth.  Walter  married  Jane,  daughter  of 
Alexander  Paslew,  of  Riddlesden,  in  the  parish  of  JBingley. 
The  latter  died  in  1513,  and  one  of  tne  supervisors  of 
his  will  was  the  famous  but  unfortunate  Abbot  of  Whalley, 
John  Paslew,  who  was  hanged  before  the  walls  of  his 
own  Abbey  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace.j  The  Paslews  had  strong  sympathies  with  the 
promotors  of  the  old  religion,  and  some  of  the  more  active 
members  of  the  family  were  great  sufferers  in  consequence. 
But  their  kindred,  the  Hawksworths,  seem  to  have  con- 
sidered it  prudent  to  identify  themselves  with  the 
reforming  party,  as  was  the  case  with  many  other 
Yorkshire  Roman  Catholic  families,  who,  while  supporting 
the  Government  of  the  Queen,  did  not  waver  in  the 
faith  of  their  fathers.  Such  were  the  Inglebys,  Mallories, 
Tempests,  Constables,  &c.     Succeeding  events,  however, 

•  Surtees  SoCj  vol.  92,  page  220. 

t  Will  printed  in  Bradford  Antiquary,  Vol  it.,  page  172. 

I  8te  my  Old  BitigUy,  page  809. 
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plainly  evince  their  Catholic  bias,  and  in  the  wars  of 
the  Commonwealth  the  Hawksworths  were  firm  friends 
of  the  Stuarts.  Their  house  is  reputed  to  have  become 
a  haven  and  shelter  to  persecuted  Catholics,  and  long  after, 
the  Reformation  some  of  the  family  were  confirmed 
recusants.  But  if  the  old  hall  sheltered  Catholics  in 
their  anguish,  it  would  seem  to  have  beeji  no  less  a 
guardian-home  of  afflicted  Protestants.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  Protestant  martyr,  Bishop  Robert  Ferrar, 
a  native  of  Midgley  in  Halifax  parish,  who  suffered  at 
Caermarthen  in  March,  1555,  lived  several  years  at 
Hawksworth  Hall,  under  the  protection  of  aSiV  Walter 
Hawksworth,  and  eventually  married  Sir  Walter's 
daughter  Elizabeth.  This  is  reputed  to  have  happened 
after  the  Bishop  was  deprived  of  his  See  of  St.  David's 
in  Wales,  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  in  1553.  But 
Walter  Hawksworth  had  been  dead  then  six  years  and 
his  son  William  was  a  youth  of  18.  Moreover  there  was 
no  Sir  Walter  Hawksworth  at  that  time,  unless  the  title 
has  reference  to  a  priest  of  the  name,  of  whom  I  can 
discover  no  record.  The  Bishop's  widow  is  stated  to  have 
been  buried  at  Bradford,  6th  October,  1613,  more  than 
fifty-seven  years  after  her  husband's  martyrdom. 

in  the  trouble  that  arose  about  the  marriage  of  the 
youthfrl  King  Edward  VI.  with  the  infant  daughter  of 
the  King  of  Scotland,  a  match  that  it  seemed  not 
possible  to  conclude  without  an  appeal  to  arms,  there 
were  many  things  that  tended  greatly  to  disturb  the 
public  mind,  especially  among  the  ruling  English 
families.  Scotland  at  tnat  time  was  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  was  greatly  influenced  by 
her  old  allies  the  French.  The  question  was  attended 
with  many  perplexities,  and  was  not  settled  until  the 
rival  parties  met  at  the  Battle  of  Pinkie,  in  which  the 
English  were  victorious  ;  albeit  they  did  not  succeed  in 
obtaining  the  looked-for  alliance.  Walter  Hawksworth 
was  in  this  fray,  and  fought  in  the  thick  of  the  Scottish 
pikes.  He  was  slain,  and  after  the  battle  his  dead  body 
was  recovered  from  the  blood-stained  field,  10th  Septem- 
ber, 1st  Edward  VI.  (1547). 
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An  Inquisition  was  held  at  York  Castle  on  the  6th  of 
November  following,  when  the  jurors  aflSrmed  that  Wal- 
ter Hawksworth  on  the  day  of  his  death  was  seized  in 
his  demesne  as  of  fee  of  and  in  the  manors  of  Hawks- 
worth,  Mensington,  Loftesholm,  and  Mitton,  in  the 
county  of  York.  And  of  30  messuages,  200  acres  of  land, 
140  acres  of  meadow,  and  500  acres  of  pasture,  40  acres 
of  wood,  and  a  thousand  acres  of  moor  in  the  said  towns. 
[Particulars  of  tenures  and  values  furnished.]  And  the 
said  Walter  Hawksworth  died  10th  Sept.,  1st  Edward 
VI.,  and  William  Hawksworth  is  his  son  and  heir,  and  13 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death. 

A  further  and  more  detailed  inquisition  was  taken  at 
Skipton  on  6th  April,  2nd  Philip  and  Mary  (1554),  when 
the  jurors  say  that  : 

Walter  Hawksworth,  esquire,  was  seized  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee  of 
and  in  the  manors  of  Hawksworth,  Mensynton,  Loftsome,  and  Mytton, 
and  also  of  the  reversion  of  three  cottages,  a  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
of  pasture,  and  a  third  part  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  pas- 
ture. And  of  a  third  part  of  twenty  acres  of  wood  in  Yerford,  Little 
Danby,  South  Cowton,  Athacorston  in  co.  Richmond  within  co.  York. 
And  of  the  reversion  oi  one  cottage,  200  acres  of  pasture,  50  acres  of 
wood,  80  acres  of  common  pasture.  And  of  an  annual  rent  of  four 
marks  issuing  of  lands  and  tenements  in  Uurton  and  Little  Danby, 
which  he  holds  with  other  lands  and  tenements  together  with  Helen 
Thwaytes  wife  of  Marmaduke  Thwaytes  esq.  and  Ann  Metham  wife 
of  Thomas  Metham  esq.  of  the  inheritance  of  Alice  Aclome  late  wife 
of  John  Aclome.  And  thereof  seized,  by  a  deed  shown  to  the  jurors 
of  date  26th  June,  3rd  Henry  VIII.,  gave  to  Christopher  Lyster  of 
Meddope,  esq.,  Lawrence  Townley  of  Bameside,  gent.,  Lancelot 
Marton  of  Esheton,  gent,  and  John  Banckes  of  Bancknewton,  gent., 
all  the  aforesaid  manors  and  premises  to  the  uses  and  intents  as 
specified  in  an  indenture  made  between  the  said  Walter  Hawksworth 
of  the  one  part  and  Thomas  Lyster  of  Wesbye  Hall,  gent.,  of  the  other 
part,  of  which  the  tenor  follows  : — Know  ye  present  and  to  come  that 
I  Walter  Hawkesworth  of  Ha wkes worth  Hall  in  co.  York,  esq.,  have 
given,  granted  and  by  this  present  charter  have  confirmed  to  Chris- 
topher Lyster  of  Moddoppe,  esq.  and  the  others  before  mentioned,  my 
manor  of  Hawkesworth,  with  appurtenances,  and  my  capital  messuage 
of  Hawkesworth.  And  also  all  other  the  premises  to  the  said  parties 
to  the  uses  and  intents  following  : 

This  indenture  made  26th  June,  36th  Henry  VIII ,  between  Walter 
Hawkesworth  of  the  one  part,  and  Thomas  Lyster  of  Wesbye  Hall  of 
the  other,  witnesseth  that  it between  the  said  parties  that 
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William  son  and  heir  of  the  said  Walter  shall  marry  and  take  to  wife 
Elosamond  Lyster,  eldest  daughter  of  the  said  Thomas  Lyster,  if  the 
said  Rosamund  will  thereunto  condescend  and  agree  and  holy  church 
will  suffer  the  same.  A.nd  if  it  fortune  the  said  \Villiam  to  dye  before 
the  said  marriage  is  solemnized  or  before  carnal  knowledge  had,  as 
God  forbid  it  should,  that  then  John  Hawkesworth  second  son  of  the 
said  W'alter  shall  by  the  grace  of  God  marry  and  take  to  wife  the  said 
Rosamond.  And  if  it  fortune  the  said  Rosamond  to  die  afore  any  of 
the  said  marriages  or  afore  carnal  knowledge  had  with  any  of  the  said 
sons  of  Walter  Hawkesworth,  that  then  the  said  William  or  John 
Hawkesworth  second  son  of  the  said  Walter,  the  eldest  son  being 
dead  shall  take  to  wife  A  lis,  second  daughter  of  the  said  Thomas 
Lyster. 

[Much  more  follows,  but  the  writing  is  faded  and  much  of  it 
illegible  ] 

The  inquisition  concludes  with  "  the  said  Walter 
Hawkesworth  died  lOth  Sept.,  1st  Edward  VI.  (1547), 
and  William  is  his  son  and  heir  and  is  21  years  old  " 
(6th  April,  1554).  The  previous  inquisition  gave  his  age 
as  13  in  1547  (Sept.  10th). 

In  the  year  of  the  later  inquisition  of  Walter  Hawks- 
worth  (1554),  a  fine  was  entered  by  which  William 
Hawks  worth  made  over  the  property  at  Little  Danby, 
Yafforth,  &c.,  to  his  brother  John,  and  failing  issue  of 
either  of  them,  then  it  was  to  descend  to  the  right  heirs 
of  Hugh  Donyngton.  But  William  and  Rosamond  lived 
to  marry  and  had  a  family  of  seven  sons  and  five  daughters. 
Rosamond's  sister  Jane,  I  may  add,  was  mother  of  the 
famous  Cardinal  Allen,  of  whom  something  will  be  said 
presently.  William  Hawksworth  died  in  1587,  and  his 
will  was  proved  at  York  on  25th  February  following. 
There  is  a  wax  mipression  of  his  seal  attached  to  a  charter, 
dated  1587,  in  the  British  Museum,  but  it  is  very 
indistinct.     It  shews  the  three  falcons,  two  and  one.* 

His  younger  brother,  John,  was  a  famous  lawyer,  but 
when  he  died  or  where  he  was  buried  is  not  ascertained  t 
He  held  an  appointment  in  the  Court  of  Pleas  in  the 
Exchequer  at  Westminster,  and  had  a  son  Walter,  who 

•  Addit.  Ckartert,  17039. 

t  A  John  Hawkesworth,  of  Otley  parish,  died  in  1658,  and  his  will  was  pro?ed 
March  20th,  1658-9.     He  was  probably  of  the  Tranmire  family. 
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greatly  distinguished  himself  at  Cambridge.  He  was 
subsequently  identified  with  the  many  projects  which 
agitated  the  Grovernments  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  in 
maintaining  the  cause  of  Protestantism  in  this  country. 
But  there  is  precious  little  evidence  on  which  to  ground 
any  claim  to  either  William  Hawkesworth  or  his  clever 
nephew  being  concerned  in  the  plots  to  frustrate  that 
hope,  or  with  the  design  to  secure  the  English  monarchy 
to  Mary  of  Scotland.  But  Mr.  Spink,  in  his  recent 
volume,  The  Gunpowder  Plot,  assumes  that  William 
Hawksworth  was  party  to  that  intrigue,  and  that  at 
Hawksworth,  as  well  as  at  the  family  home  at  Mitton  on 
the  Lancashire  border,  the  renowned  Jesuit,  Edmund 
Campion,  was  probably  harboured  in  the  spring  of  1581. 
It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  Campion's  biographer, 
Richard  Simpson  (1867)  distinctly  states  that  he  "can 
find  no  evidence  that  Campion  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  great  plan  which  unfolds  itself  in  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  of  1581,  and  which  was  directed  to  the 
restoration  of  Mary  to  her  Scotch  throne  and  of  Scotland 
to  the  Catholic  religion,  as  the  preliminaries  to  the  con- 
quest of  England  by  the  King  of  Spain.  It  is  clear,  he 
adds,  that  Campion  was  not  considered  a  proper  person 
to  act  in  this  part,  and  though  he  was  in  England  after 
the  general  Chapter  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  spring  of  1581, 
he  did  not  quit  Lancashire  till  after  the  middle  of  May 
in  that  year.  His  subsequent  journeys,  capture,  torture, 
and  execution  three  months  after  his  visit  to  the  North 
are  matters  of  common  history. 

So  far,  however,  as  Simpson's  opinion  is  concerned  there 
is  clear  proof  that  Campion  was  one  of  the  two  first 
emissaries  from  Rome,  chosen  by  the  Society  of  Jesus  at 
the  instance  of  Dr.  Allen,  who  was  at  that  time  rector 
of  the  English  College  in  France.  Allen  (afterwards 
cardinal),  was  William  Hawksworth's  own  nephew,  and 
it  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  Campion  may  have 
been  recommended  by  him  to  Hawksworth  on  his  perilous 
journey  to  England.  He  was  granted  numerous  faculties 
and  indulgences  by  the  Pope  on  the  occasion  of  this 
journey. 
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The  accession  of  James  was  hailed  with  satisfaction  by 
the  Romish  party  throughout  the  nation  ;  and  by  none 
more  than  by  the  Hawksworths  of  Hawksworth.  Walter 
Hawksworth  pulled  down  the  old  homestead  of  his 
ancestors,  erected  the  existing  handsome  mansion  on  its 
site,  and  placed  the  Royal  Arms  in  the  great  chamber, 
and  perhaps  entertained  the  fond  hope  that  the  King 
would  some  day  visit  him. 

His  cousin  Walter,  son  of  John  the  attorney,  was  in 
King  James's  diplomatic  service  soon  after  his  accession. 
But  while  ostensibly  supporting  the  Government  in  the 
endeavour  to  secure  greater  stability  to  the  Protestant 
cause,  there  is  more  tnan  a  suspicion  that  he  had  secret 
sympathies  with  the  Romish  party.  Since  James's 
accession  the  Catholics  had  greatly  increased,  and  there 
had  been  thousands  of  converts.  Still  the  laws  of 
Elizabeth  were  rigorously  enforced.  The  oppression  of 
the  Catholic  recusants  in  1604  tended  not  a  little  to 
rouse  the  indignation  of  even  those  who  were  peaceabl}'' 
disposed.  In  the  North  this  bitterness  of  feeling  was 
undoubtedly  very  strong.  It  is  noteworthy  that  four  of 
the  leading  conspirators  in  the  Gunpowder  treason  were 
Yorkshiremen,  while  at  least  five  others  had  relations 
with  some  of  the  best  Yorkshire  families.  Thomas  Percy, 
John  Wright,  Christopher  Wright,  and  Guido  or  Guy 
Fawkes,  were  all  born  in  Yorkshire.  Both  Guy  Fawkes 
and  Robert  Kayes  seem  to  have  been  indirectly  coimected 
with  Hawksworth.  Absolute  proof,  however,  is  wanting 
to  coiniect  Guy  Fawkes  with  the  Farnley  and  Hawks- 
worth family.  Yet  the  following  evidence  may  be 
advanced.  In  the  first  place  it  does  not  seem  improbable 
that  William  as  well  as  John  Fawkes,  of  the  pedigrees, 
was  a  grandson  of  John  Fawkes  of  Farnley.  Both  were 
connected  with  Fawkes  of  York.  And  it  may  be  noted 
that  William's  son  Edward,  father  of  Guy,  the  conspira- 
tor, married  a  woman  who  afterwards  became  the  wife  of 
a  staunch  Roman  Catholic,  Dionis  Baynbridge,  of  Scotton, 
in  Nidderdale.  John  Fawkes,  of  Farnley,  William's 
cousin  presumably,  had  a  son  Anthony,  who  fnarried  a 
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Vavasour,  of  Weston,  who  after  her  husband's  death, 
married  secondly  Philip,  father  of  the  above  Dionis 
Baynbridge,  of  Scotton,  step-father  to  Guy  Fawkes. 
Thus  some  relationship  undoubtedly  existed  between 
William  and  John  Fawkes.  The  latter's  nephew,  Richard 
Fawkes,  of  Farnley,  who  died  in  1585,  was,  moreover, 
connected  with  the  old  Roman  Catholic  family  of  Johnson. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Johnson,  of  Lindley, 
Kt.,  whose  son,  Henry  Johnson,  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  owned  a  small  property  at  Hawksworth,  and  was 
impeached  lor  his  participation  in  the  "  Rising  in  the 
North."*  Again  we  find  that  Nicholas  Fawkes,  grand- 
father of  above  Anthony  Fawkes,  of  York  (whose  widow 
married  Philip  Bainbridge,  kinsman  of  Guy  Fawkes), 
married  Ann  Hawkesworth  of  Hawkesworth,  who  are 
both  buried  at  Otley.  Robert  Kaye,  I  have  mentioned, 
as  one  of  the  party  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  is  stated  to 
have  been  of  the  Woodsome  family,  near  Huddersfield, 
who  in  the  16th  century  had  formed  marriage  alliances 
with  the  families  of  Radcliffe,  Went  worth  and  Mauleverer, 
who  were  all  likewise  related  to  the  Hawksworths  of 
Hawksworth.  Thomas  Ward,  a  member  of  the  household 
of  Lord  Mounteagle,  who  received  the  historic  note  of 
warning  on  the  eve  of  the  opening  of  King  James's 
Parliament,  was  of  the  family  of  Ward  of  Givendale, 
near  Ripon,  whose  ancestors,  I  have  shewn,  owned  the 
manor  of  Hawksworth  in  former  times. 

Walter  Hawksworth  was  at  this  time  in  the  service  of 
the  Governmentf,  and  in  the  autunni  of  1605  accompanied 
Sir  Ralph  Winwood  on  a  mission  to  Spain.  Sir  Ralph, 
who  was  the  representative  of  the  English  Government 
in  Holland,  was  subsequently  accused  of  having  Popish 
leanings,!  and  Hawksworth,  who  acted  as  his  secretary, 

•  There  is  just  a  suspicion  that  Guy  Fawkes'  mother  was  one  of  these  Johnsons. 
Her  name  has  never  been  discovered.  It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Guy 
Fawkes  was  suddenly  accosted  by  the  Karl  of  Suffolk  and  Iiord  Mounteagle  in  the 
cellar  under  the  House  of  Lords  on  Nov.  4th,  160."),  he  gave  his  name  as  ''John 
Johnson,  servant  to  Thomas  Percv." 

t  See  Sir  Ralph  Sadler's  Papers,  edit,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

X  Ste  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  D(mt»tw,  Vol.  1603— 1610  (Oct.  5.  1606). 
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was  probably,  too,  not  an  unprejudiced  party  in  the 
business  of  that  embassy.  The  discovery  of  the  Gun- 
powder Plot  led  to  a  more  drastic  application  of  the 
Recusancy  laws,  and  the  Catholics  suffered  severely, 
which  had  the  effect  of  greatly  embarrassing  the  relation- 
ships between  England  and  Spain.  Winwood  and 
Hawksworth  had  a  difficult  if  not  dangerous  mission  to 
perform,  as  at  that  time  almost  every  despatch  of  the 
ambassadors  at  Madrid  and  other  centres  contained 
rumours  and  reports  of  plots  and  conspiracies.  Spain 
would  not  yield,  except  on  certain  points,  to  their  claims 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Dutch  Republic  had  used 
every  influence  in  persuading  England  to  unite  with 
France  in  compelling  the  Spanish  Government  to  accept 
terms. 

Winwood  had  a  conference  with  the  Duke  of  Lerma 
and  the  Count  of  Villa  Longa,  and  the  result  of  that 
conference  was  contained  in  a  Report  that  Hawksworth 
was  to  carry  to  His  Majesty  in  England.*  Subsequentljr 
Hawksworth  received  further  instructions  concerning  his 
mission,  t  but  in  June,  1606,  Su-  Charles  Cornwallis  wrote 
to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  (Winwood  having  apparently 
in  the  meantime  been  recalled),  as  follows  : 

Particulars  I  hold  not  fit  for  Paper,  and  therefore  determined  within 
these  two  days  to  send  Hawksworth,  mj  Secretary,  on  purpose  into 
England,  but  it  so  pleaseth  God  that  yesterday  he  fell  sick,  by  which 
means  being  enforced  to  make  a  longer  stay,  I  thought  good  by  the 
opportunitie  of  the  post  to  signifie  thus  much  unto  your  Lordship-J 

A  further  letter  from  Sir  Charles  Cornwallis  concerning 
an  interview  Hawksworth  had  with  the  Count  of  Villa 
Longa,  is  as  follows.  It  was  carried  to  England  by 
Alexander  Stuart,  who  left  Madrid  on  the  9th  June, 
1606  : 

Since  my  being  with  the  Duke  I  sent  Ilawkesworth  to  the  Conde  de 
Villa  Longa ;  desireing  a  present  Resolution  as  well  concerning  Blount 
and  Owen,  as  the  other  particular  Business  of  my  poor  countrymen, 
and  especially  that  of  Cecilia,  all  which  the  Duke  told  me  had  referred 

•  Winwoocl's  MeinvritUi,  Vol.  ii.,  page  164. 

t  IHd„  page  168.  j  nu,  page  169. 
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tx)  his  Lordship,  and  the  Secretarie  Prado.  He  desired  respite  for  two 
Daies,  in  which  time  he  would  speake  with  the  Duke.  He  said  that 
Kings  in  their  entertainment  of  Amitie  and  Peace,  are  not  accustomed 
to  respect  Peter  and  John.  That  some  of  the  causes  are  old,  and 
finding  reliefe  would  by  example  put  French  men,  Turkes  and  Jewes 
(for  so  he  marshalled  them)  upon  the  like.  The  newe  causes  should 
be  proceeded  with  and  receive  Despatch  as  soon  as  they  could ;  and 
therewith  whispering  in  Haw kes worth's  eare  told  him,  they  wanted  as 
yet  money  wherewith  to  satisfy  them. 

Hereunto  Hawkesworth  answered,  that  howsoever  other  Kings 
might  have  little  feelings  of  Wrongs  done  to  their  Subjects,  he  stood 
assured  that  our  Sovereign  was  so  sensible  of  the  sufferings,  and  so 
compassionate  and  commiserative  of  their  pityful  complaints  (which 
so  generally  reach  unto  the  Eares  of  all  his  Subjects)  as  he  would  have 
regard  to  John  and  Peter ;  all  Particulars  being  members  of  that 
Bodie,  whereof  himself  by  God's  ordynance  was  become  the  Head. 

•         ••«•«« 

(Signed)  Charles  Cornwallis.* 

This  letter  would  be  like  music  to  the  Royal  ear, 
especially  that  part  of  it  referring  to  His  Majesty's  com- 
passion m  heanng  appeals  from  "  all  his  Subjects,"  as  it 
must  be  remembered  that  before  this  time  James  had 
openly  declared  that  he  would  never  punish  the  Catholics 
for  their  religion  only.  But  what  became  of  Hawksworth 
is  not  very  certain.  Some  say  he  was  poisoned  at  Madrid. 
But  the  following  letter  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
dated  30th  September,  1606  (O.S),  seems  to  imply  that 
he  died  of  some  infectious  ailment  in  Madrid. 

For  myne  own  particular  I  am  yet  continuing  in  my  infected  House, 
where  sythence  my  last  Letters  advertizeing  the  Death  of  Hawkesworth 
and  four  more,  and  of  the  Sickness  of  my  Chaplaim  and  two  others, 
there  are  lately  fallen  downe  of  the  same  dissease  three  more.  Myself 
notwithstanding  I  have  lately  taken  Physique  to  prevent  it,  yet  am  in 
daily  doubt  to  endure  what  ray  servants  have  donne  before  me. 

(Signed)  CHARLES  CORNWALLIS.t 

But  we  must  now  leave  Walter  Hawksworth  to  speak 
of  his  cousin  and  namesake,  the  builder  of  Hawksworth 
Hall.  He  married  Isabel,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Thomas 
Colthurst,  of  Edisforth  in  Bolland,  in  whose  right  he  was 
seized  of  lands  in  Edisforth  and  Mitton,  co.  York.  He 
must  have  been  a  very  rich  man,  as  he  not  only  possessed 

*  Winwood^s  MemoriaU^  page  223.        f  I^id.,  page  261. 
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the  properties  named,  in  addition  to  his  Hawksworth 
and  Menston  estates,  but  he  also  inherited  the  lands  at 
Dan  by  and  Yafiorth,  near  Northallerton,  and  at  Loffcesom 
near  Howden.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  he  enter- 
tained King  James  on  one  of  his  progresses  through 
Yorkshire,  and  at  Farnley  Hall  is  preserved  a  fine  old 
oak  bedstead  from  Hawksworth,  in  which  the  monarch 
is  supposed  to  have  slept  on  that  occasion.  Unfortunately 
there  are  no  records  to  support  that  interesting  tradition. 
On  the  contrary,  the  diaries  of  the  King's  visits  to  York- 
shire shew  that  he  could  not  have  been  at  Hawksworth. 
Twice  only  did  the  King  set  foot  in  the  county.  On  the 
first  occasion  he  left  Walworth  on  Friday,  April  15th, 
1603,  for  York,  and  rested  the  first  night  at  Mr.  Ingleby's 
near  Topcliffe,  and  the  next  day  he  rode  by  way  of 
Boroughoridge  direct  to  York,  being  met  at  Skip  Bridge 
by  the  Shenfls  and  citizens.  Sunday  was  spent  in  York, 
the  King,  accompanied  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corpora- 
tion, attending  divine  service  in  the  Cathedral.  On 
Monday  he  went  to  Grimston  Park,  near  Tadcaster,  the 
seat  of  Sir  Edward  Stanhope,  where  he  stayed  over  night, 
and  while  in  his  bed-chamber  there  knighted  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  York.  On  Tuesday  he  proceeded  to  Pontefract 
to  see  the  Castle,  and  thence  south  to  Doncaster,  where 
he  lodged  at  the  sign  of  the  Bear,  On  Wednesday  the 
20th  April,  he  rode  towards  Worksop,  and  at  Bawtry 
the  High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  Sir  Henry  Bellasis,  took 
his  leave,  Mr.  Askith,  High  Sheriff  of  Notts.,  receiving 
him.* 

On  the  next  occasion,  His  Majesty  passed  through 
Yorkshire  on  his  way  to  Scotland.  It  was  in  1617,  the 
year  in  which  the  famous  Book  of  Sports  was  issued  author- 
ising Sunday  games.  He  left  Worksop  on  April  8th  by 
road  to  Doncaster,  where  he  stayed  over  night.  Next 
morning  he  rode  to  Pontefract  where  he  stayed  two  nights. 
The  only  possibility  of  a  visit  to  Hawksworth  is  during 
this  one-and-a-haljf  day's  sojourn  at  Pontefract,  distant 
25   miles  from   Hawksworth.     In  that  event  he  would 

*  Abridgement  of  JEngluh  ChronieleSy  by  Edmond  Howes  (1607). 
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have  passed  through  Leeds,  but  there  is  no  record  of  any 
visit  of  King  James  to  Leeds.  From  Pontefract  he  rode 
to  York,  attended  by  many  earls,  barons,  knights,  and 
esquires,  both  Scotch  and  EngUsh,  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  Walter  Hawksworth  was  in  the  company. 
The  King  and  his  retinue  were  met  by  the  SheriflFs  of 
York  and  an  influential  body  of  citizens  on  Tadcaster 
Bridge,  whence  they  proceeded  by  the  old  Roman  road  to 
the  imperial  city.  Here  he  remained  four  days  and 
kept  his  court  at  the  Manor  House.  Every  hour  of  his 
sojourn  in  York  has  been  chronicled  in  a  contemporary 
local  record.*  On  the  last  afternoon,  Tuesday,  August 
15th,  Dr.  Hodgson,  Chancellor  of  the  Cathedral  and 
Chaplain  to  His  Majesty,  preached  before  him  at  the 
Manor  House,  and  after  sermon  the  King  took  coach  to 
Ripon,  where  he  stayed  all  night,  and  next  morning  set 
out  for  Aske,  near  Richmond,  and  thence  to  Bishop 
Auckland. 

Had  the  King  done  honour  to  Hawksworth,  it  is  almost 
certain  the  squire  would  have  been  knighted.  But  no 
such  distinction  was  conferred  upon  him.  Walter  Hawks- 
worth filled  no  prominent  position  in  the  county,  beyond 
acting  as  a  local  Justice  of  the  Peace.  But  among  the 
Farnley  Hall  MSS.  is  an  official  document  dated  4th 
Nov.,  1616,  in  which  three  gentlemen  are  named  for  the 
office  of  Sheriff*,  viz..  Sir  Thomas  Hobbie,  Mr.  Mitchell 
Wharton,  and  Mr.  Wallis  (sic)  Hawksworth.  "f  Sir 
Michael  Wharton,  of  Beverley,  was  chosen,  and  not  until 
the  year  1721,  or  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  King 
James's  reputed  visit,  was  any  Hawksworth  elected  to 
that  high  office. 

White  the  king  was  at  York  in  April,  1617,  the  High 
Sheriff*  was  instructed  to  issue  a  proclamation  that  all 
Popish  recusants  in  the  county  should  either  attend 
service  at  some  church  or  chapel  within  twenty  days,  or 
surrender  themselves  prisoners  ;  otherwise  their  houses 

•  See  Drake's  Eboraoum. 

t  Hut,  MSS.  Gmm.,  Seventh  Report  (1879),  p.  609. 
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were  to  be  pulled  down,  &c.*     Walter  Hawksworth  must 
have  received  that  announcement  with  no  little  dismay, 
and  perhaps  with  no  light  misgivings  as  to  the  fate  of  his 
own  beautiful  mansion  then  lately  erected.     With  his 
well-known  Catholic  relationships  it  was  not  easy  at  that 
time  to  foretell  the  course  of  events.     He  himself  was  no 
recusant,  but  had  fomaally  acknowledged  the  Established 
Church.      His  sister,   Rosamund   Arthington,   however, 
was  a  staunch  Romanist,  and  had  declared  herself  a  re- 
cusant in  the  face  of  the  severe  measures  of  the  Recusancy 
Acts  of  1604.    Two  of  his  brothers,  too,  had  been  educated 
at  Rome  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Romish  faith.     Thomas, 
the  younger  brother,  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  t  and  William,  the  elder,  is  mentioned  as  early  as 
1583  as  among  those  sent  from  England  to  Rome,  who 
are  "  not  yet  priests."     It  is  doubtless  the  same  William 
Hawksworth  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Calendar  of  State 
Papers  for  Nov.  23rd,  1585,  where  Thos.  Preston,  Sheriff 
of  Lancaster,  certifies  his  dealings  with  certain  recusants 
for  the  furnishing  of  light  horse.     William  Hawksworth, 
he  says,  does  not  reside  within  the  county,  and  one  John 
Britton,  he  adds,  is  a  prisoner  in  Manchester  gaol.    Again, 
in  1591,  Hawksworth,  with  some  others,  is  declared  to  be 
at  that  time  "  beyond  seas."     It  was  at  this  time  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  put  forth  a  proclamation  denouncing  the 
principles  taught  in  such  seminaries  as  those  where  the 
Hawks  worths  had  been  instructed,  and  commanded  all 
persons  whose  children,  wards,  or  relatives  were  being 
educated  abroad  to  recall  them  within  four  months.     AD 
her  subjects  were  likewise  forbidden,  under  severe  penal- 
ties, to  harbour  any  Jesuit  or  Seminarist.     Cardinal  Allen 
had  been  the  founder  of  the  famous  Jesuit  College  at 
Douay,  which  was  afterwards  removed  to  Rheims,  and  he 
was  also  instrumental  in  securing  the  establishment  of 
the  English  College  at  Rome.     AH  the  above  Hawks- 
worths  were  first  cousins  to  the  Cardinal,  who  is  commonly 

•  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Doviestie,  Vol.  v.,  April  12th,  1617. 
t  Foley's  Recordi,  1.,  217. 
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acknowledged  to  have  been  the  most  influential  English 
Roman  Catholic  of  his  time.*  To  his  influence  and  activity 
is  due  in  a  very  large  measure  the  conservation  of  the 
Catholic  religion  in  this  country. 

In  the  Preface  (p.  cxxi.)  to  the  Letters  and  Meynorials 
of  Willia^n,  Cardinal  Allen,  the  following  noteworthy 
passage  occurs  : 

There  are  several  other  documents  relating'  to  the  family  and  ser- 
vants of  Allen,  which  as  they  are  in  Latin  or  Italian  I  have  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  translate.  In  Allen's  correspondence  with  F.  Agazzari, 
S.  J.,  rector  of  the  English  College  at  Rome,  he  more  than  once  men- 
tions "  his  kinsman  William  llawkesworth,"  at  that  time  a  student  in 
the  college.  He  was  Allen's  first  cousin,  for  Allen's  mother,  Jane 
Lister,  was  sister  of  Rosamund  Ijister,  who  married  William  Uawks- 
worth,  of  llawksworth,  whose  second  son  is  the  William  llawksworth 
of  Allen's  Letters. 

If  this  William  be  William  of  Hawksworth's  second 
son,  he  must  be  William  of  Hope  in  the  township  of 
Baildon,  who  died  in  1603.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
Marmaduke  Vavasour,  by  whom  he  had  one  son  and  seven 
daughters.  One  of  the  daughters,  Jane,  married  a 
Rawson  of  Shipley,  and  another,  Agnes,  1  take  to  have 
become  the  wife  of  Tobias  Lawe,  of  Leaventhorpe,  who 
had  to  compound  for  his  estates  after  the  Civil  War.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Hawksworths  of  Cawthorn,  Barnsley, 
and  Penistone,  are  descended  from  this  Baildon  branch. 

Walter,  of  Hawksworth,  by  will  dated  March  29th, 
1619,  left  to  his  son  and  heir  apparent,  Richard,  all  his 
estate  for  lives  and  interest  that  he  had  in  certain  lands 
held  of  the  Archbishop  of  York.  He  enjoins  his  son 
Richard  to  be  good  to  his  tenants,  and  not  to  raise  the 
rents,  and  that  he  will  be  contented  to  take  into  his 
education  the  eldest  son  of  his  brother  Richard  (of  London). 
There  are  a  number  of  other  bequests.  He  died  on  the 
11th  April,  1620,  and  was  buried  at  Otley  on  the  13th. 

His  son  and  heir,  Richard,  was  a  man  of  strong  character 
and  peculiar  temperament,  and  it  would  be  important 
testimony  to  his  conduct  if  we  knew  that  his  father*s 

*  A  long  account  of  Cardinal  Allen  will  be  found  in  the  Diet,  of  yat.  Biog. 
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injunctions  were  carried  out.  But  if  he  behaved  to  his 
tenants  in  the  same  manner  as  he  acted  towards  his 
second  wife,  they  nnist  have  led  very  troublous  lives. 
His  first  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Went  worth,  of 
Elmsall,  who  died  soon  after  giving  birth  to  an  only 
daughter,  Katherine,  who  when  of  full  age  mai-ried  (1) 
William  Lister,  of  Thornton -in-Craven,  the  brave  Parlia- 
mentarian, killed  at  Tadcaster  in  1642  ;  (he  was  brother- 
in-law  to  General  Lambert),  and  (2)  Sir  John  Bright,  of 
Badsworth,  co.  York,  by  whom  she  had  issue  an  only 
child,  John,  who  was  accidentally  killed  by  the  discharge 
of  a  cannon  at  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  Gun- 
powder Plot  in  York,  November  5th,  1677.* 

Richard  Hawks  worth's  second  wife  was  Mary,  daughter 
of  Sir  Henry  Goodricke,  of  Ribston,  Kt.,  Vice-President 
of  the  Northern  Council,  and  Treasurer  for  Land  Soldiers 
in  the  time  of  James  L  This  alliance  still  further  in- 
creased the  family  patrimony,  and  on  the  28th  August, 
1622,  Richard  Hawkswortn  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  He  was  the  first  of  the  family  to  be  thus 
distinguished,  since  the  days  when  those  who  held  a 
knight's  fee  in  capite  under  the  Crown  bore  the  title  of 
knight.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  distinction  was 
conferred  upon  him  during  King  James'  tour  in  Yorkshire. 
But  this  is  not  correct.  The  office  was  performed  at 
Woodstock  in  Oxfordshire,  by  the  King's  command,  some 
five  years  afterwards,  f  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
given  for  any  special  service  to  his  country,  but  simply 
in  deference  to  his  position  as  a  wealthy  county  gentle- 
man. About  this  time  writs  were  directed  to  the  Sheriffs 
of  England  and  Wales  commanding  them  to  make 
proclamation  that  all  such  as  had  £40  a  year  or  more, 
of  lands  and  revenues  in  their  own  hands,  or  the  hands 
of  feoffees  for  theu'  use  for  the  space  of  three  years,  and 
are  not  yet  knights,  do  at  their  perils  prepare  to  present 
themselves  in  his  Majesty's  presence  by  the  31st  January, 

•  Dr.  Wbitaker  says  she  left  no  issue  by  ber  second  husband,  but  tee  Tbrkthire 
Archaol.  Jl.^  xv.,  104,  &c. 

t  See  Metcalfe*6  Book  of  KniglU*, 
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1625-6,  to  receive  the  order  of  knighthood.*  But 
Sir  Richard  Hawksworth  had  already  complied,  and  I 
find  by  the  subsidy  for  Sky  rack,  dated  16th  January, 
18th  James  I.  (1621-2),  that  Richard  Hawksworth,  miles,f 
L  is  entered  for  a  second  payment  on  lands  £20,  assessed 

at  £1  6s.  8d.  ;  and  in  1627  he  is  assessed  at  £3  4s.  on 
.£16  lands,  being  one  of  five  subsidies  granted  in  3rd 
Charles  I.  These  expedients  for  raising  money  were  a 
great  grievance  to  the  landed  gentry  and  were  eventually 
abolished  by  Statute,  16th  Charles  I.  (1640),  shortly 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  story  of  Sir  Richard  Hawksworth's  life,  from  about 
this  time,  reads  almost  like  a  romance.  His  brutal  treat- 
ment of  his  wife,  the  lady's  flight  from  Hawksworth, 
the  protracted  proceedings  that  followed,  the  eventual 
intervention  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  with  its  ineffectual 
sequel  ;  his  siding  with  the  Parliament  during  the  bitter 
strife  of  the  Civil  War, — which  was  opposed  to  every 
sacred  tradition  of  his  house  in  upholding  the  Royal 
cause— and  the  opposition  of  his  own  children  during 
that  prolonged  struggle,  may  all  be  learnt  from  the 
bundles  of  Chancery  proceedings,  inquisitions,  petitions, 
and  other  documents,  which  it  is  impossible  to  detail 
here.  J 

The  Calendars  of  State  Papers  shew  that  the  trouble 
had  begim  before  1628,  when  the  son  and  heir  apparent 
of  Sir  Richard  and  his  wife  Mary  Goodricke,  was  a  tender 
child  who  had  but  just  learned  to  walk.  A  communica- 
k  tion  from  the  Council  at  Whitehall,  dated  February  (7), 

1628-9,  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  begs  nis 
Grace  to  inform  himself  of  the  true  state  of  the  differences 
between  Sir  Richard  and  Lady  Hawksworth,  and  to 
endeavour  a  reconciliation  between  them,  and  either  to 
order  the  disposition  of  their  son,  in  whose  custody  he  is 
to  remain,  or  to  report  his  opinion  thereon. 

♦  See  Rushworth's  IlUt.  Coll.  (1721),  i.,  199. 

f  So  called  in  detereuce  to  his  being  vli'tually  a  member  of  the  Royal  army 
because  of  his  feodal  tenure.     JSfe  Blackstone,  i.,  404. 

J  I  am  indebteil  for  many  of  these  references  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Goodricke's  privately 
printed  History  of  the.  Goodricke  Familtj  (1897). 
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The  Archbishop  replied  that  he  had  learned  the  cir- 
cumstances of  then*  disagreement,  but  had  failed  to  make 
a  reconciliation  between  them.  He  recommended  that 
their  son  should  for  the  present  be  brought  up  by 
Sir  Henry  Goodricke  and  his  Lady,  grandfather  and 
grandmother  of  the  child,  where  Lady  Hawksworth  had 
taken  refuge.  Again  in  Oct.,  1629,  Archbishop  Harcourt 
writes  to  Lord  President  Conway,  thanking  him  for  the 
noble  farewell  which  had  been  given  to  him  at  Court,  and 
stating  that  he  had  spent  not  hours  but  days  in  endeavour- 
ing a  reconciliation  between  Sir  Richard  Hawksworth 
and  his  Lady,  but,  adds  his  Grace,  ''  there  is  venom  in 
the  wound  which  will  hardly  heal." 

Following  this  epistle  came  one  addressed  by  the 
Council  to  Sir  Richard  at  Hawksworth,  commanding  him 
to  forbear  the  suit  commenced  against  Sir  Hy.  Goodricke 
of  Ribston,  for  detaining  the  child.  It  is  further 
appointed  that  Sir  Richard  shall  pay  for  his  maintenance 
£30  per  annum,  and  the  Archbishop  and  the  Lord 
President  of  the  North  are  charged  to  see  to  the  per- 
formance of  this  order. 

Among  the  Laiisdoivne  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum* 
there  is  a  further  communication  from  the  Archbishop 
respecting  the  motives  of  Sir  Richard  s  cruelty  to  his 
wife,  which,  whether  the  charges  be  correct  or  otherwise, 
it  is  not  decent  to  publish.  But  the  evidence  shews  that 
Sir  Richard  himself  was  not  free  from  blame  in  these 
matters. 

The  Goodrickes  of  Ribston,  at  any  rate,  seem  to  have 
been  gratified  with  the  official  recognition  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York's  intervention  on  their  behalf,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1630  Sir  Henry  Goodricke  presented  his  Grace 
with  a  valuable  riding  horse.  The  following  is  the 
Archbishop's  reply  : 

To  Sir  ElENHY  Goodricke,  Kt. 

My  love  and  due  respects  remembered.  You  have  sent  such  a 
present  as  hath  oppressed  me,  and  I  dare  not  entertayne  it  but  upon 

-       i. 

•  No.  972,  pages  54-5. 
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conditions,  one  that  I  may  make  tryal  how  his  pace  will  agree  with 
my  old  age  and  craze  kidneys,  the  other  that  after  tryal  1  may  returne 
either  the  horse  or  a  reasonable  price  for  him — for  the  worthy  Lady 
your  unfortunate  daughter  I  shall  ever  be  sensible  of  her  miserye  sed 
est  a  Deo  tt)  whose  Providence  if  we  submitt  ourselves  it  is  a  sacrifice 
pleasing.  God  bless  her  with  patience  and  Christian  perseverance. 
Dat.  Bishopthorpe,  10  of  September,  1630.* 

Next  year,  27th  June,  1631,  a  bill  was  filed  in  Chaii- 
ceiyt  ill  which  evidence  was  given  by  William  Goodricke, 
of  Skidby,  co.  York,  esquire,  who  aiSirnied  : 

That  about  ten  or  twelve  years  since  Dame  Mary  Hawkesworth, 
wife  of  Sir  Richard  llawksworth,  t)f  Hawkesworth,  co.  York,  and 
niece  to  plaintiff,  and  with  whom  Sir  Richard  had  a  good  portion,  was 
forced  to  leave  her  house  with  her  child  and  go  to  her  parents,  and 
remained  for  years  without  any  support  from  her  husband.  Sir  Richard 
took  away  all  support  from  her  and  her  infant  child  only  two  years  of 
age  who  was  most  proper  to  be  nursed  up  and  to  receive  education 
with  his  mother  where  there  nmst  be  more  tender  regard  over  him 
than  if  he  remained  with  his  father.  Sir  Richard  soon  coumienced 
action  against  her  and  her  parents  for  recovery  of  the  child  and  then 
she  filed  her  petition  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
York  gave  his  Certificate  that  considering  the  father  (Sir  Richard)  had 
but  servants  in  his  house  of  a  vulgar  condition,  and  the  boy  being 
four  years  of  age  was  like  to  take  such  impressions  of  surroundings  to 
his  great  harm,  and  therefore  the  mother  should  have  the  custody 
inasmuch  as  he  further  showed  the  child  of  Sir  Richard  by  a  former 
wife  was  not  trusted  to  him,  but  was  handed  over  to  the  grandfather 
She  afterwards  preferred  her  suit  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  for 
alimony.  He  afterwards  allowed  her  a  yearly  amount  of  £80,  and  a 
bond  was  entered  into  by  plaintiff  on  Dame  Mary's  behalf  as  to  articles 
of  agreement.  Sir  Richard  then  went  to  the  Common  Law  to  recover 
the  amount  of  the  bond,  &c.,  and  put  plaintiff  to  considerable  trouble 
and  expense,  and  praying  his  action  to  be  stayed,  &c. 

Two  bills  are  annexed. 

Sir  Richard  replied  by  saying  that  : 

Part  of  the  bill  is  true,  but  that  Dame  Mary  Hawksworth  lived  with 
him  at  Hawkesworth  for  the  most  part  of  seven  years,  but  she  and 
her  mother,  who  made  his  wife  more  forward,  that  in  short  time  she 
grew  so  respectless  and  insolent  towards  him,  and  her  carriage  and 
demeanour  therein  not  so  provident  for  this  defendants  good  as  she 
might  and  ought  to  have  been,  that  he  refused  to  let  her  control  the 
estate,  and  would  no  longer  suffer  her  as  before  to  dispose  of  it. 

♦  Ibid,  p.  56b. 

t  Chancery  BUU  and  Avnvers^  Oharles  1.,  GO  25,  No.  31. 
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W'^hereat  she  conceived  such  displeasure  that  she  departed  from  this 
defendant's  said  dwelling  place  at  Hawks  worth  to  her  father*s  house 
at  Ribs  ton  some  ten  miles  away,  and  then  she  by  her  said  mother  and 
others  persisted  in  such  her  obstinate  and  wilful  absence  from  him 
who  much  desired  and  many  ways  moved  her  and  her  parents  for  her 
return,  but  she  still  remained  with  them,  as  by  the  bill  pretended  but 
not  without  succour.  She  returned  to  his  house,  but  he  no  ways 
yielded.  After  that  she  pretended  she  was  sick  and  wanted  to  go  to 
the  Bath,  and  he  gave  her  allowance  to  go,  but  instead  of  going  there 
she  went  to  Ribston.  He  considers  he  has  no  right  to  his  son  who 
has  been  kept  away  from  him  for  five  years,  &c. 

There  are  depositions  taken  in  the  above  matter  at 
York  in  1632.  They  are  contained  in  five  long  rolls 
of  parchment,  some  of  them  written  on  both  sides.* 
From  these  it  appears  that  Sir  Henry  Goodricke,  of 
Ribston,  and  Jane  his  wife,  petitioned  the  Privy  Council, 
and  Lady  Hawksworth  their  daughter,  received  her 
certificate  from  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  retain  the 
custody  of  the  child.  It  also  appears  that  when  Lady 
Hawkesworth  pretended  she  wanted  to  go  to  the  Bath, 
she  went  to  London  and  other  places.  Her  husband  is 
stated  to  have  expressed  his  desire  to  have  a  physician 
to  attend  her  at  home,  &c.  There  ai'e  other  parties 
brought  into  the  quarrel,  including  Sir  Ferdinando,  after- 
wards second  Lord  Fairfax. 

Then  followed  a  bill,  filed  February,  1634,  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  wherein  it  is  stated  that  Sir  Richard 
Hawksworth  was  then  in  receipt  of  an  income  of  £1200, 
a  year,  worth  nearly  £10,000  of  present  money.  It  is  as 
follows  : 

By  Sir  Henry  Goodricke,  of  Ribston,  co.  York,  upon  the  behalf  of 
Dame  Mary  Hawksworth,  his  daughter,  wife  of  Sir  Richard  Hawks- 
worth of  Hawksworth,  Kt  Whereas  by  divers  complaints  preferred 
before  the  Privy  Council  by  the  said  Dame  Mary  Hawksworth,  his 
hard  usage  of  her,  She  by  mediation  of  friends  and  articles  of  agree- 
ment, lived  apart  from  her  husband  to  her  great  grief,  on  small  means 
considering  the  great  estate  of  her  husband,  and  to  the  portion  which 
he  had  with  her,  which  is  about  the  value  of  £l200  per  annum.  She 
being  of  ill  health  and  forced  to  live  at  Cambridge  to  her  great  charge 
and  expense.  Sir  Henry  Saville,  late  of  Medley  [Methley]  co.  York, 
Kt.  and  Hart.,  deceased,  her  uncle,  in  consideration  of  her  lamentable 

*  Chancery  Depositions,  "  Mitford,"  before  1714,  No.  638. 
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state,  and  the  great  charge  she  had  been  at  for  the  preservation  of  her 
health,  he  Sir  Henry  Saville,  being  sick  whereof  he  died  13th  June  in 
the  8th  year  of  Charles  I.  made  his  will,  making  John  Saville  of 
Medley,  co.  York,  and  Edward  Couper,  of  London,  esq.,  executors, 
and  leaving  the  said  Mary  £100  for  her  benefit.  Sir  Richard  hearing 
of  this  said  he  would  commence  action  to  recover  the  same,  whereas 
it  was  left  to  the  said  Mary  only.     Praying  answer. 

On  the  7th  June  following  Sir  Richard  Hawkesworth 
answered  setting  forth  that  the  claim  under  the  will 
ought  not  to  be  tried  in  this  Court,  but  in  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Court,  and  that  the  said  Dame  Mary  cannot  claim 
or  anyone  for  her,  as  she  is  a  femme  covert  and  he  only 
is  the  right  one  to  so  claim  as  her  husband.  It  is  true 
he  is  parted  from  his  wife  and  allows  her  .£160  per  annum, 
which  he  conceives  a  very  liberal  amount,  out  of  the 
estate,  and  she  being  so  liberally  provided  for  he  claims 
the  i- 100,  &c. 

The  estrangement  of  Sir  Richard  and  his  wife  continued 
to  the  end  of  their  lives.  Where  Lady  Hawkesworth 
died  or  was  buried  1  have  not  learnt.  Walter,  the  son, 
was  brought  up  at  Ribston,  and  apparently  did  not  go  to 
Hawksworth  until  after  his  father's  death.*  There  was 
one  other  child  of  the  marriage,  a  daughter  Jane,  wife  of 
Francis  Baildon,  of  Baildon,  esquire.  Captain  of  Foot  in 
the  Royalist  army,  a  circumstance  which  seems  to  shew 
that  she,  too,  was  not  brought  up  under  her  father's  roof 
at  Hawksworth.  Sir  Henry  Goodricke  died,  aged  60, 
just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  mentions  both 
these  children  in  his  will.  "  To  grandchild  Walter 
Hawksworth,  my  little  watch.  To  grandchild  Jane 
Hawksworth  a  set  of  counters  of  forty  Edward  shillings. 
To  daughter  Hawkesworth  my  best  silver  counter  boy 
with  the  set  of  silver  counters  having  on  them  the  effigies 
of  the  kings  of  England  and  other  kings,  "f 

Almost  immediately  upon  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities Sir  Richard  Hawkesworth  threw  in  his  lot  with 


•  He  was,  however,  one  of  the  original  trustees  of  Bramhope  Chapel  (1649)  in 
his  father's  lifetime.     Sig  Bradford  Antiquary,  Vol.  III.  (N.S.),  p.  327. 

t  Hist,  of  the  Ooodticke  Family,  page  H. 
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the  Parliament,  and  apparently  sent  money  and  arms 
towards  the  defence  of  Bradford  in  1642.  His  kinsman, 
Walter  Hawkesworth,  of  Heworth  ;  his  brother-in-law, 
Sir  John  Goodricke,  of  Ribston  ;  his  son-in-law,  Francis 
Baildon,  of  Baildon  ;  besides  others  of  his  relatives  and 
friends,  the  Lawes  of  Leaventhorpe,  the  Fawkes  of 
Farnley,  and  the  Calverleys  of  Calverley,  all  took  the 
opposite  side  and  stood  by  their  Sovereign  in  this  time  of 
national  danger. 

Sir  John  Gocxlricke  commanded  a  troop  of  horse  under 
the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  which  he  led  at  the  attack  of 
Bradford,  held  by  the  Parliamentarians,  18th  December, 
1642.  Sir  John  in  this  rout  was  seriously  wounded,  and 
his  horse  was  killed  under  him  by  the  cut  of  a  scythe. 
But  shortly  before  this  first  siege  of  Bradford  took  place 
he  had  desj)atched  one  of  his  captains  with  a  detachment 
of  horse  to  Hawksworth  Hall  to  apprehend  his  brother- 
in-law.  Sir  Richard  Hawkesworth,  which  was  duly  accom- 
plished, and  Sir  Richard  was  brought  away  and  removed 
to  York,  where  he  was  confined  a  prisoner  for  the  best 
part  of  two  years.* 

When  the  flame  of  war  was  flickering  and  King  Charles 
had  become  a  prisoner  of  the  English  Parliament,  Sir 
John  Goodricke  escaped  to  France,  and  it  is  said  did  not 
return  until  the  Restoration. f  He  and  the  kindred  of 
Sir  Richard  Hawkesworth  already  named,  as  well  as  one 
Christ.  Hawksworth,  of  (^astridge,  Hants.,  conxpounded 
for  their  estates. J  Walter  Hawksworth,  of  Heworth, 
gent.,  one  of  the  compounders,  it  is  noteworthy  was  in 
possession  of  the  lands,  or  part  of  them,  at  Danby  and 
Yafibrth,  which  had  come  to  the  family  by  the  marriage 
of  Thomas  Hawkesworth  with  Margaret,  granddaughter 

•  A  Life  of  Sir  John,  with  many  Goodricke  portraits,  will  be  found  in  the  two 
unique  (specially  annotated)  copies  of  the  History  of  tlie  Goodricke  Family, 
presented  in  1902  by  Clias.  A.  Goodricke,  Esq.,  of  South  Croydon,  to  the  Leeds  and 
Bradford  Public  Libraries. 

t  History  of  the  Goodrieke  Family^  p.  20. 

t  -^ee  Royalist  Contposit.  Papern,  York*.  Rerord  Seriet,  xv.,  77.  236  :  xviii.,  185, 
^08,  &c. 
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of  Ralph  Danby  in  1516.     He  was  probably  a  descendant 
of  William  of  Hope.* 

At  this  time,  Nov.,  1647,  Sir  Richard  Hawkesworth 
brought  up  the  subject  of  the  old  grievance  with  his 
wife,  who  was  then  dead,  and  he  petitioned  the  Commis- 
sioners for  recovery  of  the  allowance  he  had  made  to  her 
since  the  separation.  It  is  a  long  but  useful  document, 
introducing  many  circumstances  not  hitherto  known. 

To  THE  Commissioners  appointed  for  keeping  the 
Great  Seal  of  England.    Nov.  1647. 

Orator  S'  Richard  Hawksworth  of  Hawks  worth,  co.  York.  Whereas 
your  said  Orator  about  23  years  ago  took  to  wife  Mary  dau.  of 
S'  Henry  Good  rick,  late  of  Ribston,  co.  York,  Knight,  deceased,  with 
^whom  he  lived  sometime  comfortably  and  had  issue  one  son  and  one 
daughter,  and  so  might  have  long  lived  in  a  comfortable  condition 
-with  continuance  of  his  love  towards  her  and  her  love  and  due  com- 
plyance  towards  him  according  to  their  conjugal  obligacions  before 
God,  but  that  she  being  animated  by  some  of  her  friends  of  great 
intimacy  with  the  late  Archbishop  of  York,  and  other  Com"-  for  causes 
ecclesiastical  within  the  Province,  they  and  especially  Willm.  Goodrick 
of  Skidby,  co.  York,  esq.,  her  uncle,  and  one  Miles  Dodson,  esq.f  did 
animate  her  to  live  apart  from  your  Orator  against  his  consent  and  to 
live  at  Ribston,  and  other  their  houses,  and  then  caused  a  suit  to  be 
commenced  against  your  Orator  in  her  name  in  the  High  Commissioners 
Court  for  alimony,  alleging  sundry  scandalous  untruths  against  him, 
and  finding  himself  much  overborne,  and  to  save  further  vexation  was 
forced  to  agree  that  his  wife  should  receive  a  yearly  maintenance,  and 
by  Indenture  17th  April,  4th  year  of  Charles  1st,  made  between  him 
of  the  one  part,  Sir  Peter  Middleton,  Knt ,  since  deceased,  William 
Goodrick  and  Miles  Dodson  of  the  other,  did  demise  and  let  to  the 
s**-  Sir  Peter  and  the  others  named,  the  messuage  called  Mitton  Hall, 
with  appurtenances  thereto,  and  certain  closes  called  Dickmire  Hill, 
the  two  Westfields,  Sellay  Ridding,  Calverd  Leas,  Mylne  Hill,  Calfe- 
croft  Leggs,  and  Little  Mouses,  being  parcel  of  the  Manor  of  Mitton, 
for  eighty  years,  if  said  Orator  and  his  wife  live  so  long,  meant  in  trust 
for  the  said  Dame  Mary,  and  that  she  should  dwell  there  during  the 
said  term.  And  by  another  Indenture  of  about  the  same  date  did 
give  to  the  s**-  Sir  Peter,  &c.,  a  yearly  annuity  of  £120  per  ann.  issuing 
out  of  Mitton  and  Edisforth,  in  trust  to  be  paid  quarterly  for  the  said 
Dame  Mary's  use,  but  if  she  did  not  inhabit  the  said  mansion  house, 

*  Mr.  Empsall  makes  no  reference  to  the  Hawks  worths  in  his  "  Local  Royalists 
who  Compounded."      Vide  Bradford  Antiquai-y^  Vol.  I.,  p.  176. 

t  $See  his  monument  in  the  Parish  Church  at  Kirkby  Overblow. 
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then  £20  of  said  rent  charge  should  cease,  and  the  said  annuity  has 
been  duly  paid  ti!l  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Coniniiss"*-  ceased  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Wars,  when  one  Sir*  John  Goodrick,  Knt.  and 
lUronet,  her  brother,  being  a  Colonel  for  the  King,  and  your  Orator 
having  declared  himself  for  and  furnished  money  and  arms  for  the 
Parliament,  the  said  Sir  John  in  October,  1642,  sent  one  of  his  Captains 
with  a  squadron  of  horse  and  apprehended  your  Orator  at  Ilawksworth 
and  brought  him  prisoner  to  York,  where  he  remained  prisoner  for  20 
months,  until  the  rendition  of  the  City,  during  which  time  his  whole 
estate  was  granted  to  others,  and  notwithstanding  the  Parliamentary 
forces  have  prevailed,  the  s^-  Will"-  Goodrick,  Miles  Dodson,  combining 
with  Francis  Goodrick,  gent ,  another  brother  of  your  Orator's  wife, 
William  Dawson,  Edward  Cripling,  and  Henry  Robinson,  the  s'^-S' John 
(loodrick  having  resided  of  late  years  beyond  seas,  W™-  Goodrick  and 
Myles  Dodson,  by  colour  of  the  said  deeds,  altho  your  Orator's  wife 
hath  not  dwelt  for  several  years  at  Mitton  Hall,  and  also  her  annuity 
has  been  duly  paid,  the  said  persons  mentioned  do  contrive  estates  of 
your  Orator's  property  among  themselves  and  do  vex  your  Orator's 
tenants  with  distresses  and  suits  and  are  encouraged  thereby  in  that 
during  your  Orator's  imprisonment,  they  the  said  persons,  or  one  John 
Scaife  and  .  .  .  Robinson  did  break  open  your  Orator's  study  at  Hawks- 
worth  and  carried  away  all  his  deeds  and  writings,  and  the  counterparts 
of  above  indentures,  and  refuses  to  deliver  the  same  to  be  cancelled, 
nor  doth  he  know  in  which  of  their  hands  they  remain.  Prayeth  that 
they  may  answer  before  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

The  defendants  make  a  long  answer,  the  sum  of  which . 
is  that  Lady  Hawksworth  has  only  been  absent  from  the 
said  estate  at  certain  times  for  reasonable  causes  which 
was  allowed  by  terms  of  the  indenture,  and  although  the 
complainant  had  the  liberty  of  using  a  study  in  the  said 
house  for  ten  days  four  times  a  year,  which  might  have 
led  to  reconciliation,  he  hath  never  availed  himself  of 
this  liberty,  but  the  said  lady  hath  often  gone  to  the 
complainant's  house,  but  never  had  an  invitation  to  stay 
within.  They  affirm  that  their  action  in  the  matter  is 
only  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  aiTears  of  the  said 
annuity,  which  has  not  been  paid,  and  they  deny  the 
taking  of  the  vmtings. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Sir  Richard  obtained  a  verdict 
on  this  indictment.  1  have  found  no  papers  to  decide 
the  case.  Sir  Richard  in  his  last  years  was  stricken  with 
the  palsy,  and  his  eyes,  now  dimmed  with  age,  still  plainly 
saw  the  star  of  the  Commonwealth  lose  its  brightness, 
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though  he  did  not  live  to  see  its  eclipse.  He  died  11th 
Feb.,  1657,  and  was  buried  at  Otley  six  days  later.  His 
will,  dated  13th  Septeinbe)',  1652,  was  proved  at  York, 
6th  December,  1659.  By  it  he  leaves  all  the  estate  which 
is  in  his  power  to  dispose  of,  to  his  son  Walter  and  his 
heirs.  He  gives  to  Sir  Thos.  Widdrington,  of  Sergeant*s 
Inn,  Kt.,  John  Lambert,  of  Calton,  Esq.,  John  Bright,  of 
Carbrooke,  Esq.,  Darly  Went  worth,  of  Brodsworfh,  all 
his  messuages  in  Ighley  [Ukley],  Giseley,  Carlton,  Clay- 
ton, Menston,  and  Baildon,*  to  hold  for  a  term  of  200 
years,  to  pay  legacies  and  debts,  and  then  the  rents  are 
to  go  to  his  son  Walter.  To  Christopher  Lister,  his 
daughter  Katherine's  child  by  her  first  husband,  £10  per 
annum.  To  Katherine  Bright,  his  daughter,  £100  in 
gold.  To  William  Lister,  her  son,  £100  at  21.  To  Chris- 
topher Lister,  her  son,  £200,  and  to  Anne  Lister,  her 
daughter,  £300.  To  Katherine  Bright,  his  grandchild, 
£20.  To  his  grandchild,  Mary  Baildon,  daughter  of 
Francis  and  Jane  Baildon,  £20.  Francis  Baildon  was  a 
Captain  in  the  Royalist  army,  as  already  stated,  f  His 
daughter  Mary  married  in  1665  Bradwardine  Tindall,  of 
Brotherton.  Sir  Richard's  final  bequest  is  :  **  To  my  dear 
son  Walter  Hawkesworth  and  my  noble  friends  Cnarles 
flfairfax,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Robert  Hitch,  parson,  of  Giseley, 
£70  for  the  poor  of  several  townships.'* 

His  "  noble  friend,"  Charles  Fairfax,  of  Menston,  was 
uncle  to  Thomas,  the  great  Lord  Fairfax,  and  his  younger 
brother  Charles,  who  was  slain  at  Marston  Moor  in  1644. 
Charles  was  baptized  with  much  ceremony  at  Fewston 
Church,  26th  March,  1614,  when  many  of  the  squires 
and  ladies  of  the  district  were  present,  and  Sir  Guy 
Palmes,  of  Lindley,  and  Walter  Hawksworth,  the  builder 
of  Hawksworth  Hall,  were  the  godfathers. 

In  this  connection  I  may  mention  an  old  house  called 
Tranmire,  situated  on  the  eastern  verge  of  the  township 

•  Apparently  he  was  part  owuer  of  the  coal-pits  on  Baildon  Common,  many  of 
which  having  become  disused,  he,  with  others,  was  commanded  In  1638  to  fill  up.  as 
they  were  a  source  of  danger  to  travellers  over  the  Common.  See  my  CkmnicUt  of 
Old  Bingley,  page  337. 

t  See  Hradford  Antiquary,  Vol.  I.,  p.  179. 
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of  Hawksworth,  near  the  lane  leading  to  White  Cross  on 
the  Bradford  and  Otley  highway.  This  house  in  the 
reign  of  Elizal)eth  was  occupied  by  some  of  the  Hawks- 
worth  family,  and  here  in  1595  died  John  Hawksworth, 
yeoman,  who  may  be  the  John,  one  of  the  six  younger 
brothers  of  Walter  Hawksworth,  who  died  in  1620.  But 
this  John  is  stated  in  the  pedigrees  to  have  died  without 
issue.  If  this  be  correct  he  cannot  be  the  John  of  Tran- 
mere  whose  will  is  here  appended  : 

In  the  name  of  (lod,  Amen,  the  second  day  of    October  in  the 
xxxiiijth  yeare  of  the  reigne  of  our  Soveraigne  Elizabeth  by  the  grace 
of  God  Queen  of  England,  ffrance  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  ffaith, 
&c.    I  John  Hawksworth  of  Tranmer  in  the  countie  of  Yorke  yeoman 
do  constitute  ordaine  and  make  this  my  last  will  and  testament  in 
manner  and  forme  followinge,  first  I  bequeath  my  soule  to  almighty 
God  my  maker  and  to  Jesus  Christ  my  redeemer  and  my  body  to  be 
buried  m  the  churchyard  of  Otley.     Item,  I  will  that  all  my  goods 
and  chattels  moveable  and  unmoveable  (my  debts  paied)  be  equally 
devided  mto  three  partes,  one  parte  to  my  wife,  another  to  my  children 
and  another  reserved  to  myselfe  where  w^  I  will  that  my  body  be 
honestly  brought  forth.     And  if  any  of  my  saide  parte  then  remaine  I 
give  and  bequeath  the  same  to  Alice  Hawksworth  my  wife  and  ffrancis 
my  Sonne  the  full  and  whole  executors  of  this  my  saide  last  will  and 
testament.     These  being  witnesses  Willm  Pickard,  Richard  Rhoodes, 
Henry  Axe,  w'*^  others. 

How  long  the  Hawksworths  continued  at  Tranmire  I 
have  not  discovered,  but  a  century  after  the  death  of  the 
above  John  Hawksworth  it  was  in  possession  of  the 
Wards.  These  Wards  were  a  famil>  of  some  local 
standing,  and  no  doubt  descendants  of  the  old  lords  ot 
Cruiseley,  a  line  that  died  out  in  the  time  of  Henry  VHI 

naHsh  7S  ^"^  ""^^  ?^"^/  7^'^  ^*  Yea^^^,  in  Guiseley 
Ward '  iSh  Tr  t"^""  l^^dow'^"^^  ^^^'^^  ^^^  a  William 
whiS  t  f'^  ^^^.'^,  ^*  *^^  ^^t  ^*  Eawdon  Billing, 
which  bears  his  initmls  and  those  of  his  wife  Dorothy 

riw^^^^^  r"^^""'  '^^  '^'  -f  '^-  Civil  Wa^ 

reiistrroonf  ^  Yu '  ^'""'"'^  ^^  Tranmire,  and  the  Otle^ 

of^TW^^^^^  ^^  J--'  1650,  of  the  baptist 

inoma.s,  son  of    Thomas  Ward  of   Tranmire.       It   is 

*  See  also  Taylor's  Yorkshire  A,^cdote», 


page  3-16. 
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doubtless  this  Thomas  who  is  referred  to  in  Sir  Walter 
Calverley's  Diaiy  for  Aug.  5th,  1696.  Sir  Walter  tells 
us  that  he  went  to  Thomas  Ward's  of  Tranmire,  and 
there  met  "my  Lord  Fairfax  and  others."  The  business, 
however,  is  not  stated.  But  it  must  have  been  an 
important  gathering.  The  Jacobite  plots  of  invasion 
were  then  rife,  and  several  of  the  conspirators  had  already 
been  hanged  at  Tyburn.* 

Walter  Hawksworth,  Sir  Richard's  successor,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  will  (dated  1671)  of  his  uncle,  Sir  Francis 
Goodrick,  of  Manby,  co.  Line,  Knt.,  Chancellor  of  Dur- 
ham, and  M.P.  for  Aldborough,  co.  York.  He  bequeaths 
legacies  to  his  nephew  Walter  Hawksworth  and  his  Lady 
(Alice,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Brownlowe,  of  Humby, 
CO.  Line,  Bart.,  to  whom  there  is  a  memorial  in  Guiseley 
Church),  as  well  as  to  "  my  pretty  and  hopeful  godson, 
their  son."t 

This  "  hopeful  godson  "  was  Walter  Hawksworth,  who 
was  born  at  Hawksworth  in  1660,  and,  when  only  in  his 
19th  year,  was  created  a  Baronet  by  Charles  U.  This 
titular  honour  was  first  instituted  by  King  James  I.  in 
1611  (the  year  in  which  Hawksworth  Hall  was  built)  in 
order  to  raise  a  sufficient  sum  to  enable  the  Government 
to  subdue  the  province  of  Ulster,  in  Ireland.  J  Care  was 
taken  to  reserve  the  new  title  to  the  landed  aristocracy, 
and  for  a  long  time  it  was  only  conferred  upon  country 
gentlemen  of  property  and  descent. 

A  few  months  before  his  preferment  (March,  1678)  Sir 
Walter  had  taken  to  himself  a  wife,  Ann,  daughter  of 
Sir  Robert  Markham,  of  Sedgbrook,  co.  Line. ,  ana  accord- 
ing to  Heywood  the  marriage  was  consummated  after 
"  but  twenty -four  hours'  acquaintance  with  one  another." 
In  his  lifetime  somewhat  extensive  alterations  and 
renewals  took  place  in  and  about  the  family  mansion  at 


*  See  also  Calendar  of  State  Papers  for  1663  and  1665  concerning  Hawksworth 
and  the  Farnley  Wood  Plot. 

t  The  will  of  Walter  Hawksworth,  dated  1st  December,  1677,  is  printed  in  the 
Yorkt,  Record  Seriet,  ix.,  1 67. 

X  To  this  origin  is  due  the  fact  that  all  Bai-onets  have  the  Ulster  arms  superadded 
to  their  family  coat. 

IT 
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Hawksworth,  as  appears  by  the  dates  1664  and  1667  upon 
several  of  the  chimneys.  The  large  bam  would  also 
appear  to  have  been  built  in  1661  by  Sir  Walter's  father. 

Sir  Walter's  son,  the  second  baronet,  was  likewise  not 
less  active  in  making  additions  to  and  promoting  the 
comforts  of  his  ancestral  home.  To  his  taste  and  direction 
are  probably  due  the  existing  large  gardens  belonging  to 
the  nouse.  Thoresby,  the  antiquary,  tells  us  that  along 
with  Mr.  Justice  Kirk,  he  visited  Hawksworth  Hall  in 
the  summer  of  1702,  where,  he  remarks,  "  we  dined  with 
the  ingenious  Sir  Walter  Hawksworth,  who  is  making 
pleasant  alterations  and  additions  to  that  ancient  seat, 
and  gardens,  &c.  ;  he  entertained  us  agreeably  with 
Roman  histories,  &c.,  wherein  he  is  well  versed,  and 
accompanied  us  several  miles  in  his  own  demesnes  ;  wite?' 
alia  he  shewed  us  a  monumental  heap  of  stones,  in 
memory  of  three  Scotch  boys  slain  there  by  lightning  in 
his  grandfather's  Sir  Richard  Hawksworth's  time,  as  an 
old  man  attested  to  Sir  Walter,  who  being  then  twelve 
years  old  helped  to  lead  the  stones."*  Sir  Walter  must 
have  possessed  a  good  library,  including  many  valuable 
MSS.,  and  Dr.  Burton,  author  of  the  Monasticon  Ebora- 
cense,  mentions  having  borrowed  two  folio  volumes  of 
MSS.  from  his  grandson  at  Hawksworth.  t 

In  1672  there  appears  to  have  been  53  houses,  besides 
cottages,  in  the  township,  with  an  average  each  of  two 
taxable  hearths.  The  hearth-tax  was  first  imposed  in 
this  country  in  1662,  and  was  a  charge  of  2s.  upon  the 
owner  or  tenant  of  every  hearth  or  stove  in  all  dwelling- 
houses  except  cottages,  that  is,  on  all  houses  paying  to 
church  and  poor.  The  tax  was  continued  till  the  accession 
of  William  and  Mary  in  1689,  when  it  was  repealed,  but 
this  act  was  followed  shortly  afterwards  by  the  institution 
of  the  window-tax.  Walter  Hawksworth,  esq.,  is  charged 
with  17  hearths  in  1672  (these  must  all  have  been  at  the 
Hall),  and  Walter  Calverley,  esq.,  is  charged  with   14 

*  Diary,  Vol,  II.,  p.  60. 

t  Yorka.  Arehal.  JL,  II ,  420. 
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hearths  at  Hawksworth.  Every  one  else  in  the  township 
has  one,  two,  or  three  hearths.* 

Sir  Walter  Hawksworth  died  in  1683  at  the  early  age 
of  22,  and  was  buried  at  Guiseley  church,  where  is  a 
monumental  inscription  relating  that  he  had  issue  by  his 
wife,  at  one  birth,  a  daughter  and  a  son.  The  daughter 
died  in  childhood,  but  the  son  Sir  Walter,  the  second 
Baronet,  lived  to  a  good  age  and  became  prominently 
identified  with  the  interests  of  his  county.  He  was  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  was  the  first  of  his  family  to 
occupy  the  position  of  High  Sherifi*  of  Yorkshire,  to 
which  he  was  elected  in  1721.  He  was  the  friend  of 
Thoresby,  as  already  related,  and  was  almost  as  much  of 
an  antiquary  as  he  was  a  sporting  man,  being  keenly 
addicted  to  the  common  sports  of  the  time.  About  the 
year  1720  John  Warburton,  F.R.S.,  Somerset  Herald, 
visited  him  in  Yorkshire  and  made  a  rough  drawing  of 
Hawksworth  Hall.  It  may  not  be  a  very  accurate  sketch, 
but  at  any  rate  it  possesses  the  merit  of  being  the  oldest 
known  view  of  the  ancestral  mansion.  Tne  original 
drawing  is  preserved  among  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum. 

Sir  Walter  married  at  Cundall  in  the  North  Riding, 
11th  Feb.,  1695, t  when  evidently  not  17  years  old,  Juditn 
eldest  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  John  Ayscough,  Esq., 
of  Osgodby,  who  died  at  York  in  1724.  Her  sister  and 
co-heiress  was  Margaret  Ayscough,  who  married  Francis 
Fawkes  of  Farnley,  Esq.,  who  was  M.P.  for  Knaresbro' 
in  1714-15.  Before  he  was  19  years  old  the  boy-husband 
became  a  father,  as  appears  by  the  following  entry  in 
Sir  Walter  Calverley's  Diary  : 

16  Oct.  1697.  Sir  Walter  Hawksworth  sent  over  his  man,  George 
Smith,  with  a  letter  to  give  me  notice  his  lady  was  brought  to  bed  (of 

which  she  was  delivered  the  12th  inst.  about in  the  afternoon) 

and  desired  me  to  send  over  the  dogs,  which  I  did  on  the  Thursday 
after,  being  21  Oct ,  per  VVm.  Horn,  &c.,  and  on  Thursday  after  went 
over  to  Osgodby  myself,  and  on  the  day  after  stood  surety  for  the 


•  Tkorethij  Sor.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  197. 
t    Vide  Cundall  Uegutert, 

UU 
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child,  with  Mr.  Wakefield  (who  represented  Sir  John  Kaj)  and  Mrs. 
Margaret  Ayscough  (my  Isidy's  sister,  who  stood  for  mj  LeAj  Hawks- 
worth,  Sir  Walter's  mother).  The  infant  was  baptized  by  the  name  of 
Walter. 

This  child,  however,  did  not  live  two  yeaxs,  and  within 
12  months  of  its  birth,  another  son  was  bom,  whose 
death  is  recorded  directly  afterwards.  Two  daughters 
and  a  son  were  born  within  the  next  few  years  but  all 
died  in  infancy.  Two  daughters,  however,  survived  and 
became  co-heiresses  of  the  Hawksworth  patrimony.  The 
eldest,  Frances,  was  baptized  at  Otley  11th  Oct.,  1702, 
and  Sir  Walter  Calverley  tells  us  that  he  went  to  her 
christening.  She  married  Thomas  Kamsden,  Esq.,  of 
Crawstone  in  the  parish  of  Halifax,  who  was  High 
Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  in  1726,  and  from  whom  the  present 
family  of  Fawkes,  of  Farnley,  descends.  The  second 
daughter,  Judith,  was  baptized  17th  October  1706,  and 
Sir  Walter  Calverley  also  states  that  he  went  to  York 
on  the  occasion  of  the  christening,  and  stood  godfather 
to  the  child.  She  became  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  William 
Staniforth. 

Sir  Walter  Hawksworth  and  Sir  Walter  Calverley 
were  very  close  friends,  and  the  latter  makes  very  frequent 
reference  to  the  lord  of  Hawksworth  in  his  Diary  for 
about  20  years  forward  to  1716.  Sir  Walter  Hawksworth 
appears  to  have  lived  much  at  his  house  at  York,  and  to 
have  passed  a  good  deal  of  time  in  moving  about  between 
York,  Otley,  Harrogate,  and  London.  In  fact  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  made  Hawksworth  his  permanent  J 

home  till  November,  1700.*  At  home  the  old  sport  of 
cock-fighting  seems  to  have  employed  much  of  his  time, 
and  Sir  Walter  Calverley 's  Diary  contains  many  curious 
matters  concerning  cocK-matches,  &c.,  that  he  and  other 
gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  engaged  in  at  this  time. 
Sport  and  pleasure,  indeed,  seem  to  have  interfered  very 
much  with  his  home-life  and  with  the  society  of  his  wife, 
who  must  have  found  herself  very  frequently  alone,  or 
left  with  her  own  friends.     The  Diary,  for  example,  for 

•  Calverley  Diary,  6th  November,  1700. 
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the  8th  May,  1699,  relates  that  Sir  Walter  Calverley 
went  to  the  "  Cookings  "  at  Otley,  whither  Sir  Walter 
Hawksworth  had  come  the  night  before,  and  he  stayed 
there  three  days.  As  the  burial  of  his  only  surviving 
child  took  place  at  York  on  the  6th  of  May,  he  must 
either  on  the  same  day,  or  the  day  following,  have  left 
York  for  the  cock-match  at  Otley.  On  the  2nd  May 
previous  he  was  at  the  Leeds  coc  kings, .  when  his  wife 
summoned  him  to  the  bed-side  of  his  dying  child,  who 
expired  on  the  5th  and  was  buried  the  next  day,  and  on 
the  day  following  the  father  was  back  at  his  favourite 
sport  at  Otley.     Such  were  the  manners  of  the  times  I 

A  portrait  in  oils  of  Sir  Walter,  done  in  1706,  is  in  the 
possession  ot  Sir  W.  Calverley  Trevelyan,  a  descendant 
of  Sir  Walter  Calverley  of  Calverley,  to  whom  this  paint- 
ing had  doubtless  been  presented  by  his  friend,  the 
original  of  the  portrait.  It  is  the  only  portrait  of  a 
Hawksworth  of  Hawksworth  known  to  me.  By  Sir 
Walter  Hawksworth's  death  in  March,  1735,  the  baronetcy 
terminated,  and  has  never  been  revived  in  the  family. 
His  successor,  Walter  Ramsden,  son  of  his  eldest  surviv- 
ing daughter,  Frances,  wife  of  Thomas  Ramsden,  assumed 
the  name  name  of  Hawksworth,  according  to  the  will  of 
his  grandfather.  He  married  a  lady  who  died  in  child- 
bed* in  1755,  at  the  age  of  27,  and  was  buried  at 
Guiseley.  He  himself  died  in  Oct.  1760,  leaving  a  son 
Walter  Ramsden  Beaumont  Hawksworth,  who  assumed 
the  surname  and  arms  of  Fawkes,  pursuant  to  the  will 
of  his  relative,  Francis  Fawkes  of  Farnley,  esquire,  who 
died  in  1786,  leaving  him  the  bulk  of  his  property. t  In 
that  year  he  removed  to  Farnley  Hall,  which  he  rebuilt, 
or  rather  very  considerably  enlarged,  and  died  there  in 
October,  1 792.  During  his  residence  at  Hawksworth  he 
maintained  his  character  as  a  country  gentleman  with 
much  dignity  and  circumstance,  and  at  one  time  kept 

*  See  Leeds  ItUeUigenoer^  Dec.  2nd,  1766. 

t  From  a  MS.  at  Wakefield  it  appears  that  the  Gillbeck  Bridge,  on  the  Gill  Beck, 
separating  the  townships  of  Baildon  and  Hawksworth,  on  the  highway  from  Bingley 
to  Otley.  was  rebuilt  iu  1762. 
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about  a  dozen  male  servants  in  and  about  the  house.     He 
was  High  Sheriff  of  the  county  in  1789. 

A  story  of  singular  interest  is  related  of  the  motive  for 
the  above  Francis  Fawkes  leaving  his  property  to  Walter 
Hawksworth,  of  Hawksworth,  instead  of  to  his  more 
immediate  relative,  Vavasour,  of  Weston.  The  story 
appears  to  have  been  first  made  public  in  a  lecture  deliv- 
ered in  1856  by  the  Rev.  Joshua  Hart,  vicar  of  Otley, 
who  died  in  1865.  There  are  several  versions,  but  it  may 
be  well  to  give  it  in  Mr.  Hart's  original  words.     He  says  : 

A  very  select  party,  the  elite  of  the  valley,  was  invited  to  dine  at 
Weston  ilall  The  poet  Fairfax,  from  Fewston,  the  families  from 
Scough  and  Swinsty  Halls,  the  Gascoignes  and  the  Breareys,  were 
among  the  company.  The  butler  was  in  his  pantry  arranging  the  sack 
glasses  and  putting  the  last  polish  upon  the  loving-cup  ;  when  lo  !  and 
behold  !  he  saw  Mr.  Frank,  the  blunt  squire  of  Famley,  fresh  from  the 
hunting-field,  and  all  splashed  with  mud,  making  for  the  house. 

**  Show  my  brother,"  said  Mrs.  Vavasour,  *'  into  the  servants'  hall," 
for  she  had  seen  his  untidy  plight,  ^^  and  Fll  be  with  him  in  a  minute  ; 
and  then  perhaps  he  won't  see  what  we  are  about."  Meeting  her 
brother,  she  said,  "  Well,  Frank !  I  never  dreamt  of  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you.  Let  Starkie  draw  you  a  tankard  of  our  ale  ;  and  tell  us 
what  you  think  of  Mary  Crook's  cream  cheese !" 

Though  no  conjuror,  the  bluff  squire  saw  through  his  sister's  bland 
behaviour,  and  could  see  that  it  was  to  prevent  his  mixing  with  the 
company  present.  lie  would  therefore  take  no  refreshment,  but, 
smothering  his  anger,  trotted  across  the  Forty  Shilling  Pasture,  and 
made  straight  for  Hawksworth  Hall,  where  a  very  different  reception 
awaited  him.  ^'  Cousin  Walter,"  said  he  to  the  owner  of  Hawksworth, 
*^  I'm  not  fit  to  go  into  the  parlour.  Fll  say  what  I  have  to  say  to 
you  in  the  hall,  or  Fll  go  into  the  kitchen."  "  Nonsense !  hall  or 
kitchen  I  The  best  room  we  have  is  not  good  enough,  my  honoured 
sir,  to  express  how  pleased  I  am  to  see  you.  We  have  some  grouse, 
and  a  few  trout  out  of  the  Aire,  and  if  you  will  only  stay,  there  is  a 
little  fawn  put  down,  and  with  a  glass  of  Malmsey,  perhaps  you  can 
make  a  dinner."  **  Hold,  my  dear  cousin,  Fm  in  no  spirits  for  feasting. 
I  am  short  of  money !  Nay,  look  not  surprised  ;  It  is  too  true, — I 
have  come  to  borrow.     Will  you  lend  me  three  hundred  guineas  ?" 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawksworth,  only  too  glad  to  oblige,  emptied  all 
their  little  hoards,  guineas,  nobles,  florins,  and  crowns  into  a  bag,  and 
Mr.  Hawksworth,  handing  it  to  him  said,  '^  I  want  no  note,  my  right 
trusty  cousin  ;  your  word  is  indeed  a  bond  !" 

^^  My  business  is  too  urgent,"  said  the  blunt  English  gentleman,  **  to 
stay  to-day.     I'll  come  again  shortly." 

He  rode  off,  and  subsequently  several  visits  passed  between  them, 
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but  the  loan  was  never  mentioned.  But  after  a  lapse  pf  three  months 
Mr.  Fawkes  called  at  Hawksworth  Hall,  ile  expressed  his  delight 
that  he  had  been  so  cheerfully  trusted,  and  rt  turned  t/ie  bag  untied^ 
explaining  that  it  was  a  mere  ruse  to  try  their  friendship. 

Thus  it  happened  that  when  the  old  squire  of  Farnley 
died  the  bulk  of  his  possessions  was  bequeathed  to  his 
"  cousin  "  (so-called)  at  Hawksworth.  But  the  family- 
affinity  is  not  very  clearly  defined  in  this  story.  It  will 
be  observed  that  Mrs.  Vavasour  speaks  of  Mr.  Frank 
Fawkes  as  her  brother,  and  the  latter  addresses  Walter 
Hawksworth  as  his  cousin.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  if 
the  story  has  reference  to  Francis  Fawkes,  the  Hawks- 
worth benefactor,  who  died  in  1786,  Mrs.  Vavasour  would 
be  his  aunt,  and  Walter  Hawksworth  was  the  grandson 
of  his  cousin  Frances  who  married  Thomas  Ramsden,  as 
previously  related.  But  if  the  story  concerns  Francis 
Fawkes,  father  of  the  legator  of  the  Hawksworths,  then 
the  memorable  episode  takes  us  back  to  the  early  part  of 
the  18th  century,  as  Francis  Fawkes,  senior,  died  in  I747j 
and  his  sister  Mary  was  married  to  William  Vavasour,  of 
Weston,  in  1691-2.  In  this  case  the  Walter  Hawksworth 
referred  to  would  be  father  of  the  legatee  of  Francis 
Fawkes.  He  died  in  1760.  The  probabiHties  are  in 
favour  of  the  latter  version,  and  that  the  grudge  against 
the  Vavasours  was  borne  for  two  generations. 

The  story  of  the  Hawksworth  estate  need  not  be 
carried  further.  It  has  since  remained  a  possession  of 
the  Fawkes  family,  of  Farnley.  The  present  owner  of 
the  property  is  Frederick  Hawksworth  Fawkes,  Esq.,  J. P., 
who  in  name  and  blood  bears  the  honours  of  that  historic 
family  who  have  been  landowners  uninterruptedly  for 
probably  a  thousand  years  at  the  pleasant  moorland  town- 
ship whose  history  and  associations  I  have  thus  briefly 
endeavoured  to  describe. 

It  may  be  only  necessary  to  add  a  word  as  to  the 
occupation  of  the  Hall  after  the  removal  of  Walter 
Hawksworth  Fawkes  to  Farnley  in  1786.  So  far  as  I  can 
discover,  Hawksworth  Hall  continued  to  be  occupied  by 
members  of  his  family  down  to  about  1825.     In  1810, 
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Mr.  Joseph  Wilkinson,  a  kinsman  of  the  Fawkes,  who 
had  formerly  lived  at  Bramhope,  died  at  the  Hall,  a^ed 
55.  There  is  a  memorial  of  the  family  in  Guiseley 
Church.*  Subsequently  some  of  the  Armytage  family 
of  Kirklees,  resided  there.  An  account  of  this  family's 
connection  with  the  Hawksworths  of  Bradfield,  Penistone, 
&c.,  will  be  found  in  the  new  volume  of  the  Kirkburton 
Registers  (1654 — 1711),  with  Appendix  (1902).  It  may 
also  be  noted  that  the  wife  of  the  present  baronet,  Sir 
George  Armytage,  of  Kirklees,  is  a  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Ayscough  Fawkes,  of  Farnley  Hall,  and  consequently 
a  descendant  of  the  blood  of  the  original  lords  of  Hawks- 
worth. 

From  about  1826  the  Hall  has  been  let  to  tenants. 
About  this  time  Mr.  George  Carroll  occupied  the  house, 
and  from  1830  Mr.  Timothy  Horsfall,  who  had  previously 
lived  at  Ryshworth .  Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Bingley, 
resided  here  for  nearly  half-a-centmy.  His  long  and 
honourable  connection  with  the  Hall  is  too  recent  an 
event  to  need  any  particular  reference  in  this  place.  At 
his  death  in  1877,  his  son,  Mr.  Thomas  Moss  Horsfall, 
resided  here  a  little  time,  and  then  the  house  remained 
vacant  for  a  few  years,  and  was  in  the  occupation  of 
caretakers.  Subsequently,  about  1892,  a  Mr.  Reid, 
a  prominent  tradesman  in  Leeds,  took  the  house  on  a 
long  lease.  He,  however,  left  in  1 899,  when  the  present 
lessee,  Mr.  Duncan  G.  Law  (son  of  the  late  Alderman 
Law,  sometime  Mayor  of  Bradford),  took  the  unexpu-ed 
lease  from  Mr.  Reid,  and  eventually  got  it  extended  by 
Mr.  Fawkes.  Mr.  Law  has  done  much  in  the  way  of 
building  and  improvements  in  and  about  the  historic 
mansion,  and  may  he  long  live  to  preserve  its  beauties 
and  enjoy  the  rare  heritage  of  its  associations. 


•  For  Fawkes  and  Wilkinson  tt-e  Clat/t  Addithn^  to  Dvgd*ile,  I.,  2U8. 
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J  667  John  Hodgson 
John  Cook 
Joseph  Booth 

1668  Richard  Parkinson 
Richard  Naylor 
William  Horton 

1669  Edward  Marshall 
William  Younge 
Richard  Cockroft 
Thomas  Clarkson 

1670  John  Drake 
Thomas  Maud 
James  Bamsley 

1671  Tobias  West 
Thomas  Thompson 
Christopher  Polard 

1672  William  Farrow 
John  Kitching 
John  Ellis 

1673  John  Wilkinson 
John  Bojes 
John  Holiday 

1674  Hugh  Andrew 
Robert  Taylor 
Jeremiah  Bartle 
Thomas  Maud 

1675  Robert  Dixon 
William  Lister 
Joshua  Bordall 
Jonathan  Thomis 

1676  WUliam  Green 
Richard  Murgatroyd 
John  Morley 
Isaac  Roades 


677  William  Hodgson 
Jonathan  Hodgson 

678  Lorenzo  Horton 
Thomas  Rowland 

679  Sam  Ward 
John  Stead 

680  John  Greenwood 
Josias  Nicholls 

681  George  Jackson 
Thomas  Sharpe 

682  Christopher  Pollard 
John  Audsley 

683  William  Young 
Thomas  Roades 

684  William  Green 
William  Kinder 

685  Thomas  Stead 
William  Webster 

686  Christopher  Rawson 
Frank  Margotson 

687  John  Thornton 
Thomas  Rhodes 

688  Christopher  Dibb 
James  Pickard 

689  Thomas  Walker 
Jonas  Clarkson 

690  Richard  Dinnison 
William  Hutton 

691  John  Atkinson 
Joshua  Wright 

692  Thomas  Swaine 
David  Parkinson 

693  Benjamin  Bower 
Jonas  Holdsworth 
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1694  Benjamin  Bower 

1723     : 

1724  John  Copley 

Jonas  Holdsworth 

John  Stead 

1695  George  Jackson 

1725 

1726  Isaac  Wood 

Francis  Stapleton 

John  Atkinson 

1696  Jeremiah  Bower 

1 727  John  Atkinson 

Isaac  Ellis 

John  Stead 

1697  Jonas  Atkinson 

1728    : 

1729  Joseph  Shaw 

Thomas  Rhodes 

Thomas  Webster 

1698  Henry  Atkinson 

1730 

1731  Thomas  Preston 

William  Blackburn 

Samuel  Crosley 

1699  John  Atkinson 

1732  William  Lister 

Edward  Fletcher 

Thomas  Holt 

170a_1701   William  Waddington 

1733 

1735  Isaac  Wood 

Thomas  Atkinson 

John  Stead 

1702  William  Rawson 

1736—1 

1737  John  Crosley 

Joseph  Butler 

John  Nichols 

1703  Joseph  Butler 

1738  Timothy  Nichols 

1704  William  Rawson 

Benjamin  Jowett 

W  illiam  Swaine 

L739  Isaac  Jobson 

1705  Ihomas  Rowland 

Leonard  Exley 

John  Stockdale 

] 

1740  Samuel  Robinson 

1 706  John  Stockdale 

Francis  Duffield 

1707  William  Mortimer 

L741  Dudley  Rockett 

John  Parker 

■ 

Bernard  Shackleton 

1708  John  Parker 

1742    : 

1743  Thomas  Denham 

1709—1710  John  Bower 

Joseph  HoUings 

William  Bald  wen 

1744—1 

L745  Thomas  Eastburn 

1711  Thomafi  Walker 

Joseph  Waddington 

Jeremiah  Field 

] 

[746  William  Northrop 

1712  William  Sharpe 

Thomas  Webster 

Richard  Holdsworth 

] 

1747  John  Copley 

1713  William  Pullon 

William  Atkinson 

William  Wright 

] 

1748  William  Thornton 

1714  John  Ramsden 

William  Atkinson 

Joseph  Sheppard 

] 

1749  Thomas  Shepherd 

1715  Abraham  Swaine 

Thomas  Nicholson 

John  Shaw 

1750     ] 

1751  Robert  Stansfield 

1716  William  Outhwaite 

John  Walker 

John  Atkinson 

1752—] 

753  Robert  Stansfield 

1717  Thomas  Webster 

Matthew  Atkinson 

John  Audsley 

1754     ] 

[756  Richard  Sclater 

1718  Paul  Barraclugh 

Thomas  Aked 

Robert  Peel 

1757     ] 

1759  Benjamin  Piele 

1719  Charles  Greenwood 

Thomas  Law 

William  Atkinson 

1760—1 

1762  George  Craven 

1720  Christopher  Jackson 

John  Atkinson 

Charles  Greenwood 

1 

763  John  Aked 

1721—1722  Richard  Thompson 

Robert  Ramsden 

William  Prince 

1 

l764  John  Robinson 
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1764  Robert  Bamsden 

1835- 

-1842  Benjamin  Briggs  Pop' 

1765- 

-1766  John  Audsley 

plewell 

George  Kellett 

1835- 

-1840  John  Pratt 

1767- 

-1768  Jonas  Fox 

1840- 

-1842  George  Pollard 

Joseph  Cooper 

1842- 

>1843  John  Dale 

1769- 

-1773  Richard  Hargreaves 

John  Bower 

Joshua  Stead 

1843- 

-1847  William  Pearson 

1774- 

-1780  Richard  Gamett 

1843- 

-1846  Edward   Hawksworth 

John  Crosley 

Parratt 

1781- 

-1783  John  Hodgson 

1846- 

-1855  Isaac  Wright 

Thomas  PuUan 

1847- 

-1851   William  Rouse 

1784- 

-1793  Joshua  Stead 

1851- 

-1854  Richard   Peckover 

Samuel  Tetley 

Harris 

1794- 

-1798  G^rge  Mawson 

1854- 

-1858  Edward  Hailstone 

John  Key 

1855- 

-1874  Joseph  Hick 

1799- 

-1805  William  Gamett 

1858- 

-1864  William  Greenwood 

Richard  Crosley 

1864- 

-1870  David  Salmond 

1805- 

-1816  James  Stead 

1870- 

-1876  John  Gumey 

James  Smith 

1874—1876  Thomas  Walton 

1816- 

-1820  Robert  Holroyd 

1876- 

-1877  William  Coates 

1816- 

-1819  Robert  Mawson 

1877- 

-1881  Benjamin  Ingle 

1819- 

-1820  Thomas  Crosley 

1877- 

-1885  JohnBeecroft 

1820- 

-1823  Samuel  Broadbent 

1881- 

-1883  John  Gumey 

WiUiam  Wells 

1883- 

-1892  David  Swallow 

1823- 

-1827  Thomas  Feamley 

1885- 

-1888  Eli  Milnes 

John  Lee 

1888- 

-1893  Christopher  Thomas 

1827- 

-1828  Samuel  Broadbent 

Coates 

Joseph  Parkinson 

1892- 

-1893  Charles  Gustavus 

1828- 

-1831  Joshua  Pollard 

Theodore  Neumann 

Benjamin  Williamson 

1893- 

-1897  John   Richard    Wake 

1831- 

-1835  John  Ward 

Thompson 

1831- 

-1833  William  Cockshott 

1893- 

-1903  Arthur  Wellesley Ward 

1833 

-1835  John  Allott 

1897- 

-1903  William  Henry  Collins 
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Explanation  of  contraction  in  the  second  column :  w.  unfB  ; 
8.  Sonne;  d,  daughter;  ch,  childe. 


1671. 

May      80  Mary  Smith,  Bradford 

ch  John  Crabtree,  Heaton 

June       4  ch  John  Kitchin,  Bradford 

8  w  William  Wood,  W^ilsden 

11  ch  Isaack  Murgettroyd,  Calverley 

18  ch  James  Snowden,  Bradford 

14  w  Abraham  Sharpe,  Bradford 

15  ch  John  Burneley,  Maningham 

24  ch  Samuell  Mitchill,  Bowlinge 

26  ch  John  Hodgshon,  Bradford 

28  ch  Thomas  Goodall,  Bradford 

ch  Elias  Booth,  lleaton 

30  ch  Robert  Smithson,  Bradford 

July        3  ch  Ilenery  Bume,  Bradford 

8  ch  John  Wilkinson,  Bradford 
Elizabeth  d  William  Uiggin,  Allerton 

9  John  Widdop,  Claton 
16  ch  John  Boys,  Bradford 

21  w  Thomas  Gledall,  llorton 

ch  Mr.  Josias  Midgeley,  Thornton 

22  Martha  Jowett,  Allerton 

26  Mary  d  John  Sowden,  Claton 

27  Samuel  Littlewood,  W^ibsey 

ch  John  Holland,  Bradford 

28  ch  John  Gouldsbrough,  Shipley 

29  Nathan  Mitton,  Claton 
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Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


4 
9 

10 

18 

20 
25 
27 
2 
3 
4 
8 

10 
14 
23 
26 
28 
1 

9 
11 

15 

20 

22 
25 
27 
10 
17 
21 
28 
30 
4 
11 
12 
16 


Jonas 


Elizabeth 


Mary 
Richard 

Mary 


Susanna  Lister,  Ilorton 
w  Steven  Watterhouse,  Bradford 
ch  Richard  Nayler,  Bradford 
ch  William  Whitehead,  Horton 

s  James  Speight,  Claton 
ch  Richard  Oordingley,  Shipley 
ch  Richard  Atkinson,  Bradford 
ch  Christopher  Pollard,  Bradford 

John  Allinson,  Bradford 
ch  Henery  Atkinson,  Bradford 
w  Luke  Uill,  ileaton 

William  Jowett,  Claton 
ch  William  Smith,  Wilsden 
w  Thomas  Holmes,  Bradford 
8  James  Booth,  Bradford 
d  George  Pickard,  Shipley 
ch  Nathan  Houldsworth,  Bradford 

John  Burnett,  Bradford 

Richard  Atkinson,  Bradford 

James  Milner,  Ecclesall 

Robert  Broadbent,  Bowlinge 
s  Avera  Smith,  Bradford 
d  Abraham  Swaine,  Bradford 

Sarah  Turner,  Bradford 
w  Jonas  Booth,  Bradford 
w  Christopher  Swaine,  Horton 
ch  John  Walker,  Horton 
ch  John  Midgley,  Boulton 

Ellinor  Hollings,  Bradford 
ch  Samuell  Swaine,  Horton 
w  William  Booth,  Wibsey 

Michael  Bairstow,  Claton 

Elizabeth  Pearson,  Claton 
ch  Henery  Atkinson,  Bradford 
w  Miles  Smith,  Wibsey 

Edward  Walker,  Bierley 

Mrs.  Ellinor  Dighton,  Bradford 
ch  James  Roades,  Bradford 
8  John  Pearson,  Thornton 
ch  John  Widdop,  Claton 
ch  Thomas  Thornton,  Bradford 
w  William  Swaine,  Bradford 
ch  Ma  the  w  Drake,  Bradford 

George  Woomersley,  Bowlinge 

Jane  Kitchin,  Bradford 
Abraham  Crabtree  and  Alice,  his  sister,  of  Maningham 

Thomas     s  Thomas  Bower,  Bradford 

Widdow  Smithies,  Horton 


William 
Sarah 

Gennitt 
Grace 


Judith 


Jonas 


18  Dorothy 


20 
22 
23 
24 
26 
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Dec.     27 

Robert  Thornton,  Horton 

Jan        5 

John  Parish,  Shipley 

6 

Jeremy  Northrope,  Maningham 

8  Martha 

w  John  SutclifFe,  ilorton 

9 

w  Jeremy  Greenfeild,  Ueaton 
\^  illiam  Thomis,  Maningham 

10 

w  Joshua  Hopkinson,  Horton 

Ann 

w  James  Fletcher,  Ecclesall 

18 

Joshua  Farrand,  Bradford 

18 

w  Mathew  Roades,  Bowlinge 

Mary 

d  Thomas  VVilkea,  Ileaton 
Margritt  Starchye,  Bradford 

19 

Sara 

d  Robert  Greene,  Bowlinge 

21 

Francies  Dixon,  Bradford 

24 

ch  Abraham  Kellitt,  Ilorton 

25 

ch  David  Ilalmond,  Horton 

28 

Richard  Holmes,  Bowlinge 

29 

ch  William  Smith,  Bradford 

Feb.       1 

Grace 

d  Abraham  Moore,  Claton 
John  MufPe,  Bowlinge 

3 

Mary 

w  John  Muffe,  Bowlinge 

7 

ch  John  Grave,  Allerton 

8 

ch  Thomas  Mosse,  Bradford 

12 

w  George  Asquith,  Horton 

14 

ch  Daniell  Knight,  Bradford 

17 

Susanna 

w  John  Copley,  Bierley 

Susanna 

w  Christopher  Freckleton,  Heaton 

Nathan  Hustler,  Horton 

21 

Tymothy  Roades,  Heaton 

22 

w  John  Ainsley,  Bradford 
Mary  Binns,  Bradford 

23 

ch  Samuel  Bairstow,  Claton 

24 

ch  George  Kitchin,  Bradford 

25 

Jeremy  Parker,  Horton 

26 

Elizabeth  d  Mr.  John  Stanhope,  Ecclesall 

27 

ch  William  Crabtree,  Bowlinge 

28 

William  Baxter,  Bowlinge 

March  1 

w  William  Ellis,  Allerton 

5 

Mary  W^right,  Claton 
ch  John  Beiver,  Wilsden 

7 

ch  Pheby  Greenwood,  Wilsden 

10 

ch  Robert  Greene,  Bowlinge 

13 

ch  Richard  Driver,  Heaton 

16 

John  Jowett,  Allerton 

21 

Eden 

w  John  Drake,  Maningham 

J 


(158  Burials  for  the  Year.) 
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Mar.      28  ch  John  Collinson,  Bowlinge 

31  Sarah  Broughton,  Bradford 

April       1  Jonas  Craven,  Hea ton 

2  Alice  Atkinson,  Bradford 

4  John  Atkinson,  Bradford 

w  Robert  White,  Bradford 

7  An  Ellis,  Ciaton 

10  An  Driver,  Thornton 

12  Richard  s  Joshua  Farrand,  Biadford 

John  Squier,  Ecclesall 
14  Isaack  Helluell,  Uallifax 

16  Richard  Allerton,  Thornton 

17  Nicholis  Stead,  Shipley- 
John  Eastburne,  Maningham 

18  w  Richard  Cordingley,  Bowling 
22  Bernard  Ellis,  Bradford 

25  ch  VVilliani  (Japs,  IJeaton 

29  ch  John  Wilkinson,  Bradford 
May        9  Judith  Heape,  Bradford 

11  Mary  d  John  Robertshaw,  Thornton 

ch  Bryan  Roberts,  Ilea  ton 
14  ch  Peeter  Brooke  Bradford 

21  Grace  w  John  Ellis,  Bradford 

25  ch  William  Bradshaw,  Heaton 

28  w  Abraham  Whiticar,  Thornton 

ch  George  Kitchin,  Bradford 
ch  Mathew  Coultis,  Ciaton 

John  Sharpe,  Horton 

June       5  Mary  w  William  Nichols,  Ecclesall 

7  Christopher    s  Robert  Jackson,  Bradford 
Sarah  d  Jonas  Ilalmond,  Ilorton 

ch  William  Ludley,  Bowling 
9  Mary  Bell,  Bowling 

13  Francis  Blackbume,  Bradford 

ch  Richard  Webster,  Ciaton 

14  ch  Robert  Kent,  Bradford 

16       a  bastard  ch  Mary  P'earneside,  Bradford 

22  w  Samuell  Feamside,  Horton 

26  Thomas     s  Thomas  Sharpe,  Bradford 

July        1  Edmond  Roades,  Bradford 

ch  Lawrence  Ilunton,  Bradford 

2  John  Shires,  Bradford 

Jonas  Smith,  Bradford 

3  ch  Francis  Blackburne,  Bradford 

5  ch  William  Greene,  sen.,  Bradford 

8  John  Newill,  Bradford 

18  Mark  Gras while,  Bowlinge 
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July      16  Robert  Shirtliffe,  Bradford 

17  Arthur  ilurst,  Claton 

ch  William  Wood,  VVllsdin 

18  Widdow  Jowett,  Allerton 

21  ch  Hugh  Andrew,  Bradford 

Ilenery  Ijaw,  Claton 
ch  William  Touiis,  Maningham 

24  a  bastard  ch  Isabell  Newill  and  John  Cowpan,  Bradford 
26  ch  Luke  lloldsworth,  Bowling 
81                       ch  William  Thornton,  Bradford 

Richard  Smith,  Claton 
Aug.       7  ch  Jeremy  Haley,  Ilorton 

11  William  lloldsworth,  Uorton 

12  ch  Ilenery  Wattmough,  Bradford 
28  ch  Abraham  Denbye,  Wilsden 

25  ch  Widdow  Jowett,  Horton 

28  Edward  Robertshaw,  Thornton 
Sept.      1  Abraham  Gates,  Claton 

2  Isaac  Longbottome,  Horton 

6  Abraham         s  Abraham  Woodhead,  Horton 

7  David  s  John  Clough,  Horton 

8  Agnes  Hinde,  Bradford 
23  William  Jowett,  Claton 

29  Robert  Shaw,  Bradford 
Oct.        1                       ch  John  Illingworth,  Bradford 

7  ch  John  Rattcliffe,  Bradford 

w  George  Ward,  Claton 
10  Robert  Jackson,  Bradford 

19  Susanna  Webster,  jun.,  Bradford 

ch  Abraham  Gouldsbrough,  Maningham 
ch  Abraham  Parkins,  Bradford 

22  George  s  Richard  Greene,  Bradford 
Easter            d  Jesper  Haley,  Thornton 

Nov.        6  Gilbart  s  William  Sturdye,  Hallifax 

ch  Joseph  Mitchill,  Bradford  I 

7  An  d  Richard  Ellis,  Bradford  -J 

8  Richard  Hudson,  Heaton 

15  William  Hemsworth,  Bradford 

20  ch  Joshua  Wilkinson,  Horton 

26  John  Sharpe,  Horton 

Alice  Mitton,  Bradford 
James  s  John  Booth,  Maningham 

29  James  s  James  Parker,  Horton 

30  w  George  Harrison,  Maningham 
Dec.        4  w  Michaell  Eirshaw,  Horton 

6  ch  Michaell  Seed,  Bradford 

8  Nathaniell  Hanson,  Maningham 

13  ch  John  Smith,  Wibsey 


i 
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Dec.      15  ch  John  Uorsley,  Maningham 

John  Wilson,  Maningham 

23  ch  John  Walker,  Bradford 
25                        ch  John  Cawcroft,  Allerton 
27  Sarah  Boothman,  Thornton 

Jan.         1  ch  Isaack  Sharpe,  Bowling 

2  Thomas  Bower,  Bradford 

Mathew  Wright,  Bradford 
8  An  w  Robert  Polldin,  Bowling 

Two  children    James  Swaine,  Bradford 

Peter  Clarkson,  llorton 

4  Nicholas  Pollard,  Bierley 

5  ch  George  Ward,  Claton 

10  William  Atkinson,  jun.,  Bradford 

ch  James  Wilson,  Bradford 

18  ch  Richard  Dinyson,  Bowling 

Steeven  Tomlinson,  Bradford 
16  w  Richard  Dinyson,  Bowlinge 

w  William  Watson,  Claton 

19  w  Jonathan  Gouldsbrough,  Bradford 

20  ch  George  llarryson,  Maningham 

21  ch  William  Benitt,  Horton 

22  Mary,  late  w  John  Jowett,  Claton 
27  w  Jeremy  Bond,  Bowling 
29  Henery  s  Richard  Hudson,  Ueaton 

80  ch  Robert  Schola,  Bradford 

81  ch  Henery  Walker,  Thornton 
Feb.        4  An  Roberts,  Bradford 

5  Henery  Wright,  Bradford 

ch  Jonathan  Gouldsbrough,  Bradford 

11  Mary  w  James  Nayler,  Bradford 

14  Mary  w  Thomas  Booth,  Thornton 

15  ch  Richard  Brooke,  Heaton 

John  Hodgson,  Claton 

24  w  John  Craven,  Heaton 

25  ch  Mathew  Drake,  Bradford 

26  An  w  William  Dawson,  Bradford 

27  Edward  Cozen,  Allerton 
March   4                       ch  William  Smith,  Bradford 

6  Two  children  Steeven  Watterhouse,  Bradford 
10  Edward  Bentley,  Sourbye 

ch  John  Whitehead,  Ecclesall 

12  ch  John  Snowden,  Bradford 

16  Michaell  Ellis,  Claton 

ch  Jeremy  Hainworth,  Claton 

17  Ezeckiel  Spencer,  Bradford 
Mary              d  Richard  Nayler,  Bradford 

18  ch  Thomas  Brig,  Shipley 
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19  Jonas  Jerdall,  Maningham 

28  ch  Mathew  Coultis,  Claton 

Isabel  1  w  Robert  Greene,  Bowling 

24  ch  Robert  Greene,  Bowling 

ch  Robert  Mitchell,  Bradford 


1673. 


(148  Burials  for  the  Year.) 


Elizabeth       w  John  Mortimer,  Claton 

Widdow  Pollard,  Bierley 
April       1  w  John  Kellit,  Horton 

ch  John  Stead,  Bradford 

2  ch  Robte  Swaine,  Horton 

5  ch  Charles  Bland,  Bradford 

w  Abraham  Watson,  Claton 
7  Nathaniel  1  Craven,  Heaton 

w  John  liardye,  Maningham 
9  Joseph  Drake,  Thornton 

Stephen  Jackson,  Bowling 
11  Mathew  Roades,  Claton 

w  Henery  Wood,  Wilsden 
14  Richard  Brooke,  Heaton 

ch  John  Nichols.  Claton 

16  Jonas  Ileape,  Bradford 

Margritt  Harrison,  Bradford 

17  Widdow  Mortimer,  Maningham 

18  Robte  Wright,  Horton 

19  Elizabeth  Illing worth,  Calverley 
21                            Christopher  Thornton,  Horton 

27  ch  Abraham  Brundle,  Maningham 

28  William  Gibson,  Bierley 
May        2  John  Jerdale,  Maningham 

ch  Richard  Driver,  Heaton 

3  Abraham  Bairstow,  Bowling 

4  ch  William  Binns,  Allerton 

ch  Jonas  Walker,  Bradford  j 

7  ch  Martin  Hodgson,  Allerton 

11  Ellinor  Smithees,  Bradford 

13  ch  William  Hopkinson,  Claton 

14  ch  Jesper  Pickard,  Shipley 

15  Isaac  Balme,  Horton 

w  Robert  Mitchill,  Bradford 

16  Robert  White,  Bradford 

17  widd  :  w  John  Pearson,  Thornton 

18  w  John  Priestley,  Horton 

19  ch  James  Snowden,  Bradford 

20  w  Samuel  Tettley,  Bradford 

21  Abraham  Roades,  Allerton 
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May      22  Marj  d  William  Brookesbanke,  Allerton 

Sarah  Nichols,  Bradford 

25  Martha  Deine,  Ilallifax 

26  w  Nathaniel  Hodson,  Bradford 

w  Peter  Clarke,  Ilorton 

w  John  Jerdale,  Maningham 

28  ch  Jeremy  Haley,  ilorton 

31  w  John  Sugden,  Ilorton 

June      2  ch  Isaack  Denby,  Wilsden 

4  ch  Henerv  Atkinson,  Bradford 

9  William  Dixon,  Bowling 

10  w  Thomas  Ash  ton,  Ilorton 

11  ch  William  Caps,  Ileaton 
14  Margritt  w  William  Feild,  Bradford 

ch  James  Knowles,  Claton 

20  ch  Josias  Gledall,  Claton 

28  Martha  English,  Bradford 

24  w  Thomas  Paley,  Bradford 

27  John  Buttler,  Bradford 
July         1  ch  Peter  Brooke,  Bradford 

4  w  Jeremy  White,  Allerton 

ch  Thomas  Croft,  Bradford 

5  Jeremy  s  Michaell  Drake,  Thornton 

6  Martha  d  John  Sowden,  Claton 

7  William  Baldwin,  Maningham 

8  ch  Joseph  Dixon,  Ileaton 

21  Martha  w  James  Philip,  Bradford 
23  ch  William  Ludley,  Bowling 

25  ch  Richard  Cordingley,  Bowling 

29  Isabell  Baites,  Bradford 

30  w  Matthew  Coultis,  Claton 

ch  Richard  Broadley,  Claton 

31  Joshua  Hindle,  Bradford 
Aug.       2  w  Richard  Cordingley,  Bowling 

3  William  Wadsworth,  Bowling 

5  ch  John  Bairstow,  Claton 

6  w  Edmund  Huitt,  Wibsey 

14  w  William  Walker,  Ueaton 

15  ch  Timothy  Wood,  Heaton 

23  Eden  Payley,  Shipley 

25  Thomas  Ellingthorp,  Bradford 

Sept.      3  ch  William  Hopkinson,  Bradford 

5  Elizabeth  Stead,  Horton 

13  ch  John  Gregson,  Maningham 

15  Susanna  Fearneley,  Bradford 

21  Henery  Bume,  Bradford 

24  Mary  d  John  Crabtree,  jun.,  Maningham 


vv 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  TURVIN  COINERS. 

BY 

CHARLES  A.   FEDERER,   L.C.P. 
Read  before  the   Society   9th  January^   1903, 


^P^HERE  is  a  curious  statement  to  be  found  in  the 
^^  Journals  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  in  reference  to 
one  of  his  visits  to  Halifax,  which  reads  thus  : 
''  Sunday,  26th  August,  1778.  Understanding  there  was 
great  need  of  it,  I  preached  on  '  Render  wUo  Ccesar  the 
things  that  are  Ccesar  s,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are 
God's.^  I  spoke  with  all  plainness,  and  yet  did  not  hear 
that  anyone  was  offended."  Uriah  Walker,  the  historian 
of  Halifax  Methodism,  who  wrote  in  1836,  naively  re- 
marks upon  this  passage  :  * '  I  am  very  sorry  that  there 
was  a  great  need  for  Mr.  Wesley  to  bring  a  charge  against 
the  Society,  though  unable  to  unravel  the  secret."     If 

food  Mr.  Walker  had  lived  half-a-century  earlier,  he  need 
ave  been  under  no  misapprehension  as  to  the  secret 
veiled  under  Mr.  Wesley's  allusion  ;  there  would  not 
have  been  a  man  or  woman  living  anywhere  between 
Halifax  and  Todmorden  but  could  have  told  him  of  the  \ 

nature  of  the  delinquency  against  which  Mr.  Wesley  in-  < 

veighed.  The  purpose  of  tnis  paper  is  to  narrate  the 
series  of  acts  and  circumstances  connected  with  the 
neighbourhood  of  Halifax,  which  occurred  during  the 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  occasioned 
Mr.  Wesley's  remarks,  and  which  certainly  form  a  most 
extraordinary  episode  in  the  social  history  of  the  county. 
For  the  materials  used  in  compiling  the  story  of  the 
Turvin  Coiners  I  am  chiefly  indebted  to  a  series  of  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  Halifax  Courier  in  March,  1886, 
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being  reports  of  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Francis  A.  Leyland  ;  to 
some  articles  which  were  contributed  to  ifotes  and 
Que7*ies  in  September  and  October,  1901,  over  the  signa- 
ture F  ;  to  the  York  Castle  Criminal  Records,  and  to 
information  kindly  furnished  by  various  friends  and 
correspondents. 

First,  a  few  words  as  to  the  stage  upon  which  the 
events  of  the  history  about  to  be  told  took  place.  We 
who  have  gained  our  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the 
county  by  rambling  over  hill  and  dale,  cuff  and  moor, 
know  how  much  the  surroundings  of  the  headwaters  of 
our  Yorkshire  rivers  differ  from  one  another.  Tees  rises 
amidst  the  hogbacked  ridges  of  the  loftiest  of  our  hills, 
presenting  interminable  vistas  of  bare  hillsides,  wearisome 
in  their  monotonous  uniformity  till  the  wooded  region  is 
reached  below  High  Force.  Swale  rises  amidst  hills  less 
elevated  than  the  Micklefell  group,  but  presenting  a  more 
imposing  appearance  and  a  tout  ensemble  which  makes 
Swaledale  a  unit,  an  individuality  like  a  Swiss  valley,  not 
a  congeries  of  moors  intersected  by  gullies,  such  as  Upper 
Teesdale  is.  The  headwaters  of  Ure  are  picturesque  to 
a  degree,   running  in  a  tolerably  straight  course,   and 

auickly  expanding  into  a  fertile  vale.  Tne  head  of  Nid- 
erdale,  a  perfect  cul-de-sac,  possesses  a  character  of 
retirement  and  homeliness  which  is  not  found  in  any  of 
the  other  valleys.  The  bright  green  limestone  slopes 
skirting  Pennegant  and  Ingleborough,  down  which  course 
the  waters  which  go  to  make  Wnarfe,  and  Aire,  and 
Ribble,  and  Wenning,  possess  again  a  characteristic  charm 
of  their  own,  a  sunny  brightness,  a  lightsome  airiness  and 
warmth  which  contrast  strangely  with  the  sources  of 
Derwent  amidst  the  cultivatea  fields  of  Hunmanby,  or 
the  South  Yorkshire  uplands  which  give  birth  to  Don. 
Very  diflferent  from  them  all  is  the  Calaer  Valley.  Rising 
on  the  other  side  of  the  county  border,  Calder  skirts  in 
its  course  through  Halifax  parish  the  conglomeration 
rather  than  range  of  bleak  moorlands  which  separate  the 
two  counties.  Nowhere  rising  to  the  individuality  of 
fells,  these   elevations   present  outwardly  an  aspect  of 
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unmitigated  barrenness,  and  within,  an  intricate  labyrinth 
of  short  and  narrow  valleys,  contorted  in  every  conceivable 
shape,  and  many  of  them  densely  wooded.  There  is  an 
utter  absence  of  striking  landmarks,  and  the  stiunger  is 
bewildered  by  an  endless  succession  of  moor,  moss,  edge, 
crag,  scout,  delph,  clough,  dean,  withen,  slack,  syke, 
which  with  wearisome  iteration  dog  his  steps.  No  pros- 
pect opens  anywhere  :  you  are  always  hemmed  in,  always 
ascenoing  or  descending.  A  typical  portion  of  this 
wilderness  is  that  lying  exactly  south  of  Hebden  Bridge, 
having  Todmorden  at  the  western  corner,  Halifax  at  the 
eastern  corner,  and  Blackstone  Edge  at  its  southern 
extremity.  This  district  formed  the  inner  portion  of  the 
ancient  Forest  of  Hardwick,  which  consisted  of  the  four 
Constableries  of  Halifax,  Sowerby,  Warley,  and  Skircoat, 
and  included  the  townships  of  Halifax,  Ovendeu,  lUing- 
worth,  Mixenden,  Bradshaw,  Skircoat,  Warley,  Sowerby, 
Rishwf»rth,  Luddenden,  Midgley,  En-ingden,  Heptonstall, 
Rawtenstall,  Stanfield,  Cross-stone,  Langfield,  and  Wads- 
worth.  Access  to  this  district  is  at  the  present  day  gained 
from  the  Lancashire  side,  at  Littleborough,  by  passing 
over  Blackstone  Edge,  leaving  the  high-road  by  a  way 
turning  to  the  left  after  passing  the  Blackstone  Edge 
Reservoir  ;  or  from  the  Yorkshire  side,  by  leaving  the 
railway  at  Mytholmroyd  station  and  penetrating  into 
what  IS  now  generally  called  Crag  Vale.  An  hour's  walk 
through  the  beautifully-wooded  glen  brings  you  to 
Marshaw  Bridge  in  the  middle  of  the  Turvin  Valley, 
where  an  episcopal  chapel,  the  first  religious  edifice  in  the 
whole  district,  was  opened  for  worship  m  1814  (first  stone 
laid  15th  March,  1813),  and  appropriately  named  St. 
John 's-in-the- Wilderness.  At  this  place  a  clough  descends 
from  a  plateau  or  basin-shaped  depression  on  the  moor 
which  measures  about  a  mile  in  every  direction,  and  bears 
the  name  of  Erringden,  or  Erringden  Park.  In  early 
times  this  was  the  well-stocked  deer  park  of  the  earls  of 
Warren,  lords  of  the  manor  of  Wakefield,  who  had  a 
number  of  keepers  here  to  preserve  their  game  within 
the  manor,  forest,  or  freechase  of  the  Forest  of  Hard- 
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wick,  as  appears  from  numerous  presentments  in  the 
Wakefield  Manor  Court  Rolls.  Erringden  Park  was  dis- 
paled  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Shut  in  between 
Turley  Holes  Edge,  Langfield  Edge,  and  Erringden  Edge, 
this  portion  of  country  is  difficult  of  access  even  at  the 
present  day  when  cultivation  has  crept  up  the  hillsides, 
and  paths  and  roadways  have  been  made  for  the  needs  of 
a  growing  population,  and  when  an  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  "  foreign  "  authority  has  been  set  up  at  Crag  in 
the  shape  of  a  local  post-office  (1st  February,  1856).  But 
150  years  ago,  the  country  was  absolutely  impenetrable 
to  a  stranger.  Far  more  strictly  and  historically  than 
is  told  of  Dartmoor  by  the  writer  of  Lorna  Doone,  could 
it  be  said  of  the  Erringden  Valley  that  "  the  king's  writ 
did  not  run  "  in  Turvin. 

So  much  for  the  scene  of  operations  ;  now  for  the  people. 

The  inhabitants  of  Turvin,  which  name  was  formerly 
given  to  the  whole  of  the  district  lying  in  a  straight  line 
oetween  Ripponden  and  Todmorden,  were  a  fearless  and 
independent  race,  resembling  in  a  good  many  ways  the 
first  settlers  in  the  Far  West  of  North  America,  as 
sketched  by  Fenimore  Cooper.  Remote  from  all  social, 
political,  and  religious  influences,  they  were  a  law  unto 
themselves,  and  claimed  to  be,  not  only  the  personal 
owners,  but  also  the  uncontrolled  rulers,  oi  the  ungrateful 
soil  from  which  they  extracted  a  scanty  living.  No  one 
passed  over  Hathershelf  Scout,  then  the  only  way  of 
penetrating  into  Turvin,  who  was  not  a  denizen,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  clan  which  called  these  highlands  its  own. 
Yet  one  peculiar  industry  found  an  entrance  and  gained  a 
footing  in  Turvin,  that  of  clipping  the  king's  coin.  Start- 
ing from  small  beginnings,  this  industry  gradually  assumed 
large  proportions,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  a  noto- 
rious gang  of  coiners  plied  their  trade  here  with  perfect 
impunity.  Everybody  in  the  surrounding  districts  knew 
of  their  proceedings  and  whereabouts,  yet  no  one  would 
inform  against  them,  and  the  excise  officers  were  powerless 
to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice.  Not  that  the  nefarious 
trade  of  false  coining,   m  its  different  departments  of 
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clipping,  sweating,  new  stamping,  new  milling,  and 
especially  casting  of  base  metal,  was  by  any  means  a  new 
invention  ;  the  crime  has  been  coeval  m  all  countries  and 
in  all  ages  with  the  existence  of  coined  money.  This 
veiy  district  was  the  scene  of  similar  operations  in  Romano- 
British  times  ;  witness  the  discovery  of  British  coin 
moulds,  some  of  them  still  containing  spurious  Roman 
coins,  at  Lingwell  Gate.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the 
oifence  was  mr  from  uncommon  in  the  northern  countiea 
In  one  instance,  the  crime  was  actually  brought  home  to 
a  clergyman,  the  rector  of  the  parish  of  Bothal,  near 
Morpeth,  the  Rev.  John  Booth.*  The  case  was  clearly 
proved  :  a  workman  deposed  to  have  built  him  a  fire 
hearth  ;  another,  that  the  parson  borrowed  a  pair  of 
bellows  from  the  village  smith  ;  a  third,  a  Newcastle 
goldsmith,  that  he  purchased  from  Booth  nine  hundred 
ounces  of  *'  rund  "  silver  and  bullion.  Booth  fled  for  his 
life — ^the  punishment  was  capital — ^and  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  apprehended.  Another  clipping  case  a  few 
years  later,  appears  in  the  same  depositions  from  York 
Castle,  t  Daniel  Auty,  of  Dewsbury,  showed  an  inform- 
ant fourteen  ounces  of  bullion  which  he  confessed  he  had 
clipped,  and  he  exchanged  part  of  it  with  the  informant 
for  two  silver  spoons.  Other  deponents  swore  to  other 
quantities  of  bullion  received  from  Auty,  all  whose  kith 
and  kin  are  said  to  have  been  as  skilful  adepts  as  himself 
in  these  practices.  Twyford,  who  examined  all  the  volu- 
minous depositions  kept  at  York  Castle,  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  that  "  the  whole  village  of  Dewsbury  enjoyed  a  very 
evil  reputation  in  those  days."  This  same  Auty  was 
afterwards  in  gaol  at  York  Castle  for  sacrilege.  The 
communion  plate  at  York  Minster  had  been  stolen,  and 
he  with  his  sister  were  charged  with  the  crime,  although 
the  prosecution  failed.  Some  witnesses  deposed  that  the 
plate  had  been  seen  in  a  house  at  Dewsbury  when  Auty 
and  his  brother  were  present,  and  that  it  was  melted 
down  in  the  same  house.  Lockwood,  another  witness, 
deposed  that  Auty  had  told  him  and  several  prisoners  in 

•  Twyford  and  Griffiths,  Records  of  York  Castle,  p.  236.        f  Ihid,,  p.  2.37-8. 
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York  Castle,  when  discoursing  about  the  Minster  plate, 
"  what  a  rare  booty  it  would  be  if  it  could  be  got." 

The  earliest  conviction  and  execution  at  York  for 
clipping  and  coining  was  that  of  Frederic  Godfrey,  of 
Hull,  and  Thomas  Garrat,  of  Keswick,  who  suffered  on 
the  gallows  of  St.  Leonard's  Green  Dykes,  for  "  coining 
guineas  in  Thursday  Market,  in  the  City  of  York" 
Another  case,  that  of  George  Foster,  occurred  in  1582, 
when  ten  thousand  persons  witnessed  the  execution. 
There  were  four  more  cases  before  the  end  of  the  century, 
and  another  batch  of  four,  two  men  and  two  women, 
were  similarly  punished  in  1602  "for  counterfeiting  the 
gold  coin  of  the  realm  called  guineas." 

Although  the  tradition  of  the  "  Pudsay  Shillings," 
with  the  romantic  circumstances  of  Pudsey's  famous  leap, 
his  ride  to  London,  and  his  interview  with  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, rests  upon  no  documentary  evidence  (so  far  known), 
yet  there  is  probably  a  substratum  of  truth  in  the  story 
of  illegal  coining  in  the  forest  of  BoUand.  That  the 
same  offence  was  rife  in  the  seventeenth  century  is  proved 
by  the  execution  at  York,  25th  February,  1643,  of  Peter 
Scarborough,  for  clipping  coin,  and  the  sensational  case 
of  Arthur  Monjoy,  a  well-known  silversmith  of  Leeds. 
Monjoy  was  the  maker  of  the  great  silver  mace  of  the 
Mayor  and  Burgesses  of  Leeds,  a  work  of  art  which  is 
fully  described  in  Old  Yorkshire,  Vol.  IIL,  1882.  In 
1696  he  was  apprehended  on  the  charge  of  clipping  and 
forging  the  current  coin  of  the  realm,  convicted,  and 
executed,  after  having  been  twice  reprieved,  on  Oct.  3rd 
of  that  year.  The  principal  evidence  against  him  was  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Norcross,  an  accomplice,  who  de- 
posed that  he  saw  him  stamp  a  piece  of  mixed  metal  with 
the  head  of  Charles  II.,  the  coining  process  being  carried 
on  in  a  small  chamber  formed  in  the  roof  of  Monjoy 's 
house  in  Leeds.  This  roof  was  visited  by  the  then  mayor, 
Mr.  Iveson,  and  aldermen  Massie,  Preston,  and  Dodgson. 
When  they  entered  the  chamber  leading  to  the  roof,  there 
was  what  they  supposed  to  be  a  closet  with  shelves  but 
which  turned  out  to  be  a  secret  staircase  leading  into  an 
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attic  room,  the  passage  to  which  was  so  strait  that  the 
mayor  was  obliged  to  pull  off  his  outer  garments  and 
creep  on  his  hands  and  knees.  In  that  room  they  found 
a  pan*  of  shears  and  some  clippings  of  half-crowns. 

In  the  year  which  closed  that  century    (1700),   the 
whole   of  the   coinage   of  this  country  had  become  so  ) 

deteriorated  that  Charles  Montague,  baron  of  Halifax, 
was  created  earl  of  Halifax  by  Geoige  I.  for  his  eminent 
services  in  devising  a  project  of  re-coining  the  current 
money  "  which  was  so  much  debased  that  it  was  not 
passable  in  commerce."* 

But  to  return  to  the  gang  of  coiners  who  made  Erring- 
den  and  Crag  Vale  the  scene  of  their  operations  during 
the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  chief  of 
this  famous  band  of  comers  was  "  Kiiig  David,"  the 
leader  and  unquestionably  the  most  able  and  talented 
man  in  the  gang.  His  real  name  was  David  Hartley, 
and  he  was  a  native  of  Turvin,  the  Hartley  family  having 
occupied  Lodge  Farm  for  time  immemorial.  It  struck  me 
as  a  most  singular  coincidence  and  corroboration  of  this 
continuity  of  tenure  when,  in  turning  over  some  old 
papers  within  the  past  fortnight  I  came  upon  the  follow- 
ing news  item  :  **  27th  February,  1847,  killed  by  an 
accident  at  Eastwood  Railway  Station,  David  Hartley, 
of  Lodge,  Erringden."  In  his  earlier  years  he  resided 
in  Birmingham,  where  he  is  said  to  have  learnt  the 
business  of  coining  and  minting.  In  the  course  of 
his  travels  he  became  acquainted  with  and  threw  in  his 
lot  with  a  gang  of  men  who  gained  their  living  by 
clipping  the  current  coin  of  the  realm  and  using  the 
clippings  for  the  purpose  of  coining.  When  the  gang 
was  broken  up.  Hartley  sought  refuge  in  his  native  hills, 
where  he  resumed  his  lawless  trade  on  his  own  account, 
fii'st  by  himself,  and  soon  afterwards  with  the  assistance 
of  a  body  of  willing  helpers.  He  found  no  difficulty  in 
interesting  his  relatives  and  neighbours,  and  by-and-bye 
the  whole  community,  in  his  lawless  but  lucrative 
enterprise. 

♦  Wright's  AtUiquitiift  of  Halifax^  p.  17. 
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The  first  step  was  the  careful  clipping  of  guineas  and 
Portuguese  gold  coins  which  were  then  current  in  this 
country,  cutting  the  edges  with  scissors  and  filing  away 
portions  of  the  obverse  and  reverse.  The  gold  dust  thus 
obtained,  when  accumulated  in  sufficient  quantity,  was 
melted  down  and  made  into  new  coins,  mainly  imitations 
of  Portuguese  27s.  and  36s.  pieces.  The  coiners  had  no 
proper  screw  presses,  but  fixed  theii'  dies  in  heavy  blocks, 
producing  the  impression  on  the  blanks  by  the  stroke  of 
heavy  sledge-hammers.  The  people  of  the  district  most 
readily  oifered  undipped  gold  coin  for  sale  to  the  coiners, 
who  were  always  ready  either  to  purchase  and  to  pay  a 
little  premium  to  the  sellers,  or  to  borrow  guineas  and 
return  them  to  the  lenders  re-milled,  though  of  course 
diminished  in  size  and  weight.  The  next  step  taken  was 
the  establishment  of  the  business  of  plating  inferior  metal 
with  pure  gold  obtained  by  clipping. 

One  of  King  David's  principal  helpers  was  *'  Great 
Tom,"  alias  *'  Conjuror  Tom,"  whose  nickname  seenjs  to 
point  to  his  dexterity  in  disposing  of  base  coin,  whilst  in 
ordinary  life  he  was  a  fairly  prosperous  woollen  manufac- 
turer in  the  township  of  Wadsworth.  Another  prominent 
member  of  the  gang  was  the  **  Duke  of  Edinburgh," 
whose  real  name  was  David  Greenwood,  and  who  lived  at 
Hill  Top  Farm  in  Erringden  ;  he  acted  as  treasurer  to 
the  gang.  That  the  wnole  of  the  proceedings  were 
carried  on  in  a  thoroughly  systematic  and  busniesslike 
manner,  is  shown  by  the  ledger  of  the  association,  which 
contains  the  detailed  accounts  of  the  coiners  with  their 
customers,  whose  names  are  given,  and  which  was  exam- 
ined by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  who  supplied  Mr.  Leyland  with 
his  data. 

As  said  before,  these  lawless  doings  continued  for  fully 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  commencing  about  the  year  1750. 
Old  people  in  the  Halifax  district  living  in  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  would  still  relate  what  awe 
came  over  them  in  their  youth  as  they  used  to  listen  in 
the  silence  of  the  night  to  the  clang  of  the  coiner's 
hammers  reverberating  from  hill  to  hill  and  breaking  the 
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solemn  stillness  of  night.  All  knew  the  work  that  was 
going  on,  but  neither  dared  nor  cared  to  interfere.  The 
business  was  carried  on  with  such  ability,  and  the  actors 
in  it  were  so  well  screened  by  their  interested  neighbours, 
not  to  mention  the  active  aid  received  from  many  influ- 
ential and  well-to-do  people,  that  the  authorities  were 
utterly  nonplussed,  unable  to  enforce  the  law  and  to  stop 
the  nefarious  proceedings,  although  their  locality  and  the 
persons  engaged  in  them  were  perfectly  well  known  to 
the  excise  omcei's  at  Halifax.  I  am  informed  by  a  gen- 
tleman now  residing  at  Burnley,  that  he  often  heard  his 
father,  whose  home  was  at  Todmorden,  tell  about  Hartley 
who  lived  at  Lodge  (Ludge  Farm,  as  it  is  locally  called), 
and  his  making  guineas  and,  when  caught  in  the  act,  his 
setting  to  and  making  shanks  to  them,  thus  making  them 
into  buttons.  On  another  occasion  the  officers  came  un- 
expectedly upon  the  gang  busily  intent  upon  their  work. 
"  Now  then,"  said  an  exciseman,  "  what  are  you  doing 
here  T  "  We  are  making  gold  earrings,"  came  the  ready 
reply,  and  forthwith  the  ready-witted  and  dexterous- 
fingered  men  twisted  the  bullion  into  neat  ladies'  orna- 
ments, leaving  the  officers  nonplussed. 

At  last  the  authorities  in  London  were  roused  to  action. 
Rightly  divining  that  no  trust  could  be  placed  in  local 
authorities  and  local  officials,  the  Governor  of  the  Mint 
sent  down  into  Yorkshire  a  detective  of  exceptional 
ability,  named  Deighton,  authorising  him  to  spend  what- 
ever sums  he  might  find  needful  in  order  to  root  out  this 
formidable  band  of  law-breakers.  He  was  instructed  to 
act  in  concert  with  Mr.  Robert  Parker,  a  solicitor  at 
Halifax,  who  was  engaged  to  act  for  the  Crown  but 
ordered  to  act  independently  of  the  local  authorities. 
The  task  was  one  beset  with  dangers  and  difficulties  of 
no  ordinary  kind.  The  coiners  had  become  rich  and 
influential,  and  reckless  in  proportion  ;  they  had  even 
come  to  imagine  that  they  possessed  vested  rights,  and 
that  interference  with  their  trade  was  an  infi^ingement  of 
their  privileges  and  property.  They  were  all  welded 
together  by  common  interests  and  common  implication  in 
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crime,  and  were  ready  to  stand  shoulder  by  shoulder 
against  any  assailant.  Mr.  Deighton,  however,  entered 
upon  his  mission  with  tact  and  intelligence,  sparing  no 
labour  and  no  money  to  insure  success.  Having  a  clear 
insight  into  human  character,  he  knew  that  a  union 
cemented  by  lucre  could  be  severed  by  lucre.  Bribery 
was  the  dynamite  which  could  burst  open  the  barred 
gates  of  the  Turviii  citadel,  and  to  bribery  Deighton 
resorted  with  a  most  lavish  hand.  The  great  initial 
difficulty  was  not  that  of  finding  men  who  were  connected 
with  the  gang  of  coiners  and  could  name  their  leaders, 
for  practically  the  whole  countryside  could  furnish  that 
information  ;  but  that  of  obtaining  strong  evidence  upon 
which  a  prosecution  could  be  founaed.  A  number  of  men 
were  ready  enough  to  take  Deighton's  money  and  to  tell 
what  they  knew  ;  the  evidence  of  one,  named  Bates,  is 
to  the  following  effect  :  "  There  is  a  set  of  people  that 
come  from  Ha  worth  to  the  Spread  Eagle  at  Halifax, 
which,  if  you  can  take  any  of  them  that  will  be  honest 
and  tell  the  truth  and  inform,  they  will  lead  you  into  the 
parishes  of  Ha  worth,  Bradford,  Leeds,  and  Wakefield." 
Such  information  was  of  course  perfectly  useless  ;  but 
Deighton  persevered,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1769  ventured 
upon  the  decisive  step  of  arresting  some  of  the  suspected 
coiners,  viz.,  John  Sutliffe,  on  the  30th  August,  John 
Pickles,  Stephen  Morton,  and  James  Oldfield,  on  the  9th 
September.  These  arrests,  as  all  the  following  ones,  were 
made  in  Halifax  ;  for  to  attempt  an  arrest  in  Turvin 
would  have  required  an  army  corps.  The  principal  pur- 
pose aimed  at  by  them  was  that  of  forming  a  correct 
judgment  of  the  individual  characters  of  the  men  he  had 
to  deal  with,  and  then  to  select  that  one  of  the  most 
deeply  implicated  men  who  could  be  gained  over  by  the 
offer  of  a  free  pardon  and  a  large  reward.  Such  a  man 
he  found  in  James  Broadbent,  an  intimate  associate  of 
"  King "  Hartley,  whom  he  induced  by  the  bait  of  a 
reward  of  one  hundred  guineas  to  turn  king's  evidence. 
After  an  apparently  casual  meeting  in  the  streets  of 
Halifax,   and  a  hurried  conversation,  brief   but  to  the 
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point,  Broadbent  promised  to  meet  Deighton  at  the  Sun 
Inn,  Bradford,  there  to  make  a  deposition  before  Squire 
Leedes  (of  Royds  Hall)  and  to  receive  the  reward  agreed 
upon,  for  to  be  seen  calling  at  Mr.  Parker's  office  in 
Halifax,  which  was  closely  watched,  would  have  endan- 
gered his  life.  The  appointment  was  kept,  and  Broadbent 
detailed  upon  oath  the  mode  of  procedure  of  the  coinera 
"  Jigger  used  to  hold  the  paper  for  the  filings,  and  David 
Hartley  used  to  strike  the  coins  ;  some  of  the  heavier 
work  was  done  at  Bellbottom  in  Erringden,  and  the 
ashes  and  refuse  thrown  into  the  beck  there." 

The  defection  of  Broadbent,  followed  by  that  of  James 
Crabtree,  a  Halifax  man,  at  once  removed  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  material  evidence,  which  had  stood  in  the 
way  of  a  successful  prosecution,  and  other  informers 
readily  came  forward  with  information  amounting  to 
proof  One  examinant  testified  "  that  he  hath  at  sundry 
times  within  six  years  before  October  last  (i.e.,  before 
1769)  seen  David  Greenwood  and  David  Hartley  clipping 
and  filing  guineas,  and  make  the  filings  into  36s.  and  27s. 
pieces  ;  that  the  money  was  provided  by  Greenwood, 
sometimes  one  hundred  pounds  at  a  time  ;  he  also  saw 
Hartley  make  shillings  on  October  10th,  1769."  Another 
stated,  "  In  July  last  I  went  with  Hartley  to  Greenwood's 
house  at  Hilltop  ;  we  all  went  up  into  the  upper  chamber  ; 
there  was  gold  lying  in  the  window  bottom,  both  guineas 
and  clippings,  and  coining  tools." 

No  time  was  lost  by  Deighton  and  Parker  in  acting 
upon  this  valuable  information,  warrants  for  the  arrest  of 
David  Hartley  and  James  Jagger  were  signed  by  Justice 
Leedes  at  Bradford,  and  the  two  men  were  arrested  at 
Halifax  on  the  1 6th  October,  Hartley  at  the  Old  Cock  in 
Southgate,  Jagger  at  the  Cross  Pipes,  a  hostelry  near  the 
White  Lion.  They  were  committed,  together  with  the 
prisoners  apprehended  the  previous  month,  to  take  their 
trial  at  York  at  the  Spring  Assizes  of  1770,  the  commit- 
ments, as  will  be  obsei^ved,  not  being  made  out  by  any 
Halifax  Justices  who  never  appear  in  any  shape  or  form 
in  all  this  business,  but  by  Mr.  Wickham,  of  Cottingley, 
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and  Mr.  Leedes,  of  Royds  Hall.  This,  taken  together 
with  all  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case,  makes  us 
seriously  question  whether  any  public  man  in  the  Halifax 
district  remained  untainted  by  the  prevailing  contagion 
of  illegality. 

If  Messrs.  Parker  and  Deighton  had  ample  funds 
at  their  disposal  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  prose- 
cution, the  prisoners  were  equally  well  supplied  with 
means  for  employing  able  counsel  in  their  defence,  some 
of  the  money  oeing  raised,  it  is  said,  by  public  subscrip- 
tion. The  trial  took  place  at  York  Castle,  18th  January, 
1770,  Broadbent  being  driven  in  a  chaise  from  Bradford 
to  tender  his  evidence,  but  only  two  of  the  prisoners  were 
convicted,  David  Hartley,  of  Lodge,  and  James  Oldfield, 
of  Warley,  the  rest  being  acquitted.  Hartley  and  Old- 
field  were  executed  in  York  Castle  Yard,  28th  April, 
1770,  Crabtree  and  Broadbent  having  been  the  chief 
witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  Crown. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Broadbent  was 
quite  unaware  of  the  consequences  of  his  depositions  : 
considering,  like  all  his  neighbours,  that  the  clipping 
of  British  coin  was  a  trivial  offence,  and  that  the 
manufacture  of  foreign  (Portuguese^  coin  was  perfectly 
legitimate,  he  supposed  that  he  could  obtain  the  reward 
of  £100  at  only  a  trifling  inconvenience  to  his  confederates. 
But  when  he  learnt  the  seriousness  of  the  Ciise,  he  took 
steps  to  undo  the  mischief  he  conceived  he  had  done. 
He  made  two  journeys  to  York  during  the  interval  be- 
tween the  arrest  and  the  trial  of  Hartley  and  Oldfield, 
and  there  made  a  deposition  before  Mr.  Hyde,  solicitor, 
to  the  effect  that  his  former  depositions  against  them 
were  false  and  unfounded  (13th  Nov.),  but  no  notice  was 
taken  of  his  retractation. 

The  case  of  James  Oldfield,  a  native  of  Warley,  was 
peculiar.  He  was  the  chapel-keeper  of  Booth  Chapel, 
and  a  sermon  was  preached  there  and  subsequently 
printed,  entitled, — GocVs  Indignation  ctgainst  Sin,  niani- 
fe^sted  in  the  Chastisements  of  his  People,  being  the  Sub- 
stance  of  a   Sermon  preached   on   the  occasion  of  the 
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unhappy  death  of  Ja77ies  Oldfield,  who  was  executed  at 
Tyburn,  near  York,  on  Saturday,  28th  April,  J  770.  By 
Janie^  Crosley,  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  at  Booth,  near 
Halifax,  Halifax  :  Printed  by  E,  Jacob,  for  the  Authoi% 
1770,  8vo.,  40j>p,,  from  which  I  extract  the  following 
items  :  "  Very  early  he  had  love  for  religion,  and  for 
many  years  together  was  a  constant  attender  on  the 
means  of  grace,  both  public  and  private  ;  a  man  of  bright 
natural  parts,  zealous  for  the  truth,  had  an  excellent  gift 
in  prayer,  and  an  amiable  temper  and  behaviour,  so  that 
he  gained  the  affections  of  many  who  knew  him,  and 
raised  their  expectations  of  his  usefulness,  both  in  civil 
and  religious  life.  .  .  .  He  began  to  be  plunged  in 
the  world,  gave  way  to  ambitious  desires  ;  his  zeal  for, 
and  diligence  in,  the  ways  of  God  began  to  abate.  He 
neglected  the  government  of  his  family  and  the  worship 
of  God  in  his  house.  He  came  late  from  the  market,  and 
fell  from  one  thing  to  another.  .  .  .  It  is  amazing  to 
think  that  so  many  are  endeavouring  to  extenuate  this 
crime,  and  speak  as  if  it  was  of  a  trifling  nature,  and 
commit  it  in  so  daring  a  manner.  If  any  should  say  they 
have  been  ignorant  of  its  nature  and  unadvisedly  drawn 
into  the  snare,  and  that  it  was  for  want  of  due  considera- 
tion, now  when  the  direful  effects  thereof  have  been  made 
so  publicly  manifest,  should  anyone  hereafter  be  found 
guilty,  he  would  be  altogether  inexcusable." 

If  the  authorities  supposed  that  their  show  of  severity 
in  the  cases  of  Hartley  and  Oldtield  had  broken  up  the 
coining  trade  and  cowed  those  who  had  taken  part  in  it, 
they  were  greatly  mistaken.  Although  about  forty 
arrests  were  made,  the  prosecution  in  almost  every  case 
failed,  and  the  accused  were  set  at  liberty  only  to  resume 
their  old  illegal  trade,  the  only  precaution  being  that  of 
shifting  the  working  centres  from  place  to  place,  and 
making  Sowerby  instead  of  Halifax  the  commercial  centre 
of  the  trade.  In  some  cases  the  same  individuals  were 
arrested  and  indicted  as  many  as  three  times,  and  where 
a  conviction  was  obtained  justice  was  thought  to  be  satis- 
fied by  a  small  fine.    But  the  men  most  deeply  implicated 
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and  whom,  with  the  two  exceptions  before  mentioned,  the 
arm  of  justice  had  not  yet  been  able  to  reach,  were  not 
satisfied  with  jmere  impunity  but  meditated  vengeance 
and  retaliation.  A  meeting  of  the  parties  most  closely 
connected  in  the  matter  was  held  at  the  house  of  John 
Bates  at  Mjrtholmroyd,  among  those  present  being  Isaac 
Hartley  of  Elphabrough  Hall,  Matthew  Normanton  of 
Sowerby,  Robert  Thomas,  and  John  Sladdin  of  Words- 
worth, with  others  whose  names  are  not  recorded.  The 
meeting  resolved  that  the  life  of  Deighton  should  answer 
for  the  "  murders  "  at  York,  and  that  as  Deighton  had 
paid  one  hundred  pounds  blood  money  to  Broadbent,  one 
hundred  pounds  should  be  paid  to  the  man  or  men  who 
should  take  Deighton's  life.  The  money  was  subscribed 
on  the  spot  :  Abraham  Lumb,  farmer,  of  Sowerby,  pro- 
mised £10  ;  Luke  Dewhirst,  of  Sowerby,  £20  ;  Jonathan 
Bolton,  of  Erringden,  £20  ;  David  Hartley,  probably  the 
son  of  the  executed  man,  £20  ;  Isaac  Hartley,  of  Elpha- 
brough, the  remaining  £30.  The  meeting  proceeded  next 
to  the  selection  of  the  men  who  were  to  carry  out  the 
nefarious  deed,  the  men  chosen  being  Matthew  Norman- 
ton, Robert  Thomas,  better  known  as  Robin  o'  Jaggers, 
and  Thomas  Clayton,  jun.  The  three  men  thus  honoured 
concerted  measures  for  carrying  out  their  commission  on 
the  1st  of  November,  when  they  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  waylaying  Deighton  on  his  return  from  a  pro- 
fessional round.  However,  the  heart  of  Thomas  Clayton 
failed  him  at  the  critical  moment,  and  his  defection  caused 
the  murder  to  be  deferred.  Another  meeting  was  held, 
when  Clayton  promised  that  he  would  do  his  part,  and 
fresh  measures  were  concerted.  Isaac  Hartley  forged  a 
letter  to  Deighton  in  the  name  of  the  informer  Broaobent, 
who  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Bradford,  asking  him 
to  meet  him  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  November  at 
Royds  Hall,  where  he  had  some  further  information  ready 
for  him.  James  Walton  received  thirty  shillings  for 
undertaking  to  deliver  the  letter  to  Deighton.  As  the 
latter  seemed  inclined  to  treat  the  communication  with 
indifference,  John  Walton  and  James  Lord,  of  Milnwood 
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in  Stansfield,  called  upon  him  and  strongly  urged  him  to 
comply  with  the  request  contained  in  the  forged  letter. 

Deighton  spent  the  evening  of  the  9th  at  the  house  of 
a  friend,  Mr.  Sayer,  soh'citor,  at  HaUfax,  whilst  the  three 
intending  murderers  waited  at  the  house  of  John 
Thompson,  the  Coopers'  Arms,  in  Swine  Market,  some  of 
the  other  men  calling  fi'om  time  to  time  to  see  that  they 
were  at  the  post  of  duty.  Towards  the  time  appointed, 
the  three  men  went  to  the  top  of  Bull  Close  Lane,  where 
three  roads  met,  and  posted  themselves  separately  behind 
walls,  with  guns  ready.  At  last  the  unsuspecting  victim 
came  within  range  of  their  cross  fire,  and  Nonnanton 
fired  the  first  shot  which  took  fatal  effect  ;  the  other  two 
men  then  fired  their  pieces  at  the  prostrate  man,  and  all 
leaped  forward  to  make  sure  that  the  ghastly  work  was 
completed.  The  body  was  kicked  over  and  rifled,  and 
when  nothing  more  was  left  to  be  done,  the  three  mur- 
derers travelled  unconcernedly,  or  rather  exultingly,  to 
Mytholmroyd,  where  theii*  confederates  w^ere  assembled, 
and  a  "goose  feast "  was  prepared  for  the  "  brave  lads  " 
and  their  friends.  The  promised  reward  of  one  hundred 
pounds  was  duly  divided,  and  a  high  time  of  feasting 
ensued,  interspersed  with  toasts  "  to  the  prosperity  ot 
the  yellow  trade"  and  "confusion  to  the  foreign  devils," 
Robert  Thomas  exclaiming  in  reply,  "  We  have  done  for 
the  black  devil  to-night."  At  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  Thomas  and  Nonnanton  went  to  their  homes, 
but  Clayton  absconded. 

This  terrible  crime  spread  such  terror  in  the  neighbour- 
hood that  although  the  actors  in  it  were  well  known,  no 
one  came  forward  to  inform  against  them.  The  London 
Gazette  of  14th  November,  1769,  published  an  offer  of  a 
reward  of  £100  for  any  information  leading  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  murderers,  which  was  supplemented  by  the 
oflfer  of  a  similar  sum  at  Halifax,  but  all  in  vain.  It  will 
scarcely  be  believed  that  five  years  elapsed  before  an 
arrest  was  made  in  connection  with  this  murder.  David 
Hartley,  jun.,  having  been  accused  of  the  crime  gave 
evidence  on  the  5th  April,  1774,  incriminating  Thomas 
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and  Normanton,  and  on  the  2nd  of  May  following  Thomas 
Clayton  gave  himself  up,  making  a  clean  breast  of  it. 
Several  arrests  followed,  again  by  warrant  from  Bradford 
magistrates,  and  the  following  letter  tells  its  own  tale  : 

"  Mr.   Wickham's  Compliments  to  Mr.  Parker ;    enclosed  he 
sends  him  the  three  informations  of  Clayton,  Thomas,  and  Spencer, 
being"  all  Mr.  W.  took,  Normanton  remaining  obstinately  silent, 
or  utterly  denying  the  accusation.     Excuse  haste. 
Cottingley,  May  30,  1774." 

The  clue  was  followed  up  ;  Thomas  was  tried  and  con- 
victed at  the  next  Summer  Assizes  at  York,  and  executed 
on  the  5th  August,  1774  ;  Normanton  shared  the  same 
fate  in  the  following  year,  his  execution  taking  place  on 
the  15th  April,  1775.  The  bodies  of  both  culprits  were 
removed  to  Halifax  and  gibbeted  on  Beacon  Hill. 

I  have  to  add  a  few  words  respecting  the  fate  of  David 
Greenwood,  of  Hilltop  in  Erringden,  the  **  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh "  and  treasurer  of  the  gang  of  coiners.  An  en- 
deavour to  extort  blackmail  from  the  widow  of  David 
Hartley,  on  the  specious  pretence  of  his  having  paid  £20 
to  Mr.  Parker  as  a  bribe  to  obtain  the  acquittal  of  David, 
brought  him  within  the  clutches  of  the  law.  He  was 
arrested  and  condemned,  but  died  in  prison  before  the 
day  fixed  for  the  execution. 

Thus  ends  the  story  of  the  Turvin  Coiners,  but  not 
that  of  the  coining  trade  in  Calderdale,  which  continued 
as  a  "  home  industry  "  on  a  smaller  scale  to  almost  our 
own  day.  The  Holmfii-th  district  became  noted  for  it 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  arrests  for 
the  same  oflfence  were  made  in  1812  at  Lodge  in  Erring- 
den, the  old  headquarters  of  the  trade,  and  twenty  years 
afterwards  at  Straight  Hey  in  Langfield,  and  the  many 
bad  shillings  and  especially  half-crowns  which  are  palmed 
off  upon  the  unwary,  are  clear  evidence  that  the  making 
of  base  coin  is  still  practised  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century. 
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4^  N  studying  the  vestiges  of  a  nation  that  has  ceased 
^j      to  exist  as  such  in  loco  et  in  nondne  we  are  con- 
fronted at  the  outset  with  several  questions.      Of 
these   the   most    pertinent    to   us    are   as 

IMTRODUCTORT.  follows  : 

Were  the  Celts  of  the  West  Riding  a 
race  ethnically  pure  ?     If  not,  what  were  the  com  ponent 
parts  of  that  people  whom  the  Romans  found  here  and 
whose  name  has  been  recorded  by  them  as  the  Brigantes  ? 
Can  any   part   of  the  life-action  of  the  people  of  the 
West  Riding  be  dissociated  from  the  mental  and  physical 
qualities  ana  social  customs  of  those  more  recent  Teutonic 
peoples  who    supplanted    and    incorporated    the    older 
Brigantes  ?     The  solution  of  this  latter  problem  can  be 
best  attained  by  the  comparative  method  of  investigation. 
If   we  examine  two  sets  of   facts,   garnered    m   two 
countries   which   are   respectively    strongly   Celtic    and 
strongly  Teutonic,  we  shall  note,  no  doubt,  many  traits 
which  are  common  to  the  two  nationalities.     And  also 
we  shall  easily  detect  much  in  which  they  are  dissimilar. 
These  respective  peculiarities,  then,  we  can  denominate 
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Celtic  or  Teutonic  as  the  case  may  be.  If  now  we  examine 
a  third  set  of  facts,  collected  from  a  mixed  race,  the  com- 
bination more  or  less  of  Teuton  and  Celt,  we,  in  the 
light  of  our  previous  investigation,  can  determine  which 
of  our  facts  are  of  Celtic  and  which  of  Teutonic  origin. 
As  regards  our  examination  of  Yorkshire  facts  by  this 
comparative  method  we  are  handicapped  by  the  scattered 
condition  of  the  data  which  we  are  to  investigate. 

Let  us  now  hark  back  to  the  first  question  which 
presented  itself,  viz.,  the  purity  of  the  race  found  by  the 
Romans  in  possession  of  Yorkshire. 

Thanks  to  the  work  of  antiquarians  and  archaeologists 
we  know  that  the  inhabitants  found  in  these  islands  by 
the  conquering  Roman  generals  were  a  composite  race. 
They  were  divided  into  tribes,  and  each  tribe  was  more 
or  less  of  a  mixture,  the  Brigantes  included.  I  am  com- 
pelled, by  the  exigencies  of  time  and  space,  to  ask  you 
to  accept  for  the  moment  this  fact.  That  we  may  secure 
a  better  grasp  of  our  subject  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
examine  briefly  the  composition  of  this  mixed  race  which 
we  are  treating  of,  under  the  name  of  the  Celts  of  York- 
shire, and  which  answer  to  the  name  of  the  Brigantes. 

The  term  Celt  is  one  which  now-a-days  is  used  in  many 
senses,  and  consequently  is  viewed  with  a  certain  amount 

of  distrust.  Primarily  it  was  used  to  describe 

DBFIMITIOM.    the  people,  other  than  Roman,  who  were 

inhabitants  of  Britain,  from  the  visit  of 
Julius  Caesar  to  the  exit  of  the  Roman  legions.  It  is 
in  this  historical  sense  that  I  have  used  it  in  my  title. 

The  early  dawn  of  the  historic  period  in  England  shows 
the  Celts  in  possession,  but  concerning  the  period  previous 
to  the  incoming  of  the  Romans  we  have  to  rely  on 
material  other  than  recorded  history.  The  archaeologists 
and  antiquarians  and  anthropologists — ihe  three  great 
alphas  of  the  modern  school  of  historians — by  their  re- 
searches have  revealed  to  us  considerable  stores  of  know- 
ledge, and  it  is  owing  to  their  thorough  work  and 
inferential  reasoning  that  we  are  enabled  to  diflferentiate 
the  component  parts  of  the  Celtic  peoples. 
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Starting  with  the  very  earliest  and  rudest   type  of 
man  found  in  Europe — known  as  paleolithic   man, — we 

find  traces  of  his  work  in  the  gravel  drift  of 
PALEOLITHIC    the  valley  of  the  Thames.     No  trace,  as  far 
MAN.  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  of  paleo- 

lithic man  has  been  found  in  Yorkshire. 
There  are  no  indications  of  his  existence  further  north 
than  Peterborough.  Apparently  the  severe  climatic 
conditions  of  the  glacial  period  were  detrimental  to  the 
existence  of  paleolithic  humanity  in  the  West  Riding. 

The  discovery  of  a  certain  bone  in  the  Victoria  Cave 
near  Settle  caused  a  considerable  discussion  as  to  whether 
it  was  a  human  remnant  or  not.  For  a  long  time  it  was 
adjudged  to  be  part  of  a  human  fibula,  but  more  recentlj^ 
this  belief  has  been  abandoned.  Yet  though  we  have  found 
no  paleolithic  unplements  or  bones,  it  does  not  preclude 
the  possibility  of  a  persistence  of  anatomical  types  of 
the  race  in  the  country.  Some  paleolithic  people  may 
have  migrated  north  at  the  close  of  the  glacial  period, 
preceding  the  neolithic  races.  This,  however,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  so  little  is  known  of  the  period  of  mergence 
between  paleolithic  and  neolithic  times,  can  only  be 
conjectmed.  Anthropometrical  traces  of  the  paleolithic 
people  are  very  scanty  in  England.  Dr.  Beddoe  beheves 
that  this  race  has  persisted  in  England  to  the  present  day, 
and  that  they  are  to  be  recognised  by  their  Mongoloid 
type  of  features.  The  oblique  setting  of  the  eyes  from 
without,  inwards  and  downwards,  is  a  prominent  mark  of 
this  race.  I  know  of  one  or  two  people  in  Craven  who 
answer  to  the  type  described  by  Dr.  Beddoe,  excepting 
only  in  height.  If  there  be  remnants  of  this  people 
existing  at  the  present  day,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  are  few  in  number,  and  must  consequently  be  con- 
sidered to  have  -formed,  numerically,  a  small  proportion  of 
the  Brigantes. 

To  the  paleolithic  men  in  England,  after  the  separation 
of  England  from  the  Continent,  there  succeeded  two  or 
more  races  who  are  grouped  under  the  name  of  neolithic 
man.  These  extremely  interesting  peoples  have  lately  had 
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considerable  attention  paid  to  their  vestiges  and  relics, 

and  the  study  of  their  era — the  late  Stone 

MBOLITHIC     Age— oflfers   to   the   student   of  mankind 
MAN.  perhaps  the  most  engrossing  problems  of 

any  that  may  come  before  him.  The  remains 
of  the  life-action  of  the  neolithic  races  are  comparatively 
abundant  in  the  land.  Their  stone  implements,  their 
homes  and  lake-dwellings,  and  their  sepulchral  remains, 
have  been  examined  closely  and  have  yielded  us  much 
information.  A  great  deal  more,  however,  remains  to  be 
discovered. 

On  anthropometrical  grounds  the  opinion  has  been 
advanced  by  Dr.  A.  Haddon,*  that  at  least  two  distinct 
races  occupied  Britain  in  neolithic  times.  One  was  a 
comparatively  pure  people,  whose  head  measurements 
show  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  relative  proportion 
of  length  to  breadth  of  skull.  The  length  of  the  skull 
is  long  in  proportion  to  the  breadth,  a  condition  of  things 
to  which  the  term  dolichocephaly  is  applied.  These 
people  were  of  the  Mediterranean  stock,  and  their  other 
characteristics  were  a  darkness  of  hair  and  a  shortness  of 
stature.  They  are  identified  with  the  constructors  of  the 
so-called  Druidical  circles  and  megalithic  monuments 
which  are  to  be  found  along  both  sides  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  in  Western  Europe,  and  along  the  western 
coast  and  islands  of  Great  Britain. 

There  is  an  apparent  megalithic  structure  on  Cowling 
Crag  near  the  high  road  between  Colne  and  Keighley. 
It  was  discovered  by  the  vicar  of  Cowling,  the  Rev.  J.  N. 
Lee,  B.A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  yet  been  examined 
by  any  authority  on  Dolmens,  but  when  subjected  to  the 
impartial  investigation  of  some  expert  in  the  matter,  it 
may  prove  to  be  a  true  Trilithon.  If  it  be  of  natural 
formation,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  rising  of  the  sun  on 
Midsummer  day  takes  place  on  that  part  of  the  horizon 
which  is  directly  opposite  the  middle  of  the  aperture. 
Another  race  of  the  same  Polished  Stone  period  is  also 
dark  and  short,  but  their  skull  length  is  short  in  propor- 

♦  A.  C.  Haddon'fi  Study  of  Man,  page  80. 
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tion  to  the  breadth,  that  is  they  are  brachicephalic. 
They  are  thought  to  have  reached  Western  Europe,  not 
from  the  South  and  South  West,  but  from  the  North 
East,  and  are  equated  with  the  Finuo-Ugric  speaking 
stock  of  Lapland  and  North  Russia.  The  long-headed 
race,  however,  made  up  the  major  portion  of  the  peoples 
found  here  when  the  first  Celts  came.  It  is  tempting  to 
dilate  on  the  characteristics  of  the  neolithic  dolichoceph- 
alics,  but  the  time  at  our  disposal  is  insufficient. 

The  neolithic  people,  whom  we  have  just  discussed  all 
too  briefly  I  am  afraid,  were  essentially  a  non -Aryan  people, 
that  is  to  say  their  native  language  was  not  of  the  same 
type  as  the  members  of  the  great  Indo-Germanic  group 
of  tongues.  In  intelligence  they  showed  an  advance  on 
the  people  of  the  paleolithic  age  m  several  ways,  the  best 
example  of  which  is  their  use  of  better  and  more  finished 
stone  tools  and  implements. 

To  the  age  of  Polished  Stone  there  succeeded  the  age 
of  Bronze,  and  this  in  England  is,  broadly,  contempora- 
neous with  the  immigration  of  the  earliest 
CBLTIC  RACES.    Celtic-speaking  people.     These  pioneers  of 

metal  are  termed  Goidhels,  and  according 
to  the  best  authorities  it  is  computed  that  they  began 
coming  to  England  some  700  years  before  Christ.  By 
the  year  400  B.C.  they  had  overrun  England  and  Ireland, 
and  part  of  Scotland,  and  had  so  mastered  the  land  that 
their  vocabulary  had  been  very  generally  accepted  by 
the  non- Aryan  aborigines.  The  neolithic  men,  however, 
existed  in  such  numbers  that  they  aflected  the  form  of 
speech.  To  this  day  the  Celtic  speech  of  Ireland,  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  and  of  Scotland,  shows  in  its  syntax  strong 
traces  of  non-Aryan  influence.  This  is  explained  in  this 
way,  that  though  the  neolithic  men  accepted  the  Celtic 
names  of  things,  yet  they  constructed  sentences  in  their 
own  old  fashion,  a  fashion  which  was,  of  course,  distinctly 
non-Aryan.  The  important  discovery  has  latterly  been 
demonstrated,  that  a  strong  resemblance, — amounting  to 
identity  of  form — exists  between  the  non-Aryan  syntax 
of  the  Celtic  tongues  and  the  syntax  of  the  Berbers, 
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Kabyles,  and  ancient  Egyptians,  that  inhabited  the  south 
littoral  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  This  points  to  a 
general  lingual  identity  between  that  portion  of  the 
Mediterranean  stirp  that  remained  on  the  south  side  of 
the  ever-famous  sea,  and  that  portion  which  migrated 
from  the  north  littoral  towards  the  North- West  of 
Europe.  It  may  be  interesting  here  to  state,  that  hopes 
are  entertained  that  certain  river-names  in  Yorkshire 
will  be  explained  by  the  help  of  old  Lybian  vocabularies. 

Little  is  known  of  the  Goidhels  :  nothing  definite  about 
their  habits,  their  thought,  or  their  skull  measurements. 
They  came  into  England  in  sufficient  numbers,  and 
acquired  sufficient  power  to  impress  their  speech  on  the 
aborigines.  They  must  have  taught  them  also  the  use 
of  bronze.  Apparently  they  came  in  small  numbers.  If 
so,  much  of  their  success,  as  conquerors,  must  have  been 
due  to  their  knowledge  of  metal  work,  and  their  possession 
of  a  superior  degree  of  intelligence.  This  true  Celtic 
race  amalgamated  very  readily  with  the  neolithic  races 
in  the  greater  part  of  these  Isles,  and  presented  to  the 
next  comers  a  faii'ly  compact  people.  In  some  parts— 
notably  in  Scotland  —  the  neolithic  men  kept  their  speech 
and  tribal  customs  until  well  on  into  Saxon  days. 
Professor  Rhys  is  of  opinion  that  the  Picts,  of  whom  we 
read  so  much  in  the  early  history  of  these  Islands,  were 
remnants  of  the  non-Aiyan  aborigines. 

Some  300  or  400  years  after  the  settlement  of  the 
Goidhels,  another  Aryan  race,  the  Brythons,  came  over 
into  Britain.  This  second  race  of  Celts  being  nearer  to 
us  in  point  of  time,  and  being  somewhat  more  distinct  in 
its  habits  from  the  neolithic  men,  is  better  known  to  us. 
Their  subjugation  of  the  Goidhels  is  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  a  people  who  knew  the  use  of  iron. 
These  two  branches — ^first  the  Goidhels,  secondly  the 
Brythons— of  the  great  Celtic  speaking  race  had  also 
corresponding  divisions  in  France,  viz.,  the  Sequani  and 
the  Belgse. 

The  Goidhelic  and  Brythonic  races  were  distinguishable 
in  several  ways.     The  (jroidhels  were  sparing  in  their  use 
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of  the  labial  consonant  p,  they  much  preferred  in  its 
place  a  guttural,  such  as  k,  or  g  or  qu.  That  is  why  the 
Brythonic  native  of  Llandudno  will  say  for  the  numeral 
five  pyfnp,  whereas  the  Manxman,  a  Goidhelic  remnant, 
will  use  the  form  quei(/.  Map  means  a  son  in  Welsh, 
in  Scottish  Gaelic  or  in  Erse,  it  takes  the  form  of  mac. 
These  races  also  differed  in  the  manner  of  disposing  of 
their  dead,  and  each  had  weapons, — bronze  and  iron — 
characteristic  of  its  own  stage  of  civilisation. 

By  the  time  of  Agricola,  the  Brythons  had  overrun 
nearly  all  England,  penetrating  to  the  western  shore  at 
Bristol  Channel,  Cardigan  Bay,  and  along  the  Lancashire 
coast,  leaving  isolated  Goidhelic  districts  in  Cornwall, 
South  West  Wales,  and  North  West  Wales.  Eventually 
these  districts  adopted  the  Brythonic  speech,  and  the 
Brythons  throughout  the  land  amalgamated  with  their 
predecessors  into  a  nation  coherent  enough,  at  times  of 
stress,  to  fight  together  against  a  common  enemy,  but 
not  sufficiently  united  to  live  at  peace  amongst  themselves. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  Brigantes,  wherever  their  name 
came  from,  were  a  conglomerate  people,  and  not  ethnically 
pure.  They  were  composed  of  possible  paleolithic  rem- 
nants, the  neolithic  races,  and  the  two  Celtic  races. 

Yorkshire  must  have,  in  turn,  come  into  the  possession 
of  these  interesting  races  of   men.     Besides  his  bones, 

other  remains  of  neolithic  man  are  found 

THE  BRIGANTES  in  the  long  barrows  of  the  East  and  North 

MORE  Ridings,  and  on  the  moors  of  the   West 

PARTICULARLY.  Riding,   in  the   shape  of    flint  and  other 

stone  implements.  The  Goidhelic  and 
neolithic  mixed  race  apparently  dwelt  on  the  highlands 
of  the  Ridings  ;  this  is  evidenced  by  the  bronze  imple- 
ments and  well-polished  flints  found  on  the  uplands,  and 
their  scantiness  in  the  valleys.  This  mixed  race,  which 
was  dark  and  short,  was  overpowered  by  users  of  iron, 
the  tall,  fair,  broad-headed  Brythons.  To  this  late  Celtic 
race  do  we  owe  much  that  is  in  evidence  in  the  everyday 
life  of  the  Yorkshire  men  of  the  present  day.  But  we 
also  owe  much  to  the  mixed  race,  to  which  tne  Brython 


i: 
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was  an  addition.  He  came  last,  and  he  impressed  his 
speech  on  those  whom  he  found  here,  but  it  is  supposed 
he  was  not  predominant  numerically.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  considering  that  the  Yorkshire  Celt  was 
Brythonic,  at  least  in  speech.  In  the  first  place,  the 
district  of  which  the  county  now  forms  a  part,  is  spoken 
of  as  inhabited  by  the  Brigantes,  a  name  which  is 
Brythonic  in  its  initial  B,  and  again  has  the  consonantal 
combination  of  nt,  which  is  not  often  met  with  in  Gaelic. 
Just  as  the  Ephraimites  had  their  linguistic  dislikes,  as 
evidenced  by  the  shibboleth  test  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testament,  so  each  speech-group  nation  has  its  dislikes 
and  its  likes.  The  Goidhels  were  no  exception  to  this 
peculiarity  in  speech.  There  was  another  tribe  of 
Brigantes  in  the  south  west  of  Ireland.  It  is  surmised* 
that  these  two  settlements  of  Continental  late-coming 
Celts  came  from  the  district  of  Belgium,  in  which  is 
situated  the  town  of  Leyden. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Brigantes  spoke 
Brythonic  Celtic,  and  had  long  spoken  it.  What  points 
to  this  conclusion  most  definitely,  are  those  place-names 
and  sheep-scoring  numerals,  which  are  obviously  Celtic, 
and  which,  it  is  almost  needless  to  remind  you,  exist  in 
Yorkshire  to  this  very  day.  For  the  explanation  of 
Yorkshire  Celtic  place-names  we  must  chiefly  turn  then 
to  either  the  Welsh,  Cornish,  or  Armoric  forms  of  Celtic. 
The  Lloegrian  form  of  Celtic  which  was  spoken  in 
England  is  lost  ;  it  no  doubt  diiSered  only  dialectically 
from  those  mentioned.  One  point  on  which  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  it  differed  is  the  vowel  sound  of  iAvgr= water : 
compare  east  England  ouse  with  western  exe,  ax  and  ock. 
It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  however,  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  a  post-Brythonic  settlement  of  Goidhels  in 
South  Yorkshire  and  along  the  east  of  the  Trent.  The 
old  name  of  Nottingham  was  Tigguocobaucf,  and 
Margidunum  was  another  town  in  this  district  of  the 
Coritavi.  These  names  betray  an  influence  which  is 
strongly  Goidhelic. 

*  Rhys'  The  Welsh  People,  page  86.        f  Beddoe's  Jtaees  of  Britain,  page  24. 
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The  history  of  the  Brigantes  during  the  Roman  occu- 
pation begins  with  the  expedition  of  Suetonius  to  the 

North,    and    the    operations    of    PetiUus 

BOMAN  AND    CeriaHs.    The  second  campaign  of  Agi'icola 

POST-ROMAN  saw  them  well  within  the  Roman  rule.  It 
CELTS.  is  not  my  intention  to  treat  of  this  period 
of  their  history,  nor  of  the  rise  of  Caer 
Elirauc,  Eburacum,  or  York,  to  the  position  of  the  second 
or  third  town  north  of  the  Eternal  City  herself.  Much 
has  been  written  about  it  already,  and  for  a  good  account 
read  Canon  Raine's  introductory  article  to  the  Historians 
of  the  Church  of  York. 

As  to  the  post-Roman  and  pre-Saxon  period  in  the 
north  but  little  is  known,  perhaps  because  it  has  not  had 
sufficient  attention  devoted  to  it.  It  must  have  been, 
however,  a  time  full  of  incident,  change,  and  activity, 
few  indications  of  which,  apparently,  have  been  recorded. 
Elsewhere  in  England  some  traces  of  this  period  have 
survived  in  the  Arthurian  legends.  Yorkshire  can  boast 
of  but  minute  traces  of  this  class  of  legend.  The 
Rev.  T.  Parkinson,  however,  has  recorded  the  existence  of 
two  traditional  burying  places  of  King  Arthur  :  one  at 
Freeborough  in  Skelton-in-Cleveland,  and  the  other  in 
Richmond  Castle.  In  the  Mabinogion  we  have  the  story 
of  Peredur,  the  son  of  Evi-awc,  in  which  it  is  said  "  Earl 
Evrawc  owned  the  earldom  of  the  North. "  If  Earl  Evrawc 
was  connected  in  some  way  with  York,  which  looks  likely, 
we  have  in  Lady  Guest's  charming  translation  of  Welsh 
tales,  from  the  Red  Book  of  Hergest,  the  tale  of  a  brave 
Yorkshireman  who,  under  the  more  familiar  name  of 
Sir  Perceval,  was  engaged  in  the  quest  of  the  Sangraal. 
Aneurin  states  that  **  Peredur  of  steel  arms  "  was  slain 
at  the  battle  of  Cattraeth  (Catterick),  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. A  lady  with  whom  Peredur  fell  in  love  was  called 
Angharad  Law  Evrawc. 

The  Romans  were  rulers  of  Yorkshire  for  some  four 
hundred  years*  From  their  arrival  in  the  North,  under 
Suetonius  Paulinus,  about  a.d.  60,  till  their  departure 

*  Parkinson's  Yorkshire  Legends  and  'Jraditions. 
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between  the  years  428  and  449,  they  ruled  the 
people  with  their  characteristic  success.  Their  civilising 
influence  during  those  four  centuries  must  have  V^een 
enormous,  and  the  work  they  did  in  opening  up  the 
country  and  developing  its  resources,  has  been  of  incalcu- 
lable value  to  the  development  of  the  English  nation. 
The  marvel  is  that  there  are  not  more  extensive  remains 
extant  of  the  people  who  were  trained  by  the  Roman 
military  colonists  in  husbandry,  metal-work,  and  mining. 
We  have  here  and  there,  throughout  the  country,  examples 
of  labouring  work  by  the  Celtic  natives  in  the  remnants 
of  roadways,  villa-sites,  and  camps.  But  of  the  actual 
work  of  the  skilled  Celtic  artisan  we  have  comparatively 
little  in  Yorkshire.  This  paucity  of  Celtic  relics,  I  think, 
must  be  due  to  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  shire  of  broad  acres  must  have 
been  scanty.  Many  of  the  fertile  parts  of  the  Yorkshire  of 
to-day  must  have  been  covered  with  huge  woods  :  the 
valleys  of  the  Aire,  the  Wharfe,  and  the  Nidd,  in  their 
upper  reaches  more  especially,  must  have  been  densely 
wooded.  The  lower  reaches  of  the  Ouse  were  probably 
swampy.  (consequently  the  only  parts  available  for 
residence  and  husbandry  must  have  been  on  the  more 
open  downs  and  hill  tops.  And  it  is  precisely  in  these 
situations  that  we  get  the  most  frequent  evidences  of  the 
Celtic  occupation  of  Yorkshire.  We  of  a  later  day  live 
and  build  our  dwellings  in  the  more  low-lying  lands  that 
have  been  cleared  bv  the  axes  of  our  Saxon  forefathers. 
In  our  delvings  on  this  lower  level  little  of  Celtic  interest 
has  been  disinterred,  compared  with  some  other  parts  of 
England.  Had  we  lived  on  the  moors  and  downs,  the 
activity  of  foundation  diggers  and  road  delvers  would,  I 
am  sure,  be  more  often  rewarded  with  finds  of  interest 
to  the  student  of  Brigantian  times. 

Another  reason,  too,  may  account  tor  the  paucity  of 
Celtic  relics  in  the  Northern  Counties.  The  persistent 
raiding  practices  of  the  wilder  tribes  who  lived  in  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland,  must  have  made  the  tenure  of 
stock  and  the  manufacture  of  goods  a  somewhat  risky 
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proceeding.  That  these  raiders  must  have  Interfered 
with  the  civilisation  of  the  North  is  evidenced  by  the 
strong  step  that  was  taken  when  the  building  of  Hadrian's 
and  the  other  Roman  wall  was  decided  on.  Such  great 
works  could  only  have  been  undertaken  under  the  stress 
of  a  great  necessity.  These  marauding  excursions  revived 
after  the  Romans  left,  and,  indirectly,  were  the  cause  of 
the  Saxonisation  of  the  land. 

The  intei-val  that  elapsed  between  the  departure  of  the 
Romans  and  the  attainment  of  the  political  supremacy  in 

Yorkshire,  or  rather  Northumbria,  by  the 

THE  Saxons,  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  period 

CELTO-aAXON   of  English  history.      For  want  of   docu- 

STRUOOLB.     mentary  evidence  we  have  to  approach  the 

subject  by  somewhat  devious  routes.  If 
we  discuss  the  state  of  aflfairs  which  existed  in  Yorkshire 
between  the  years  400  and  700,  we  may  perhaps  form  a 
better  conception  of  the  survival  of  the  Celts  through 
this  their  greatest  period  of  storm  and  stress. 

For  many  years  the  relative  proportions  of  Celt  and 
Saxon  in  us  has  been  under  disputation.  The  earlier  his- 
torians of  the  modern  school  were  inclined  to  believe  that 
in  the  eastern  half  of  England  the  Celts  were  utterly 
exterminated  by  the  invading  piratical  settlers  who  came 
from  across  the  German  Ocean.  This  opinion  was  even- 
tually modified,  and  the  theory  was  advanced  that  all 
were  not  exterminated,  but  those  that  were  caught  were 
abjectly  enslaved,  and  utterly  deprived  of  their  freedom. 
This  opinion  again  gave  way  to  the  philo-Celtic  view  that 
though  great  nunibers  of  the  men — ^the  leaders  and 
warriors  of  the  British  nation — were  killed  off  in  the  long 
series  of  combats,  yet  the  women  and  children  were 
spared.  The  former  became  the  wives  of  the  invaders, 
who  must  have  of  necessity  been  scantily  supplied  with 
these  domestic  delights  from  Saxon  sources.  The  children, 
it  was  averred,  were  allowed  to  live  and  became  the 
servants  of  the  new  possessors  of  the  land.  My  personal 
view  is  that  the  practice  among  the  Angles,  Jutes  and 
Saxons  of  exterminating  their  enemies  was  not  universal, 
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but  that  at  different  periods  of  the  invasion  and  in  differ- 
ent places  the  custom  varied,  and  that  though  in  some 
places  by  one  means  or  another  a  wholesale  clearance  of 
Celts  was  effected,  yet  in  others  the  aborigines  were 
allowed  to  remain,  in  a  less  influential  condition  certainly, 
but  not  in  the  abject  slavery  that  some  historians  would 
have  us  believe.  Many  of  the  Celts  must  have  — some 
after  enduring  a  partial  captivity— escaped  and  sought 
the  inner  highlands,  there  to  live  and  propagate,  and 
eventually  to  quietly  amalgamate  with  their  neighbouring 
erstwhile  foes.  Recently  there  has  been  a  swing  back  of 
the  pendulum  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  early  extremists 
— ^the  holders  of  the  extirpation  view.  This,  however, 
must  eventually  give  place  to  the  middle  view  I  have  put 
forward.  No  sweeping  generalisation,  either  of  the  extir- 
pationist  or  of  the  philo-Celt,  can  accurately  describe  what 
actually  happened  in  the  stormy  three  centuries  during 
which  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  establishing  themselves  in 
the  land  they  coveted. 

It  is  historically  known  that  the  reception  which  the 
Angles  received  at  the  hands  of  the  resident  population 
in  tnese  islands,  varied  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
They  did  not  meet  with  enmity  everywhere  they  landed. 
The  Triads,  which  are  productions  of  the  early  Welsh 
Bards,  and  which  resemble  somewhat  our  Aiiglo-Saxon 
Chronicles,  tell  us  most  distinctly  that  the  Coranied'*^ 
sided  treacherously  with  the  Anglian  invaders  of  the 
country.  The  Coranied  have  been  identified  with  the 
Coritavi  whom  I  have  already  mentioned.  Of  the  Celto- 
/  Saxon   struggle   in   England   generally,  much   that   we 

^  know    comes    from    the    Anglo  Saxon    Chronicles,   the 

monkish  historians,  and  the  Welsh  Triads.  Of  the  con- 
test in  Yorkshire  but  little  is  known.  As  Canon  Rainef 
says,  we  have  not  one  ray  of  light  on  the  struggle  which 
made  Eburacum  English.  The  date  of  the  fall  of  the  York 
fortress  would,  indeed,  be  an  interesting  fact.  As  early  as 
A.D.  368,  Marcellinus  Ammianus  tells  us,  the  Picts,  Scots, 

•   Beddoe's  Jiarei  of  Britain^  page  23 

t  llaine's  Historians  of  the  Church  of  York^  paged. 
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Attacotti,  and  Saxons,  were  harassing  Britain  with  pre- 
datory expeditions.  Prosper  Tiro  says  that,  as  early  as 
441  A.n.,  the  Britons  were  vanquished  and  brought  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Saxons.  The  earliest  mention  of  the 
provinces  of  Bernicia  and  Deira  does  not  help  us,  as  there 
IS  evidence  which  points  to  their  being  of  British  forma- 
tion, and  not  of  Saxon  origin  as  generally  supposed. 

After  all,  it  does  not  really  matter  very  much  to  us  at 
what  particular  date  Anglians  obtained  the  complete 
political  mastery  of  Yorkshire.  What  is  certain  is  that 
late  in  the  sixth  century,  in  the  time  of  Ethelfrith,  the 
first  powerful  Saxon  King  of  Northumbria,  we  find  strong 
indications  of  the  persistence  of  a  considerable  number 
of  the  Brigantes  in  Yorkshire.  We  have  evidence  too 
that  at  a  much  later  period  there  existed  a  comparatively 
strong  C^eltic  residuum  in  the  county. 

(1)  Craven  has  l)een  identified  with  the  district  or 
commote  of  Carnovan,  spoken  of  in  the  T7*iad^  as  having 
retained  their  CJeltic  tongue  after  the  Saxon  conquest. 
Some,  however,  consider  the  commote  of  (carnovan  to  be 
the  Forest  of  Arden  in  Warwickshire. 

(2)  In  the  North  Peoples  Laws,  which  refers  to  North- 
umberland at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  Danish  conquest, 
we  have  reference  to  Welsh  men  who  enjoyed  privileges 
less  than  those  the  Teutonic  men  were  possessed  of 

(3)  In  the  law  of  the  Northumbrian  priests,  also  post- 
Danish,  we  have  a  provision  enjoining,  under  certain 
contingencies,  the  formation  of  a  jury  of  twelve  Welsh- 
speaking  land-holders.  This  refers  to  the  district  of 
Deira,  of  which  York  was  alx)ut  the  centre. 

(4)  The  defeat  of  Edwin,  King  of  Northumbria,  at 
Hathfield  in  633,  by  Penda  and  Cad  walla,  and  the 
succession  of  Cadwalla  to  the  chieftainship  of  the  Britons, 
and  his  residence  at  York  in  that  capacity,  all  point  to  a 
considerable  amount  of  Celtic  support  of  him  in  this 
county.  True,  his  time  of  power  at  York  lasted  but  two 
years,  yet  it  shows  that  there  was  an  anti-Saxon  portion 
of  the  community  which  was  strong  enough,  with  outside 
help,  to  obtain  and  sustain  a  position  of  considerable 
political  importance. 
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(5)  In  the  seventh  century  we  have  distinct  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  Celtic  states  much  nearer  home.  It 
is  recorded  by  Bede  that  Edwin,  who  reigned  from  6 1 7  to 
633,  subjugated  Ehnete  and  Loidis,  names  which  we 
recognise  to  be  those  of  adjoining  districts,  namely, 
Barwick  and  Sherburn  in  Elmet,  and  Leeds. 

(6)  There  is  too  the  history  of  the  disputation  between 
the  Celtic  church  and  the  Koman  priests  in  the  North 
which  was  settled  at  Whitby  in  the  year  664.  The  hold 
of  the  Scottish  missionaries  could  only  have  existed  so 
long  if  the  mass  of  the  people  were  racially  Celtic. 

(7)  A  Celtic-speaking  state  was  resuscitated  in  the 
soutn-east  of  Cumberland,  Westmorland  and  Furness  as 
late  as  the  latter  half  of  the  ninth  century.  Westmor- 
land was  represented  at  the  court  of  Athelstane  in  931  by 
its  chief  Idwal  or  Juthwal.  Probably  the  last  effort  of 
Celtic  nationality  in  the  North  of  England  included 
within  its  sphere  of  influence  that  mountainous  part  of 
Yorkshire  which  is  contiguous  to  the  counties  of  West- 
morlaiid  and  Cumberland.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
just  1000  years  ago  in  some  parts  of  Yorkshire  the  Celtic 
tongue  was  the  main  medium  of  speech  in  the  home  and 
in  the  markets. 

Speaking  roughly  we  may  consider  that  as  we  travel 
westward  from  the  coast  of  Yorkshire  we  meet  with  a 
greater  proportion  of  Celtic  blood  in  its  people.  Perhaps 
the  wolds  may  hold  more  Brigantian  blood  than  the 
Plain  of  York  does  ;  certainly  the  West  is  more  Brigantian 
than  the  East  Riding. 

Having  thus  as  a  preliminary  measure  discussed  the 
composition  of  the  Brigantes  and  the  effect  upon  them 
of  inciu'sive  peoples,  we  are  now  enabled  to  consider  in  a 
clearer  light  their  vestigial  remains  and  relics.  I  propose 
to  treat  these  vestigial  evidences  of  our  ancient  fore- 
fathers in  the  following  order.  First,  Lingual  Vestiges, 
then  Legendary  Vestiges,  as  shown  in  the  folk-lore  of  the 
dales  and  wolds.  Psychic  Vestiges  next  must  claim  our 
attention,  then  Sociological  and  Technological  evidence  is 
to  be  examined.     Lastly  Anthropological   data   remain 
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to  be  reviewed,  and  finally  the  relics  and  remains  of  the 
sepulchral  practices  of  very  distant  ages.  All  have  to  be 
touched  on  briefly,  and  consequently  somewhat  imperfect- 
ly, as  each  of  them  affords  material  for  one  or  more 
volumes  if  exhaustively  considered. 

It  has  been  averred  both  in  public  and  in  private  that 
Yorkshire  contains  no  remains  of  the  speech  of  its  pre- 

Saxon  inhabitants.     This  it  seems  to  me  is 

LINGUISTIC     a  rash  statement,  and  one  that  is  easily 

RBMAINB      refuted.    Toponymy — by  which  of  course  I 

OP  THE  CELTS,  mean    the   study  of  local  nomenclature — 

at  once  overturns  this  bold  assertion.  But 
there  are  other  evidences  of  a  partial  survival  of  Celtic 
speech  which  are  not  so  patent,  and  which  I  must  briefly 

Eut  before  you.  In  the  first  place  the  Yorkshire  dialect 
as  words  in  it  which  are  not  explainable  on  a  Saxon, 
Norse,  or  Danish  basis  ;  neither  are  they  derived  from 
the  Latin  of  our  Roman  overlords,  consequently  we  have 
to  consider  them  as  fugitive  remnants  of  the  Brigantian 
speech.  One  of  these  is  posset,*  which  in  its  North 
Country  use  is  chiefly  verbal.  To  posset  means  to  throw 
up  curaled  milk,  as  an  infant  may  do  when  overfed  by  its 
indulgent  mother.  This  word  has  been  referred  to .  a 
Welsh  origin  from  possed — cm'dled  milk.  Sad\  is  a  word 
with  a  dialectical  use  which  means  solid,  firm,  as  in  the 
case  of  sad  cake.  Welsh  Celtic  has  the  word  sad  meaning 
firm.  I  might  here  point  out  that  sad  as  applied  to  cake 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  mental  effects  of  its  indigesti- 
bility.  Brat,\  an  apron,  is  often  heard  in  this  county. 
A  checkered  brat  is  a  familiar  object  in  our  streets.  It  is 
suggested  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Professor  Skeat 
that  this  word  has  reached  us  from  the  old  Irish  brat  —  a 
cloak.  It  would  be  mteresting  if  this  turned  out  to  be  a 
word  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  Goidhelic 
population  of  early  Yorkshire  through  the  Brythonic  era. 
Boggart,  meaning  a  bogey,  a  hobgoblin,  is  of  Celtic  origin, 

♦  Skeat. 

t  Nicholas's  Pedigree  of  the  English  People^  page  359. 

J  Skeat's  Primer  of  English  Etymology ^  page  461. 
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and  has  probably  come  down  to  us  through  its  time- 
honoured  usage  as  a  corrective  by  mothers  who  are  con- 
vinced that  its  effectiveness  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  guilt 
of  the  youngster  threatened.  These  words  which  I  nave 
given  you,  and  which  may  be  termed  distaff  words,  have 

Krobably  come  down  to  us  from  the  (Celtic  mothers  of  a 
ybrid  (^elto-Saxon  race.  There  are  other  words  which,  if 
not  strictly  dialectical,  are  yet  considerably  used  in  York- 
shire, and  which  have  been  attributed  to  Celtic  sources. 
Such  are  basket,  brock  (a  badger),  clout,  cradle,  clog,  piggin, 
lad  and  lass,  mug,  nook,  potter,  shog,  and  whin,  and  there 
are  others  which  are  more  doubtfully  of  Brythonic  origin. 
We  of  course  have  been  dealing  with  words  which  were 
in  earlv  use  in  England.  Manv  Celtic  words  are  of  late 
importation,  as  whisky,  bard,  fun,  &c.  The  list  of 
survivors,  as  far  as  we  know  at  present,  is  a  small  one, 
but  that  does  not  minimise  the  fact  that  they  are  genuine 
(Celtic  vestiges  and  in  active  daily  use. 

Another  most  interesting  relic  of  the  time  when  Celtic 
was  spoken  in  the  dales  of  Yorkshire,  is  the  usage,  until 

?uite  recently,  of  Celtic  numerals.  The  dalesmen  of 
fidderdale,  Airedale,  Swaledale,  and  Teesdale,  counted 
their  sheep  according  to  a  formula  which  had  no  meaning 
in  either  Norse  or  Anglian.  It  was  found  when  a  com- 
parison of  these  numerals  was  made  with  Welsh  numbers, 
that  in  spite  of  a  great  amount  of  corruption,  there  was 
an  undoubted  resemblance  between  them.  What  perhaps 
helped  to  keep  this  method  of  scoring  alive,  was  its 
arrangements  in  fives,  a  tally  of  which  could  be  kept 
with  the  fingers.     For  the  numerals  themselves,  see 

Wrightson  in  the  Agricultural  Oazettfi,  March  24th  and  April  31st, 

1884. 
Lucas's  Studies  in  Nidderdale,  1882,  page  11. 
VV.  H.  Smith's  Walks  in  Weardale. 
C.  Federer,  List  of  Numerals  in  Hipon  District  ( AfSS.). 
Speight's  Old  Binifley,  1898,  pages  51-2. 
Chambers's  Journal,  June  Ist,  1889. 
Wheater's  0/d  Yorkshire,  pages  44-45. 

Of  personal  names  that  have  descended  through  the 
ages  I  cannot  find  much  trace.     Many  of  the  names  so 
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fashionable  now,  as  Eileen,  Doreen,  Gladys,  Gwendoline, 
Moyra,  Dymphna,  Kathleen,  Arthur,  Owen,  are  Celtic ; 
but,  needless  to  say,  they  are  of  modern  importation. 
Some  medieval  names  that  occur  in  connection  with 
Yorkshire  are  undoubtedly  Celtic,  such  as  Coifi,  the  pagan 
priest  of  Edwin,  King  of  Northumberland.  Gospatrick, 
a  landowner  in  this  neighbourhood  in  Domesday  times, 
has  a  genuinely  Celtic  name,  and  so  have  Meurdoch,  and 
Landric  the  carpenter,  Glunier,  and  Weleret,  of  the  city  of 
York,  1086.  Even  so  late  as  the  later  Plantagenets,  I  find 
in  the  Pedes  jinimn  Eboraeen-ses,  Johannes  filius  Meriaduc. 
Meriadoc  occurs  as  the  name  of  a  Cornish  Saint  of  the 
fifth  or  sixth  century,  and  is  most  evidently  a  Celtic 
name.  Maban  and  Artor  are  pre- Norman  Celtic  names 
that  have  occurred  in  the  north.*  I  think  some  of  the 
Roman  inscribed  stones,  if  searched,  would  yield  Celtic 
names.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  Ilkley  gravestone  found  in 
1885,  and  dedicated  to  a  lady  of  the  tribe  of  the  Coronovi 
is  so  worn  that  her  full  name  cannot  be  deciphered. 
Other  Celtic  names  that  occur  in  connection  with  York- 
shire history  are  Cartismandua,  and  Venusius,  Queen  and 
King  of  the  Brigantes,  and  Ceredic,  the  last  British 
King  of  Elmet.  Vellocatus,  the  paramour  of  Cartis- 
mandua is  another  Brigantian  name  that  occurs. 

The  local  nomenclature  of  Yorkshire  bristles  with 
evidences  of  the  bygone  Celt.  Leeds  owes  its  name  to 
a  Brythonic  people.  York,  which  has  suffered  more 
etymological  change  than  Leeds,  is  the  Saxouised  form  of 
the  Celtic  Efirauc,  as  Father  Haigh  spelt  it.  To  the 
Romans  it  was  Eburacum.  The  Ouse  betrays  by  its  pro- 
nunciation its  likeness  to  wysc=water.  Penyghent  is  ad- 
mittedly Celtic  as  regards  its  first  syllable,  and  there  are  at 
least  three  other  hills  in  Yorkshire  with  this  initial  syllable. 
Pinbow  near  Skipton  is  one.  Soil  Hill  (with  its  variant 
Swill  Hill),  which  is  just  without  the  city  boundarjr  of 
Bradford,  has  a  name  only  explicable  oy  admitting 
the  Welsh  sooil=a  prospect,  as  its  original.  A  close  in- 
vestigation of  the  six  inch   Ordnance  Survey  Maps  has 

•  Beddoe's  Ra/'et  of  Britain^  page  5<i. 
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convinced  me  that  the  number  of  Yorkshire  place-names 
that  may  reasonably  be  derived  from  Celtic  sources  is 
very  great.  Especially  is  this  so  along  the  higher  reaches 
of  the  great  rivers  of  the  county.  Carn,  a  heap  of  stones, 
is  a  characteristically  Brythonic  word.  It  is  common  in 
Cornwall,  but  I  did  not  suspect  its  occurrence  in  York- 
shire until  I  found  that  Buckden  Pike  had  as  an  alternative 
name  Carn  Fell,  and  that  of  Barden  Fell  a  portion  is 
called  CarnclifFe  Top.  The  Celtic  word  Cad  or  Cath=« 
a  battle,  has  its  representative  in  many  of  the  parishes  of 
the  West  Riding.  There  are  the  Catstones  near  Bingley, 
near  which,  I  may  remind  you,  are  the  remains  of  a  camp 
or  defensive  earthwork.  There  are  Celtic  names  left  in 
Yorkshire  in  large  numbers,  the  proper  discussion  of 
which  would  need  many  volumes.  The  whole  subject  of 
local  nomenclature  is  a  thorny  one,  and  can  only  be 
discussed  with  any  success  when  one  is  well  equipped 
philologically,  topographically,  and  historically.  I  would 
like  here  to  give  the  warnmg  that  the  explanation  of 
Yorkshire  Celtic  names  must  be  sought  in  Welsh  vocabu- 
laries, and  then  only  when  one  is  familiar  with  the 
general  trend  of  Celtic  syntax. 

The  subject  of  the  lore  and  legends  that  have  come 
down  to  us  from  Brigantian  days  is  interesting,  and  I  am 

quite  sure  will  repay  any  efforts  a  patient 

LEGENDARY    investigating  student  may  put  forth.     It 

YEBTIGES.      calls  for  investigators  especially  in  relation 

to  Yorkshire,  and  though  Mrs.  Gutch  has 
done  good  work  for  the  folk-lore  of  the  North  Riding  and 
the  Ainsty,  much  needs  collecting  and  arranging  for  the 
East  and  West  Ridings.  Folk-lore,  like  the  study  of 
dialect,  is  just  emerging  from  the  collecting  stage,  and 
workers  are  wanted  who  will  collate,  systematise,  and 
classify  the  large  amount  of  the  material  that  exists 
scattered  in  journals,  magazines,  and  books,  and  in  the 
**  Notes  and  Queries  "  columns  of  the  Yorkshire  papers. 
The  compaiutive  aspect  of  Yorkshire  folk-lore  needs 
attention,  and  will  assuredly  yield  us  much  information 
concerning  the  varying  stages  of  culture  at  which  the 
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Brigantes  were  arrested  by  invading  peoples.  Grenerally 
speaking  the  ethnological  significances  of  groups  of  cults 
has  had  but  little  consideration  at  the  hands  of  local 
folk-lorista  In  my  search  for  indications  of  a  piu-ely 
Celtic  stratum  in  Yorkshire  folk-lore  I  have  met  with  but 
little  succesa 

Traces  of  the  persistence  of  pre-Aryan  culture  are, 
however,  certainly  met  with.  For  example,  belief  in 
witchcraft,  which  implies  the  possession  either  by  man, 
woman,  or  beast  of  supernatural  powers  is,  if  not  exactly 
prevalent  in  the  West  Riding,  occasionally  to  be  met 
with.  In  the  parish  of  Cowling  I  have  heard  of  a 
white  rabbit  that  is  seen  to  cross  the  road  near  Ickorn- 
shaw  in  a  most  eerie  way  and  is  considered  an  omen  of 
evil  portent.  As  to  fairycraft,  the  Brontes  have  placed 
on  record  some  lore  with  regard  to  the  arrow-heads  which 
are  to  be  found  on  the  Haworth  moors.  They  are  used  as 
charms  or  amulets  against  any  mischief  that  fairies  may 
try  to  effect.  Both  witchcraft  and  fairycraft  have  had 
their  relationship  explained,  and  their  common  origin 
from  an  aboriginal  pre-Celtic  source  asserted.* 

The  rites  and  ceremonies  which  are  practised  at  the 
so-called  holy  wells  are  remnants  of  customs  religiously 
observed  at  a  time  when  a  belief  in  a  distinct  god  of 
water  was  part  and  parcel  of  every  man's  religion.  More- 
over each  man  thought  that  the  gods  of  his  local  waters 
were  more  powerful  than  the  gods  of  other  people's 
springs,  wells,  and  rivulets.  This  cult  of  well-reverence, 
practised  by  Celt  and  Saxon,  is  very  general  throughout 
England,  but  its  observance  varies  much  in  its  details  in 
dinerent  areas.  It  has  been  found  to  have  a  greater 
elaboration  in  those  parts  of  England  which  are  the  most 
Celtic  ;  thus,  though  the  subject-matter  of  this  particular 
lore  is  the  same  throughout  Teutonic  and  Celtic  England, 
yet  its  presentment  to  the  investigator  varies  in  propor- 
tion to  the  most  prominent  of  these  racial  factors.  Let 
us  examine  briefly  the  well-lore  of  Yorkshire  to  see 
whether  it  is  possible  to  draw  any  inferences  of  value  in 

*  Gomme's  Ethnohujy  in  Folk-Lore. 
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ethnic  problems.  We  find  well-customs  observed  in 
Holderness,  at  Brayton,  at  Keyingham,  and  at  Mount 
Grace,  where  metallic  objects  such  as  pins,  &c.,  are  cast 
into  the  well,  the  while  the  devotee  makes  a  wish  ;  at 
Gargrave,  at  Thorparch,  and  at  Newton  Kyme,  which 
lie  on  the  northern  borders  of  the  Celtic  kingdom  of 
Elmet,  and  at  Roseberry  Topping  in  Cleveland,  where 
we  find  that  rags  and  bits  of  cloth  and  ribbons  are  hung 
on  bushes  near  the  well.  This  is  considered  to  be  a 
more  primitive  rite  than  the  offering  of  pins,  and  conse- 
quently supports  the  contention  that  the  pre-Saxon 
peoples  existed  in  a  greater  proportion  in  the  West  Riding 
and  the  hilly  portions  of  the  county  than  they  did  in  the 
East  Riding. 

Another  section  of  folk-lore  is  also  to  be  met  with  in 
Yorkshire.  The  belief  in  certain  haunting  spirits  of 
places — genii  locoruni — has  been  equated  witn  the  well- 
known  belief  in  local  deities  which  is  characteristic  of  all 
savage  peoples.  In  the  higher  reaches  of  the  Tees,  which 
forms  the  Yorkshire  frontier  line  in  the  North- West,  we 
hear  of  an  entity,  Peg  Powler,  who  is  a  spirit  with  an 
insatiable  greed  for  human  lives.  On  the  Yore  and  at  the 
Strid  we  meet  with  a  water-horse  or  sprite  that  demands 
at  least  one  life  annually.  In  Cowling  there  is  the  Ickorn- 
shaw  Screamer  which  haunts  the  beck,  and  whose  voice 
when  heard  betokens  the  near  approach  of  death  to  some 
inhabitant  in  that  township.  Other  superstitions  exist 
in  Yorkshire  such  as  that  form  of  the  couvade  in  which 
the  husband  during  his  wife's  labour  actually  feels  physical 
pain  (toothache,  sciatica,  vomiting),  and  during  the  early 
part  of  her  pregnancy  sympathetically  suflfers  in  her  dis- 
comforts. This  has  been  explained  as  a  survival  of  a 
phase  of  matriarchy,  a  social  system  (non- Aryan)  which, 
it  is  pretty  certain,  held  good  in  some  parts  of  England 
until  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  If  so,  this 
peculiar  belief  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  pre- 
Aryan  times  through  the  Celtic  side  of  us.  The  non- 
Aryan  and  savage  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  the  belief 
in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  also  exists  in  the  lore 
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of  Yorkshire.  White  moths  that  fly  by  night  are  called 
souls.  It  is  stated  that  in  Nidderdale  the  souls  of  unbap- 
tised  infants — presumably  therefore  bad  infants — pass 
into  or  are  embodied  in  tnat  strange  bird  the  night -jar. 
Bad  infants  are  often  wakeful  and  screaming  infants,  and 
the  selection  of  the  night-jar  as  a  receptacle  appears 
extremely  appropriate. 

In  connection  with  Legendary  Yorkshire  one  historical 
event  may  here  be  referred  to.  Parkinson,  in  his  York- 
shire  Legends  and  Traditions,  speaks  of  the  incident  as  a 
tradition,  though  whether  it  had  been  culled  by  him  from 
the  fireside  lore  of  the  county  or  taken  direct  from  the 
old  historians  and  written  up  to  fit  into  his  book  is  a 
moot  point.  It  is  the  story  of  the  betrayal  of  the  great 
Celtic  chieftain  Caractacus  by  Cartismunda,  the  queen  of 
the  Brigantes,  whose  capital  was  at  Iseur.  Iseur  has 
been  identified  with  Isurium,  a  Roman  station  now 
generally  recognised  to  have  been  at  Aldborough.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  if  this  story  has  persisted 
from  Celtic  times  m  the  folk-lore  of  Yorkshire  ;  if  so  I 
would  submit  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  Celtic  vestiges  in  Yorkshire. 

Are  there  any  points  in  the  mental,  moral,  and  emotional 
characteristics  of  the  western  Yorkshiremen  which  will 

prove  of  interest  to  us  in  our  quest  for 
PBTCHIC       Celtic  traits  ?     The  first  point  that  occurs 

YEBTIGES.      to  one  is,  of  course,  the  well-known  affection 

for  music  in  all  its  forms,  which  is  common 
to  the  men  of  the  West  Riding,  and  to  those  of  Wales 
and  Cornwall.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  investigate 
the  differences  in  the  musical  tastes  of  these  countries, 
though  an  examination  into  these  details  would  bring  out 
valuable  lessons,  and  perhaps  throw  much  light  on  a 
larger  issue,  which  I  will  now  present.  The  first  reason 
that  arises  in  one's  mind  for  this  musicality  common  to 
the  Celtic  countries  and  West  Yorkshire,  is  that  it  is  due 
to  a  certain  relationship  of  race.  The  propagation  of  the 
musical  instinct  racially  is,  however,  doubted  by  those 
who  think  that  the  taste  for  harmonics  and  melody  is 
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due  more  to  geographical  environment.  They  hold  that 
a  people  inhabiting  a  mountainous  or  hilly  district  are, 
because  of  subtle  climatic,  atmospheric,  and  visual  causes, 
more  apt  to  develop  and  appreciate  music.  The  subject 
is  abstruse  and  very  debateable,  and  I  fear  the  literature 
on  the  subject  is  scanty,  at  any  rate  I  have  been  unable 
to  get  access  to  it.  Whatever  the  cause,  I  would  like 
here  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the  Celtic  fringe  is  more 
innately  musical  than  the  rest  of  England,  and  that 
Yorkshire  comes  next. 

The  Teutonic  peoples  effected  their  mastery  of  England 
by  their  ability  to  view  events  in  their  relation  to  a 
confederation  of  communities.  The  Celtic  peoples  had 
not  that  large  collective  instinct  in  them.  They  dwelt 
in  communities  which  viewed  matters  too  locally,  and  in 
the  bickerings,  faction  fights,  and  village-feuds,  that 
obtained  amongst  themselves,  they  lost  sight  of  the 
larger  political  issues  of  their  time.  Have  we,  in  the 
rivalries  of  neighbouring  villages, — in  the  contempt  of 
Wibsey  for  Pudsey  so  heartily  returned, —  some  lingering 
traces  of  early  tribal  differences  I  Have  we,  in  the 
Gotham  tales  of  "walling  t'  cuckoo,"  and  "raking  t' 
mooin  aht  o't  t'  dam,"  echoes  of  the  ridicule  which  rival 
Celtic  and  Saxon  wits  sought  to  pour  on  their  neighbour- 
ing villagers  ? 

The  moral  and  intellectual  characteristics  of  the  average 
Yorkshireman,  so  ably  depicted  by  Dr.  Beddoe*,  are  very 
different  from  the  characteristics  of  the  Celt  to  which,  as 
embodied  in  its  literature,  Matthew  Arnold  and  Renan 
first  drew  attention.  The  divergence  in  character  between 
the  folk  east  and  west  of  the  Ouse  has  not,  as  far  as  I 
know,  been  discussed.  I  should  say  that  there  are  some 
not  inconsiderable  differences  between  the  Ridings,  and  1 
should  not  hesitate  in  prophesying  that  the  western  men 
will  approach  more  nearly  to  the  Celtic  type.  A  study 
of  the  criminal  statistics  of  the  country  will  throw,  no 
doubt,  some  light  on  the  matter.  For  the  present  1  have 
found  them  inaccessible. 

•   liarex  ol  Jfritain, 
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The  mental  e<juipment  of  three  tvpical  men  from  the 
three  Ridings  would  be  difficult  to  define,  even  broadly. 
We  might  perhaps  get  a  rough  indication  of  their  respec- 
tive mental  characteristics  m  this  way.  Enshrined  in 
volumes  of  the  Dictionary  of  XationaJ  Biography  are  the 
liv^es  of  all  Englishmen  who,  by  thought  or  action,  have 
attained  a  niche  in  the  National  Temple  of  Fame. 
28,000  lives  are  recorded,  of  these  the  birthplaces  of 
21,000  are  known,  and  of  these  1078  were  born  in  York- 
shire. It  would  be  interesting  to  find  the  proportion 
which  eiich  Riding  owns  of  this  total  of  1078,  and  further, 
to  classify  them  according  to  theii*  mental  capabilities 
and  that  work  which  had  justified  their  inclusion  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  With  such  data 
l)efore  us  we  should  obtain  some  idea  of  the  main  powers 
of  mind  and  of  the  more  predominant  of  the  emotions 
that  constitute  the  typical  North,  West,  and  East  Riding 
men.  Taking  the  total  of  1078  men  of  action  and  thought 
born  in  Yoi-tshire,  and  the  area  of  the  county,  we  mid 
that  Yorkshire  has  produced  about  the  average  number 
of  distinguished  men.  Where  for  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain  one  man  of  genius  was  bom  per  5*82  miles, 
Yorkshu-e  produced  one  per  5 '8  9  miles. 

In  the  utilitarian  arts,  in  which  Yorkshire  excels,  and 
in  the  aesthetic  arts  we  find  traces  of  Brigantian  influence. 

Pre-Saxon  practices  are  observable  in  the 
TECHNOLOGICAL  agricultural  customs  of  the  county.      They 

YE8TIGEB.      do  not  exist  in  exactly  the  same  form  as 

anciently,  because  development  has  been 
taking  place  even  in  the  most  conservative  of  industries. 
That  definite  traces,  however,  of  a  non-Teutonic  type  of 
land  cultivation  are  to  be  met  with  in  Yorkshire  is 
undoubtedly  true.  Signs  of  terrace-cultivation  are  to  be 
met  with  in  difterent  parts  of  the  county,  notably  at 
Grassington*  and  at  Carnaby  in  the  East  Riding.  These 
were  the  cereal  producing  grounds  of  the  hill-frequenting 
peoples,  and  were  terrace-shaped  because  of  their  position 
on  the  slopes  of  hills,  and  were  on  hill-sides  because  the 

*  Green  well's  BritUh  Barrou%  pp.  374  and  114. 
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lower  and  more  fruitful  valley-bottoms  were  either  thickly 
wooded  or  very  swampy.  Mr.  Gomme,  in  his  Village 
Comniunitie.s,  has  drawn  attention  to  the  non -Teutonic 
system  of  open-tield  tillage  which  exists  in  some  parts  of 
England  to  this  day.  The  principle  of  the  system  seems 
to  have  been  this  :  the  common  which  belonged  to  the 
villagers  as  a  whole  was  divided  into  long  narrow  strips 
of  land  ;  each  strip  was  allotted  to  and  cultivated  sepa- 
rately by  a  villager.  If  arable  they  were  known  as 
lands,  if  meadow  they  were  called  doles.  Mr.  Tiister 
eighteen  years  ago  pointed  out  to  this  society  that  the 
system  had  been  in  vogue  at  a  not  remote  pericxl  at 
Wibsey  and  also  at  Elland.  Numerous  field-names  in 
other  parts  of  the  Riding  show  that  the  system  existed 
widely  within  nomenclatural  times. 

There  is  an  interesting  series  of  sepulchral  interments 
scattered  up  and  down  the  West  Riding.  Of  these, 
perhaps  the  chief  are  situated  along  the  uplands  on  each 
side  of  the  Wharfe.  Roml)alds  Moor,  as  Mr.  Butler 
Wood  showed  in  his  paper  on  its  Prehistoric  Antiquities, 
contains  many  of  these  oarrows.  Some  of  these  barrows 
or  burial-mounds  have  been  closely  examined  by  members 
of  this  society,  and  in  the  tumuli  have  been  found  various 
objects  of  interest.  One  of  the  finds  made  by  Canon 
Greenwell  during  his  exploration  of  a  barrow  at  Rylstone 
in  Craven,  demands  our  attention.  Firstly,  it  was  found 
that  the  corpse  had  been  placed  in  a  kind  of  cofiin  made 
by  the  splitting  of  a  tree  trunk,  an  interesting  example, 
this,  of  the  early  use  of  wooden  coffins.  At  the  same 
time  it  points  to  the  possession  of  tools,  sufficiently  com- 
plex and  strong,  to  effect  the  splitting  and  scooping  out 
of  the  bole  of  an  oak  tree.  But  to  us,  far  more  interest- 
ing is  the  second  point  about  this  particular  burial,* 
viz.  :  the  recovery  from  it  of  a  piece  of  woven  woollen 
stuff.  This,  it  appears  to  me,  is  extremely  important, 
in  view  of  the  locality  of  the  find,  and  the  status  of 
the  woollen  industry  in  the  valleys  of  the  Aire  and 
Wharfe.       Have   we   not   here   the   earliest    indication 

•  Greeuwell's  Brituh  Jinrroict^  pages  32  and  37H. 
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of  the  weaving  industry  of  the  West  Riding  ?  The 
barrow  has  been  judged  by  (/anon  Green  well  to  be  of  the 
Bronze  Age  date,  when  the  uplands  of  the  neighbourhood 
were  as  capable  of  pastiu'ing  sheep  as  they  now  are.  In 
few  other  cists  have  remains  of  woollen  been  found  ;  most 
of  the  clothing  that  has  been  brought  to  light  has  been 
constructed  of  leather  or  skins.  May  we  not  reasonably 
assert  that  weaving  was  known  to  the  Bronze  Age  people 
of  the  West  Riding  at  least  2600  years  ago  (  Is  it  too 
much  to  infer  that  it  has  been  carried  on,  first  as  a  domestic 
employment  and  then  as  a  commercial  industry,  from  that 
time  to  this  ?  Perhaps  this  is  a  great  deal  to  hinge  ou 
to  the  occurrence  of  a  little  piece  of  woollen  fabric  in  a 
very  old  burial  mound  ;  but,  considering  the  place  of  its 
occurrence  and  other  corroborative  facts,  we  may  reason- 
ably claim  for  the  staple  industry  of  our  Riding  a  hoar 
antiquity  indeed.  Weaving  and  plaiting  are  perhaps  the 
most  indigenous  of  our  Yorkshire  industries.  The  plaiting 
of  willows  and  rushes  into  baskets  is  an  old  employment 
in  Yorkshire,  as  is  hinted  at  in  place-names  begmning 
with  Skip,  compare  skep,  a  basket. 

Pottery,  too,  is  an  indigenous  industry  in  Yorkshire, 
and  most  of  the  barrows  explored  have  yielded  specimens 
of  early  handicraft  in  clay.  They  are  ornamented  in  very 
primitive  fashion  with  impressions  of  braided  thongs, 
tricornered  bits  of  wood,  and  other  simple  objects.  The 
outlines  of  many  of  them  are  excellent  and  not  without 
artistic  merit.  I  would  like  to  suggest  here  that  some 
provision  be  made  at  the  forthcoming  Art  Exhibition  in 
Bradford  for  an  exhibition  of  such  primitive  specimens  of 
Yorkshire  art. 

Bronze  implements  have  been  discovered  in  various 
parts  of  the  West  Riding.  In  Nov.,  1893,  Mr.  Cudworth 
kindly  tells  me,  a  bronze  palstave  was  unearthed  from 
below  eight  feet  of  earth,  on  the  site  of  the  Board  School 
at  Sandal's  Pond,  Baildon.  It  is  of  the  winged  or  ridged 
type,  about  six  inches  long,  and  weighs  about  fourteen 
ounces.  Several  years  previously  a  similar  instrument 
was  discovered  on  Baildon  Green. 
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Two  ancient  canoes  were  dug  up,  one  at  Stanley,  the 
other  at  Giggleswick,  on  the  sites  of  ancient  ponds  or 
lakes.  Some  pile  mounds  near  Broughton  Hall  (according 
to  the  Craven  Pio7ieer  of  the  2nd  of  August,  1901,  and 
the  Halifax  Courier),  were  explored  by  Mr.  Robert  Law, 
F.G.S.,  and  Mr.  Tat.  Wilkinson,  of  Burnley.  They  were 
arranged  in  synmietrical  groups,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  nere  platforms  were  erected  on  piles  and  used  as 
receptacles  for  the  dead. 

Very  little  anthropometrical  work  has  been  done  in 
Yorkshire,  and  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Beddoe's  papers 

on  the  subject  at  the  two  meetings  of  the 
ANTHRO-       British  Association  in  Bradford,  and  some 

POLOGICAL     work   by    General    Pitt-Rivers  done   near 

YEBTIGEB.      Flamborough  some  years  ago,  the  craniology 

of  the  living  Yorkshiremen  has  barely  been 
touched.  What  has  been  done,  however,  tends  to  confirm 
the  belief  that  the  West  Riding  is  more  Celtic  than  the 
East.  Amongst  other  things  the  index  of  nigrescence  is 
greater  in  the  West  than  the  East  ;  that  is,  we  have 
darker  people  in  more  abundance  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Ouse,  a  proof  of  a  greater  admixture  of  the  neolithic 
brunette  tribes.  Dr.  Beddoe's  Stature  and  Bulk  of  Man 
in  the  British  Isle^  gives  particulars  of  the  height  and 
weight  of  about  one  thousand  men  from  all  parts  of 
Yorkshire.  Roughly  speaking,  one  finds  that  the  tallest 
men  in  the  Ridings  are  those  of  the  East  and  North,  and 
that  between  the  Wolds  and  the  extreme  west  of  York- 
shire one  gets  a  shorter  class  of  people  and  not  so  bulky. 
How  much  of  this  is  due  to  the  industrial  conditions 
which  obtain  in  the  area  indicated,  and  how  much  is 
racial,  who  can  say  ? 

Primitive  burial  is  a  branch  of  antiquarian  research  that 
in  the  West  Riding  has  been  but  little  indulged  in.     At 

least  there  has  not  been  as  nnich  attention 

SEPULCHRAL    devoted  to  the  barrows  of  this  section  of 

RELICS.        Yorkshire  as  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the 

other  two  Ridings.     It  is  needless  for  me 

to  say  more  about  barrows  in  general  than  that  they 
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are  divisible  into  two  classes,  long  barrows  and  round 
or  short  barrows,  both  of  which  are  found  in  Yorkshire. 
One  of  the  results  of  C-anon  Greenwell's  exhaustive 
labours  in  the  barrows  of  the  East  Riding  was  the  con- 
solidation of  the  observations  that  long  barrows  were  of 
older  date  than  the  roinid  ones,  and  that  they  contained 
the  bones  of  a  race  that  was  less  mixed  :  in  the  long  ^ 

barrows  the  race  was  craniologically  a  more  pure  one. 
The  dictum  **  a  long  head  in  a  long  barrow  "  was  upheld 
by  Canon  Greenwell.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
mention  of  the  exploration  or  even  of  the  existence  of  a 
long  barrow  in  the  West  Riding.  Doubtless  there  are 
many,  but  I  have  failed  to  get  access  to  literature  on  the 
subject.  Long  l)arrows  were,  however,  explored  by 
Canon  Greenwell  in  the  North  and  East  Ridings,  and  he 
points  out  two  differences  which  exist  between  the  York- 
shire long  barrows  and  those  in  certain  parts  of  the  South 
of  England  and  the  North  of  Scotland.  In  the  Yorkshire 
long  barrow*  the  chamber  has  no  passage  or  gallery  lead-  "^ 

ing  to  it  from  the  exterior  of  the  mound.  In  the  rest  of 
England  it  is  usual  to  meet  with  this  passage.  The 
Yorkshire  long  barrowsf  differ  from  the  more  southern 
ones  in  that  they  contain  traces  of  the  action  of  fire 

with  the  exception  of  one  barrow  on  Kepwick  Moor). 

n  other  words  it  was  the  custom  among  the  neolithic 
peoples  of  these  Ridings  to  cremate  their  dead,  partially 
at  least,  before  they  consigned  them  to  their  last  long 
home.  What  is  the  ethnic  significance  of  this  fact  ? 
With  regard  to  the  sepulchral  mounds  of  a  later  date, 
viz.,  the  round  barrows,  a  few  have  been  explored  in  the 
West  Riding.  These  barrows,  I  am  led  to  infer,  occur 
most  frequently  on  Rombalds  Moor,  though  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Wharfe  have  also  a  considerable  number. 
As  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain,  the  high  ground  on  each 
side  of  the  two  watersheds  of  the  Wharfe  and  its  tribu- 
taries afford  the  greatest  proportion  of  round  barrows. 
They  occur  also  in  other  parts  of  the  West  Riding.  One 
was  explored  by  Canon  Greenwell  in  the  parish  of  Ferry 

•  OreenwelL,  lirUigh  Barrmp*,  1877,  p.  479.        f  J^^'d.,  p.  541. 
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Fryston.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  a  small 
group  on  the  borders  of  Ickornshaw  Moor,  not  far  distant 
from  CowHng  Crag.  The  barrow  at  Rylston,  opened  by 
Canon  Greenwell,  has  been  already  referred  to. 

An  exploration  of  barrows  was  undertaken  near  Grass- 
ington  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  and  from  them  a 
considerable  number  of  relics  were  taken.  Though  not 
differing  much  from  the  ware  and  implements  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  they  are  yet  interesting  to  us 
from  the  point  of  view  of  their  being  Celtic  relics. 
Coming  nearer  home,  Baildon  has  yielded  us  relics  of  the 
Brigantian  population  that  lived  on  its  moor  and  buried 
its  dead  at  no  great  distance  from  its  village.  Mr.  War- 
dell  seems  to  have  devoted  some  attention  to  the  remains 
at  the  southern  and  eastern  ends  of  Rombalds  Moor,  but 
much  of  his  work  is  vitiated  by  the  Druidical  spectacles 
through  which  he  saw  the  monuments  and  relics  of  a  past 
age.  The  Spoffbrth  district,  too,  has  afforded  proofs  of 
a  resident  pre-Saxon  population  of  the  Bronze  Age  period. 


Time  forbids  my  referring  to  such  relics  of  the  past  as 
lake-dwellings  (such  as  w^ere  found  at  Ulrome),  cup  and 
ring  marks  (notably  in  the  Ilkley  district),  entrenchments 
and  earthworks,  ancient  Brigantian  coins,  (-eltic  imple- 
ments, and  neolithic  flints.  These  may  be  considered 
relics  rather  than  vestiges,  and  scarcely  part  of  our  stock 
of  life-action  in  this  present  day  Yorkshire  existence. 
Much  more  might,  with  advantage,  be  said  on  each  of 
the  topics  I  have  touched  upon,  but  what  has  been  read 
will,  I  hope,  stimulate  further  investigation  into  the 
subject  of  Brigantian  vestiges  and  relics,  and  will  sufiice 
to  prove  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  ancient  Celts  of 
the  West  Riding  for  much  that  is  pleasant  and  helpful 
in  our  lives.  At  any  rate  it  is  beyond  contradiction  that 
the  study  of  Brigantian  relics  and  vestiges  is  a  pleasant 
one  to  take  up,  and  is  one  helpful  to  the  understanding 
of  many  of  the  riddles  of  past  history,  and  helpful,  too, 
in  the  elucidation  of  many  of  the  problems  of  to-day. 
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REVEY    OLD    CHARITY    SCHOOL, 

AT    SLACK    END,    WIBSEY. 
By    JAMES    PARKER.    Great    Horton. 


This  old  historical  landmark^  visited  by  the  Society  in  1892^ 
was  demolished  in  Novemf)ei',  1897. 

^^IlIS  old  school  was  built  and  endowed  in  the  year  1705  (according 
4.1  V  to  an  inscribed  stone  outside)  by  John  Smyth,  who  lived  then 
^"^  at  Revey  Hill  Top  P'arm,  nigh  to  the  school.  He  resided  there 
till  1711,  when  he  purchased  Heath  Hall  estate,  near  Wakefield,  where 
he  died  in  1729.  11  is  father  was  one  of  the  Smyths  of  Miry  Shay, 
Harkerend,  Bradford.  John  Smyth  was  a  woolstapler  and  agricul- 
turist, and  amassed  considerable  wealth,  a  portion  of  which  he  devoted 
to  charitable  purposes,  as,  in  addition  to  the  schools  at  Horburj, 
Heath,  and  Revey,  which  he  built  and  endowed,  he  substantially 
increased  the  resources  of  an  existing  one  at  Halifax.  The  school  at 
Revey  was  to  give  free  tuition  to  six  poor  boys  or  girls  of  Revey  and 
Wibsey,  the  needful  endowment  to  come  out  of  the  farm  close  by, 
which  he  held  on  a  lease  from  the  Rookes,  of  Royds  Hall.  Of  this 
lease  eighty  years  remained  unexpired  at  his  decease  in  1729.  Provi- 
sion was  made  in  his  will  for  the  continuance  of  the  school  after  his 
death,  and  £3  per  annum  was  also  to  be  paid  out  of  the  farm  rent  to 
the  curate  of  VVibsey  Chapel  (now  Low  Moor  Church)  for  preaching 
two  "  charity  sermons  "  in  Wibsey  Chapel  yearly.  The  sum  of  3s.  6d. 
yearly  was  also  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  a  "  good,  well-bound 
Bible,"  and  Is.  6d.  for  the  book  called  the  "  Whole  Duty  of  Man,"  to 
be  presented  to  each  '*  poor  boy  or  girl  as  shall  be  taught  in  the  said 
school  and  from  thence  put  out  apprentice."  The  duties  of  mainte- 
nance devolved  upon  trustees,  who  were  to  meet  at  Wibsey  Chapel  on 
the  first  Monday  in  April  each  year  to  select  proper  boys  and  girls  for 
the  school.  Added  to  the  trust  deed  there  was  the  somewhat  notable 
provision :  "  That  in  case  his  farm  at  Revey  should  at  any  time  be 
taxed  with  either  Parliamentary  or  parish  rates  or  dues,  then  the 
charity  school  should  be  abandoned  and  thrown  upon  its  own  resources, 
and  his  heirs  were  to  appropriate  the  revenue  originally  allotted  to  it." 
The  lease  of  the  Revey  Farm  ran  out  in  1810,  at  which  time  the  manor 
of  Royds  Hall  was  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Dawson,  Hardy  &  Hird, 
who  were  then  the  owners  of  the  Low  Moor  Company.  The  Low- 
Moor  Company  started  their  works  in  August,  1791,  and  from  that 
period  the  district  began  to  improve,  and  necessitated  the  building  of 
a  public  school  to  educate  the  children  of  the  workmen  employed  at 
the  ironworks.  The  Revey  School  was  continued  till  1874,  and  had  a 
prosperous  career.  In  1874  the  company  erected  the  present  school, 
as  a  day  and  Sunday  school,  close  to  Wibsey  Chapel.  This  school  was 
built  in  substitution  for  the  Revey  School,  and  tradition  says  that  the 
endowment  was  removed  for  the  benefit  of  the  new  school  at  Low 
Moor  Whether  it  was  so  or  not,  the  building  of  the  school  at  Low 
Moor  was  a  great  boon  to  the  district.  These  old  landmarks  are 
passing  away  one  by  one,  and  a  plain  and  simple  record  of  their  history 
is  worth  placing  before  those  who  are  interested  in  these  memorials  of 
bygone  days. 
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THE   FIRST  BRADFORD   WATERWORKS. 

(  With  an  original  Plan.) 
BY 

WILLIAM    CUDWORTH. 


'^^HE  earliest  intimation  we  have  of  an  organised 
^^  scheme  for  supplying  the  town  of  Bradford  with 
water  dates  back  to  the  year  1744,  when  a  small 
company  was  formed  for  that  purpose,  consisting  of  the 
following  persons  :  Benjamin  Bartlett,  Bradford  ;  Robert 
Stansfield,  Bradford  ;  Jere.  Rawson,  Bradford ;  John 
Dodgson,  Bradford  ;  Joseph  Rollings,  Manningham  ; 
William  Thornton,  Shipley  ;  and  Edward  Leedes, 
Milford.  There  were  only  ten  shares  in  the  undertaking, 
two  of  them  being  held  by  Edward  (or  Squire)  Leedes, 
afterwards  of  Royds  Hall. 

The  source  of  supply  was  a  "  sough  "  or  coal  drain  at 
Haycliffe  Hill,  Little  Horton.  From  thence  the  water 
was  conveyed  in  wooden  pipes  to  Holme  Top,  where 
there  was  a  trough,  and  was  carried  forward  in  leaden 
pipes  to  a  8maU%eservoir  or  cistern  near  the  top  ot 
Westgate.  A  plan  of  the  *'  works  "  was  prepared  for  the 
company  in  1753,  by  John  Smith,  surveyor,  Manningham, 
which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  City  Corporation,  and 
from  which  the  enclosed  has  been  drawn  upon  a  reduced 
scale.  It  is  styled  "A  Map  of  the  Acquseduct  of 
Bradford  in  Yorkshire,  surveyed  November,  1753,  for  the 
Proprietors,  by  John  Smith,  at  Manningham."  The 
original  plan  is  in  the  old  style  of  pen  drawing,  but  this 
need  not  detract  from  its  accuracy  as  a  local  survey.  It 
is  of  interest  in  many  ways,  giving,  as  it  does,  the  names 
of  the  owners  of  the  land  through  which  the  line  of  pipes 
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passed,  and  affording  some  idea  of  the  number  of  buildings 
along  that  line  :  also  showing  the  position  of  the  several 
wells,  soughs,  and  stand  pipes,  to  which  water  was 
supplied  from  the  "works." 

As  already  stated,  the  fountain  head  of  supply  was 
situate  at  Haycliffe.  The  pipes  (of  wood)  first  passed 
through  Joseph  Stocks's  land,  now  adopted  as  the  line  of 
the  Wibsey  tramway  ;  crossed  Southfield  Lane,  and 
keeping  a  little  wide  of  Horton  Lane,  reached  Robert 
Stansfield's  farm  at  Holme  Top.  This  farm  was  occupied 
by  a  celebrity  of  the  period  named  Jacob  Hudson,  and 
in  his  lease  of  Holme  Top  Farm,  dated  1745,  a  year  after 
the  formation  of  the  new  Company,  there  occure  the 
following  clause,  viz.  : 

Saving  and  excepting  to  the  said  Robt.  Stansfield  and  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  water  intended  to  be  conveyed  to  the  town  of  Bradford, 
full  liberty  from  time  to  time  to  enter  the  Southfield  Close  and  one 
other  close  called  the  Ing  for  the  cleaning  and  repairing  the  sough 
made  through  the  said  closes  for  conveying  the  said  water  to  Bradford 

• 

The  farmstead,  with  an  ancient  dwelling  adjoining,  bear- 
ing the  inscription  L  S.,  1669,  still  exists  as  a  beerhouse 
known  as  the  Old  House  at  Home. 

From  Holme  Top  the  water  was  conveyed  in  leaden 
pipes  past  Horton  Hall,  following  the  line  of  an  occupation 
road  which  crossed  the  bottom  of  Melbourne  Place.,  and 
emerged  in  Horton  Road  near  the  present  Vicarage. 
From  that  point  the  pipes  were  carried  forward  to  the 
top  of  Westgate,  where  the  '* reservoir"  was  placed.  The 
dimensions  of  this  receptacle  for  the  supply  of  Westgate, 
Darley  Street,  Kirkgate,  Ivegate,  Silsbridge  Lane,  &c., 
was  21  feet  by  18  feet,  the  depth  of  water  7  feet,  and 
its  capacity  about  15,000  gallons.  The  supply  of  water, 
however,  was  scanty,  not  only  along  the  line  of  route, 
but  also  at  the  Westgate  terminus.  Consumers  in 
Bradford  were  supposed  to  have  an  hour's  supply  per 
day,  but  frequently  the  supply  was  reduced  to  half-an- 
hour,  and  that  only  for  three  days  a  week  !  There  was 
a  tap  in  front  of  the  "reservoir,"  which  at  one  period 
was  m  charge  of  an  ancient  dame  named  Judy  Barrett, 
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where  non-subscribers  were  allowed  to  fill  their  "  kits  " 
and  other  vessels,  and  over  which  Judy  exercised  some- 
what autocratic  sway.  It  was  a  favourite  "  kallin  "  place 
for  the  housewives  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  frequent 
"rows  "  occurred  in  determining  the  question — "Whose 
turn  next  ? "  or  "  Who  do  I  follow  ? " 

In  the  year  1790  the  ten  shares  in  the  Company  were 
held  by  five  persons,  namely,  Richard  Sclater,  three  ; 
James  Smith,  three  ;  John  Hardy,  two  ;  Sarah  Ward, 
one  ;  and  John  Crosley,  one.  Hitherto  the  Company 
had  not  been  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  an 
application  for  such  incorporation  was  now  made,  but  it 
met  with  much  opposition  from  an  influential  section  of 
Bradford  gentry,  whose  interests  were  supposed  to  be 
jeopardised,  thereby.  The  case  of  the  opposition  was  set 
forth  in  a  sort  of  brief  furnished  to  Mr.  William 
Wilberforce,  one  of  the  county  members,  as  follows  : 

Bradford,  March  22nd,  1790. 

BRADFORD    WATERWORKS. 

Sl«, — In  or  about  the  year  1745  several  g-entlemen  of  public 
spirit  in  the  town  and  neig'hbourhood  of  Bradford,  desirous  of  supply- 
ing or  better  supplying"  with  water  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bradford 
and  Ilorton  as  it  might  suit,  procured  a  stream  or  current  of  water  to 
be  conveyed  from  a  coal  drain  in  Ilorton  to  Bradford  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  said  inhabitants,  and  for  that  purpose  agreed  to  pay  to 
Edward  Leedes,  Esq.,  since  deceased,  an  annual  rent  for  the  privilege 
of  taking  the  said  water  out  of  the  said  drain  or  sough  in  his  grounds, 
and  also  agreed  to  pay  to  one  Mr.  Stocks,  also  owner  of  an  estate  in 
Ilorton,  another  annual  rent  for  taking  the  water  out  of  its  usual 
course  from  his  farm  there,  which  he  permitted  them  to  do,  as  it  was 
for  the  convenience  and  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said 
town.  And  the  said  gentlemen  also  procured  leave  from  the  owners 
of  the  lands  lying  between  the  head  of  the  said  current  or  stream  of 
water  and  the  said  town  of  Bradford  to  lay  pipes  and  other  necessary 
aqueducts  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  same,  some  of  whom 
granted  permission  in  writing  on  condition  of  being  served  with  water 
gratis,  and  others  gave  a  verbal  temporary  permission  without  signing 
any  writing  or  agreements  to  secure  the  same  in  future,  or  having 
compensation  for  the  same. 

The  said  gentlemen,  original  undertakers  of  the  said  waterworks, 
did  not  wish  to  make  any  benefit  to  themselves  more  than  to  the  other 
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inhabitants,  their  intention  being  only  to  raise  as  much  money  by  the 
rents  paid  for  the  use  of  the  water  as  would  amount  to  the  interest  of 
the  money  they  borrowed  or  advanced  to  make  the  works,  and  to  pay 
the  salary  of  the  managers  and  other  incidental  expenses.  The  original 
undertakers  of  the  works  are  all  dead,  and  their  interest  or  estate 
therein  has  been  sold  or  transferred  to  other  persons  as  purchasers, 
and  the  two  shares  of  the  late  Mr.  Leedes  were,  under  his  bankruptcy, 
sold  by  his  assignees  lately  to  Mr.  John  Hardy  for  about  £39  a  share, 
who  now  stands  forward  the  principal  promoter  of  the  present  appli- 
cation to  Parliament  for  the  intended  Act,  the  other  undertakers  having 
expressed  themselves  satisfied  to  have  an  Act  upon  terms  agreeable  to 
the  petition  of  the  said  inhabitants  now  also  presented  to  the  House. 

The  present  undertakers,  namely,  Richard  Sclater,  who  has  three 
shares  out  of  the  whole  ten  ;  James  Smith,  who  has  other  three  shares ; 
John  Hardy,  who  has  two  shares ;  Sarah  Ward,  who  bas  one  ;  and 
John  Crosley,  who  has  the  remaining  tenth  share,  lately  gave  out  and 
alledged  that  the  sole  reason  of  their  intended  application  to  Parlia- 
ment (though  the  bill  now  before  the  House  appears  to  be  for  that  and 
for  more  interested  purposes)  was  the  securing  their  property,  as  they 
were  pleased  to  call  it,  whereupon  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  was 
called,  when  it  was  proposed  to  James  Smith,  one  of  the  two  principal 
undertakers,  and  by  whom  all  the  others  except  Mr.  Hardy  were 
willing  to  be  guided,  that  the  inhabitants  would  repay  them  the  full 
amount  of  the  monies  advanced  by  them  and  due  upon  the  whole  con- 
cern, or  would  consent  that  they,  the  undertakers,  should  have  an  Act 
to  allow  them  7  per  cent,  per  annum  for  their  money  in  future,  with 
which  proposal  Mr.  Smith  declared  he  was  fully  satisfied,  if  Mr.  Hardy 
would  agree  to  it.  The  inhabitants  have,  therefore,  been  under  an 
absolute  necessity,  in  order  to  ward  off  the  intended  oppression  upon 
them,  to  present  a  petition  to  the  House,  and  now  beg  leave  to  request 
that  you  and  Mr.  Duncombe,  to  whom  the  inhabitants  and  freeholders 
are  very  well  attached,  will  give  them  your  joint  assistance  to  prevent 
such  gross  impositions  upon  them. 

The  undertakers  have,  in  order  to  raise  such  extraordinary  demands 
upon  the  inhabitants,  as  appears  from  the  bill  now  before  the  House, 
suggested  some  risque  in  the  water  being  taken  away ;  wherefore,  the 
inhabitants,  in  order  to  remove  or  obviate  that  and  any  other  objection, 
offered  and  were  ready  to  stand  to  the  proposal  of  taking  the  works 
into  their  own  hands,  and  reimbursing  the  undertakers  as  before 
mentioned.  The  owners  or  proprietors  of  lands  and  grounds  in 
Horton  through  which  the  water  is  conveyed  to  Bradford,  and  with 
whom  no  previous  agreements  have  been  made,  are  by  the  said  bill 
intended  neither  to  be  provided  with  water  gratis,  or  to  have  any 
adequate  pecuniary  compensation  or  other  satisfaction  for  the  per- 
mission of  conveying  the  water  through  their  lands,  nor  are  their 
rights  saved,  which  they  ought  to  be  under  a  general  saving  clause, 
but  are  even  made  thereby  subject  to  penalties  for  taking  water  which 
has  run  through  their  own  lands.     Notwithstanding  the  whole  concern 
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has  stood  the  present  undertakers  in  a  verj  inconsiderable  sum  of 
money  in  comparison  of  the  profits  and  emoluments  supposed  to  be 
intended  to  be  raised  upon  the  inhabitants  as  hereafter  written  and 
referred  to,  they  now  solicit  the  aid  of  Parliament  to  secure  very 
extraordinary  and  unreasonable  rates,*to  the  great  oppression  of  the 
inhabitants  and  several  landowners,  contrary  to  the  original  intention 
of  the  undertaking. 

The  present  undertakers  were  all  voluntary  purchasers  of  their 
shares,  and  well  knew,  or  might  have  known,  what  kind  of  tenure  they 
held  by,  for  of  what  species  of  property  it  is,  if  it  deserves  the  name, 
is  hardly  to  be  defined,  whether  real,  personal,  or  what  else,  or  for 
what  duration,  but  which,  such  as  it  is,  is  now,  nevertheless,  by  the 
aid  of  Parliament,  wanted  to  be  erected  upon  a  permanent  basis,  and 
the  pretended  proprietors  thereof  as  a  body  corporate,  with  succession, 
by  the  influence  which  Mr.  Hardy  (who,  as  has  been  mentioned,  became 
one  of  the  undertakers  lately)  has  over  the  rest,  contrary  to  the 
unanimous  desire  and  opinion  of  all  the  other  inhabitants  and  free- 
holders. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bradford  and  llorton  have  no  objection  to  the 
passing  of  an  Act,  with  proper  and  reasonable  clauses,  respecting  as 
well  the  inhabitants  and  freeholders  as  the  undertakers.  You  will, 
therefore,  be  pleased  to  endeavour  by  all  means  in  your  power  to  pre- 
vent the  present  bill  from  passing  into  a  law,  and  if  an  Act  is  obtained, 
that  it  be  so  modified  under  the  direction  of  Commissioners  as  to 
remove  every  means  of  oppression  and  injustice  attempted  to  be  laid 
upon  the  inhabitants  and  freeholders,  or  at  least  that  the  bill  be  post- 
poned till  the  next  session  of  Parliament. 

We  are.  Sir, 

Your  friends  and  very  humble  servants, 

Benjn.  Fekkand. 
Saml.  Lister. 
Isaac  Hollings. 
Geo.  Barbek. 
Dawson  Humble. 
Fras   Bridges. 
Rd.  Hodsden. 

The  Act,  however,  received  Parliamentary  sanction, 
but  it  appears  to  have  done  little  to  meet  the  growing 
necessities  of  the  town.  In  1835,  the  Water  Company, 
driven  to  action  by  the  constant  complaints  of  their 
customers,  begun  to  look  out  for  fresh  supplies  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Heaton  and  Spinkwell,  but  nothing 
came  of  it  but  increased  discontent.  In  the  early  part 
of  1838,  the  absolute  necessity  of  securing  a  better 
supply  than  that  afforded  by  the  existing  works,  led  to 
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the  calling  of  a  Town's  Meeting,  at  which  a  deputation, 
consisting  of  Mr.  Joshua  Lupton,  Mr.  Thos.  Horsfall,  and 
Mr.  Win.  Murgatroyd,  was  appointed  to  examine  into 
and  report  on  the  subjecf.  The  outcome  of  this  move- 
ment was  the  formation  of  a  new  company,  and  in 
November,  1838,  application  was  made  to  Parliament  for 
an  Act  empowering  the  Company  to  obtain  their  supply 
from  the  Hewenden  and  Manywells  district.  During 
the  same  year  the  proprietors  of  the  old  waterworks  also 
resolved  upon  going  to  Parliament  for  an  extension  of 
their  scheme,  but  owing  to  the  serious  depression  of  trade 
existing  about  that  period,  both  applications  were  held  in 
abeyance.  Meanwhile  the  new  Waterworks  Company 
had  purchased  the  farm  at  Manywells  (or  Emanuels), 
containing  a  fine  stream  of  water  which  they  intended  to 
utilise.  In  November,  J  841,  the  two  applications  were 
renewed,  but  prior  to  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  1842 
an  amicable  arrangement  was  arrived  at  by  which  the 
whole  of  the  interests  and  plant  of  the  old  Company 
were  transferred  to  the  new  proprietary,  which  obtained 
statutory  powers  under  the  title  of  the  Bradford  Water- 
works Company.  The  capital  of  the  new  Company  was 
£44,000  in  2,200  shares  of  £20  each,  and  the  price  paid 
by  them  for  the  old  plant,  &c.,  £4000.  When  the  two 
reservoirs  at  Chellow  Dean  and  Whetley  Hill  were  com- 
pleted, the  water  supply  from  Haycliffe  was  abandoned. 
The  Westgate  "reservoir"  was  not  filled  up  till  November, 
1880. 

In  the  year  1854  another  Act  was  passed  by  which 
the  Company  of  1842  was  dissolved,  and  a  new  Company 
formed  with  the  same  name,  the  property  of  the  old 
Company  being  vested  in  the  new  one,  including  Many- 
wells Springs,  &c.  By  another  Act  passed  in  the  year 
1855,  the  Bradford  Corporation  was  authorised  to  purchase 
the  undertaking  of  the  Bradford  Waterworks  Company, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  whole  rights  of  water  supply 
became  vested  in  that  body  for  the  sum  of  £237,965, 
being  on  the  basis  of  £40  for  each  £20  share  held  by  the 
Company. 
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From  the  small  beginuings,  thus  described,  has  been 
evolved  the  gigantic  system  of  water  supply  of  Bradford, 
capable  of  meeting  the  wants  of  the  City,  with  its 
300,000  inhabitants,  and  the  twenty-four  out-places 
which  come  within  its  area  of  distribution,  which  contain 
a  population  of  200,000,  making  altogether  half  a  million 
of  people.  In  place  of  the  one  hour's  supply  per  diem 
from  the  small  "reservoir"  in  Westgate,  the  existing 
works  are  equal  to  an  avei-age  daily  consumption  of 
twelve  million  gallons,  with  a  prospective  supply  of  over 
twenty  million  gallons  per  day  from  the  Nidd  Valley 
works,  designed  by  Mr.  James  Watson,  the  present  City 
Waterworks  Engineer. 


No.  76a,  Westoate, 
y  THB  BESBBVOIR  of  the  FIB8T  Watebworks. 


MINISTERS 

OF   PARISH   CHURCHES   AND   CHAPELS 

ROUND   ABOUT   BRADFORD 


DURING   THE   PURITAN   REVOLUTION. 

BY 

BRYAN  DALE,  M.A. 


'y^HE  boundary  of  the  ancient  parish  of  Bradford  is 
^^  exceedingly  irregular.  Following  it  from  east  to 
west,  we  find  that  the  parish  borders  first  on  the 
ancient  parish  of  Calverley,  including  the  chapeh'ies  of 
Idle  (now  in  the  city  of  Bradford)  and  Pudsey  (now  a 
separate  Borough)  ;  it  then  joins  the  parish  of  Birstal, 
with  the  chapelries  of  Tong  (now  in  the  city)  and 
Cleckheaton  (the  Old  White  Chapel  in  the  North)  ;  it 
afterwards  runs  for  many  miles  conterminous  with  the 
extensive  parish  of  Halifax  ;  then,  after  just  touching 
the  county  of  Lancaster,  it  abuts  on  the  parishes  of 
Keighley,  Bingley,  and  Otley,  with  the  chapelries  of 
Baildon,  Bramhope,  Burley,  Denton,  Farnley,  and  Pool ; 
and  finally  it  meets  at  one  point  the  parish  of  Guiseley, 
with  the  chapelries  of  Horsforth  and  Rawdon. 

My  present  purpose  is  to  give  an  account  of  the 
Ministers*  of  these  parishes  and  chapelries  between  1640 
and   1662,   which,  although  necessarily  imperfect,  may 

*  The  word  Ministers  is  here  intended  as  a  general  designation  of  all  who  oon- 
dacted  Divine  worship  in  parochial  Churches  and  Chapels,  whatever  the  authority 
by  which  they  acted.  The  terms  Minister  and  Priest  are  both  used  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  ;  but  the  Puritans  objected  to  the  latter  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
contrary  to  New  Testament  usage  and  as  implying  an  erroneous  conception  of  the 
Christian  Ministry.  The  terms  Clerk  (in  holy  orders),  Curate,  Vicar,  and  Kector, 
indicate  differences  of  ecclesiastical  position  and  legal  rights  that  need  not  be  here 
explained. 
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furnish  some  local  illustrations  of  this  brief  but  eventful 
period  of  our  history. 

Calverley. 

The  first  vicar  of  the  parish  of  Calverley  within  this 
period  was  (1)  John  Graunt,  M.A.,  who  was  instituted 
to  the  living  August  24th,  1627,  the  patron  being  the 
celebrated  Tobias  Matthew,  Archbishop  of  York  (1606 — 
28).  The  parish  registers  contain  entries  of  the  baptism 
and  burial  of  several  of  his  children  between  1631  and 
1639.  When  the  great  Protestation  against  "Popish 
innovations"  and  the  subversion  ^  "tne  powers  and 
privileges  of  Parliament "  (the  main  causes  of  the  Puritan 
Revolution)  was  sent  into  the  country  by  the  Long 
Parliament,  it  was  signed  at  Calverley  January  20,  1642, 
by  John  Graunt,  clerk,  Jere.  Wolfset,  churchwarden, 
Henry  Wolfset,  overseer,  Christopher  Brown,  constable, 
and  among  others  by  Henry  Calverley  of  Calverley 
Manor  Hail,  son  of  Walter  Calverley,  whose  insane 
conduct  and  tragical  fate  have  often  been  described. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  views  of  vicar  Graunt 
concerning  the  contention  between  the  King  and  Parlia- 
ment, he  did  not  live  to  see  the  actual  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  but  was  buried  at  Calverley  March  14,  1642. 
His  wife  Agnes  was  laid  beside  him  on  the  25th  of  the 
following  month. 

His  successor  was  (2)  Richard  Waugh,  the  date  of 
whose  institution  is  not  recorded.  Possibly,  owing  to  the 
disturbances  of  the  time,  some  informality  occurred  in  his 
institution,  or  the  proper  entry  of  it  was  omitted.  But 
he  must  have  come  into  possession  of  the  living  shortly 
after  the  decease  of  Graunt  ;  for,  according  to  the 
register,  his  son  Benjamin  was  born  at  Calverley,  May 
30,  1642,  and  his  wife  Anna,  "pious,  faithful,  and  dearly 
beloved,"  died  there  on  the  1 7th  of  the  following  month, 
in  the  fortieth  year  of  her  age.  Waugh  was  not,  as  it 
has  been  supposed,  "a  nominee  of  Cromwell."*     He  was 

*  Cudwortb'B  Mtmnd  about  Bradford, 
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doubtless  presented  by  Charles  L,  who  was  now  at  York 
preparing  for  the  impending  conflict  ;  whilst  Archbishop 
Williams,  who  had  been  recently  translated  from  Lincoln 
to  York,  was  under  impeachment  for  high  treason  and 
confined  in  the  Tower,  from  which  he  was  released  (May  5, 
1642)  on  condition  that  "he  would  not  go  into  Yorkshire 
during  the  distractions  there  " — a  condition  which  he  did 
not  observe.  Unlike  Francis  Corker  of  Bradford  (who 
preached  a  sermon  at  Calverley  July  13,  1642  and  was 
soon  afterwards  busily  at  work  against  the  Parliament), 
Waugh  took  no  active  part  in  the  strife.  It  was  other- 
wise with  Henry  CaWerley,  who  joined  the  Cavaliers  and 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Parliamentary  forces  under 
Lord  Fairfax  at  Tadcaster,  December  7,  confined  for  some 
days  in  Cawood  Castle,  and  had  to  pay  a  heavy  com- 
position for  his  sequestered  estates.  It  may  be  here 
mentioned  that  from  1643  and  1644  to  1649  the  registera 
of  baptisms  and  burials  are  lost,  but  according  to  the 
register  of  mamages,  which  has  been  preserved,  Richard 
Waugh  married  for  his  second  wife  Jenit  Leache  on  the 
1st  September,  1646. 

Meanwhile  public  events  moved  rapidly.  The  supremacy 
of  Parliament  was  assured  by  the  victories  of  Marston 
Moor  (1644)  and  Naseby  (1645).  The  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  adopted  as  the  price  of  the  assistance  of 
the  Scots,  was  generally  taken  by  clergy  and  laity.  The 
measures  passed  by  Parliament  for  the  establishment  of 
the  National  Church  on  a  Presbyterian  basis,  were 
rendered  practically  inoperative  by  the  Independents  and 
the  army  under  Cromwell,  who  claimed  a  larger  Liberty 
of  Conscience  than  such  an  establishment  permitted. 
The  Scots  now  turning  round  marched  into  England  to 
maintain  Royalty  and  Presbytery  ;  but  they  were  routed 
at  Preston  (1648),  the  King  was  executed,  and  the 
Commonwealth  proclaimed.  When  Henry  Calverlej^  was 
in  London  arranging  for  the  payment  of  nis  composition, 
Waugh  wrote  to  him  (June,  1650)  as  follows  : 

Sectaries  increase  dayley ;  never  more  preaching,  nor  lesse  prac- 
ticeinge.     Many  of   the  ministers  differ  not  in  opinion  from  a  jfore 
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cavalier  priest^  especially  in  the  slaughter  of  our  never  to  be  forgotten 
pious  K.  Charles ;  but  they  that  tyed  his  hands  are  in  noe  better 
condition  than  his  condeniners  and  executioners.  It  seems  jealousys 
are  not  dead,  but  burning,  because  of  quartering  soldiers  here  in 
market  Townes  ;  supposed  to  be  a  way  to  prevent  insurrections,  but 
qua  supra  nos  nikil  ad  nos.     Bradford  Antiquary^  First  8er.,  i.,  65. 

This  letter  leaves  no  doubt  of  his  having  been  an 
Anglican  Royalist.  But,  like  the  majority  of  parish 
ministers  in  this  district,  he  submitted  to  the  Acts  and 
Ordinances  of  the  Government  de  facto.  In  the  Parlia- 
mentary or  Parochial  Survey  (1650)  it  was  stated  that 
"  Mr.  Richard  Waugh,  an  able,  constant  preacher,  is  vicar. 
Patron,  the  late  King."  Service  was  conducted  in  the 
Parish  Church  without  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
according  to  the  instructions  of  the  Directory  of  Worship, 
prepared  by  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines  ; 
parish  affairs  were  managed  by  vestries,  churchwardens, 
&c.,  as  aforetime,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  such 
"neglect  and  illusage  of  the  fabric  during  the  Common- 
wealth "  as  has  been  conjectured.* 

In  1658  Joseph  Hillary  gave  four  dwelling-houses  in 
Park  Lane,  Leeds,  to  his  "  good  friends  Walter  Calverley, 
Esq.  [son  of  Henry  Calverley,  who  died  in  1652,  and 
father  of  Sir  Walter  Calverley,  Bart.],  Richard  Waugh, 
clerk,  present  vicar,  and  Samuel  Moss  of  Priesthorpe, 
yeoman,  Upon  trust  to  pay  £4  yearly  towards  the 
maintenance  of  a  schoolmaster  at  Calverley,  and  40s.  to 
the  minister."  Waugh  held  the  living  until  after  the 
Restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and  ceded  it  just  before  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  came  into  operation,  not  apparently 
from  any  unwillingness  to  conform,  but  from  advancing 
age  or  some  other  cause. 

He  was  followed  by  (3)  Benjamin  Sandall,  clerk, 
M.A.,  who  was  instituted  July  22,  1662,  at  the  age  of  43, 
the  patron  being  Charles  II.  He  was  son  of  Edward 
Sandall  of  Idle  ;  baptised  January  24,  1619  ;  married 
Edith  Farrar  February  11,  1645,  and  had  a  numerous 
family.      Where  he  resided  or  whether  he  acted  as  a 

•  Calterley  Parish  Regiitert^  edited  by  Margerison,  ii.,  4. 
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minister  before  his  institution  is  unknown.  Amidst  the 
severe  treatment  of  nonconformists  by  others  he  exhibited 
a  conciliatory  attitude  towards  them,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  nonconformists  preached  at  Idle  Chapel 
without  interference,  and  that  Elkanah  Wales,  the  ejected 
minister  ol  Pudsey,  left  40s.  to  be  distributed  by  him 
among  the  poor  of  Calverley.  Having  held  the  livmg  26 
years  he  was  buried  November  15,  1688,  the  year  before 
the  Act  of  Toleration  (May  24,  1689)  exempted  Protes- 
tant Dissenters  from  the  penalties  to  which  they  had 
been  so  long  exposed. 

Idle. 

Of  the  ministers  of  the  Old  Chapel  at  Idle  (built  at 
the  top  of  the  village  by  public  subscription  in  1630  and 
not  episcopally  consecrated)  there  is  no  account  until 
1650,  when  it  was  stated  in  the  Pai*liamentary  Survey 
that  the  incumbent  was  (1)  Mr.  Bell,  '*no  preaching 
minister."  The  inhabitants  of  the  village  being  mostly 
Puritans  would  hardly  be  satisfied  without  their  favourite 
sermons,  and  claiming  the  right  of  choosing  their  own 
ministers  they  doubtless  procured  occasional  preaching  by 
such  as  were  of  their  own  sentiments.  In  1658  Nicholas 
Pollard  left  a  rent-charge  of  20s.  per  annum  to  the 
minister  ;  whose  name  is  not  mentioned. 

At  the  Restoration  (2)  Thomas  Smallwood  became 
the  minister  of  the  Chapel  for  two  or  three  years.  He 
was  son  of  William  Smallwood  of  Sproston,  Cheshire  ; 
educated  at  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford,  matriculated 
December  13,  1633,  aged  16  ;  ai-my  chaplain  to  Fairfax 
and  afterwards  to  Lambert.  Being  a  moderate  Inde- 
pendent he  joined  the  Congregational  church  at  Wood- 
church  (West  Ardsley)  of  which  Christopher  Marshall 
from  New  England  was  pastor,  in  1653.  He  doubtless 
fully  approved  of  the  Broad  Church  under  Cromwell,  in 
which  for  six  years  (1654-60)  "  the  Christian  religion  was 
established  in  England  without  a  creed  or  a  catechism  or 
a  detailed  confession  of  faith,"  and  a  large  measure  of 
toleration  prevailed.     He  was  appointed  assistant  com- 
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missioner  for  ejecting  ignorant  and  scandalous  ministers 
in  the  West  Riding  ^1654)  ;  was  one  of  the  visitors  of 
the  proposed  University  of  Durham  (1657),  and  signed 
the  Heads  of  Agreement  between  the  Pre8D3rterians  and 
Independents  at  Manchester  in  1659. 

Some  years  before  the  date  last  mentioned  he  was 
placed  by  the  Committee  for  the  approbation  of  Public 
Preachers  in  the  vicarage  of  Batley  (1653)  from  which 
the  former  vicar  had  been  removed  ;*  but  on  the  return 
of  the  latter  at  the  Restoration  Smallwood  had  to  leave 
Batley  and  was  invited  to  be  minister  at  Idle  Chapel.  In 
1661  he  was  indictecl  at  York  for  some  remarks  made  bv 
him  in  a  sermon  preached  at  St.  Ann's  Chapel,  South- 
owram,  Halifax,  on  the  imminent  revival  of  Roman 
Catholicism  (York  Depositions).  He  continued  to  preach 
occasionally,  notwithstanding  the  penalties  of  the  Con- 
venticle Act  (1664),  and  was  driven  by  the  Five  Mile  Act 
(1665)  to  Flanshaw  near  Wakefield,  where  he  died  Nov. 
24,  1667,  aged  60.     Oliver  Hey  wood  notes  in  his  Diary  : 

• 

Two  eminent  servants  of  (xod  are  dead,  Mr.  [Thomas]  llawksworth, 
minister  formerly  at  llunslet,  buried  there  yesterday,  and  Mr.  Small- 
wood,  formerly  minister  of  Batley,  buried  this  day ;  the  former  died 
at  Alverthorpe  Hall  on  Saturday  afternoon,  Nov.  28,  the  latter  at 
Flansil  Nov.  24,  on  Lord's  Day  in  the  afternoon,  not  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distance,  and  not  a  day  betwixt  their  deaths. 

A  small  manuscript  treatise  of  Smallwood's  has  been 
preserved,  entitled,  Nonconformity,  a  Christian's  Dvty ; 
or  a  Testimony  against  compliance  with  that  tray  of 
wa}*ship,  which  is  imposed  and  generally  preached  in 
England's  Parochial  Assefnihlies,  and  dedicated  *'  To  the 
Church  of  Christ  near  Bradford,  by  your  brother  and 
companion  in  tribulation  and  in  the  kingdom  and  patience 


*  Roger  Audsley,  M.A,  presented  in  1635.  He  is  named  by  Walker  in  his 
Suffei'ittgs  of  the  Clergy  ;  but  the  cause  of  his  removal  is  not  stated.  He  was  at 
Batley  in  1650,  *'a  preaching  minister"  (Par.  Siir.)  ;  and  is  spoken  of  by  Oliver 
Hey  wood,  as  minister  of  Lightcliffe  about  1656  in  the  following  language : 
*'  Mr.  Audsley,  afterwards  as  formerly  vicar  of  Batley.  whom  I  have  seen  but  once 
and  he  was  drunk,  and  they  say  he  was  asleep  in  the  pulpit  at  Lightcliffe  "  (2>tar. 
iv.  324).     He  died  June  11,  1666. 
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of  Jesus  Christ,  T.S.  the  5th  of  the  first  month  (com- 
monly called  March)  1666-7."*  The  church  referred  to 
was  doubtless  the  '*  gathered  church  "  in  "  the  congrega- 
tional way  "  in  Bradford-dale,  which  had  been  formed  at 
least  ten  years  previously,  and  is  now  represented  by  the 
Kipping  Congregational  Church,  Thornton.  "  He  was," 
says  Calamy,  "  a  man  of  a  noble,  valiant  and  active  spirit. 
His  great  delight  and  exceUency  lay  in  preaching  for  the 
conviction  and  awakening  of  sinners,  in  which  God 
wonderfully  prospered  him." 

It  may  be  added  concerning  the  Old  Chapel  that  after 
Smallwood  retired  other  Nonconformist  ministers  preached 
therein  more  or  less  regularly  for  many  years.  Under 
the  King's  Declaration  of  Indulgence  it  was  licensed  for 
a  Congregational  meeting  (Feb.  3rd,  1672-3).  Under  the 
Toleration  Act  it  was  certified  (July,  1689)  to  the  Quarter 
Sessions  at  Leeds  that  "  a  congregation  of  Protestant 
Dissenters  do  assemble  to  worsnip  God  publicly  at  a 
public  place  built  by  the  inhabitants  of  Idle  for  that 
purpose  in  Idle  town."  But  in  consequence  of  the  oppo- 
sition offered  to  this  use  of  the  Chapel,  it  was  ordered  at 
the  Sessions  held  at  Barnsley  in  the  following  August, 
"  that  no  Protestant  Dissenters  do  hereafter  perform  or 
meet  in  Idle  Chapel  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  nor  offer 
anv  disturbance  to  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
England."  It  was  consecrated  by  Archbishop  Sharp  in 
1693,  subsequently  rebuilt,  and  since  the  erection  of  the 

E resent  Church  under  the  Parliamentary  Grant  it  has 
een  made  use  of  for  Sunday  School  and  other  purposes. 

PUDSEY. 

The  old  Chapel  on  the  hill  at  Pudsey  (founded  before 
the  Reformation,  but  now  demolished,  its  site  being 
preserved  and  with  the  adjoining  burial-ground  carefully 
railed  in),  was  during  the  whole  of  this  period  the  scene 
of  the  labours  of  Elkanah  Wales,  M.A.  ;    who  was 


♦    York  shirt}  County  Magazine,  1891. 
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described  in  the  Parliamentary  Survey  as  "  a  grave  and 
frequent  preacher,  maintained  by  the  benevolence  of  the 
people,  only  £10  per  annum  being  allowed  out  of  the 
rectory  affcer  Mr.  Waugh's  decease."  He  was  the  second 
of  seven  sons  of  John  Wales  of  Idle  ;  born  there  in  the 
memorable  year  1588  (Spanish  Armada),  and  baptised  at 
Calverley  December  15,  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  B.A.  1608,  M.A.  1609;  licensed  by  Archbishop 
Matthew  to  the  office  of  Curate  of  the  Church  of  Calverley 
about  1615  during  the  suspension  of  James  Smith,  vicar, 
and  soon  afterwards,  il  not  previously,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  people  of  Pudsey  became  their  minister.  * 

Where  without  the  least  secular  advantages  he  became  very  famous 
for  his  pure  work's  sake,  being  a  person  of  great  holiness  and  unspotted 
life.  Here  he  laboured  mightily  in  word  and  doctrine,  taking  wondrous 
pains  in  preaching,  praying,  catechising  and  expounding ;  though 
after  all  he  saw  not  so  much  fruit  of  his  ministry  amongst  them  as  he 
desired,  and  others  expected,  so  that  it  might  be  said  of  him  as  of 
worthy  Mr.  Greenhani  [Richard  Greenham,  1535 — 1594,  an  eminent 
Puritan  Minister  of  Dry  Drayton,  near  Cambridge],  "  he  had  pastures 
green,  but  sheep  full  lean."  But  his  ministry  was  more  effectual  upon 
multitudes  of  others,  who  from  all  the  regions  round  about  flocked  to 
hear  him,  many  of  whom  owned  him  as  their  spiritual  father,  and  had 
their  fleece  wet  when  others  were  dry.  The  worthy  just  named  after 
he  had  many  years  watered  Dry  Drayton  with  his  tears  and  found  no 
proportionable  fruitfulness  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  importunity  of 
his  friends  to  leave  his  parish  to  a  worthy  successor  and  removed  to 
London,  but  poor  Pudsey  was  so  much  engraven  upon  Mr.  Wales' 
heart  that  nothing  could  obliterate  it.     Thoresby. 

He  was  often  called  to  take  part  in  the  famous  Monthly 
Exercises  at  Leeds  and  Halifax,  and  at  Public  Fasts, 
Thanksgiving  and  Holy  Days.  Before  the  Puritan 
Revolution,  when  the  Archbishop  of  York  was  Richard 
Neile,  who  declared  himself  "  an  enemy  of  the  Puritan 
faction,"  Wales  entertained  serious  thoughts  of  going  to 
New  England  to  escape  ecclesiastical  oppression,  and  was 
invited  to  become  assistant  to  Ezekiel  Rogers,  the  notable 

*  ''  Archbishop  Sharp  says  Mr.  Brown,  then  the  Curate,  was  nominated  by  t)ie 
feoffeeSf  with  the  approbation  of  the  vicar  of  Calverley  ;  the  subsequent  nominations 
in  J  737. 1762, 1767  and  1814,  seem  to  have  been  made  by  the  vicar  alone."  LawtotCtt 
CollectioHM. 
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Puritan  minister  of  Rowley.  His  eldest  brother  Nathaniel 
emigrated  to  Boston  and  died  there.  Amidst  the 
agitations  that  immediately  preceded  the  Civil  War  he 
kept  many  fast  days  at  Pudsey,  and  on  one  of  these, 
when  the  expectation  of  the  Irish  filled  the  country  with 
dread,  immense  consternation  was  caused  by  a  man  who 
came  and  stood  at  the  chapel  door  in  time  of  service  and 
cried  out  with  a  lamentable  voice,  "Friends  !  we  are  all 
as  good  as  dead  men  lor  the  Irish  Rebels  are  coming " 
(1641).  Happily  the  alarm  was  groundless.  When  the 
Cavaliers  were  dominant  in  the  neighbourhood  he  was 
much  harassed,  his  study  was  rifled  and  most  of  his  books 
were  carried  away.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  greatly 
befriended  by  Lord  Fairfax,  who  was  authorised  by  an 
ordinance  of  Parliament  (February  27,  1643-4)  to  supply 
the  pulpits  in  Yorkshire  from  which  "  many  ministers  had 
withdrawn  themselves  wilfully  and  joined  such  forces  as 
had  been  raised  against  the  Parliament  ; "  and  who  made 
him  several  ofiers  of  considerable  profit.  He  was  strongly 
urged  to  settle  in  Lancashire  ^1643),  at  Newcastle  (1644), 
at  Carlisle  (1645),  and  as  assistant  to  Robert  Todd,  the 
first  incumbent  of  the  new  Church,  St.  John's,  Leeds. 
But  nothing  could  induce  him  to  leave  his  poor  curacy  at 
Pudsey. 

He  was  a  decided  Presbyterian,  with  Royalist  leanings  ; 
signed  the  VindicicB  VeritcUis,  or  the  West  Riding  minis- 
ters' declaration  in  favour  of  a  Presbyterian  Establish- 
ment ;  assisted  in  dividing  the  West  Riding  into  Classical 
Presbyteries  (April  6, 1648) ;  and  when  these  Presbyteries, 
unsupported  oy  coercive  authority,  became  merely  volun- 
tary associations  for  ordination  purposes  took  an  active 
part  therein.  He  preached  December  8,  1649,  on  a  day 
of  solemn  humiliation  at  Leeds  New  Church  at  the  setting 
up  of  Presbyterian  Church-government  there,  and  at  the 
ordination  of  Mr.  Sale,  as  assistant  to  Mr.  *  Todd,  and 
gave  exhortations  before  the  sacrament  in  the  same 
Church  and  at  the  classis  there,  and  at  Hunslet,  the  last 
of  which  was  April,  1662.  Cromwell  was  informed  that 
he  united  with  above  twenty  ministers,  August  20,  1651, 
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in  "  some  consultations  against  the  present  Government, 
and  in  special  to  set  up  the  old  Cavalier  Fast  which  the 
late  King  had  set  up."  A  certificate  of  the  ordination 
of  a  minister  by  the  "  Classical  Presbytery  "  at  Adel  near 
Leeds,  October  31,  1655,  was  signed  by  him  and  others, 
Thomas  Hawksworth  of  Hunslet,  being  "  Moderator." 

Wales  left  behind  him  a  great  quantity  of  sermons  and 
expositions  written  by  him  over  a  long  period,  which  were 
in  the  possession  of  Ralph  Thoresby,  whose  father,  John 
Thoresby,  was  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends  ;  but 
he  published  nothing  except  a  "  short  catechism  "  for 
young  persons  (1652),  a  tract  entitled  A  Writ  of  Error 
(1654),  and  an  excellent  little  book  called  Mount  Ebal 
Levelled :  or  the  Curse  remolded  (1659),  which  he  dedicated 
to  Lord  Fairfax,  and  prefaced  by  recommendatory  letters 
to  the  reader  by  Edmund  Calamy  of  London,  and  Edward 
Bowles,  an  eminent  preacher  at  York  Minster.  After 
referring  to  him  as  "  now  passing  the  70th  year  of  his 
age  and  about  the  45th  of  his  ministry,"  Mr.  Bowles  says  : 

The  work  thou  hast  in  thine  hand  is  the  fruit  of  a  well-grown  tree 
that  brings  forth  fruit  in  its  old  age,  and  although  the  leaves  and 
branches  thereof  may  not  be  so  seemingly  fair  and  luxuriant  as  some 
younger  plants  do  afford,  yet  taste  of  the  fruit  and  thou  shalt  find  it 
of  good  relish,  sound  and  nourishing.  It  grew  indeed  in  a  cold  northern 
clime  which  men  think  brings  little  to  perfection ;  but  it  had  the 
advantage  of  a  warm  heart,  which  is  the  best  soil,  and  the  beams  of 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  for  the  ripening  of  it. 

The  book  also  contains  a  letter  from  Robert  Todd  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Pudsey,  Leeds,  and  Bradford,  "  from  my 
studie  in  Leeds  April  26,  1658,*'  in  which  he  speaks  of 
his  "reverend  brother"  as  "having  sounded  the  gospel 
of  salvation  not  only  in  the  populous  villages  near  unto 
us,  but  in  the  lesser  villages  ;  and  so  far  from  heeding 
the  preferments  of  the  world,  though  tendered  him  at 
several  times,  he  hath  contented  himself  with  a  less 
allowance  not  worthy  to  be  named  considering  his  life 
and  industry."  According  to  the  testimony  of  his 
admiring  friends,  he  was  indeed  an  excellent  preacher,  of 
a  profound  judgment,  and  had  an  admirable  art  in  pressing 
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practical  truths  home  upon  the  conscience,  and  exemplify- 
ing things  by  pertinent  and  familiar  similitudes.  He 
had  an  excellent  faculty  in  opening  the  Scriptures  as  he 
quoted  them,  and  shewed  his  learning  in  making  things 
plain,  not  obscure.  He  was  especially  remarkable  for  his 
humility  and  self-denial.  His  motto  was  "  Less  than  the 
least  of  all  saints."  With  great  liberality  he  educated 
at  the  universities  three  of  the  orphan  children  of  his 
brother  Samuel,  sometime  minister  of  the  old  Chapel  of 
St.  Mary's,  Morley,  in  the  parish  of  Bat  ley.  He  was  a 
tall  man,  of  a  comely  countenance  and  engaging  behaviour; 
his  excellent  disposition  was  so  improved  by  grace  as  to 
render  him  exceedingly  amiable.  His  portrait  was  at 
one  time  as  common  at  Leeds  as  that  of  Mr.  Bowles  at 
York.  Of  his  wife  Anna  nothing  is  recorded  except  the 
initials  of  her  name  and  the  date  of  her  death  on  a 
gravestone  in  the  church-yard  of  the  old  chapel,  "  A.  W. 
May  16,  1660."  At  the  age  of  73  he  married  for  his 
second  wife  Mary  Butler  (Clavering),  widow  of  Thomas 
Butler,  merchant,  of  St.  John's,  Newcastle,  September  3, 
1661,*  in  reference  to  whom  Thoresby  remarks  :  ''the 
good  man  had  Mr.  Hooker's  hap  in  this  respect — the  best 
men  have  not  always  the  best  wives, — so  that  his  deafness 
in  his  later  years  seemed  to  be  a  special  mercy  to  him, 
his  wife  having  too  much  of  Xantippe's  tongue,  though 
otherwise  a  good  woman." 

In  common  with  his  friend  Edward  Bowles  and  other 
Presbyterians  he  was  desirous  of  the  restoration  of 
Charles  11. ,  little  anticipating  the  results  that  followed. 
After  the  passing  of   the  Act  of   Uniformity  he   still 

E reached  in  the  Chapel  until  its  doors  were  locked  against 
im,  and   then    he   was   reported   at   the   Archdeacon's 
visitation  **  for  causing  the  chapel-door  to  be  broken  open 


*  She  was  the  mother  of  Jane,  wife  of  John  Ozenbridge,  M.A.,  sometime 
Congregational  minister  at  Beverley,  and  of  Mary,  wife  of  Ambrose  Barnes,  the 
Diarist.  Banies  tells  the  story  of  Sir  James  Clavering  of  Axwell's.  Durham  (first 
cousin  of  his  wife),  that  one  day  speaking  seriously  and  closely  to  the  old  Baronet 
concerning  the  life  to  come  and  what  a  call  old  age  is  to  prepare  for  it,  the  latter 
replied,  "  Ay.  cousin  Barnes,  you  say  true ;  I  hope  I  shall  be  saved,  for  I  never  make 
visits  on  Sundays,  but  keep  within  doors  and  read  Dugdale^s  Baronage  oj  England^ 
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and  for  preaching  there  contrary  to  Act  of  Parliament, 
4th  October,  1663."  He  continued  to  reside  at  Pudsey, 
preaching  at  various  places  as  he  had  opportunity,  and 
having  James  Sale,  ejected  from  St.  John's,  Leeds,  as  his 
companion  and  comfort.  On  one  occasion  he  was  arrested 
for  preaching  in  the  Chapel  at  Bramley,  near  Leeds,  and 
brought  before  the  justices,  but  was  released  in  consider- 
ation of  his  advanced  age.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
Five  Mile  Act  an  ill  neighbour  compelled  him  to  leave 
his  house.  Oliver  Hey  wood  says  (August  25,  1666)  that 
he  "travelled  a  little  way  with  Mr.  Wales  who  is  banished 
from  home  and  is  gone  into  the  north  with  his  wife  " 

Siho  never  came  back,  but  died  at  Newcastle  in  1668). 
uring  his  absence  his  house  was  taken  possession  of, 
and  his  goods  were  thrown  into  the  street.  For  the  last 
two  or  three  years  of  his  life  he  resided  with  his  friends 
and  relations  at  Leeds,  who  were  glad  of  his  company. 
He  had  the  happiness  of  sana  senectus,  to  which  his 
temperance  both  in  diet  and  passion  contributed  ;  and  he 
died  in  peace  at  the  house  of  his  cousin  Robert  Hickson 
of  Leeds,  May  10,  1669,  and  was  buried  the  following 
day.  "  Precious  Mr.  Wales,"  wrote  Hey  wood  in  his 
Diary,  "is  dead  in  my  absence,  buried  at  Leeds,  May  11." 
He  was  interred  in  the  Choir  of  St.  John's  Church,  in 
the  grave  where  his  friend  Robert  Todd  had  been  placed 
five  years  before,  and  where  Thomas  Sharp,  of  Horton 
Hall,  the  nonconformist  minister  at  Mill  Hill  Chapel, 
Leeds  (ejected  at  Adel  in  1660),  was,  at  a  later  date,  laid 
beside  them.  "  How  voluminously,"  says  Thoresby, 
"  one  stone  covers  three  so  great  and  good  men,  whose 
memory  will  live  for  ever  in  these  parts."  By  his  Will, 
dated  April  7,  1669,  he  gave,  along  with  numerous 
legacies  to  his  relatives  and  friends,  small  sums  to  the 
poor  of  Calverley,  Pudsey,  and  Idle.  Prior  to  that  date 
he  had  also  conveyed  to  Trustees  a  Parsonage  house,  and 
two  closes  with  a  croft,  all  lying  in  Pudsey,  upon  trust 
"  to  suffer  such  preaching  minister  and  ministers  duly 
elected,  to  preach  the  Word  of  God  in  the  said  Chapel  of 
Pudsey,"  the  benefit  of  which  has  been  ever  since  enjoyed 
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by  the  ministers  of  the  Church  from  which  he  himself 
was  excluded.* 

BiRSTAL. 

In  the  list  of  the  vicars  of  the  parish  of  Birstal  fur- 
nished by  Torre  there  is  a  blank  between  1614,  when 
Richard  Marsh,  M.A.  (afterwards  D.D.)  was  instituted, 
and  1662.  Marsh  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of 
Halifax  by  Charles  I.  in  1638,  and  then  or  afterwards 
resigned  Birstal ;  but  the  name  of  his  immediate  successor 
is  not  recorded.  On  June  3,  1646,  £40  was  allowed  to 
the  minister,  (1)  Mr.  Harrison,  by  the  Committee  for 
Plundered  Ministers,  t  **  the  present  maintenance  being 
only  £20."  In  the  Parliamentary  Survey  it  was  stated 
that  the  incumbent  was  (2)  Mr.  Bodin,  "a  constant 
preacher,"  of  whom  nothing  further  is  known.  About 
this  time  (3)  Robert  Constantine  came  by  invitation 
from  Oldham  and  ministered  at  Birstal  for  three  or  four 
years.  He  was  a  prominent  Presbyterian,  approved  by 
the  Manchester  classis  for  Oldham  December  18,  1647  ; 
signed  (March  3,  1647-8)  "  The  Harmonious  Consent "  of 
the  Lancashire  Ministers,  in  which  they  condemned  the 
toleration  claimed  by  the  Independents  and  the  army, 
declaring  that  "  it  would  be  the  putting  of  a  sword  into 
a  madman's  hand  ;  a  cup  of  poison  into  the  hand  of  a 
child,"  &c.,  &c.  ;  and  was  prosecuted  for  refusing  to  take 
the  Engagement  "  to  be  true  and  faithfiil  to  the  common- 
wealth oi  England  as  it  is  now  established  without  a 
king  and  house  of  lords"  (ordered  by  Parliament  Oct.  11, 
1649).  In  consequence  of  this  prosecution  he  left  Oldham 
(where  he  was  replaced  by  John  Lake,  afterwards  vicar 

•  JAfe  of  Elhanah  Wales  by  Thoresby,  Brit.  Mnn,  Birch  MSS.,  4,460  ;  Mount 
Ehal  Lttrlled  (1659)  ;  second  edition,  with  life  of  the  author  by  Matthew  Uutchiii- 
son  (1823)  ;  The  I/ittory  of  Pfidsey,  by  Rayner  (1887)  ;  Mound  abtmt  Bradford, 
by  Cud  worth  (1876);  Nonoouforwity  in  Idle,  by  J.  Horsfall  Turner;  Torks. 
County  ^fagazinr^  1 893,  page  46. 

t  This  Committee  was  appointe<l  by  Parliament  December  31,  1642,  "for  the 
relief  of  such  godly  and  well  affected  ministers  "  as  were  plundered  by  the  Royalist 
army  ;  it  also  appointed  ministers  to  vacant  livings  and  discharged  other  iro{.)ortaiit 
functions,  and  continued  till  1653 
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of  Leeds,  and  Bishop  of  Chichester,  one  of  the  celebrated 
*  seven '  bishops,  and  a  non-juror) ;  but  on  the  repeal  of 
the  Engagement  in  1654,  he  returned  ;  was  ejected  in 
1662,  founded  the  nonconformist  meeting  at  Greenacres, 
and  was  buried  in  Oldham  church-yard  Dec.  14,  1699, 
aged  80.  His  life,  like  those  of  many  other  ministers  of 
Parochial  Churches  and  Chapels  in  Yorkshire  and  Lanca- 
shire which  are  given  by  Calamy,  was  written  by  Oliver 
He V wood.*  It  IS  uncertain  who  was  the  next  minister 
at  Bii*stal  ;  but  just  before  the  Act  of  Uniformity  came 
into  force,  viz.,  on  August  Ist,  1662,  (3)  William  Broad- 
head  was  instituted.  Of  him  nothing  is  known  except 
what  is  stated  by  Heywood  in  the  following  passage  : 

My  dear  friend  and  brother,  Mr.  [Joseph]  Dawson  [ejected  from 
Thornton  Chapel]  upon  a  call  and  the  free  consent  of  Mr  Broadhead, 
vicar  of  Birstal,  did  preach  several  days  at  Heaton  [Cleckheaton] 
Chapel  in  that  parish,  but  upon  Lord's  day  June  21^  16725,  Mr.  Broad- 
wood  gave  public  notice  in  the  forenoon  at  church  that  churchwardens 
and  all  officers  should  take  notice  of  the  names  of  such  persons  as 
went  froui  their  parish  churches  and  frequented  conventicles,  that  they 
might  be  punished  according  to  law ;  but  immediately  after  he  fell 
melancholic,  raves  of  a  lass  that  lived  in  the  house,  is  sometimes 
frantic,  and  never  preached  to  this  day,  which  is  August  4,  and  is 
never  likely  to  preach  again  (Diar.  iii.  193).  [He  died  in  1675,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Joseph  Ashbumell,  who  was  still  more  opposed  to 
*' con venticlers,'*  inasmuch  as  he  declared  in  his  last  sickness  (1680) 
that  *^  nothing  troubled  him  so  much  but  that  he  should  not  live  to  root 
out  conventicles  "  (Diar.  ii.  252,  274).] 

TONG. 

As  of  the  parish  Church  of  Birstal  so  of  the  ancient 
Chapel  of  Tong  no  name  of  a  minister  is  mentioned  for 
some  years  after  1640.  In  the  Parliamentary  Survey  it 
was  stated  that  "its  maintenance  is  £5,  and  the  l>enevo- 
lence  of  the  people  ;  Mr.  Richard  Coore  is  incumbent." 
He  was  minister  at  Heptonstall  in  1645,  and  was  in 
sympathy  with  the  Antinomian  views  of  Robert  Towne 


*  In  the  first  edition  of  his  account  of  the  Ejecteil  Nonconformist  Ministers 
(1702)  ('alamy  says  of  Heywoocl :  '*This  worthy  old  gentleman  (to  whom  the  world 
is  indebted  for  most  of  these  passages  concerning  the  ministers  of  this  county  and  of 
[jancashire)  is  yet  living."     He  <lietl  May  4,  1702. 
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of  Todmorden  (1648),  and  subsequently  of  Ha  worth. 
His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Robert  Doughty,  M.A., 
schoolmaster,  of  Wakefield.  After  his  ejection  he  resided 
at  Tong,  and  joined  with  others  in  holding  conventicles 
or  unauthorised  religious  meetings.  In  the  Library  at 
Lambeth  there  are  Returns  of  Conventicles  in  1669,  in 
accordance  with  directions  issued  by  Archbishop  Sheldon 
that  inquiries  should  be  made  respecting  nonconformist 
ministers,  their  places  of  meeting  and  the  number  of 
persons  accustomed  to  assemble,  with  their  quality  or 
temporal  condition,  in  order  to  a  renewal  of  the  Conven- 
ticle Act  (which  took  place  in  the  following  year).  But 
the  Returns  for  the  West  Riding  are  so  imperfect  as  to 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Sheldon's  directions  were 
deliberately  neglected,  or  the  Returns  made  by  persons 
who  were  either  ignorant  or  careless  and  wished  to  repre- 
sent the  nonconformists  as  of  no  social  account.  At  Tong, 
it  is  stated,  "  they  meet  every  Lord's  day  in  a  stone-delpn 
there  ;  of  all  sorts,  very  numerous,  of  the  meanest  sort 
of  people,  their  leaders  or  teachers  being  one  Hartley,  a 
weaver  by  trade,  Mr.  Nesse  [Christopher  Nesse,  M.A.,  of 
Leeds],  Mr.  Hord  (Hird)."  Coore  had  licence  for  a  meet- 
ing at  his  house  at  Tong  (May  18,  1672),  and  in  his 
application  for  it  he  described  himself  as  "of  the  true 
Christian  profession,  not  against  Episcopal,  Presbyterian 
or  Independent,  but  called  an  Anti-nomian." 

He  appears  to  have  deemed  the  doctrine  of  "  salvation 
by  laith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law  "  of  such  extreme 
importance  as  to  render  forms  of  church -government  and 
worship  matters  of  indifference  in  comparison  therewith. 
He  subsequently  removed  to  Leeds,  and  like  many  other 
ejected  ministers,  gave  himself  to  the  study  and  practice 
of  the  healing  art  ;  and  "  was  indicted  at  York  [Assizes], 
where  a  true  bill  was  found  against  him  for  practising 
medicine  without  licence,  May  1,  1676"  (York  Depositions). 
He  published  a  volume  of  over  800  pages  entitled  "  Christ 
set  forth  in  all  Types^  Figures  and  Obscure  Places  of  the 
SciHpture,  wherein  are  opened  all  Dreams  and  Visions  in 
the  Prophets,  and  the  two  Mystical  Books  of  the  Canticles 
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and  Revelations.  By  Richard  Coore,  Preacher  of  the 
Gospel.  London,  1683."  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
assumed  the  degree  of  D.D.  assigned  to  hun  by  Calamy, 
who  speaks  of  nim  as  "a  sober  man  and  good  scholar, 
much  admired  by  the  Antinomians,  to  whom  he  preached 
at  Tong."  As  the  book  is  very  rare  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  quote  the  following  passages  from  his  Epistle  Dedica- 
tory to  Charles  II. 

The  God  of  Mercies  hath  magnified  your  Majesty  above  others  for 
no  other  end  but  that  you  may  comfort  and  honour  his  afiSicted  ones  ; 
for  which  end  they  do  not  require  that  their  way  of  Religion  might  be 
established  and  all  others  supprest  (as  some  Professors  do),  nor  that  a 
Toleration  for  all  Forms  might  be  granted  (as  others  desire) ;  they 
heartily  desire  that  all  Laws  may  be  executed  for  the  well  governing 
of  man  amongst  men ;  they  only  beseech  your  Majesty  that  nothing 
might  be  brought  into  the  Church  but  O/uist  crucified,  which  is  the 
Power  and  Wisdom  of  God  unio  salvation  ;  for  by  it  is  man  regenerated, 
made  of  a  Sinner  a  Son  of  God,  without  which  man  lies  dead  in  sin 
and  can  do  nothing  that  is  good  and  well  pleasing  to  God. 

It  hath  been  the  subtilty  of  Satan  ever  since  the  Gospel  was  first 
preached  to  persuade  men  that  it  is  needful  to  join  something  to  this 
Doctrine,  whereby  false  Apostles  first  joined  Circumcision  and  keeping 
of  the  IjOw^  and  all  Forms  of  Religion  ever  since  have  continued  to 
join  with  it  keeping  of  the  Law,  some  in  one  manner  and  some  in 
another,  that  man's  own  righteousness,  which  is  of  the  Law,  may  be 
upholden,  and  the  righteousness  of  God,  which  is  by  faith  in  Jesus, 
may  be  cast  out.  Wherefore  the  poor  Church  beseeches  your  Majesty 
still  to  maintain  her  true  foundation,  Faith  in  Jesus,  .  .  .  and  to 
preserve  it  from  all  mixture. 

He  died  at  Leeds  in  1687,  according  to  the  following 
entry  in  Heywood's  Register  :  "  Mr.  Core  formerly 
Preacher  at  Tong,  a  Nonconformist,  that  in  the  time  of 
liberty  preacht  in  a  Barn  there,  died  Dec.  14,  aged  near 

80." 

Cleckheaton. 

Although  the  "  Old  White  Chapel  in  the  North  "  at 
Cleckheaton,  which  stood  near  the  site  of  the  present 
Church  (built  under  the  Parliamentary  grant  in  1821), 
had  long  been  in  existence,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
a  regular  minister  diu-ing  the  earlier  part  of  this  period  ; 
for  in  1646  a  petition  was  presented  by  the  inhabitants  of 
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the  chapelry  to  the  Committee  for  Plundered  Ministers 
praying  "  that  £40  per  annum  might  be  allowed  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  permanent  minister,  the  congregation 
not  being  able  to  maintain  a  minister  among  them  ;  " 
and  this  amount  was  granted  out  oi  the  impropriate 
rectory  of  Arksey  from  Bryan  Cooke,  delinquent.  In 
the  Parliamentary  Survey  it  was  stated  that  the  incum- 
bent was  Mr.  Waterhouse,  "a  constant  preacher." 
This  was  probably  Jonas  Waterhouse  afterwards  vicar  of 
Bradford. 

It  may  be  added  concerning  the  Chapel  that  in  a<X5ord- 
ance  with  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants,  religious  services 
continued  to  be  held  therein  in  the  Presbyterian  or 
Congregational  manner,  either  regularly  or  occasionally 
for  some  years  after  the  Ejection.  In  1669  it  was  stated 
in  the  Returns  of  Conventicles  :  "At  Heaton  Chapel 
there  are  in  attendance  as  many  as  come  to  the  Parish 
Church  [at  Birgtal],  the  leader  or  teacher  being  Ralph 
Winterbottom,  an  illiterate  person,  a  linsey-woolsey 
Webster."  Reference  has  been  made  to  Joseph  Dawson 
preaching  there  in  1672  ;  and  after  being  no  longer 
permitted  to  do  so  he  procured  a  licence  as  a  Presbyterian 
for  his  own  house,  called  the  Closes  (July  25,  1672), 
where  he  held  meetings  for  many  years.  The  King's 
Declaration  was  annulled  March  7,  1672-3,  the  King 
himself  breaking  with  his  own  hand  the  great  seal 
appended  to  it  ;  and  the  licences  were  withdrawn  two 
years  later  ;  after  which  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Old 
White  Chapel  was  again  used  for  nonconformist  services. 

Keighley. 

The  first  rector  of  the  parish  of  Keighley  during  this 
period  was  (1)  Francis  Claver,  clerk,  S.T.B.,  who  was 

f)re8ented  in  1636,  and  was  here  at  the  time  of  the  Par- 
iamentary  Survey.  Nothing  further  is  known  of  him. 
His  successor  was  (2)  Thomas  Danby,  who  deposed  at 
York  in  1656  that  "Agnes  Wilkinson  came  mto  the 
Church  and  called  him  Antichrist,  priest  of  Baal,  false 


V. 
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prophet,  and  used  other  revolting  language  "  (York  Depo- 
sitions). The  disturber  was  one  of  the  Quakers  who 
were  now  very  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood.  Danby 
was  confirmed  in  the  rectory  in  1660  by  Richard,  Earl  of 
Cork,  conformed  in  1662,  and  continued  till  1675.  The 
Quakers  do  not  appear  to  have  again  disturbed  him  at 
Church,  but  they  **  absented  themselves  from  the  National 
worship  "  and  refused  to  pay  tythe  and  easter  offerings, 
for  which  many  of  them  had  their  goods  taken  from  them 
"  by  Thomas  Danby,  Priest  of  Keighley,"  and  one,  Richard 
Hudson,  "  was  cast  into  York  jail  and  continued  prisoner 
for  6  years  and  10  months,  1666." 

BiNGLEY. 

The  vicar  of  the  parish  of  Bingley  during  nearly  the 
whole  of  this  period  was  (1)  Thomas  Howgill,  clerk, 
M.A.,  who  was  presented  by  James  I.  December  5,  1618, 
and  held  the  living  44  years.  In  1639  twenty  persons 
were  excommunicated  ;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
that  either  his  parishioners  paid  little  heed  to  his  admoni- 
tions, or  that  he  exercised  an  unusually  strict  supervision 
of  them.  Amidst  the  conflicts  of  the  Cavaliers  and 
Roundheads  he  confined  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  office 
and  was  not  interfered  with.  He  was  a  Puritan  ;  but 
not  a  Presbyterian  or  an  Independent  ;  and  whilst  sub- 
mitting to  the  Acts  and  Ordinances  of  Parliament  and 
laying  aside  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  he  served  the 
Church  in  much  the  same  manner  as  he  had  done  in 
former  years.    In  the  Parliamentary  Survey  it  was  stated  ; 

Wee  finde  belonginge  to  the  parish  church  of  Bingley  a  vicaridge 
presentative  with  cure  of  Soules,  the  proiitte  thereof  worth  about 
£26,  which  is  received  by  Mr.  Thomas  Howgill  a  preaching  Mynister 
and  viccar  there  who  performs  the  cure.  The  Kectorie  is  impropriate. 
Wee  finde  the  parish  greate  consisting  of  one  thousand  communicants 
who  may  conveniently  resorte  to  theire  parish  church  everye  Lord's 
daye.     York,  25  May,  1650. 

The  Easter  Sacrament  was  a  great  occasion,  every  adult 
inhabitant  of  the  parish  being  expected  to  partake 
thereof ;  and  the  Churchwardens'  books  inform  us  that 
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iu  1651  there  was  paid  "for  tweuty  gallons  of  wyne  at  \ 

E^ter  £4/'  and  that  in  1654,  when  the  administration 
extended  over  seven  successive  days  (April  8-15)  67  quarts 
1  pint  were  consumed.  The  same  books  contain  entries 
of  the  payment  for  the  setting  up  of  the  Arms  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  the  Church  m  1652,  24s.  ;  and  of  the 
Kings  Arms  in  1661,  £1  16s.  ;  and  more  especially  the 
names  of  ministers,  with  the  amounts  paid  for  their 
"  meate  and  drinke  "  at  the  inn,  when  they  preached  for 
Mr.  Howgill  on  Sundays  or  came  to  conduct  the  Exercises 
that  were  held  on  weekdays  for  the  edification  of  the 
people.  These  names  (indicating  some  of  the  Ministers 
in  the  neighbourhood  at  the  time)  were  as  follows  :* 

1.  1651,  April  1 3.  For  meate  and  drinke  when  Mr.  Towne  preached, 
48.  (Robert  Town  of  El  land  and  LI  a  worth). 

2.  Mr.  Johnson  the  minister,  8d. 

3.  When  Mr.  Towne  and  Mr.  Tajlor  preacht,  Bs.  6d.  (either  Thos. 
Taylor  or  his  brother  Christopher,  both  of  whom  became  converts  of 
George  Fox  and  preachers  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Inner  Light). 

4.  July  28.  Mr.  Eagland  preacht,  4s.  (curate  of  Ueptonstall  in 
16«56,  and  associated  with  Coore  and  Town). 

5.  August  17.     Mr.  Coore  (see  Tong)  and  Mr.  Eagland,  58. 

G.  Both  Mr.  Townes,  5s.  8d.  (the  younger  was  either  a  son,  Robert, 
who  became  a  nonconformist  in  Lancashire,  or  a  nephew,  Nathaniel, 
who  conformed  and  was  curate  at  Heptonstall). 

7.  Oct.  19.  Mr.  Smyth  preached,  3s.  4d.  (probably  Joshua  Smith, 
a  Leeds  man,  ejected  from  Kirby  Uall,  Little  Ouseburn). 

8.  Oct.  26.  Mr.  Thompson,  5s.  6d.  (George  Thompson,  curate  of 
Sowerby  Bridge,  1653,  "became  a  nonconformist,  died  at  Bury  in 
Lancashire,  1674,"  Hey  wood). 

9.  Mr.  Moore,  2s.  6d.  (Edmund  Moor  of  Baildon). 

10  1652.  A  pottle  of  sack  sent  to  Mr.  Featherstone  for  bestowinge 
his  paynes  in  preachinge,  2s.  8d. 

11,  12.  When  Mr.  Sayles  (James  Sale,  ejected  from  St.  John's, 
Leeds)  and  Mr.  Waterhouse  (Jonas  Waterhouse  of  Bradford)  preacht, 
98. ;  for  a  quart  of  sack  sent  for  them.  Is.  4d. 

1653.  (Several  Exercises  this  year  in  which  Core,  the  Townes  and 
Thompson  took  part.)  s 

13.  Nov.  29.  Exercise  when  Mr.  Summerton  preached  (about  this 
time  Oliver  Hey  wood  preached  here  at  an  Exercise,  LHar»  iii.,  133). 

14.  1658.  Mr.  Crooke,  2s.  (perhaps  John  Crooke,  M.A.^  ejected  at 
Denby). 

•  TfMf  Hitttny  of  Bingley,  by  J.  Horsfall  Ihirner,  1897. 
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15.  1659.  Mr.  Doughtj  for  preaching,  £4  (Edward  Doughty, 
brother-in-law  of  Richard  Coore,  conformed  and  became  curate  at 
Luddenden  in  1662  ;  Mr.  llowgill  probably  at  this  time  in  failing 
health). 

16.  Mr.  Josiah  Uoldsworth  for  preaching  4  Saboths,  £1  (either  old 
Mr.  Josiah  Uoldsworth  ejected  at  Nether  Poppleton  or  the  younger 
one  ejected  at  Sutton,  Uolderness). 

17.  Mr.  Veach,  the  Scotchman,  preached  on  New  Year's  Day,  4s. 

18.  Mr.  Kennion  for  his  paines  in  preachinge,  £1  (Roger  Kennion 
at  Ripponden  1661,  ejected  and  afterwards  conformed). 

19.  Mr.  Fair  bank  for  2  saboth  days,  15s.  (Jonathan  Fairbank  of 
Luddenden,  afterwards  vicar  of  Bingley). 

20.  Mr.  Thornton. 

21.  Mr.  Walker  (R.  Walker,  Elland). 

22.  1661.  Mr.  Jackson,  six  days,  £1  9s.  6d.  (perhaps  Nathaniel 
Jackson  at  Barwick-in-Elmet  in  1660). 

23.  Mr.  Collier  of  Bradford  and  Uowarth,  68. 

24.  Mr.  Barforth,  Is.  6d. 

25.  26.  Mr.  Marsden  (Jeremiah,  formerly  of  Thornton)  and  his 
brother  (Gamaliel,  of  St.  Ann's,  Southowram),  2s.  6d. 

27.  Mr.  Browne,  Is.  2d. 

28.  Mr.  Hettx)n,  10s. 

29.  Mr.  Broadley. 

30.  Mr.  Bullough,  three  days  administration  of  sacrament,  16s. 

31.  Oct.  28,  &c.  Mr.  Small  wood,  21s.  6d.  Cost  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Smallwood  and  his  man  foure  days,  4s.  (see  Idle). 

From  the  frequency  with  which  ministers  who  were 
commonly  regarded  as  Antinomians  were  invited  to 
preach    it    is   probable   that    Mr.    Howgill   held    their 

Erinciples.     During  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  his  life 
e  found  it  necessary,  on  account  of  his  failing  strength, 
to  obtain  frequent  assistance  in  performing  his  duties. 

On  his  decease  (2)  Jonathan  Fairbank,  M.A.,  was 
presented  by  Charles  II.  He  was  at  Luddenden  in  1650, 
"an  able,  painful,  preaching  minister,"  (Pari.  Sur.) 
Hey  wood  spoke  of  him  as  a  "solid  preacher,  but  too 
much  given  to  his  cups."  He  held  the  living  at  Bingley 
till  his  death  in  1687,  and  remained  on  very  friendly 
terms  with  his  numerous  nonconformist  parishioners. 

Otley. 

The  vicar  of  the  parish  of  Otley  ^1 )  William  Harrison, 
was  presented  in  1606,  and  buriea  at  Otley  February  28, 
1648.     It  has  been  supposed  that   "the  Royalist  vicar 
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had  been  obliged  to  resign  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  ^ 

and  the  pulpit  was  filled  by  ministers  of  Pm'itan  bias," 
because  (2)  Mr.  Ellison  acted  as  minister  in  1641 — 42*  ; 
but'  it  may  have  been  that  the  assistance  of  the  latter 
was  rendered  necessary  simply  on  account  of  his  advancing 
age  or  feeble  health.  It  was  stated  in  the  Parliamentary 
Survey  (1650)  that  there  was  **  no  minister."  According 
to  the  records  of  Otley  Grammar  School,  in  1652  "  the 
present  incumbent  of  the  perpetual  vicarage  of  Otley  " 
was  (3)  Alexander  Robertson,  who  signed  the  Vindicice 
Veritatis  in  1648  as  Minister  of  the  Grospel  at  Sherburn, 
" a  pious  and  faithful  minister"  (ParL  Sur.)  ;  in  1654  the 
vicar  was  (4)  Joseph  Stocks  ;t  and  in  1656  (5)  John 
FuRNESS.  No  other  name  occurs  until  1662,  when  (6) 
Laurence  Dennison  was  presented  by  Charles  11. 

Baildon. 

At  the  old  Parochial  Chapel  of  Baildon,  as  stated  in  / 

the  Parliamentary  Survey,  tne  incumbent  was  Edmund 
Moor,  **a  preaching  minister."  He  preached  for  Mr.  How- 
gill  at  Bingley  in  1658.  Calamy  says  he  was  ejected  in 
1662,  and  aflerwards  conformed.  Hey  wood  heard  him  at 
Coley  December  20,  1663,  and  regarded  him  as  an  Anti- 
nomian  {Diar,  i.,  1664).  He  preached  there  for  six 
months.  He  was  nevertheless  curate  of  Baildon  in  1665, 
John  Mitten  and  William  Bowling  being  churchwardens. 
In  1675  he  became  curate  of  Haworth,  where  he  died 
July  11,  1684. 

Bramhope. 

The  Chapel  at  Bramhope  (now  disused),  which  was 
built  in  1649,  had  as  its  minister  Zechariah  (Jeremiah) 
Crossley,  who,  though  *' silenced"  by  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, continued  to  minister  therein  under  the  protection 

I 

•  Upper  Wharfedale,  by  Harry  Speight,  pages  56,  68.  Of  the  others  mentioned, 
Josiah  Bel  wood  was  rector  of  Leathley,  "a  preaching  minister"  (ParL  Sur.)  ;  John 
Cooper  was  curate  of  Middlesmoor  ;  and  Thomas  Clapham  was  at  Denton. 

t  One  of  this  name  is  mentioned  by  Walker  as  a  sufferer  at  Sandal  Ma^ua,  where 
he  was  followefl  by  Timothy  Wood,  '*  a  painfull  preacher  "  (Pari.  Sur.),  an  ejected 
nonconformist. 
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of  the  founder,  Squire  Dyneley,  until  his  death  in  1665 
(see  former  number  of  Bradford  Antiquary). 

BURLEY. 

The  Chapel  at  Burley  (replaced  by  the  present  Church 
in  1843),  which  was  built  about  1645,  and  the  minister 
of  which  was  appointed  by  certain  Trustees  (according  to 
a  Deed  dated  September  15,  1645)  had  in  1650  (1)  Roger 
Helmot,  "a  preaching  minister "  (Pari.  Sur.).  In  1654 
an  augmentation  of  the  stipend  of  (2)  James  Houston 
was  ordered  to  be  paid. 

Denton. 

The  Chapel  at  Denton  (belonging  to  the  Fairfax  family) 
had  as  its  minister  Thomas  Clapham,  who  signed  the 
VindicicB  Veritatis  in  1648,  and  is  mentioned  in  the 
Parliamentary  Survey.  He  was  then  rector  of  Newton 
Kyme,  and  Mr.  Watter  was  his  curate.  He  was  much 
troubled  by  the  Quakers,  conformed  and  continued  till 
his  death. 

Farnley. 

At  the  Chapel  at  Farnley  there  was  "  no  minister  " 
(Pari.  Sur.). 

Pool. 

The  "  preaching  minister  "  at  the  Chapel  at  Pool  was 
John  Batty  (Pari.  Sur.). 

GUISELEY. 

In  the  parish  of  Guiseley,  when  the  Civil  War  began, 
(1)  Robert  Moore,  M.A.,  "the  good  old  Puritanical 
parson,"  was  still  living.  He  died  in  1644,  having  held 
the  rectory  63  years.  The  date  of  his  institution,  April  1, 
1581,  takes  us  back  to  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when 
the  rigorous  imposition  of  vestments,  ceremonies  and  sub- 
scriptions greatly  troubled  the  ministers  who  were  opposed 
to  them,  and  were  consequently  named  Puritans.  Robert 
Moore  was  one  of  these,  like  Giles  Wigginton  of  Sedbergh, 
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Alexander  Horrocks  of  Kildwick,  and  John  Wilson  of 
Skipton.  On  January  9,  1586,  he  was  cited  before  Arch- 
bishop Sandys  (1576-88)  and  other  High  Commissioners 
at  York  to  answer  numerous  charges  against  him  and  was 
dismissed  for  want  of  proof ;  when  cited  again  on  the 
16th  he  stated  that  he  had  cleared  himself  from  all 
charges  except  that  of  refusing  to  observe  in  all  points 
the  J&ook  of  Common  Prayer,  which  he  did  not  out  of 
contempt  but  from  conscience,  and  was  compelled  to  enter 
into  a  Dond  to  observe  it  in  future  ;  but  when  cited  a 
third  time  and  required  to  sign  a  form  of  recantation  and 
read  it  publicly  in  his  Church  he  absolutely  refused  to 
purchase  his  liberty  at  so  dear  a  rate,  declaring  that  he 
would  rather  be  cast  into  prison  and  even  put  to  death 
than  thus  lie  against  his  conscience.* 

His  long  life  was  spent  in  diligent  and  useful  service  ; 
and  among  his  good  works  were  the  erection  of  a  parson- 
age and  the  founding  of  a  day  school.  By  his  Will,  dated  ^ 
July  22,  1642,  he  left  the  perpetual  advowson  of  the 
Church,  given  him  by  Peregrine,  Lord  Willoughby,  to 
his  "  worthy  and  learned  and  worshipful  son-in-law 
Robert  Hitch  "  (Proved  Oct.  7,  1644). 

His  successor  (2)  Robert  Hitch,  M.A.,  afterwards 
D.D.,  was  a  man  of  marked  ability,  but  not  a  Puritan. 
He  had  been  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Adel,  near  Leeds, 
April  13,  1633  ;  and  when  he  also  ootained  the  rectory  of 
Guiseley  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  former  by 
virtue  of  an  ordinance  of  Parliament  against  pluralities 
(being  succeeded  therein  by  William  Clarkson  of  Bradford, 
who  signed  the  VindicicB  Veritatis),  on  which  account  his 
name  fmds  a  place  in  Walker's  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy, 
He  was  an  Anglican  Royalist,  but  managed  to  retain  the 
rectory  of  Guiseley,  and  was  described  in  the  Parliament- 
ary Survey  as  **an  able  and  orthodox  divine."  He  did 
not  however  entirely  escape  trouble  on  account  of  his 
former  activity  against  the  Parliament. 


♦  Brook's  Lireg  of  the  PtirUans,  i..  310  ;  Bradford  Antiquary^  New  Ser.,  Part 
vii ,  p.  124  (where  lienjamhi  More  should  be  read  liohert ;  and  Jfichard  Hudson  be 
read  Edward). 
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On  January  23,  1650,  he  was  charged  by  Captain  Gilman  Taylor 
with  acting  as  commissioner  for  the  King's  party,  &c.  Taylor  died 
soon  after  ;  and  one  George  Craven  of  H^  rsforth  alleges  that  he  was 
partner  with  Taylor  in  discovering  Hitch's  delinquency.  On  Jan.  4, 
1652,  Hitch  complains  that  though  Captain  Taylor  desists  from  his 
prosecution,  knowing  his  innocency,  it  is  renewed  by  Craven,  and  he 
is  summoned  to  London  ;  but  the  charge  was  so  general  that  he  cannot 
make  his  defence  ;  he  begs  that  the  charge  may  be  specified.  Infor- 
mation given  that  in  1648  he  sent  horses  and  men  to  the  King's  army  ; 
also  that  he  was  commissioner  of  array  and  imposed  taxes,  and  was  in 
Pontefract  and  Leeds  garrisons ;  also  that  in  Guiseley  Church  he 
openly  persuaded  the  people  to  send  provisions  of  men  and  money. 
10  March,  1652,  Hitch  begs  discharge  on  the  Act  of  Pardon,  and 
forgiven  (  Wei  beck  AlanuscnptsJ, 

At  the  Kestoration  Hitch  regained  the  rectory  of  Adel, 
was  presented  to  the  prebend  of  Holme  by  Charles  II., 
installed  Ai-chdeacon  of  the  East  Biding  July  23,  1662, 
and  elected  dean  of  York  on  the  promotion  of  Sancroft 
(afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  to  the  deanery  of 
St.  Paul's,  December  22,  1664.  He  resigned  the  Arch- 
deaconry in  favour  of  William  Breary,  LL.D.,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  latter  in  the  rectories  of  Adel  and 
Guiseley.  Torre  says  that  he  left  a  personal  estate  of 
£24,000.  By  his  Will,  dated  February  6,  1676,  he  left 
the  rents  of  certain  property  at  Guiseley  and  Yeadon  in 
trust  to  pay  20s.  to  the  poor  of  Guiseley,  and  other  sums 
to  the  poor  of  several  other  places.  It  is  said  that  "  he 
was  noted  for  his  liberality  and  the  peculiar  benefits  he 
conferred  on  Guiseley"  (Slater,  History  oj' Guiseley,  1880). 
But  a  somewhat  different  account  of  him  by  a  contem- 
porary must  be  given. 

February  10,  1676-7,  died  Dr  Hitch,  dean  of  York,  parson  of 
Guiseley  (where  he  died  and  was  buried,  February  16),  vicar  of 
Normanton,  parson  of  Addle,  aged  eighty-two,  one  of  the  richest 
churchmen  in  the  country.  He  stated  his  son  in  1100/.  a-year,  and  his 
grandchild  in  200/.  a-year.  He  gave  the  parsonage  of  Addle  with  his 
daughter,  to  Dr.  Breary,  who  thereupon  turned  from  being  a  civilian 
to  be  a  preacher.  He  had  resigned  Addle  in  the  Parliament  time,  who 
had  passed  an  Act  against  pluralities,  but  at  the  King's  return  sued  for 
it  again  and  cast  Mr.  Arthington  [the  patron,  Henry  Arthington,  of 
Arthington,  whose  wife  was  "  my  lord  Fairfax's  sister",  Heywood's 
Diar.,  i.,  254]  as  having  done  it  unwillingly.     He  used  to  boast  that 
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for  divinity,  law  and  phjsic  he  would  play  with  any  man.  A  man  of 
parts  ;  he  practised  physic  ;  was  said  to  be  in  a  consumption  thirty 
years  before  he  died  (Oliver  Heywood's  MSS.  in  British  Museum). 

Such  a  description  of  an  eminent  churchman  of  those 
days  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  prejudice  and 
partiality  of  a  nonconformist.  But  this  is  what  Canon 
Raine  says  when  describing  the  ministers  of  York  at  this 
period  : 

There  were  few  places  in  England  in  which  the  national  Church  was 
at  that  time  at  a  greater  disadvantage  than  in  the  city  of  York.  The 
Minster  clergy  did  no  credit  to  their  office  or  their  religion.  Dean 
Scott  died  a  beggar  in  the  Queen's  Bench  prison  [1644],  Marsh  [Rich- 
ard Marsh,  D.D.,  vicar  of  Birstal  and  Halifax],  his  successor  in  the 
Deanery,  could  not  take  his  place  till  the  Restoration  when  he  was 
broken  down  by  the  infirmities  of  age.  Bancroft  was  scarcely  installed 
before  he  was  removed  to  London  ;  and  his  successor,  Robert  Hitch, 
was  a  cold-hearted,  penurious  man,  who  had  no  sympathy  with  any 
one  or  in  anything  but  his  money-bags.  On  the  other  side  were  men 
of  great  piety  and  learning  :  Edward  Bowles,  who  preferred  the 
maintenance  of  his  religious  principles  to  the  deanery  of  York ;  the 
good  Oliver  Heywood  ;  Rabbi  Calvert  and  his  learned  nephew  ;  the 
famous  Matthew  Poole,  Williams  and  Ward;  all  these  set  an  example 
which,  we  regret  to  say,  was  not  at  that  time  to  be  found  in  York, 
where  it  ought  to  have  been  manifested,  and  we  need  not  wonder, 
therefore,  at  the  increase  of  the  principles  of  Puritanism  (A  Brief 
Memoir  of  Mr.  Justice  Rokeby.     Surtees  Society ^  vol.  xxxvii.,  1861). 

HORSFORTH. 

It  was  stated  in  the  Parliamentary  Survey  that  the 
Chapeky  of  Horsforth  contained  160  families,  and  its 
minister  was  Mr.  John  Buckley,  "a  constant  preacher." 
According  to  Calamy's  Account  Mr.  Buckley  was  ejected 
and  afterwards  conformed.  A  Mr.  Buckle  [Buckley,  per- 
haps his  son]  was  minister  here  seven  years  [in]  Sundays, 
i.e.  49  years,  1670 — 1719. 

Rawdon. 

The  Chapelry  of  Rawdon  does  not  properly  fall  within 
this  period,  inasmuch  as,  although  the  Chapel  was  com- 
menced in  1647,  and  its  completion  provided  for  by 
Francis  Layton,  lord  of  the  manor,  a  royalist,  in  his  Will 
dated  1653,  it  was  not  actually  built  till  some  years  later. 
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XL. 

Sandal  and  Bradford^  IS  Septemhery  1449, 

HD  cur.  tent,  apud  VVakefelde  XII I™°  die  septembris  anno  regni 
regis  llenrici  Sexti  post  conqm.  vicesimo  septimo,  coinp. 
Wllmus  fil  Willi  Barker  de  Bradford  per  RiCM.  Talio, 
tenenteni,  et  jure  redd,  sursum  in  manus  domini  unum  cotagium 
et  septeni  acras  terrae  et  prati  cum  pertin.  in  Sandal  1  9{>  opus  pdicti 
Willi  Bakker  de  Bradford,  sen.,  et  Matildi  uxoris  pfati  Willmi, 
hered.  ac  assign,  ipsius  Willi  in  ppetni.  d^UIC  concessa  sunt  pdictis 
WiLLMO  et  Matildi  tenendum  sibi  et  hered.  ac  assign,  ipsius  Willi 
in  ppetm  ,  per  insc.  secundum  consuet  manerii,  &c.  £t  dat  domino 
de  fine  pro  ingressu  XXd. 

COURT     ROLL     EXTRACT. 
*  ( Irafulatintt.) 

At  the  court  held  at  Wakefield  on  the  13th  of  September  in  the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  appeared 
William,  son  of  William  Barker,  of  Bradford,  through  his  tenant, 
Richard  Taylor,  and  surrendered  lawfully  into  the  hands  of  his  lord, 
one  cottage  and  seven  acres  of  land  and  meadow  with  appurtenances 
in  Sandal  fOV  tb€  tt9€  of  the  aforesaid  William  Barker,  of  Brad- 
ford, sen.,  and  Matilda,  wife  of  the  aforesaid  William,  and  of  the  heirs 
and  assigns  of  the  same  William  in  perpetuity.  TIQlbiCb  &re  granted 
to  the  aforesaid  William  and  Matilda  to  hold  to  himself  and  to  the 
heirs  and  assigns  of  the  said  William  in  perpetuity,  and  enrolled 
according  to  the  custom  of  this  manor.  And  he  gives  to  the  lord  as 
fine  for  entry,  20  pence. 

AA 
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XLL 
Pudsey,     Martinmas,  1368,  41  Edward  III, 

•fK^a^C  5n&Clltura  testatur  quod  Thomas  Le  Rede  de  Pudsay 

IE/     concessit,  demisit,  et  tradidit,  JOHANNI,  filio  WiLLMi.  DE 

TiHESALL,  et  Alicia,  uxori  ejus,  ununi  mesuagium  cum 

gardino  adjacente,  et  unam  acram  terrse  arabilis  buttantis  superdictum 

niesuagium  in  Pudsay  versus  ponentem,  'l)8bcnt)nt1t 
et  TIcnClldUllt  dictum  mesuagium,  gardinum,  et  ter- 
rani  a  feria  Sancti  Martini  in  hyeme.  anno  regni  regis 
Edwardi  Tercii  post  conquistum  quadragesimo  primo 
usque  ad  terminum  vitae  praedictorum  JoHANNIS  et 
Alicia  et  alterius  eorum  diutius  viventis,  libere,  bene, 
et  in  pace,  cum  omnibus  libertatibus  et  asiamentis 
dicto  mesuagio  pertinentibus,  1Rct){>€ll{>0  inde  annu- 
atim  dicto  Thom^  aut  heredibus  suis  duos  soUdos 
argenti  ad  feriam  Pentecostas  et  Sancti  Martini  in 
hjeme  sequis  porcionibus,  pro  omnibus  servitiis  et 
demandis.    Hc  diet  us  Thomas  inveniet  morarium  pro 

dicto  mesuagio  reparando.   fic  dicti  JOHANNES  et  ALICIA  reparabunt 

dictum  mesuagium  in  conveniente  statu  et  sic  illud 

'^^^iT^    dimittent.     Be  dictus  THOMAS  et  heredes  sui  dictum 

^S*SSd  ttf  ^"^^^'^    mesuagium,  gardinum,  et  terram  cum  pertinenciis  eis 
®"°     *     praefatis  JoHANNi  et  Alicia  et  alteri  eorum  diutius 

viventi  contra  omnes  gentes  warantizabunt.    Jn  cujus  rei  testimonium 

hiis  scriptis  indentatis  dicti  THOMAS  et  JOHANNES 
sigilla    sua    alternatim    apposuerunt,    hiis    testibus, 

JoHANNE  fil  Jordan  I,  Roberto  fil  Walteri, 
WiLLMO.  fil  ejus,  Johanne  le  Wayte,  Petro  de 
Pudsay,  et  aliis.  Datum  apud  Pudsay  in  festo  Sancti 
Martini  anno  supradicto. 


Thomao  Le  Bede,  of 
Pudaey,  grantii  to 

John  de  Tireeall  and 
his  wife  Alice,  a 
lease  of  one  mes- 
suage with  garth 

and  one  acre  of  land 
adpaoent  to  it,  for 

their  joint  lives  and 

the  Ufe  of  the 

survivor. 

Rent :  Two  shillin 


f. 


per  annum,  payab 
at  Whitsuntide  and 
Martinmas  in  equal 
portions. 


Witnesses : 

John,son  of  Jordan, 

Robert,  son  of 

Walter, 

William,  son  of  the 

same, 

John  le  Wayte, 

Peter  de  Pudsay. 


XLII. 
Pudsey,  Martinmas,  1368^  41  Edward  IIL 

HE^iec  5n&entttra  testatur  quod  Thomas  Le  Rede  de  Pudesay 

lU     concessit  et  demisit  JOHANNi  filio  WiLLMi  de  TlRESALL  de 

Pudesay,  et  ALlci-fi  uxori  ejus,  unum  cotagium  cum  gardino 

adjacente  et  unam  acram  terras  arabilis  buttantis  super  praedictum 

cotagium,  quod  quidem  cotagium  cum  gardino  jacet  in  Pudesay  inter 

tenementum  praedicti  Johannis  fil.  WiLLMi  ex  parte 
occidentali  et  tenementum  RoBERTi  de  LUMBY  ex 
parte  orientali.  1)aben&ttm  Ct  XTeneitdUm  dictum 
cotagium,  gardinum,  et  terram  cum  suis  pertinenciis 
praedictis  JOHANNi  et  ALlCliE  a  festo  Sancti  Martini 
in  hyeme  anno  regni  regis  Edwardi  Tercii  post  con- 
questum    Angliae     quadragesimo    primo     usque    at 


Thomas  Le  Rede,  of 

Pudsesr,  grants  to 

"  5  Til 


John  de  Tiresall 

and  Alice,  his  wife, 

one  cottage  with 

gartii  and  one  acre 

of  land  adjoining, 

lying  between  the 

luiuiie  of  John  de 

Tiresall  on  the 
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terminum  vitse  prtedictorum  JoHANNis  et  Alicia  et    .J'^*™^?,!^^^ 

,^     .  J.    ^»  •         ^-      I'l  1  a.  •  the hoiwe  of  RoDert 

altenus  eorum  diutius  viventis,  libere,  bene,  et  in  pace,      de  Lumb^  on  the 
cum  omnibus  libertatibus  et  asiamentis  dicto  cotagio    thdrjointiiTMand 
pertinentibus.    1Rct)d€llt)0  inde  annuatim  prsddicto        <*»«  ii'«  o'  **»« 
THOMiB  aut  beredibus  suis  duos  solidos  argenti  ad  «     ^  • 

festum  Pentecostal  et  Sancti  Martini  in  hyeme  eequis  porcionibus  pro 
omnibus  servitiis,  exactionibus  et  demandis.  fic  praddictus  Thomas 
vult  et  concedit  pro  se  et  heredibus  suis  quod  prsedictus  Johannes  et 
Alicia  non  calumpnientur  nee  attachientur  pro  nullo 
vasto  facto  in  dicto  cotagio  et  gardino  et  pertinenciis  ^'^^n^'JlJI^iSe 
suis  durantibus  sed  omnino  exonerentur.  HC  prsedictus  At  Whitsuntide  and 
Thomas  et  beredes  sui  prsedictum  cotagium,  gardinum  ^^"^^JuSm.*^™^ 
et  terram  cum  omnibus  pertinenciis  suis  prsddictis     Thetduuatanotto 

•r  .    k  ^     1  ^     •  1  •    i  •  •         J."  •  be  held  liable  for 

Johanni  et  Alicije  et  alteri  eorum  diutius  viventi  in        dilapidations. 

forma  prsedicta  contra  omnes  gentes  warantizabunt. 

^-Il    cujus  rei  testimonium  hiis  scriptis  indentatis  dicti  THOMAS  et 

Johannes  sigilla  sua  altematim  apposuerunt,  hiis 

testibus,  Johanni  fil.  Jordani  de  Pudsey,  Roberto    joh^ron^Jidan 

fil.      WALTERI,      WILLMO.      fil.     ejUSdem,     JOHANNE  E<5bcrt.  eon  of 

Watte,  Petro  de  Fudsay,  et  aliis  multis.    Datum    wmiamrw/of  the 
apud  Pudsay  in  festo  Sancti  Martini  in  hyeme  anno  ^T^  vteu 

SUpradictO. Peter  de  Pudeey. 

The  foregoing  two  indentures,  bearing  the  same  date  and  witnessed 
by  the  same  persons,  evidently  refer  to  the  same  property.  The  two 
parchments  are  fastened  together,  but  written  by  different  hands  ;  the 
second  is  more  ample  in  detail,  and  explicitly  revokes  the  clause  which 
fixed  upon  the  tenant  the  liability  to  keep  the  building  in  repair,  a 
clause  which  in  all  probability  made  the  first  deed  unacceptable  to  the 
lessee.  These  documents  possess  a  special  interest  for  the  historian, 
inasmuch  as  they  name  among  the  witnesses  a  Peter  de  Pudsey  not 
recorded  in  the  pedigree  given  in  Simeon  Rayner's  History  of  Pudsey. 
These  charters  should  be  inserted  on  page  26  of  Rayner's  History. 


XLIII. 
Shipley,  4  May,  1646. 

^^f^biS  5n6€lltUrC  ffb^bC  the  ffourthe  daye  of  Maye  in  the  Two 
^1.    and  twentieth  yeare  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  Lord  Charles 
^"^     by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  England,  Scotland,  Prance  and 
Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c.,  BetWeetlC  MiCHAELL  WHITLEY 
late  of  Shelffe  and  now  of  Woodhowse  in  the  Town- 
shipp  of  Rastricke  in  the  county  of  York,  yeoman,  and      Michael  whitiey, 
Judith  his  wife  of  the  one  ptye.,  and  Richard  Law,     lata  of«S%  but 
th'elder,  of    the  same,  gent,  of    the  other  ptye.,    .iUTa^^^SStJ&e. 
WiltnCSBCtbC  that  whereas  JoHN  DixON  of  Ship-      r,  uJ^lJ"**?* 
ley  in  the  county  of  York,  yeom.,  by  one  his  wrytinge     «ito,  of  Raltriok, 
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gentleman,         indentted  bearinfif  date  the  firste  daye  of  August  which 

two  closes  of  land,  .,  ^  .  r      t  •  e 

caUed  Netherfleid,     WES  in  the  Seventeenth  jeare  of   the  reigne  of  our 

8Wp?eyBridge,       sovereigfn  lord  Charles  the  king's  ina**'  that  now  is, 

in  the  tenancy  of      made  between  him  the  saide  John  Dixon  of  the  one 

fo?tK"unexph^     ptye  and  the  saide  MiCHAELL  Whitley  and  Judith 

**™Th  '^ ^e*"'      ^^^  ^^^®  ^^  *^®  other  ptye,  and  for  the  causes  and 

property  was  leAMed     Considerations  in  the  said  indenture  mentioned,  did 

^'^of^shi^""'       §^^^®»  graunt,  bargane,  sell,  demise,  and  leasse  unto 

to  Michael  wwtiey    the  Said  MiCHAELL  Whitley  and  Judith  his  wife 

datcof*ica«e':        XCWOC  closes  of  land  and  meadowe  called  Nether- 

1  August,  1841.       feiide  lyeinge  together  and  neare  unto  Shipley  Bridge 

Rent :  one  rose.       with  apptence  in  Shipley  aforesaide  in  the  said  county 

of  York,  now  in  the  tenure  or  occupation  of  Jaspeb 
PlOKARD  or  his  assignes,  and  all  wayes,  waters,  watercourses,  liber- 
ties, easements,  emoluments,  and  hereditaments  whatsoever  to  the  said 
two  closes  or  either  of  them  belonginge  or  therewith  occupyed,  Htt!) 
the  reversion  and  reversions,  remainder  and  remainders  of  the  pmisses 
and  of  every  pte  and  pcell  of  the  same,  TLO  t)ftPC  dtlt)  tO  l)Ol{) 
the  said  two  closes  and  all  other  the  pmisses  with  th'apptences  unto 
the  said  MiCHAELL  WHITLEY  and  JUDITH  his  wife,  their  execs., 
adms.,  and  assignes  from  the  daye  of  the  date  of  the  saide  recyted 
indenture  for,  dureinge,  and  untill  the  full  ende  and  tearme  of  one 
hundreth  yeares  from  thence  next  ensuinge  be  fully  ended,  2SCtlt)inO€ 
and  payinge  therefore  yearely  dureinge  the  said  tearme  unto  the  said 
John  Dixon  his  heirs  and  assigns  the  rentt  of  One  Rose  in  the  tyme 
of  roses  (if  it  be  asked)  as  further  by  the  tenor  of  the  said  indenture 
amongst  diverse  covenaunts  and  conditions  therein  mentioned  to  which 
referrence  be  hadd  more  fully  and  att  large  it  doth  and  maye  appeare. 
TL\y\Q  5n6ClltUrC  now  further  witnesseth  that  the  saide  MiCHAELL 
Whitley  and  Judith  his  wife  for  and  in  consideration  of  a  certayne 
some  of  money  to  him  by  the  said  RICHARD  Lawb  all  well  and  truely 
in  hand  paide  before  th'enseallinge  and  deliverye  of  these  psents  and 
for  diverse  and  sundry  other  good  causes  and  considerations  him  the 
said  MiCHAELL  W^HITLEY  hereunto  movinge  IbHPC  demised,  given, 
graunted,  barganed,  solde,  assigned  and  sett  over,  and  now  by  this 
indenture  doe  give,  graunt,  demise,  bargane,  sell,  and  to  ferme  lett 
unto  the  said  Richard  La  we,  his  executors,  admins,  and  assigns  the 
said  two  closes  of  land  and  meadowe  called  Netherfeilde,  and  all 
wayes,  waters,  watercourses,  easiaments,  emoluments  and  heredita- 
ments whatsoever  to  the  same  belonginge  and  all  and  singuler  other 
the  pmisses  with  apprtennces  together  with  the  said  indenture  of 
demise  and  lease  under  the  hand  and  seall  of  the  saide  John  Dixon 
and  all  their  the  saide  MiCHAELL  WHITLEY  and  JUDITH  his  wife  and 
either  of  their  estate,  intrest,  condicion,  reversion,  clayme  and  de- 
maund  whatsoever  of,  in,  and  to  the  pmisses  and  all  sommes  of  money 
payeable  by  vertue  of  the  saide  indenture  of  lease  and  of  every  pte 
thereof,  XLo  baPC  an&  to  bO[^e  the  saide  two  closes  of  land  and 
meadowe  called  the  Netherfeilde  and  all  and  singuler  other  the  pmisses 
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herein  above  mentioned  to  be  hereby  assigned  and  sett  over  with 
apptennces  together  with  the  said  indenture  of  lease  under  the  hand 
and  seall  of  the  saide  John  Dixon  unto  the  said  Richard  Lawe  his 
executors,  admins,  and  assignes  y mediately  from  the  date  and  makeinge 
hereof  for  duringe  and  until  1  the  full  end  and  deter minacion  of  all 
such  pte  and  so  much  of  the  saide  tearme  of  One  hundreth  yeares  as 
are  yett  to  come  and  expire  in  the  pmisses  and  that  in  as  free,  ample 
and  beneficial  1  manner  and  forme  to  all  intentts  and  purposes  as  the 
saide  MiOHAEL  WHITLEY  and  JUDlTH  his  wife  or  either  of  them 
ever  hadd,  now  have  or  ought  to  have,  and  enjoy  the 
same.     In  Witnesse  whereof  unto  this  psent  writinge         witnessea: 
indentted  the  saide  MiCHAELL  WHITLEY  and  Judith      ^e!*Si2S!°'' 
his  wife  have  sett  their  hands  and  sealls  the  daye  and 
yeare  first  above  evpressed,  1 646. 

MiCHAELL  Whitley,  Judith  Whitley, 

his  X  marke.  her  x  mark. 


XLIV. 
Thornton,  Bingley,  Keighley^  and  Haworth,    Hilary  Term,  1677. 

#00t  Ot  fine. — John  Mitton,  Robert  Downes,  John 
Kamsden  and  Samuel  Mitchell,  plaintiffs.  Edmund  Jennings, 

knt.,  and  MARGARET,  his  wife  ;  WILLIAM  RHODES,  and  Gracb,  his 

wife;  George  Clapham,  and  Frances,  his  wife,  Thomas 
Vavasor. and  Isabella,  his  wife;  John  TATHAM,and  Susannah. 
his  wife;  and  THOMAS  BROWNE,  and  Margaret,  his  wife, 
defor^^nts.  Estate :  Five  messuages,  nine  barns,  four  garths,  one 
orchard  (pomarium),  sixty  acres  of  land,  fifty -nine  acres  of  meadow, 
seventy  acres  of  pasture,  etc ,  situate  at  Kelbrooke  in  the  parish  of 
Thornton,  at  Laycocke,  Keighley,  Bingley,  and  Haworth.  Acknow- 
ledgment:  £200. 


XLV. 
Gomersal  Idle,  and  Bingley.     Hilary  Terniy  1678. 

#00t  ot  ^iiic— John  Grbgson,  and  Richard  Skirrow, 

plaintiffs.  THOMAS  Fbarnley,  and  AGNES,  his  wife;  ROBERT 
CRAVEN,  and  Jennet,  his  wife;  JOHN  Skiruow,  and  ISABELLA, 
his  wife,  defor9ants.  Estate  :  Two  messuages,  two  barns,  two  garths, 
forty  acres  of  land,  twenty  acres  of  pasture,  etc.,  situate  at  Gomersal, 
Idle,  and  Bingley  ;  also  the  great  tithes  arising  out  of  twenty  acres  at 
Idle  and  Bingley.     Acknowledgment :  £100. 
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XLVL 
BingUy  and  Pudsey.     Hilary  Term^  1684, 

#00t  Ot  #inC. — .TOHN    HOLDROYD,   JOSBPH    HOLDSWOKTH, 

and  William  Lbpton,  plaintiffs.  Joseph  Puikstlby,  and  Mary, 

his  wife ;    GBORGB   Holdsworth,  and  Oraob,  his  wife  ;    ISAAC 

Taylor,  and  Sara,  his  wife ;  Isabella  Marvbll,  John  Smith, 

Richard  Gaunt,  and  Anna,  his  wife,  defor9ant8.  Estate:  Two 
messuages,  three  barns,  two  garths,  one  orchard,  twenty  acres  of 
land,  fifteen  acres  of  meadow,  twenty  acres  of  pasture,  etc.,  situate  at 
Bingley  and  Pudsey,  with  the  great  tithes  on  the  portion  situate  in 
Bingley.     Acknowledgment :  £160. 


XLVII. 

Thornton^  Manningham^  and  HeptomtalL     Trinity  Terniy  1694. 

#00t  ot  #iiie.— William  Hird,  Joshua  Bartlb,  and 
William  Walker,  plaintiffs.  John  Sugdbn,  and  Mary,  his 
wife ;  Joseph  Sutclippb,  Job  Sutclippe,  and  Sara,  his  wife ; 
Isaac  Hawmond,  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife ;  and  Caleb  Cock- 

ROPT,  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  defor^ants.  Estate :  Four  messuages, 
three  cottages,  four  barns,  forty  acres  of  land,  twenty  acres  of 
meadow,  forty  acres  of  pasture,  etc.,  situate  at  Thornton,  Manningham, 
and  Ueptonstall,  with  rent  charges,  amounting  to  sixty  shillings  per 
annum,  arising  out  of  lands  and  tenements  at  Erringden  Park. 
Acknowledgment:  £120. 


XLVIII. 
Bradford.     Easier  Teini,  1766. 

#00t  Ot  Sine. — Robert  Dynblby,  gent.,  plaintiff.    Abraham 

SWAINB,  defor^ant.  Estate  :  One  messuage,  one  shop,  one  barn,  two 
gardens,  two  orchards,  ten  acres  of  land,  eight  acres  of  meadow,  six 
acres  of  pasture,  etc.,  situate  at  Eccleshiii  in  the  parish  of  Bradford, 
and  all  tithes  arising  therefrom.     Acknowledgment :  £60. 


XLIX. 

.yfidgley  and  Warley^  4  June^  1662, 

'^^^blS  Jll&ClltUrC  made  the  ffourth  day  of  June  in  the  ffourteenth 

^^     yeare  of  the  raigne  of  our  Sovereigne  Lord  Charles  the  second 

by  the  grace  of  God  Kinge  of  England,  Scotland,  ffraunce  and 

Ireland,  Defender  of  the  ffaith,  etc.,  Betwene  Henry  Murgatroid, 
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of  Oatesroid,  in  Midgley,  in  the  County  of  York,  g^entleman,  of  the 
one  party,  and  JAMES  MURGATROID  of  the  same,  sonne  and  heir 
apparent  of  the  said  Henky  of  the  other  party,  XKAltllCSSCtb  that 
the  said  Henky  Murgatroid  for  the  fatherly  love  and  affection 
which  he  hath  and  beareth  unto  him  the  said  James  Murgatroid 
his  Sonne  and  for  his  better  preferrment  and  advancement,  and  for 
divers  other  good  causes  and  considerations  him  thereunto  specially 
moving,  bdtb  graunted,  barganed,  sould,  aliened  and  confirmed  and 
by  this  Indenture  for  and  from  him  his  heires  and  assignes  and  every 
of  them  doth  fully  freely  and  absolutely  graunt,  bargane,  sell,  aliene 
and  confirm  unto  the  said  James  Murgatroid  his  heirs  and  assignes 
for  ever  IbC  reversion  when  the  same  shall  happen  to  come  and  fall 
immediately  by  from  and  after  the  decease  of  him  the  said  HENRY 
Murgatroid  of  all  that  capitall  messuage  or  tenement  called  Oatesroid 
with  the  appurtenances  in  Midgley  aforesaid  in  the 
said  county,  now  in  the  tenure  or  occupation  of  the    ^^YoS^tA^^' 
said  Henry  Murgatroid  or  his  assignes,  And  of      Midgiey,  sent!! 
all   that  one    other    messuage    or    tenement  called    i^S^tooyd,^*h« 
Thomylane  with  the  appurtenances  in  Midgley  afore-      Mime,  his  «on  aod 
said  in  the  said  county,  now  in  the  tenure  or  occupa-       rev5«on^'the^ 
tion  of  one  John  Farrer  or  his  assignes.  And  of  all       ™ThSra*tf  ^ 
that  one  other  messuage  or  tenement  called  Brown-  in  Midgiey, 

hill  with  the  appurtenances  in  Midgley  aforesaid  in      ^^fS^SJ; 
the  said  county,  now  in  the  tenure  or  occupation  of 
one  Thomas  Bridge  or  his  assignes.  And  of  all  that      '^S^hfii,  in 
one  other  messuage  or  tenement  called  Deane,  with     b^TEomks^BriSSe • 
the  appurtenances,  in  Midgley  aforesaid,  in  the  said 
county,   now   in   the   tenure   or   occupation   of    one    D«ine,*S*S[idgie^ 
Nicholas  Driver  or  his  assienes,  And  of  one  other      ^^  tenanted  by 

.  X         'i.!.    xi-  i.  •  Nicholas  Dnver ; 

messuage  or    tenement    with  the  appurtenances  in 

Midgley  aforesaid  in  the  said  county,  now  in  the  MidSey^Snted 

tenure  or  occupation  of  one  James  Brigg  or  his  byJamefl Brigg ; 

assigns.  And  of  one  other  messuage  or  tenement  with  ^  menuage  in 

the  appurtenances  in  Midffley  aforesaid  in  the  said  Midrfey,  tenanted 

4.  •     i.u     i.  4.'  r  -Kir  .-^^        ^7  Mary  Fawoett, 

county,  now  in  the  tenure  or  occupation  of  one  Mary  widow; 

Fawcett,  widow,  or  her  assigns.     HllJ)  of  all  and 
singular  houses,  edifices,  barns,  buildings,  stables,  foulds,  gardens, 
orchards,  tofts,  crofts,  closes,  lands,  tenements,  meadowes,  feedings, 
pastures,  woods,  underwoods,  wayes,  passages,  waters,  watercourses, 
commons,  common  of  pasture,  and  turhary,  libertys,  profitts,  comoditys, 
easements,  and  hereditaments  whatsoever  to  the  said  several  1  messu- 
ages or  tenements  or  to  any  of  them  in  any  wise  belonging  or  apper- 
tayning  or  to  or  with  the  same  or  any  of  them  now  or  commonly 
demised,  used,  enjoyed  or  occupyed,  or  accepted,  reputed,  had,  taken, 
or  knowne  as  part,  parcel  or  member  of  the  same  or  any  of  them,  or 
of  any  pte.  or  prcll  thereof.     Htii)  al0O  of  all  that 
and    those    water    cornmilnes  commonly   called  or    ''^^^SS'^Mn^ 
known  by  the  name  of  Warley  Milnes,  and  all  houses,      Wariey,  occupied 
buildings,  kilns,  waste,  waste  groundes,  suits,  soke,     troy^fa^^ubj^ 
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to  a  feefarm  rent      toll,   mulcture,   custonis,  priviledges,   ways,   waters, 
°'  thc'^inr***      watercourses,  dams  and  attachment  of  dams,  goytes, 

floods,  streams,  fishinge,  dovecotes,  profitts,  commodi- 
tjes,  advantages,  emoluments  and  hereditaments  whatsoever  t*)  the 
same  in  any  wise  belonging  and  appertayning  therewith,  used,  occu- 
pyed  or  accepted,  or  reputed  parcel  thereof,  with  all  the  appurtenances 
in  Warley  in  the  said  county,  and  now  in  the  tenure,  possession,  or 
occupation  of  the  said  llENRY  Murgatroid  or  his  assignes  of  the 

auncient  yearly  rent  to  the  King's  Majesty  of  eighteen 
a  vhop  and  chamber    shillings,  And  also  of  all  that  one  shopp  and  chamber 

in  the  Swine  Market  .  ?   '  -..i.  4.1.  ,.  •  1 ii^j 

in  Halifax,  in  the      over  the  Same  With  the  appurtenances  in  a  place  called 
joint  ^uM-tion  of    ^he  Swine  Market  in  Halifax  in  the  said  county,  now 

Jonaif  Broadiey  and      ,         ,  ^.  r    t  i> 

Henry  Muigatroyd;    m  the  tenure  or  occupations  of  Jonas  Broadley 

and  the  said  IlENRY  MURGATROlD  or  their  assignes. 
3ll&  HlSO  of  all  and  singular  other  the  messuages,  cottages,  milnes, 
houses,  buildings,  closes,  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  what- 
soever of  the  said  ilENRY  Murgatroid,  with  all  their  appurtenances 
in  Midgley,  Warley,  and  Halifax  aforesaid  or  in  any  of  them  in  the 
said  county  in  whose  tenures  or  occupations  soever  the  same  or  any  of 

them  now  are  or  be  (SflPCO  and  excepted  forth  of 
exoeptingjfrom^the  (jijjg  graunt  all  such  closes  and  grounds  as  were  late 
portions  ae  may  parcell  of  Brearley  Hall  demesne  and  now  in  the 
BJw&rniu  tenure  or  occupation  of  the  said  JAMES  Briqg),  UO 
demeene,  in  the  bflPC  flllJ)  tO  bOUli)  the  Said  capitall  messuage  or 
""^riggT™^"  tenement  called  Oatesroid,  the  said  messuages  or  tene- 
ments called  Thornylane  Brownhill,  Deane,  and  the 
said  other  messuages  or  tenements,  water  cornmilne,  shopp,  chamber, 
houses,  buildings,  kilnes,  cottages,  closes,  lands,  tenements  and  heredi- 
taments, and  all  and  singular  other  the  premises  before  by  these 
presents  mentioned  or  meant  or  intended  to  be  graunted,  barganed  or 
sould  (except  before  excepted)  with  all  their  appurtenances.  And  the 
reversion  and  reversions  of  the  same  and  of  every  part  thereof  (imme- 
diately by,  from  and  after  the  decease  of  the  said  Henry  Murga- 
troid) unto  the  said  JAMES  MURGATROID  his  heirs  and  assigns.  To 
the  only  and  proper  use  and  behoof  of  the  said  JAMES  MURGATROID 
and  of  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever.  HllO  tbC  Sai6  HENRY  MUR- 
GATROID doth  for  him,  his  heirs,  executors  and  administrators,  and  for 
every  of  them,  covenant,  promise  and  graunt  to  and  with  the  said 
James  Murgatroid  his  heirs  and  assignes  and  to  and  with  every  of 
them  by  these  presents  in  manner  and  forme  following  (That  is  to  say) 
That  he  the  said  James  Murgatroid  his  heirs  and  assignes  and  every 
of  them  to  his  and  their  own  uses  shall  or  may  lawfully,  peaceably 
and  quietly  at  all  tymes  (immediately  by  from  and  after  the  decease 
of  the  said  HENRY  MURGATROID)  for  ever  have,  hould,  occupy, 
possess  and  enjoy  the  said  capitall  messuage  or  tenement  called  Oates- 
roid, the  said  messuages  or  tenements  called  Thornylane,  Brownhill, 
Deane,  and  the  said  other  messuages  or  tenements,  water  cornmilne, 
shopp,  chamber,  houses,  buildings,  kilnes,  cottages,  closes,  lands, 
tenements,  and  hereditaments,  and  all  and  sundry  other  the  before 
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mentioned  barganed  premises  and  every  part  and  parcell  thereof,  with 
all  their  appurtenances  in  manner  and  form  aforesaid  and  according  to 
the  tenor  and  true  intent  and  meaning  of  these  presents,  jf  rCClj)  and 
clearly  discharged  or  otherwise  well  or  sufficiently  at  all  times  here- 
after (upon  reasonable  request  made  for  the  same)  saved  or  kept 
harmlesse  and  indempnifyed  by  the  said  llENKY  MUKGATROID  his 
heirs  executors  and  administrators  or  by  some  or  one  of  them  of  and 
from  all  manner  of  former  and  other  barganes,  gifts,  graunts, 
estates,  uses,  willes,  intayles,  lease  and  leases,  mortgages,  jointures, 
dowers  and  tytles  of  dower,  statute,  bond,  recognisance,  annuity es, 
rents,  arrearages  of  rents,  extent,  judgment,  executions,  condempna- 
tions,  and  of  and  from  all  other  acte,  charges,  tytles,  troubles  and 
encumbrances  whatsoever  heretofore  made,  committed,  knowledged, 
suffered,  executed  or  done,  or  hereafter  to  be  had,  made,  committed, 
knowledged,  suffered,  executed  or  done  by  the  said  HENRY  MURGA- 
TUOID  his  heirs  or  assignes  or  any  of  them,  or  by  any  other  person  or 
persons  whatsoever,  or  by  or  through  his  or  their  or  any  of  their 
means,  consent,  privity  or  procurement  (such  estate 

as  Jane,  now  wife  of  the  said  HENRY  MURGATROID,       and rei»ervjiig  the 

hath  in  parcell  of  the  premises  for  life  as  parte  of  her  jSie^wi/e^S'Senr^ 
jointure,  and  the  rent  and  services  to  be  from  thence-  ^^^^^'^atSe 
forth  due  and  payable  for  the  premises  to  the  cheife  to  the  chief  lord. 
Lord  or  Lords  of  the  fee  or  fees  thereof  onely 
excepted  and  foreprised).  Hll&  mOrCOPCr  that  he  the  said  HENRY 
MURGATROID  and  his  heirs  and  the  said  Janb  now  his  wife  and  every 
of  them  shall  and  will  from  tyme  to  tyme  and  at  all  tymes  during  the 
space  of  seaven  yeares  next  ensuing  the  date  hereof  at  the  reasonable 
request  and  at  the  proper  costs  and  charges  in  the  law  of  the  said 
James  Murgatroid  his  heirs  or  assignes  or  any  of  them  make,  do, 
suffer,  knowledge  and  execute,  or  cause  and  suffer  to  be  made,  done, 
knowledged  and  executed,  All  and  every  such  further  lawful  and 
reasonable  acts  and  assurance  in  the  Law  whatsoever  for  the  better 
and  more  perfect  conveyinge  and  assuring  of  the  said  reversion  of  all 
the  before-mentioned  barganed  premises,  with  all  their  appurtenances, 
unto  the  said  J  AMES  MURGATROID  his  heirs  and  assignes  to  his  and 
their  owne  uses  for  ever  as  aforesaid,  Be  it  by  fyne  or  fynes,  with 
proclamations  or  by  any  other  matter  of  record  or  matter  in  fact  with 
warranty  against  him  the  said  HENRY  MURGATROID  his  heirs  and 
assignes  and  by  all  and  every  or  any  of  these  ways  and  meanes  or 
otherwise  and  so  often  as  by  the  said  J  AMES  MURGATROID  his  heirs 
or  assignes  or  his  or  their  counsel  1  learned  in  the  lawes  of  this  Realme 
shall  be  reasonably  drawne,  devised  or  advised  and  required,  HI  I 
which  said  ffynes  and  other  assurances  so  to  be  knowledged,  levyed 
and  executed  of  the  before  barganed  premises  only  or  if  the  same 
with  other  lands  or  tenements  jointly  shalbe  and  enure  and  shalbe 
construed,  adjudged,  expounded  and  taken  to  be  and  shall  be  (for  and 
as  touching  and  concerning  the  above  graunted  premises  w.th  the 
appurtenances)  to  the  only  and  proper  use  and  behoof  of  the  said 
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Jambs  MurgaTROID  and  of  his  heirs  and  assignes  for  ever,  And  to 
none  other  use  or  uses.  Ju  witness  thereof  the  partys  above  named 
to  these  Indentures  interchangeably  have  sett  their  hands  and  seal  Is. 
Geaven  the  day  and  yeare  first  above  expressed. 

Jambs  Murgatroid. 


[Endorsement.] 

Sealled,  Signed,  and  Delivered  in  the  presence  of  us, 

James  Oldpeild  Willm.  Cockroft 

Edmond  Tatteksall    Thomas  Oldfeild 
John  Richardson         John  Lookman 


L. 
Midgley  and  Warley,  24  January,  1666^7. 

^^^biS  JllfeClltUrC  made  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  January  in  the 
tlv  eighteenth  yeare  of  the  reigne  of  our  Sovereigne  Lord  Charles 
^"^     the  Second  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  England,  Scotland, 

France  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  JSCtWCCI!  Hbnry  Mur- 

GATHOID  of  Oatesroid  in  Midgley  in  the  county  of 

Hennr  Murgatroyd,    York,  gent.,  and  Janb  now  his  wife  of  the  one  party, 

M?dgi^!^?/Sid  *^^  Jambs  Murgatroid  of  Newland  in  VVarley  in 
jane/hifl  wife,       the  Said  couuty,  gent,  Sonne  and  heir  appsurent  of  the 

jam«  MiJ^troyd,  ^aid  Hbnry  and  Jane  of  the  other  part,  Witnedei" 
wwte^^tSS  JSn     ^^^  *^*^  ^^^  ^^^  Henry  Murgatroid  and  Jane 

wd^heirftLr"      his  wife  for  and  in  consideration  that  the  said  James 

™^atS^?d!^       Murgatroid  is  and  standeth  jointly  and  severally 

in  Midgley.  in  the      bouud  f or  and  with  the  said  Henry  MURGATROID 

wJotSS^b;         as  his  surety  in  severall  greate  somes  of  money  in 

and  by  severall  obligations  unto  severall  persons,  and 
hath  undertaken  and  promised  to  pay  the  same  and  every  part  thereof, 
and  thereof  and  therefrom  to  acquitt  and  save  harmless  the  said 
Hbnry  Murgatroid,  his  heirs,  executors  and  administrators,  and 
for  divers  other  good  causes  and  considerations  them  the  said  Hen  RY 
Murgatroid  and  Jane  his  wife  hereunto  moving,  bdVC  granted, 
barganed,  sold,  alyened,  remised,  released,  quit-claimed  and  confirmed, 
and  now  by  these  presents  doe  for  and  from  them  and  either  of  them, 
their  and  either  of  their  heirs  and  assignes,  grant,  bargane,  sell,  and 
alyene,  remise,  release,  quit-claim  and  confirm  unto  the  said  Jambs 
Mui^GATROID  and  to  his  heirs  and  assignes  for  ever,  all  tbflt 
capitall  messuage  or  tenement  called  Oatesroid  with  the  appurtenances 
in  Midgley  aforesaid,  in  the  said  county,  now  in  the  tenure  or  occupa- 
tion of  the  said  Henry  MURGATROID  or  his  assignes,  Hl!&  aldO 
one  other  messuage  or    tenement    called    VVhitehillbank,  with  the 
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appurtenances  in  Midglej  aforesaid,  now  in  the  tenure 
or  occupation  of  Thomau  BJiACKBUK^'l£  or  his  assignes, 
And  also  one  other  messuage  or  tenement  called 
Newhouse,  with  the  appurtenances  in  Midgley  afore- 
said, now  in  the  tenure  or  occupation  of  Martin 
LoNOBOTTOM  or  his  assigns,  And  also  one  other  mes- 
suage or  tenement  called  Buttrice,  with  the  appur- 
tenances in  Midgley  aforesaid,  now  in  the  tenure  or 
occupation  of  Abkauam  Wood  or  his  assignes,  And 
alsoe  one  other  messuage  or  tenement  with  the  appur- 
tenances in  Midgley  aforesaid,  in  the  said  county,  now 
in  the  tenure  or  occupation  of  Ambkosk  Tetlowe  or 
his  assignes.  And  also  one  other  messuage  or  tenement 
and  two  cottages  with  the  appurtenances  in  Midgley 
aforesaid  in  the  said  county,  now  in  the  tenure  or 
occupation  of  Mary  Fawcktt  or  her  assignes,  And 
alsoe  one  other  messuage  or  tenement  called  Thorn- 
hillane  and  three  cottages  to  the  same  belonging  with 
the  appurtenances  in  Midgley  aforesaid,  now  in  the 
tenure  or  occupation  of  John  Farrur  or  his  assignes. 
And  alsoe  one  other  messuage  or  tenement  called 
Brownhill,  and  the  buildings  to  the  same  belonging, 
with  the  appurtenances  in  Midgley  aforesaid,  now  in 
the  tenure  or  occupation  of  Tuomau  BRiDa£  or  his 
assignes,  And  alsoe  one  other  messuage  or  tenement 
called  Acker,  and  one  cottage  to  the  same  belonging, 
with  the  appurtenances  in  Midgley  aforesaid,  now  in 
the  tenure  or  occupation  of  John  Wads  worth  or  his 
assignes,  And  alsoe  one  other  messuage  or  tenement  called  Deane  with 
the  appurtenances  in  Midgley  aforesaid,  now  in  the  tenure  or  occupa- 
tion of  Nicholas  Driver  or  his  assignes.  Hilt)  alSOC  all  and  singnlar 
houses,  edifices,  barns,  buildings,  stables,  foulds,  orchards,  gardens, 
tofts,  crofts,  closes,  lands,  tenements,  meadows,  feedings,  pastures, 
woods,  underwood,  wayes,  passages,  waters,  watercourses,  comons, 
comon  of  pasture  and  turbary,  liber tys,  protitts,  comodities,  easements 
and  hereditaments  whatsoever  to  the  said  severall  messuages  or 
tenements  or  to  any  of  them  in  any  wise  belonging  or  appertaining 
or  to  or  with  the  same  or  any  of  them,  now  or  comonly  demised,  used, 
or  occupyed  or  accepted,  reputed,  had,  taken  or  Imowne  as  part, 
parcell,  or  member  of  the  same,  or  any  of  them,  or  of  any  part  or 
parcell  thereof,  HtiO  filSOC  all  those  three  water 
corn  milnes  comonly  called  or  known  by  the  name  of 
Warley  Milnes,  with  the  appurtenances  in  Warley 
aforesaid,  and  all  houses,  buildings,  kilns,  waste,  waste 
grounds,  suits,  sokes,  toll,  mulctures,  customes,  privi- 
ledges,  waters,  watercourses,  dames,  attachments  of 
damnes,  goytes,  floods,  streams,  fishings,  profitts, 
comodities,  easements,  emoluments,  and  hereditaments 


the  measuase  called 
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Martha  Craven, 

Thomas  Walker, 

Jane  Claj  e, 
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Jane  HeiUweii,  whatsoever  to  the  same  belonging  or  of  right  apper- 
juhoWiikinmnand  tajning,  now  in  the  tenure  or  occupation  of  the  said 
juthcw  MitoheU;  Hknuy  MUKGATKoiu  or  his  assignes,  Hll&  alSOe  all 
those  nine  severall  cottages  or  dwelling-houses  with  the  appurtenances 
situate  and  being  in  VVarlej  aforesaid,  in  the  said  county,  now  in  the 
several  tenures  or  occupations  of  Timothy  Town,  Widdow  Magson, 
Maiitua  Ckaybn,  Thomas  Walkbb,  Jane  Olatb,  Jane  Uklliwkll, 
Samuel  Wilkinson,  John  Wilkinson,  and  Mathew  Mitchell,  their 

several  assigne  or  assignes.  And  also  one  shopp  and 
*tS°8wine  SaSet*  ^°®  chamber  over  the  same  with  appurtenances  in  a 
at  HaiifiUE,  jointly  place  Called  the  Swjne  Markett  in  Hallifax,  in  the 
jonaf  Bra4iey\iid     ^^^  coimty  of  York,  now  in  the  tenure  or  occupation 

Heniy  MungHtroyd,      of  JONAS  HltOADLEY  and  the  Said  HttNUY  MuilGATROID 

*°Luid?«diS°'      or  their  assignes,  And  also  two  closes  of  land,  meadow 

Stephoiflatt,  in       ^nd  pasture,  with  appurtenances,  sittuate  and  being  in 

occupied  ^y^Henry     Midglej  aforesaid  in  the  said  county,  called  or  known 

^'S2S?B^°'*       by  the  name  or  names  of  Stephenflatte,  now  in  the 

tenure  or  occupation  of  the  said  Henry  Murgathoi]) 
and  James  Briggs  or  their  assignes,  Hfld  H[0OC  all  and  singular 
other  the  messuages,  cottages,  lands,  rents,  and  hereditaments  whatso- 
ever of  the  said  Henry  AlURCiATROiD,  with  appurtenances  in  Midgley, 
VVarley,  and  Hallifax  aforesaid,  or  any  of  them  in  whose  tenures  or 
occupations  soever  the  same  or  any  of  them  are  and  be,  aut)  all  their 
the  said  Henry  AJurgatroid  and  Jane  his  wife  estate,  right,  title, 
claime,  inheritance,  remainder,  reversion  and  demands  of,  in  and  to  the 
said  severall  messuages  or  tenements,  the  said  three  water  corn  milnes, 
the  said  severall  cottages  and  all  and  singular  other  the  premises  to  be 
granted,  barganed,  sold,  and  alsoe  remised,  released  and  confirmed  and 
every  part  and  parcele  thereof.  Hill)  fill  rents  and  yearly  profits 
reserved,  due,  yssuing,  or  payable  upon  or  by  reason  of  any  lease, 
demise  or  grant  heretofore  made  of  the  premises  or  any  part  thereof, 
Hll6  HldOC  all  and  singular  deeds,  evidences  and  writings  whatsoever 
nameing,  touching,  mentioning  or  concerning  the  above  mentioned 
premisses  or  any  of  them  or  any  part  or  pell,  thereof.  And  alsoe  true 
copyes  of  all  such  other  deeds,  evidences,  and  writings  as  do  touch  or 
concern  the  premisses  or  any  part  thereof,  jointly,  with,  or  amongBt 
any  other  lands  or  tenements  the  said  James  Murgatroid  his  heirs  or 
assignes  sustayning  and  bearing  the  charges  of  writing  out  the  same 
copyes.  Tlo  ba\>6  flllJ)  tO  BolO  the  said  capitall  messuage  called 
Oatesroid,  the  said  messuages  called  Whitehillbank,  Newhouse,  Butt- 
rice,  and  all  other  the  said  messuages  or  tenements,  watercourses, 
millnes,  the  said  severall  cottages  or  dwelling-houses,  chambers, 
shoppe,  closes  of  land,  tenements,  hereditaments,  and  all  and  singular 
other  the  premisses  before  mentioned  to  be  granted,  barganed,  demised, 
released  and  quitclaimed  with  appurtenances  unto  the  said  J  ah  88 
MuRGATROiD  his  heirs  and  assignes.  To  the  only  proper  use  and  behoof 
of  the  said  James  Murgatroiu  and  of  his  heirs  and  assignes  forever, 
^ll^  tbC  0at&  Henry  Murgatroyd  and  Jane  his  wife  and  their 
^eirs  the  said  severall  messuages  or  tenements,  water  come  milnes, 
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cottages,  chambers,  shoppes,  closes,  and  all  and  singular  other  the 
before  mentioned  premisses  to  be  granted,  bargaried,  sold,  remised, 
released,  quitclaimed  and  confirmed,  and  every  parte  and  parcell 
thereof  with  all  and  singular  their  appurtenances  unto  the  said  Jahrs 
MuRGATiiOYD  his  heirs  and  assignes,  To  the  only  proper  use  and 
behoof  of  the  said  Jamks  Muroatkoyd  and  of  his  heires  and  assignes 
for  ever  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  these  presents 
against  them  the  said  Hrnky  Murgatroid  and  Jank  his  wife  and 
their  heires  shall  and  will  warrant  and  for  ever  defend  by  these 
presents.  Jn  Wittl6S9  whereof  the  partys  above  named  to  the 
partys  of  these  Indentures  interchangeably  have  sett  their  hands  and 
seals. — Henry  Murgatroid.    The  mark  of  Jank  (x)  Murgathoid. 

[Endohskment.] 

Seal  led  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of  us, 

Thomas  Murgatroyd 
nathanie1.l  murgatroid 

John  Hargrkavkr 

LI. 

Otley^  Galverlei/y  Idle,  Pudsey^  Ac. — Circa  1691. 

Commutation  of  CltbeS.— The  deed  recites  that  Sir  Georgk 
Savilk,  knight  and  baronet,  of  Thornhill,  and  damk  Eijzabbth, 
his  wife,  by  indenture  dated  3  February,  1617/8,  sold  to 
William  Hawson  of  Shipley.  John  Midglky,  the  elder,  of  Headley, 
and  Trfstram  Kitson  of  Calverley,  the  tithes  in  Idle,  Idle  Thorpe, 
Wrose  and  Windhill,  belonging  to  the  rectory  of  Calverley,  for  £850, 
subject  to  an  annual  feefarm  rent  to  the  Crown  of  £3  Gs.  8d.,  being  a 
proportionate  part  of  a  feefarm  rent  of  £76  IBs.  6d.  reserved  in  an 
original  grant  of  tithes  and  other  things,  made  4  August  1606  by  the 
Crown  to  William  Vernon  of  Soothill  and  Christopher  Naylor  of 
Wakefield,  and  excepting  such  tithes  in  Idle  as  belong  to  Christopher 
Thompson,  Esq.,  or  William  Thompson,  his  father. 

By  the  present  indenture,  Tristram  Kitson,  being  by  survivance 
left  the  sole  owner  of  these  tithes,  grants  unto  Moses  Hobson,  of 
Idle,  clothier,  and  John  Hobson,  his  brother,  a  commutation  of  the 
tithes,  manorial  rights,  &c.,  of  Calverley-cum-Farsley,  Wadlands, 
Tyersall,  Pudsey,  Idle,  Leathley,  and  Castley,  excepting  the  tithes  on 
the  lands  of  Kighabd  Kawson,  and  also  excepting  the  commuted 
tithes  of  John  Midglby,  Is.  9d. ;  James  fiiSTER,  6d. ;  Joseph  Lam- 
bert, 8d. ;  Dorothy  Lister,  8d. ;  Richard  Cill,  6d. ;  George  Rich- 
ardson, 8s.  4d. ;  Richard  Askk,  Is.  ;  —  Stanhope,  2s.  ;  Abraham 
Nioholls,  6d. ;  total  10s.  lid.  The  moiety  of  the  rectory  of  Otley  is 
conveyed  to  John  Savilb  and  Benjamin  Wade  as  leaseholders  under 
Walter  Calverley.  A  reservation  is  made  with  respect  to  a  feefarm 
rent  of  £76  1 6s.  6d.  payable  in  perpetuity  to  the  Crown,  with  which 
the  rectory  of  Calverley  and  the  moiety  of  the  rectory  of  Otley  stand 
charged  jointly  with  the  rectory  of  Bardsey  and  Collingham,  the  pro- 
portion for  Calverley  and  Otley  moiety  being  £41  16s.  6d. 

The  deed  is  not  executed  ;  the  approximate  date  is  1691. 
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THE    TURRETS    AND    MILECASTLES 

OF   THE 

ROMAN    WALL    IN    NORTHUMBERLAND. 

BY 

PERCIVAL  ROSS,  A.M.Iiist.C.E. 

Read  before  the  Society  26th  Fehuary  1904. 
(With  Two  Illustbations). 


SINCE  my  visit  to  the  Roman  Wall  last  summer  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  number  of  turrets  be- 
tween the  milecastles  or  castella  has  been  two,  and  the 
object  of  this  paper  is  to  produce  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  that  conclusion.  Horsley,  in  his  BHtannia  Roiriana, 
published  in  1732  in  three  books,  laid  down  what  he  calls 
a  scheme,  and  in  this  scheme  he  considered  that  there 
had  been  four  turrets  between  every  two  milecastles. 

Horsley  had  not  the  same  advantages  of  studying  the 
Wall  as  we  have  :  everything  was  covered  up  and  with 
diflSculty  distinguishable  ;  Borcovicus  and  Cilurnum  con- 
sisted of  grass-grown  hillocks  ;  you  might  have  walked 
through  an  important  station  where  a  •thousand  legion- 
aries had  lodged  in  barracks,  without  knowing  it.  Thanks 
to  the  late  Mr.  John  Clayton,  all  this  has  been  altered  ; 
walls,  gateways,  the  abutment  of  a  bridge,  milecastles 
and  turrets  have  been  laid  bare  by  the  spade,  and  you  can 
see  them  as  they  were  left  by  the  soldiers  when  they 
retreated.  The  wall  stones  and  projecting  foundations  or 
basecourses  where  they  whetted  their  swords  or  knives,  the 
footworn  steps  and  flags,  and  the  cart-wheel  tracks  at  the 
gateways,  are  all  plain  to  be  seen. 
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Very  little  careful  spadework  was  done  in  Horsley's 
time  ;  the  study  of  antiquity  waus  not  carried  on  in  the 
Scientific  way  in  which  it  is  done  to-day.  He  judged  the 
position  of  turrets  by  heaps  of  rubbish  and  fallen  wall- 
stones,  as  appears  from  the  quotations  given  in  the  course 
of  my  paper.  Most  of  the  Wall  itself  was  a  continuous 
mound  of  apparent  rubbish,  like  an  inverted  V  with  the 
apex  rounded  off ;  there  is  a  portion  of  the  Wall  in  this 
ancient  state  in  the  plantation  west  of  Borcovicus.  The 
amount  of  rubbish  was  such  that  Horsley  never  ascer- 
tained by  personal  inspection  that  there  were  any  gate- 
ways passing  through  the  Wall  except  at  the  principal 
stations,  although  he  looked  for  them  ;  whereas  every 
milecastle  had  a  gateway  looking  north  as  well  as  one 
looking  south,  equal  in  dimensions  to  a  single  gateway  of 
the  stations.  Near  Borcovicus  there  is  a  massive  gateway 
in  the  Wall  without  any  other  accompaniment  than  a 
guard  chamber  on  each  side. 

Another  disadvantage  under  which  the  earlier  anti- 
quaries laboured  was  the  want  of  accurate  maps,  and 
what  maps  they  had  were  drawn  on  too  small  a  scale  to 
be  of  much  use  to  measure  distances.  Very  differently 
are  we  circumstanced,  with  our  one  mile  to  the  inch,  the 
six  inches  to  the  mile,  and  the  parish  ordnance  maps. 
They  often  confounded  distances  and  miscalculated  fi^om 
memory.  Codrington  says — "  Horsley  was  evidently 
without  a  map  from  which  he  could  ascertain  distances. 
He  relied  on  Ogilby's  Survey  of  the  principal  roads^ 
originally  published  m  1675,  and,  when  that  did  not  serve, 
he  sometimes  trusted  to  the  landlords  of  inns  or  others  he 
met  with.  It  is  not  surprising  that  his  distances  were 
often  wrong,  and  his  conclusions  from  them  sometimes 
erroneous.  He  measures  by  a  '  computed '  English  mile, 
and  finds  that  wherever  he  is  sure  of  his  distances  the 
proportion  of  itinerary  miles  to  English  computed  miles  is 
generally  as  four  to  three  ;  and  he  gives  a  table  of  dis- 
tances between  Lincoln  and  Corbridge,  and  between  Cat- 
terick  and  Carlisle  in  proof.  But  his  computed  miles  are 
far  longer  than  a  statute  mile.     Thus  the  distance  from 
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LiDcoln  to  Littleborough,  which  is  fourteen  statute  miles,  < 

is  made  by  him  teii-and-a-half  computed  miles,  and  from 
Littleborough  to  Doncaster,  which  is  twenty-one-and-a- 
half  statute  miles,  he  makes  sixteen  computed  miles,  and 
so  on  throughout,  and  if  statute  miles  as  measured  on  the 
map  be  substituted  for  the  computed  miles  in  his  table,  it 
will  be  found  that  itinerary  miles  and  English  statute 
miles  are  about  the  same."  I  have  worked  out  the  length 
of  Horsley's  computed  miles  in  the  above  two  instances, 
and  they  work  out  to  2346  and  2365  yards  respectively. 
These  arguments  Horsley  used  in  considering  the  dis- 
tances of  stations  in  Antonine's  Itinerary  of  the  Roman 
roads,  I  mention  it  to  shew  that  he  had  not  always 
reliable  data  for  distances,  and  that  he  was  never  certain 
in  that  respect. 

The  Wall  was  measured  twice,  says  Horsley,  "once  by 
Mr.  Gordon  and  a  second  time  by  my  order  ;"  Mr.  Mac- 
Lauchlan  states  that  it  was  about  73^  English  miles  in  * 

length.  Horsley's  account  of  the  Wall  is  accompanied 
by  maps  drawn  to  a  scale  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to 
the  inch,  but  they  are  not  accurately  drawn  :  in  two  cases 
more  milecastles  are  shewn  between  the  stations  than 
existed. 

The  spaces  between  the  turrets  depend  upon  the  length 
of  the  spaces  between  the  milecastles  ;  although  they  are 
called  milecastles  their  distances  apart  vary.  If  the  mile- 
castles had  been  fixed  at  equal  distances  over  such  a 
rugged  country  as  the  Wall  traverses  in  some  parts,  some 
of  them  would  have  been  placed  in  useless  positiona 
Several  considerations  have  aSected  the  placing  of  them  ; 
they  often  guard  a  gap  or  easy  passage  from  north  to 
south,  or  a  river  or  a  stream,  and  to  comply  with  these 
exigencies  it  was  necessary  to  vary  the  distances. 

The  position  of  the  milecastles  next  to  a  station,  in  ^ 

several  cases,  is  favourable  to  the  division  of  the  mile- 
castle  distance  into  three  equal  spaces  as  divided  by  two 
turrets,  for  if  the  milecastle  distance  does  not  terminate 
with  the  station  itself,  it  generally  leaves  a  space  of  one 
third  on  one  side  of  the  station,  and  a  space  of  two  thirds 
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on  the  other  side.  Where  there  is  a  one  third  distance 
from  the  station,  a  turret  is  not  necessary,  but  where  the 
distance  from  the  station  to  the  milecastle  is  two  thirds, 
a  turret  was  placed  half-way  as  at  Borcovicus. 

The  remains  of  the  Wall  west  of  Birdoswald  are  scanty, 
as  they  were  in  Horsley's  time,  so  that  the  visible  remains 
of  the  Wall  are  principally  between  Segedunum  at 
Wallsend  in  the  east,  and  Birdoswald  in  the  west,  a 
distance  of  about  forty -four  miles. 

It  is  a  delightful  country  for  an  antiquary  to  spend  a 
holiday  in,  the  scenery  being  varied  and  grand.  A.t  Chol- 
lerford  the  wooded  passage  of  the  peaty  brown  North  Tyne 
is  crossed,  and  here  are  the  remains  of  the  bridge  on  the 
line  of  the  Wall.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  are  the 
remains  of  Cilurnum,  and  at  the  mansion  close  by  lived 
Mr.  John  Clayton,  who  died  in  1890  in  his  98th  year. 
He  was  a  collector  of  antiquities  in  situ,  and  bought 
entire  estates  in  order  to  explore  and  preserve  the  remams 
which  were  on  them,  thus  becoming  the  owner  of  five  of 
the  principal  stations  and  miles  of  the  Wall.  The  best  of 
the  milecastles  and  turrets  are  on  his  estates.  West 
of  the  North  Tyne  is  a  long  length  of  elevated  plateau 
country  in  cultivation,  with  extensive  views  north  to  the 
Cheviots,  and  south  to  Cross  Fell,  then  we  come  to  the 
bold  basaltic  region  of  Sewing  Shields,  Steelrig,  and 
Winshields,  with  lakes  at  the  foot  of  the  crags,  horrible 
and  wild,  as  Camden  would  have  described  it.  Camden 
was  too  timid  to  visit  this  region,  because  of  its  wildness 
and  the  security  it  gave  to  the  robbers  of  the  moss- 
trooping  times. 

I  shall  now  consider  every  turret  recorded  by  Horsley 
either  in  his  description  or  on  his  maps,  and  where  there 
is  suflBcient  evidence  to  enable  it  to  be  done  I  have 
marked  them  on  the  six-inch  ordnance  maps  ;  the  exist- 
ing turrets,  and  those  known  in  recent  years  but  now 
destroyed,  I  have  also  marked,  and  in  this  way  it  will  be 
seen  that  where  their  positions  can  be  ascertained  they 
agree  with  the  division  of  the  distance  between  the  mile- 
castles by  two  turrets,  and  that  their  average  distance 
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from  the  milecastles  aud  each  other  is  somewhere  about 
500  yards  in  place  of  Horsley's  308  yards. 

Horsley  says,  "  The  smaller  tmrets  have  been  more 
generally  ruined  than  the  castella,  so  that  'tis  hard  to 
find  three  of  them  anywhere  together  with  certainty. 
The  distance  between  two,  where  it  was  thought  surest, 
was  measured  and  found  to  be  near  fourteen  chains  or 
three  hundred  and  eight  yards.  It  therefore  seems  most 
probable  that  there  have  been  four  of  these  between  every 
two  castella  at  equal  distances  from  the  castella  and  one 
another,  for  thus  five  intervals  will  be  found  between 
every  two  castella,  each  consisting  of  fourteen  chains, 
which  five  intervals  will  just  amount  to  seven  ftirlongs, 
the  usual  or  mean  distance  between  the  castella.  And 
this  scheme  answers  with  a  good  deal  of  exactness  to  the 
situation  of  all  the  tun'ets  that  have  yet  been  discovered. " 
This  paragraph  from  Horeley  shows  at  once  the  entire 
uncertainty  of  his  information  regarding  the  turrets. 
"  'Tis  hard  to  find  three  of  them  anywhere  together  with 
certainty."  Nowhere  in  his  description  nor  on  his  maps 
does  he  point  out  or  show  any  place  where  three  turrets 
are  to  be  found  in  succession,  either  with  certainty  or 
with  uncertainty.  He  does  not  point  out  a  douDtful 
case.  In  only  one  case  even  does  he  mention  where  two 
turrets  come  between  two  castella,  and  only  in  one  case 
again  does  he  show  two  turrets  between  two  casteUa  on 
his  maps  ;  the  others  are  all  single  ones.  Then  again 
"where  it  was  thought  surest"  he  measured  two  and 
found  the  distance  to  be  308  yards.  He  is  not  sure  in 
this  case  whether  he  is  measuring  between  two  turrets 
or  two  heaps  of  rubbish,  nor  does  he  state  between  which 
two  milecastles  they  were  situate.  He  neither  particu- 
larises the  two  in  nis  description,  nor  does  he  indicate 
them  on  his  maps.  From  this  one  measurement  he  con- 
cludes that  there  were  four  turrets  between  every  two 
castella. 

The  total  number  of  turrets  recorded  by  Horsley  either 
in  his  description  or  marked  on  his  maps  is  fifteen,  and 
to  these  must  be  added  six  others  recorded  since  his 
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time,  making  a  total  of  twenty-one.  Five  are  now  in 
existence. 

The  width  of  the  station  of  Segedunimi  in  the  line  of 
the  Wall  is  about  130  yards  ;  thence  it  is  1283  yards  to 
the  first  milecastle  ;  thus  Horsley  is  in  error  in  saving 
that  it  is  *•  within  less  than  three  furlongs  of  the  station. ' 
At  about  520  yards  short  of  this  milecastle,  Dr.  Bruce 
says,  "  while  digging  for  the  foundations  of  '  The  Grange,' 
the  remains  of  the  muriis  were  come  upon,  and  what  the 
workmen  called  a  cellar,  a  square  building,  probably  a 
turret."  If  this  "cellar  "  was  the  remains  of  a  turret,  it 
is  at  the  average  one-third  distance  from  the  milecastle. 
'This  is  No.  1  turret.  The  milecastle  is  marked  on  the 
ordnance  map. 

All  my  measurements,  except  where  mentioned  other- 
wise, are  scaled  from  the  six-inch  ordnance  map  and  are 
therefore  horizontal  measurements  ;  they  are  taken  along 
the  line  of  the  wall  and  the  sinuosities  where  they  occur 
are  measured  in  and  out. 

It  is  1404  yards  to  the  second  milecastle,  which  is 
marked  on  the  ordnance  map.  Horsley  says,  it  is  "  an 
English  measured  mile  and  half  a  furlong."  The  distance 
to  the  third  milecastle  is  1430  yards.  This  was  at  the 
head  of  Ouseburn  Bank,  but  is  not  marked  on  the  ord- 
nance map  ;  I  have,  however,  fixed  the  position  as  near 
as  I  could  from  the  descriptions  of  Dr.  Bruce.  Horsley 
says,  "  the  distance  between  these  two  is  exactly  the 
same  as  before.  There  are  also  in  this  part  of  the  track 
of  the  Wall  (I  mean  from  the  end  of  it  to  Ewsburn)  some 
ruinous  heaos,  which  may  probably  have  been  the  remains 
of  some  of  tne  smaller  exploratory  turrets,  that  have  been 
placed  all  the  way  upon  the  Wall.  But  these  ruins  are 
scarce  distinct  enough  to  be  relied  upon  ;''  perhaps  the 
one  at  "  The  Grange  "  was  one  of  these.  The  remaining 
distance  to  Pons  iElii  (Newcastle)  is  about  1700  yards. 
The  position  of  the  station  to  a  few  yards  is  uncertain. 

It  is  two  miles  from  Pons  -^lii  to  Condercum  (Benwell) 
and  there  have  been  two  milecastles,  but  no  traces  of 
them  are  now  left.     If  they  were  spaced  at  1500  yards, 
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commencing  at  Pons  ^lii,  it  would  leave  a  distance  of 
520  yards  from  the  second  milecastle  to  Condercum.  The 
first  milecastle  would  be  near  the  top  of  Elswick  Row, 
and  the  second  would  be  near  High  Gowlands,  which  is 
an  average  turret  distance  from  the  station. 

The  width  of  the  station  of  Cordercum  in  the  line  of 
the  Wall  is  about  125  yards.  The  first  milecastle  beyond 
the  station  is  not  marked  on  the  ordnance  map,  but  by- 
placing  it  at  a  two  turret  distance,  namely,  1080  yards,  it 
leaves  a  distance  of  1637  yards  to  the  second  milecastle, 
which  is  near  West  Denton  Hall  and  marked  on  the 
ordnance  map.  The  turret,  which  would  be  half  way 
between  Condercum  and  the  first  milecastle,  would  stand^ 
at  Ben  well  Bank  Top,  from  which  the  ground  falls  both 
ways.  Horsley  imagined  there  were  two  castella  between 
Condercum  and  West  Denton  Hall,  thus  making  eight 
milecastles  instead  of  seven  to  the  next  station,  and  that 
their  distance  apart  was  a  "constant  exact  measure"  of 
"six  and  three-quarter  furlongs."  They  are  all  more 
than  this,  and  one  is  nearly  seven  and  three-quarter  fur- 
longs. Horsley  says,  "  Over  against  West  Denton  Hall 
there  seemed  to  be  the  visible  remains  of  a  castellum,  and 
somewhat  like  the  ruins  of  a  turret,  not  very  far  from  it." 
This  is  No.  2  Turret  ;  it  is  not  marked  on  his  map,  and 
there  is  no  further  description.  I  have  placed  it  528 
yards  beyond  West  Denton  Hall  milecastle  ;  it  is  then 
1055  yards  to  the  third  milecastle  near  Chapel  House, 
and  1575  yards  further  to  the  fourth  milecastle,  which  is 
at  Newburn  Dene.  The  remains  of  the  north  gateway 
of  the  latter  are  to  be  seen  on  the  right-hand  of  the  road 
in  Dene  House  garden.  It  is  1700  yards  to  the  fifth 
milecastle,  which  is  at  Throckley  Bank  Top,  and  com- 
mands a  good  prospect.  Between  this  and  the  next  mile- 
castle a  turret  is  shown  on  Horsley's  map.  This  is  No.  3 
Turret ;  there  is  no  description  of  it,  and  there  is  nothing 
on  the  map  to  indicate  its  position,  except  that  it  is 
nearer  the  Throckley  milecastle  than  the  next,  which  was 
at  Heddon  on  the  Wall.  The  latter  milecastle  is  the 
sixth,  and  is  not  marked  on  the  ordnance  map,  but  I  have 
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placed  it  according  to  Dr.  Bruce's  description.  The  dis- 
tance is  1510  yards.  The  stones  have  been  used  in  the 
buildings  at  Heddon.  It  is  1530  yards  to  the  seventh 
milecastle,  which  is  just  beyond  Rudchester  Burn,  and 
before  coming  to  this  milecastle  there  was  a  turret.  This 
is  shown  on  Horsley's  map  directly  opposite  Houghton 
village  ;  its  position,  at  the  end  of  the  lane  leading  to 
Heddon  House,  is  520  yards  short  of  the  milecastle.  This 
is  No.  4  tm-ret.  To  the  station  of  Vindobala  from  the 
milecastle  it  is  875  yards,  and  if  the  width  of  the  station, 
120  yards,  is  added,  it  nearly  makes  an  average  two- 
turret  distance.  The  first  milecastle  beyond  Vindobala 
is  590  yards,  a  rather  longer  turret  distance  than  usual, 
but  the  advantage  is,  it  places  the  milecastle  on  the  top 
of  a  hill  with  a  view  in  both  directions.  Hut  ton  at 
Vindobala  says,  "I  have  all  along  inquired  for  turrets  ; 
but  might  as  well  have  inquired  among  the  stars." 

At  the  first  milecastle  beyond  Vindobala  the  Wall 
bends  to  the  left  straight  to  Eppie's  or  Round  Hill, 
where  it  bends  again  to  the  right ;  at  this  latter  bend 
Horsley's  map  shows  a  turret,  the  distance  being  590 
yards  ;  but  he  gives  no  description.  This  is  No.  5  turret. 
The  remaining  distance  to  the  second  milecastle,  which 
is  near  Whitcnester,  is  1040  yards,  a  two-turret  distance. 
This  milecastle  I  have  placea  according  to  Dr.  Bruce's 
description.     It  is  not  marked  on  the  ordnance  map. 

The  third  milecastle  is  on  Harlow  Hill  and  the  distance 
is  1630  yards.  It  is  marked  on  the  ordnance  map. 
Hutton  says,  "  On  the  highest  part  stood  a  milecastle, 
now  a  garden,  surrounded  by  a  rampart,  very  plain.  I 
was  shewn  a  large  ash  tree,  which  grew  upon  the 
very  Wall,  recently  blown  up  by  the  root,  and  now  rears 
up  like  a  round  pancake,  eignt  feet  high,  and  has  drawn 
after  it  a  ton  of  stones  from  the  Wall,  still  clinging  and 
interwoven  with  the  root.  A  brother  tree  stands  near  it, 
waiting  for  another  blast.  The  road  is  charming.  The 
traveller  views  it  two  miles  each  way.  It  appears  like  a 
white  ribbon  upon  a  green  ground." 

From  Newcastle  to  here,  and  for  several  miles  further. 
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Wade's  military  way  is  made  mostly  on  the  site  of  the 
Wall,  and  occasionally  the  foundation  stones  and  its  width 
can  be  seen  peeping  through  the  macadam. 

At  Harlow  Hill,  Horsley  says,  "  I  thought  I  saw  here- 
abouts the  ruins  of  two  turrets  ;  which,  according  to  the 
scheme  I  have  laid  down,  must  have  been  the  first  and 
third  east  from  the  castellum  at  Harlow  Hill."  Only  one 
of  these  turrets  is  marked  on  his  map.  He  does  not  say 
they  were  two  adjoining  turrets,  they  were  too  far  apart 
for  that,  and  they  were  not  far  enough  apart  to  be  the 
first  and  fourth.  I  am  of  opinion  he  saw  two  turrets 
here  and  that  they  were  at  equal  distances  from  the 
milecastles  and  from  each  other,  which  would  be  about 
540  yards.     They  are  numbers  6  and  7. 

The  fourth  milecastle  is  at  Whittledean,  and  is  marked 
on  the  ordnance  map  ;  the  distance  is  1520  yards.  The 
fifth  milecastle  is  not  marked  on  the  ordnance  map,  but 
I  have  shown  it  where  Dr.  Bruce  says  that  a  road  leads 
off'  to  a  farm  house  south  of  the  Wall,  on  the  site  of  the 
vallum  at  East  Wallhouses  ;  the  distance  is  1590  yards. 
The  sixth  milecastle  is  at  Piers  Gate,  it  is  marked  on  the 
ordnance  map,  and  the  distance  is  1583  yards.  From 
here  to  the  next  station,  which  is  Hunnum,  Horsley 
shows  three  milecastles  on  his  map,  but  there  is  only 
sufficient  distance  for  two.  Neither  of  them  are  marked 
on  the  ordnance  map,  but  one  was  at  Halton  Shields 
and  the  other  would  be  at  Down  Hill.  The  distance 
to  the  seventh  milecastle  at  Halton  Shields  is  1584 
yards.  The  eighth  turret  is  shown  on  Horsley's  map 
at  one  third  the  distance  west  of  the  sixth  milecastle, 
and  in  that  position  I  have  marked  it  on  the  ordnance 
map.  The  eighth  milecastle,  the  one  at  Down  Hill,  I 
have  placed  at  1540  yards  beyond  the  seventh,  and  that 
leaves  710  yards  to  Hunnum,  which  station  is  half-way 
in  this  instance,  between  two  milecastles.  The  distance 
to  the  first  milecastle  beyond  is  715  yards,  the  width 
of  the  station  being  176  yards.  The  first  milecastle  is 
not  marked  on  the  ordnance  map  but  its  position  is 
known,  and  a  furlong  beyond  it  Watling  Street  crosses 
the  WaU. 
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To  the  second  milecastle,  which  is  on  Whittington 
Fell  and  860  feet  above  sea  level,  it  is  1600  yards  ;  one 
furlong  farther  the  Wall  is  878  feet  above  sea  level.  A 
turret  is  shown  on  Horsley's  map  a  little  beyond  a  point 
directly  opposite  Portgate  farm,  which  places  it  at  the 
end  of  the  lane  leading  to  the  farm,  and  the  distance  is 
550  yards  short  of  the  milecastle.  This  is  number  9 
turret.  We  are  now  seventeen  miles  from  Newcastle  and 
the  ground  begins  to  fall  to  the  North  Tyne.  The  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  milecastles  are  marked  on  the  ordnance 
map,  and  their  distances  are  respectively  1598,  1590, 
and  1625  yards,  the  latter  is  at  Planetrees  farm. 

The  sixth  milecastle  is  near  the  North  Tyne,  it  is 
marked  on  the  ordnance  map  and  the  distance  is  1570 
yards.  Before  coming  to  this  milecastle  there  are  the 
visible  remains  of  a  turret  laid  bare  by  the  late  Mr.  John 
Clayton,  whose  family  own  the  estate  on  which  it 
stands.  It  is  known  as  the  "Brunton"  turret,  and 
stands  in  the  grounds  attached  to  the  residence  occupied 
by  Mrs.  Waddilove  {see  illustration^.  The  house  is  called 
Brunton  House  and  is  half-a-mile  from  the  George  inn  at 
Chollerford.     Permission  to  see  it  is  given  at  the  house. 

The  internal  dimensions  of  the  turret  are  twelve  feet 
nine  inches  by  eleven  feet  six  inches,  and  a  doorway 
stood  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  face,  part  of  the  jambs 
and  the  threshold  remain.  Dr.  Bruce,  in  his  handbook, 
says  "  The  turret  is  recessed  into  the  great  Wall  about 
four  feet.  The  Wall  which  forms  the  north  wall  of  the 
turret  is  standing  eleven  courses  high,  giving  an  elevation 
of  eight  feet  and  a  half  The  side  walls  of  the  turret 
are  two  feet  nine  inches  thick.  Its  south  wall  is  nearly 
four  feet  high.  Altogether  this  is  the  finest  specimen  of 
the  turret  that  we  shall  meet  with  in  our  peregrinations." 
This  turret  was  not  known  to  Horsley.  It  is  number  10 
turret.  Its  distance  east  of  the  sixth  milecastle  is  500 
yards,  and  the  remaining  distance  back  to  the  tifbh  is 
1070  yards.  If  there  had  been  four  turrets  for  every 
milecastle,  the  nearest  turrets  in  this  case  would  have 
been  314  and  628  yards  east  of  the  sixth  milecastle. 
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From  the  sixth  milecastle  it  is  340  yards  to  the  abut- 
ment of  the  bridge  which  crossed  the  North  Tyne,  and 
550  yards  to  the  east  gateway  of  the  station  of  Cilurnima. 
From  the  west  gateway  of  Cilurnum  to  the  first  milecastle 
beyond,  the  distance  is  983  yards,  and  if  the  width  of 
the  station,  which  is  137  yards,  be  added,  we  have  1120 
yards  from  the  east  gateway,  thus  making  a  double 
turret  distance.  Mrs.  Nathaniel  George  Cla3rton,  the 
present  owner,  resides  at  "The  Chesters,''  and  in  the 
park  directly  in  front  of  the  mansion  is  the  station. 

The  next  five-and- twenty  miles  are  full  of  treasured 
ruins  and  beautiful  scenery.  It  is  the  most  interesting 
stretch  of  the  Wall  country. 

The  first  milecastle  is  at  Walwick.  It  is  not  marked 
on  the  ordnance  map  but  its  site  is  known.  To  the  second 
milecastle  it  is  1617  yards,  and  between  the  two  Horsley 
shows  on  his  map  two  turrets,  but  does  not  mention  them 
in  his  description.  This  is  the  only  instance  where  two 
turrets  are  shown  on  his  map  without  a  milecastle 
intervening.  The  first  turret  is  shown  on  Horsley's  map 
more  than  twice  as  far  to  the  west  of  the  Hall  at  Walwick, 
than  the  Hall  is  shown  to  the  west  of  the  milecastle. 
The  Hall  scales  170  yards  to  the  west  of  the  milecastle 
on  the  ordnance  map,  and  a  little  more  than  twice  this 
distance  added  to  it  makes  the  total  about  530  yards. 
This  is  nimiber  1 1  turret. 

The  second  turret  at  Walwick  shown  on  Horsley's  map 
is  near  Tower  Taye.  Tower  Taye  is  a  building  on  the 
line  of  the  Wall,  250  yards  east  of  the  second  milecastle. 
The  turret  is  shown  on  Horsley's  map  rather  more  to  the 
east  of  Tower  Taye  than  Tower  Taye  is  shown  to  the 
east  of  the  milecastle,  say  about  40  yards  more,  thus 
making  the  turret  290  yards  east  of  Tower  Taye,  which, 
if  added  to  the  distance  Tower  Taye  is  east  of  the  mile- 
castle, makes  a  total  of  540  yards.  This  is  number  12 
turret.  If  the  whole  distance  between  the  two  milecastles 
is  divided  into  three  spaces,  each  space  would  be  539 
yards.  The  drawing  on  Horsley's  map  of  the  portion 
near  Tower  Taye,  appears  to  be  on  a  rather  smaller  scale 
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than  the  rest  of  the  map.  Dr.  Budge  says,  in  his  book  on 
the  Roman  Antiquities  at  Chester s,  when  mentioning  the 
turrets,  that  "  Gordon  first  noticed  the  remains  of  five  of 
these  between  Tower  Taye  and  Walwick  Town."  I  think 
Gordon  must  have  been  taking  heaps  of  fallen  wallstones 
for  turrets,  and  did  not  trouble  to  excavate  them.  It  is 
worth  mentioning,  however,  that  if  the  three  spaces  of 
the  two  turret  division  are  each  divided  by  another  turret 
it  would  make  five  turrets  to  every  milecastle.  Gordon 
may  have  seen  three  including  Black  Carts  turret.  Is 
five  an  error  ?  Remains  of  the  second  milecastle  are  to 
be  seen. 

To  the  third  milecastle,  which  is  on  Limestone  Bank,  it 
is  1575  yards,  and  at  exactly  one-third  of  the  distance, 
i.e.,  525  yards,  we  come  to  the  remains  of  the  "Black 
Carts  "  turret.  It  is  marked  on  the  ordnance  map  and  on 
Horsley's  map.  This  is  the  turret  which  first  suggested 
to  me  that  there  had  only  been  two  to  every  milecastle. 
Dr.  Bruce  says,  "  In  the  course  of  clearing  the  southern 
face  of  the  Wall  at  this  point  a  tiu:ret  was  laid  bare  in 
1873  by  the  late  Mr.  Clayton,  the  proprietor  of  the  farm. 
Its  area  is  eleven  feet  ten  inches  by  eleven  feet  four  inches, 
inside  measurement.  As  it  was  the  only  one  then  ex- 
plored its  discovery  was  a  matter  of  real  interest.  Like 
the  turret  at  Brunton  it  is  let  into  the  Wall,  but  the  Wall 
for  a  short  distance  on  each  side  of  it  is  made  thicker 
than  usual.  The  front  wall  of  the  turret  is  nearly  gone, 
only  its  base  course  remaining,  but  the  Wall  at  its  back 
is  fourteen  courses  high.  In  the  south  front  is  a  doorway 
three  feet  wide."  This  turret  and  the  one  at  Brunton 
form  a  pair,  for  one  is  to  the  east,  and  the  other  is  to  the 
west  of  their  nearest  milecastle.  The  evenness  of  the 
country  over  which  the  Wall  passes  here  has,  no  doubt, 
allowed  for  the  regular  spacing  of  the  turrets.  Black 
Carts  Turret  is  number  13. 

The  fourth  milecastle  is  marked  on  the  ordnance  map, 
and  is  near  Carrawbrough  ;  the  distance  is  1520  yards. 
To  the  station  of  Procolitia  it  is  only  210  yards  further, 
a  very  unusual  distance.     If  this  milecastle  had  been 
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omitted,  the  distance  from  the  third  milecastle  to  the 
station  would  have  been  1750  yards.  It  would  have 
been  a  long  distance,  but  there  are  milecastles  further 
apart.  Procolitia  is  three-and-a-half  miles  from  Cilumum 
and  twenty-five  miles  from  Newcastle. 

The  first  milecastle  from  Procolitia  is  1400  yards  dis- 
tant, the  width  of  the  station  is  118  yards,  and  the  total 
distance  from  the  last  milecastle,  including  the  width  of 
the  station,  is  1728  yards.  All  the  milecastles  are  marked 
on  the  ordnance  map  from  here,  until  we  arrive  at  the 
third  beyond  Birdoswald,  except  one  near  Magna,  and, 
perhaps,  an  undiscovered  one  at  -^sica. 

The  second  milecastle  is  1620  yards  away,  near  to  a 
house  called  "  Shield  on  the  Wall,"  which  stands  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  ditch  of  the  Vallum.  The  remains  of 
both  gateways  exist,  and  part  of  the  side  walls.  It  is  the 
first  of  importance  in  the  course  of  the  Wall  so  far. 

The  distance  to  the  third  milecastle  is  967  yards.  It 
is  evidently  in  the  place  of  a  turret,  as  it  is  only  533 
yards  farther  to  the  fourth  milecastle.  It  is  plac^  in  a 
depression,  along  the  line  of  the  wall,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  basaltic  region,  twenty-seven  miles  from 
Newcastle.  Wade's  military  road,  the  Vallum,  and  the 
Wall  now  part  company  ;  the  Wall  takes  to  the  crags  on 
the  right,  the  Vallum  the  low  ground  to  the  south,  and 
the  road  to  the  south  of  the  Vallum. 

Button  considered  the  Vallum  to  be  the  work  of 
Agricola  and  Hadrian,  and  the  Wall  to  be  Severus's  work. 
He  says,  "At  the  twenty-sixth  milestone,  the  General 
and  the  Emperor  are  seen  in  formidable  beauty,  while 
Severus  is  rather  sinking,  yet  noble.  Upon  the  hill, 
twenty-six-and-a-half  miles,  all  the  mounds  and  trenches 
appear  in  strong  lines.  At  the  twenty -seventh  milestone 
the  two  appear  in  bold  and  noble  characters.  But  now  I 
must  quit  this  beautiful  road,  and  the  more  beautiful 
scenes  of  cultivation,  and  enter  upon  the  rude  of  Nature 
and  the  wreck  of  Antiquity,  for  this  grand  military  way 
bears  to  the  left  and  the  Wall  to  the  right." 

The  fifth  milecastle  is  on  Sewing  Snields  Crags,  and 
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the  distance  is  1375  yards.  The  sixth  is  on  King's  Hill, 
beyond  Busy  Gap,  and  the  distance  is  1420  yards.  From 
the  sixth  milecastle  it  is  920  yards  to  the  station  of 
Borcovicus  at  Housesteads.  In  the  middle  of  this  latter 
distance  on  Horsley's  map  there  is  shown  to  be  a  turret, 
which  I  take  to  be  the  one  which  he  describes  thus  : 
"  There  is  a  turret  near  Busy  Gap,  the  distance  of  which 
from  the  nearest  castellum  is,  I  find,  just  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  interval  between  the  castella."  On  Horsley's  map 
the  turret  is  marked  in  the  middle  of  a  curve  of  the  Wall, 
with  the  concave  side  facing  the  south,  and  when  the 
turret  is  placed  in  the  same  position  in  the  curve  on  the 
ordnance  map,  it  is  just  half-way  (460  yards)  between  the 
milecastle  and  Borcovicus.  It  is  situate  on  Kennel  Crags. 
This  is  number  14  Turret. 

The  remains  at  Borcovicus  are  extensive.  The  first 
sight  of  them  is  thrilling,  and  they  are  a  delight  to  the 
antiquary.  The  station  stands  (with  its  longest  dimension 
205  yards  in  the  line  of  the  wall)  at  the  edge  of  the  crags, 
and  to  the  west  of  the  Knag  Burn  valley.  It  coinmands 
a  wide  range  of  the  surrounding  country. 

The  distance  to  the  first  milecastle  beyond  Borcovicus 
is  435  yards.  It  is  the  best  preserved  of  any  on  the  Wall. 
The  second  milecastle  is  at  Hotbank,  and  the  distance 
over  Cuddy's  Crags  and  Hotbank  Craffs  is  1560  yards. 
The  third  milecastle  is  at  Castle  Nick,  across  Milking 
Gap,  the  outlet  of  Crag  Lough,  and  over  Highshield 
Crags,  known  as  Steel  Rig.  The  distance  is  1470  yards. 
To  the  fourth  milecastle  you  pass  Cat  Stairs,  go  over  Peel 
Crags  and  across  Peel  6ap  to  the  slope  of  Winshields. 
The  distance  is  1750  yards.  Over  Winshields,  across 
Lodham  Slack,  and  then  another  hill  (1054  feet),  it  is  1800 
yards  to  the  fifth  milecastle.  The  suromit  of  the  Wall  is 
on  Winshields  ;  it  is  1230  feet  above  sea  level.  The  Wall 
and  the  Vallum  are  at  their  widest  distance  apart  at  Win- 
shields Farm,  which  is  three-and-three-quarter  furlongs. 
Cawfields  milecastle  is  the  sixth,  and  you  pass  Bogle 
Hole,  Caw  Gap,  and  Thorney  Doors,  and  go  over  Cawfield 
Crags  to  it.     The  distance  is  1680  yards. 
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At  Caw  Gap,  the  Wall  makes  a  considerable  rounded 
projection  southwards,  because  of  the  crags  sloping  back 
into  the  gap.  This  projection  is  shown  on  Horsley's  map, 
and  a  turret  is  marked  a  little  to  the  west  of  it.  If 
this  turret  is  placed  in  the  same  position,  past  Caw  Gap, 
on  the  ordnance  map,  the  distance  is  found  to  be  560 
yards  from  the  fiflh  milecastle.  The  centre  of  Caw  Gap 
is  400  yards  west  of  the  milecastle.  This  is  number  15 
Turret. 

The  seventh  milecastle  is  marked  on  the  ordnance  map 
1000  yards  from  the  one  at  Cawfields,  and  Halt  whistle 
Burn  crosses  the  Wall  in  the  middle  of  the  distance. 
Mr.  J.  Pattison  Gibson  says  of  this  milecastle  :  "  There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  building  to  the  east  of  -^ica, 
taken  by  Maclauchlan  and  Bruce  for  a  milecastle,  is  a 
comparatively  modern  erection,  and  that  the  milecastle  it 
was  supposed  to  represent  must  be  sought  for  in  or  close 
to  the  shallow  defile  just  to  the  west  of  iEsica." 

To  the  station  of  2Esica  the  distance  is  380  yards,  its 
width  is  130  yards,  and  the  modem  name  is  Great 
Chesters. 

The  first  milecastle  past  iEsica  is  near  Allolee  farm, 
beyond  Cockmount  Hill,  and  the  distance  is  1566  yards. 
We  are  now  at  the  beginning  of  that  part  of  the  Wall 
which  crosses  the  Nine  Nicks  of  Thirlwall  ;  a  succession 
of  gaps  in  the  basaltic  crags.  Within  recent  years  a 
series  of  turrets  have  been  discovered  along  these  crags 
and  excavated  by  the  Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson,  of  Hexham,  conducted  the  excavations 
as  member  of  the  Council  and  on  behalf  of  the  Roman 
Wall  Excavation  Committea  The  turrets  are  at  rather 
irregular  distances,  but  this  is  a  result  of  the  winding 
course  of  the  Wall  over  the  crags  and  round  the  gaps  ; 
they  are  placed  on  the  flanks  of  the  hills  adjoining  the 
gaps,  and  are  as  near  to  an  average  turret  distance  as 
they  conveniently  can  be.  If  they  were  placed  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  gaps  from  where  they  are,  they  would 
be  still  more  irregular,  and  they  would  be  of  no  use  as 
watch  or  beacon  towers  if  they  were  placed  in  the  gaps. 
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They  appear  to  have  been  placed  in  the  most  favourable 
positions  for  sighting  and  signalling  to  the  milecastles. 

There  were  four  turrets  on  the  Thirlwall  Crags  ;  one  of 
them,  the  most  westerly,  has  disappeared  through 
quarrying  operations. 

From  AUolee  milecastle  to  Walltown  milecastle,  which 
is  the  second,  the  distance  is  1452  yards,  and  two  of  the 
four  turrets  come  between  them ;  tney  are  nearly  equally 
distant  from  the  milecastle  which  lies  nearest  to  each  of 
them,  but  are  rather  nearer  towards  each  other.  From 
Allolee  milecastle  to  the  first  turret  the  distance  is  520 
yards,  it  has  not  yet  been  explored  ;  thence  it  is  410  yards 
to  the  next  turret,  which  is  on  Mucklebank,  overlooking 
Walltown  defile,  and  then  522  yards  to  Walltown  mile- 
castle. The  two  nearly  equal  distances  are  nearly  the 
same  as  the  "  Black  Carts  "  turret  distance,  which  is  525 
yards.  The  distance  between  the  milecastles  is  less  here 
than  at  Black  Carts  farm,  and  this  consequently  places 
the  two  turrets  nearer  to  each  other.  These  turrets  are 
numbers  16  and  17.  The  Mucklebank  turret  is  situate 
in  a  corner,  where  the  wall  makes  a  right-angled  bend  to 
the  south  to  cross  the  Walltown  gap,  and  is  shown  in 
the  illustration. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson  says  :  "  The  internal  dimensions  of 
the  turret  (Mucklebank)  were  about  eleven  feet  square, 
the  thickness  of  the  south  and  east  walls  about  three 
feet.  The  north  and  west  walls  of  the  turret  were  por- 
tions of  the  great  Wall  itself  (here  about  six  feet  thick), 
into  which  the  turret  was  recessed  to  a  depth  of  fourteen 
inches.  There  is  a  plinth  on  the  east  interior  wall  only, 
about  eight  inches  high,  and  projecting  four  inches  from 
the  Wall.  The  highest  portion  of  turret  wall  measured 
about  six  feet  in  height,  and  was  composed  of  courses  of 
squared  stone,  the  walls  being  built  in  the  same  fashion 
as  the  great  Wall,  with  outer  and  inner  faces  of  squared 
stones,  the  core  being  filled  in  with  grouted  rubble." 

The  remaining  two  turrets  come  between  the  Walltown 
milecastle  and  the  third  milecastle,  which  is  near  the 
station  of  Magna,  at  the  termination  of  the  craga     The 
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latter  milecastle  has  disappeared,  and  its  position  is  not 
marked  on  the  ordnance  map,  but  I  have  been  informed  of 
its  exact  position  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson,  and  I  have  marked 
it  on  the  ordnance  map.  It  is  shown  on  General  Wade's 
map,  made  in  1748,  for  the  construction  of  his  military 
way.  Mr.  Gibson  has  a  copy  of  this  rare  map.  Horsley 
also  shows  it  in  the  same  position  on  his  map.  If  this 
milecastle  had  been  placed  in  position  according  to 
distance,  it  would  have  stood  350  yards  more  to  the  west, 
because  the  distance  from  its  reputed  position  to  the  next 
milecastle,  which  is  the  first  trom  Magna,  and  near  Chapel 
House,  is  2000  yards,  and  the  longest  of  any  on  the  Wall; 
whilst  its  distance  from  the  Walltown  milecastle  is  only 
1 222  yards.  Magna  at  Carvoran  is  south  of  the  vallum 
and  300  yards  south-west  of  the  milecastle. 

The  distance  of  the  first  turret  is  412  yards  from 
Walltown  milecastle.  It  is  shown  on  Horsley 's  map,  and 
was  found  and  partly  excavated  by  Mr.  William  Tailford 
(the  late  Mr.  John  Clayton's  excavator),  in  1883.  From 
this  turret  to  the  position  of  the  second  turret  the, 
distance  is  578  yards.  The  basaltic  crag  upon  which  it 
stood  has  been  quarried  away.  Dr.  Bruce  says  :  "  For 
some  time  past  the  Nine  Nicks  of  Thirlwall  have  been 
specially  interesting  to  the  students  of  the  Roman  Wall. 
In  the  autumn  of  1883  a  turret  was  discovered  and  laid 
bare  on  the  westernmost  height  of  these  crags.  It  was, 
like  the  others  we  have  seen,  let  in  to  the  Wall  to  the 
extent  of  between  two  and  three  feet.  Its  interior  area 
was  thirteen  feet  by  about  twelve  feet.  The  Wall  which 
formed  the  north  wall  of  the  turret  was  nine  courses  of 
stone  high.  Its  north-west  corner  was  damaged  when 
the  writer's  attention  was  first  called  to  it  ;  the  quarry- 
men  having  removed  the  foundation  of  this  part  of  it, 
some  stones  had  fallen.  This  turret  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Wall  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Greenhead 
Quarry  Company  during  their  quarrying  operations, 
though  a  hope  was  expressed  that  the  turret  would  be 
preserved.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  priceless  memo- 
rial   of  our   country's    early   history    has   been   utterly 
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destroyed.  The  discovery  of  this  turret  led  to  the  enquiry 
as  to  whether  there  might  not  be  some  others  to  the  east 
of  it." 

Thence  to  Magna  milecastle  the  distance  is  232  yards. 
The  shortness  of  this  distance  is  due  to  the  milecastle,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  having  been  placed  without  Con- 
sideration for  the  understood  milecastle  distance.  If  the 
turret  had  been  placed  further  away  to  the  east  it  would 
not  have  been  seen  from  the  milecastle.  It  was  532  yards 
from  the  north-east  corner  ol  Magna.  These  turrets  are 
numbers  18  and  19. 

Between  Magna  and  the  first  milecastle,  which  is  near 
Chapel  House  and  Foultown,  the  Wall  is  crossed  by  the 
Tipalt  river  about  half-way,  and  at  Foultown  it  is  crossed 
by  a  stream  which  runs  north,  then  east  into  the  Tipalt 
at  Longbyre.  On  Horsley's  map  this  stream  is  shown  as 
a  full -sized  river  running  west  after  crossing  the  Wall, 
and  emptying  itself  into  the  river  Irthing  at  Gilsland, 
and  is  named  the  Poucherling  river.  Unless  this  stream 
has  been  diverted,  it  is  wrongly  placed  on  the  map. 
The  river  Tipalt  runs  into  the  South  Tyne  near  Halt- 
whistle,  and  the  river  Irthing  runs  into  the  Eden  near 
Little  Corby  ;  the  dividing  line  of  the  drainage  areas 
passes  through  Gap  near  Gilsland. 

To  the  second  milecastle  the  distance  is  1640  yards. 
It  is  in  Cumberland  ;  the  boundary  is  at  Poltross  Burn, 
close  to  the  milecastle,  which  is  known  as  the  King's 
Stables.  The  third  milecastle  is  1550  yards  further,  and 
just  across  the  river  Irthing.  It  stands  at  the  top  of  a 
steep  bank,  with  the  river  at  the  foot.  Hutton  calls  it  a 
mountain,  and  Warburton  a  precipice,  forty  yards  high. 
Its  position  is  now  in  danger  from  the  denudation  of  the 
bank,  but  when  it  was  built  it  would  be  at  a  safe  distance 
from  it.  The  eastern  abutment  of  the  bridge  which 
crossed  the  river  in  the  line  of  the  Wall  has  been  found 
sixty  yards  away  back  from  the  present  edge  of  the  river, 
which  is  an  indication  of  how  far  the  river  has  worn  its 
way  into  the  bank  on  the  other  side. 

To  the   station   of    Amboglanna   at   Birdoswald   the 
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distance  is  474  yards  and  its  width  is  about  1 35  yards. 
It  was  garrisoned  by  the  first  cohort  of  Dacians,  styled 
the  ^lian. 

To  the  first  inilecastle  the  distance  is  910  yards. 
Button  says  :  "  Upon  the  common  called  Midgham  Foot, 
a  little  beyond  the  favourite  premises  of  Birdoswald,  the 
Wall  had  been  recently  taken  down,  and  lies  in  heaps,  as 
if  the  country  could  not  produce  one  soul  to  protect 
Antiquity.  Agricola  and  Hadrian  lie  one  hundred  yards 
on  my  left.  I  thought  I  observed  the  foundation  of  a 
turret,  Vmt  am  not  certain  ;  I  saw,  however,  forty  yards 
of  facing  stones  from  five  to  seven  courses  high.'* 
Dr.  Bruce  also  says  :  "  We  now  follow  the  Wall  westward 
from  Birdoswald.  The  Wall  for  a  short  distance  is  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation.  It  is  seven  feet  six  ijiches 
thick.  Its  south  front  is  the  best.  Some  portions  of  it 
however,  are  beginning  to  exhibit  signs  of  decrepitude 
and  decay.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Wall,  in  the  second 
field  from  the  station,  are  the  feeble  remains  of  a  turret. 
When  the  first  edition  of  this  book  was  published,  they 
were  the  only  traces  of  a  turret  on  the  whole  line  of  the 
Wall."  Hodgson  writing  of  it  says  :  "In  1833,  I  saw  a 
turret  opened  about  300  yards  west  of  Birdoswald,  the 
walls  of  which  were  standing  to  the  height  of  six  courses 
of  stones,  and  thirty-four  inches  thick  ;  the  doorway  on 
the  south  ;  and  the  internal  area  thirteen  feet  square  ; 
all  of  it  in  1837  was  taken  away."  This  is  number  20 
turret.  It  is  not  marked  on  the  ordnance  map  nor  on 
Horsley's  map.  If  it  stood  525  yards  back  from  the  mile- 
castle,  it  would  be  in  the  position  in  the  field  indicated, 
and  would  be  385  yards  from  the  station.  If  the  latter 
distance  is  added  to  the  width  of  the  station  the  turret 
would  then  be  520  yards  from  the  eastern  wall.  Ambog- 
lanna  and  Cilurnum  are  very  similar  stations  ;  they  had 
both  six  gateways,  one  each  on  the  north  and  south  and 
two  each  on  the  east  and  west  sides.  Their  widths  are 
very  near  the  same,  and  the  distance  of  the  fii'st  mile- 
castle  westwards  of  Amboglanna  is  nearly  the  same 
as  the  distance  of  the  first  milecastle  westwards  of 
Cilurnum, 
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The  second  milecastle  is  near  Wall  Bowers  and 
Gombcraff  Wood.  It  is  marked  on  the  ordnance  map 
and  the  distance  is  1600  yards,  thence  to  the  third  mile- 
castle from  Birdoswald  past  Bankshead  to  Pike  Hill 
the  distance  being  1920  yards.  This  is  the  second 
longest  milecastle  distance  along  the  Wall. 

The  remains  of  the  Wall  beyond  are  not  sufficient  to 
give  any  clue  as  to  the  position  of  the  turrets,  and  the 
sites  of  the  milecastles  are  hardly  known.  Horsley  shows 
only  one  more  turret  on  his  map.  The  site  of  it  is  far 
away  on  the  shore  of  Solway  Firth,  at  Kirklands  near 
Bowness,  the  last  station  on  the  Wall.  The  last  milecastle 
but  one  was  visible  when  Horsley  wrote  his  Britannia 
Rom-ana,  and  the  turret  is  shown  beyond  at  one-third  of 
the  distance  to  the  last  milecastle.  This  is  number  21 
turret. 

My  conclusion  is  that  each  milecastle  had  two  turrets 
belonging  to  it,  for  looking  out  and  signalling  purposes, 
one  on  each  side,  and  that  they  were  placea  at  such  a 
distance  as  was  most  convenient  and  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  Where  the  ground  was  even  they  would  be  at 
regular  distances  from  the  milecastles,  and  average  about 
500  yards  apart  ;  where  the  ground  was  rugged  and  the 
country  uneven,  the  most  suitable  sites  would  be  chosen, 
without  strict  regard  for  regularity  of  distance. 

I  here  acknowledge  my  obligation  to  Mr.  Robert  Blair, 
F.S.  A.,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  also  editor  of  the  fourth 
edition  of  Dr.  Bruce's  Handbook  to  the  Roman  Wall,  for 
kindly  permitting  me  to  reproduce  the  Mucklebank 
turret  illustration  from  Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson's  paper  in  the 
xxiv.  volume  of  ArchcBologia  ^liana,  and  for  sending  me 
the  electrotype. 
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R.   T.   GASKIN. 
(See  Antiquary,  Part  v.,  Page  627). 


HFTER  seven  years  of  trouble  and  hardship  endured 
in  times  of  civil  strife  wherein  he  had  borne  a  part, 
Sir  Hugh  Cholmley  in  1652  had  the  satisfaction 
of  gathering  his  family  around  him  in  their  Whitby  home. 
Here  they  enjoyed  a  season  of  peaceful  retirement  until 
1654,  when  tne  marriage  of  a  daughter  in  London  called 
them  from  the  place  so  dear  to  them,  but  in  which  they 
were  not  destined  to  meet  again.  Business  having  brought 
Sir  Hugh  into  Yorkshire,  he  was  at  Whitby  when  news 
came  to  him  of  Lady  Cholmley 's  death.  His  grief  was 
very  great.  Unable  to  bear  tne  sight  of  places  where  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  her  beloved  company,  he  left 
Whitby  and  took  up  his  abode  with  his  wife's  relations, 
where  for  the  most  part  he  passed  the  brief  remainder  of 
his  days,  which  came  to  then:  close  in  the  year  1657. 

It  was  after  Lady  Cholmley  s  death  that  Sir  Hugh  set 
himself  to  write  an  account  of  his  family,  with  the  story 
of  his  own  life.*     The  preface  is  noteworthy. 

To  my  dearly-beloved  sons  William  and  Hugh  Cholmley.  I  dedicate 
this  ensuing  discourse  to  you  two,  first  in  respect  you  may  by  nature 
claim  an  interest  in  and  title  to  it ;  secondly  in  that  I  was  first  and 
chiefly  moved  to  this  work  by  the  love  I  bore  to  your  indulgent 
mother,  my  dear  wife.  For,  being  desirous  to  embalm  her  great 
virtues  and  perfections  to  future  ages,  I  consider  it  would  not  be  so 
proper,  nor  so  much  for  her  honour  to  speak  of  her  singly  and  not  to 

•  I%e  Memoir  of  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley^  Knt.  and  Bart.,  addressed  to  his  two  sons  : 
in  which  he  gives  some  account  of  his  Family  and  the  Distresses  they  underwent  in 
the  Civil  Wars,  and  how  far  he  himself  was  engaged  in  them.  Taken  from  an 
original  manuscript  in  his  own  handwriting  now  in  possession  of  Nathaniel  Cholm- 
ley, of  Whitby  and  Howsham,  in  the  County  of  York,  Esq     MDCCLXVII. 
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bring  her  in  her  proper  range  and  place  with  those  preceding  women, 
mothers  of  families  [among  which  she  will  be  found  a  prime  flower  in 
the  garland]  which,  as  I  conceived  could  not  be  done  without  mention- 
ing their  husbands  who,  in  respect  of  their  sex,  may  not  only  claim  to 
have  the  greatest  honour  and  reverence  ascribed  to  them,  but  com- 
monly are  the  principal  actors  in  the  scene.  I  resolved  therefore  to 
make  them  the  chief  subjects  of  my  discourse,  and  to  begin  with  our 
ancestors  since  their  planting  in  Yorkshire,  not  only  mentioning  their 
births,  matches,  fortunes,  and  times  of  their  deaths,  which  may  be 
useful  for  pedigrees  and  evidences  of  titles,  but  also  describing  and 
deportraiting  their  persons,  conditions  and  humours.  This  may  be 
thought  a  work  more  proper  for  another  than  myself  in  respect  that 
what  tends  to  their  praise  may  be  conjectured  to  be  spoken  out  of 
vain  glory,  whilst  in  doing  the  contrary  I  may  be  likened  to  birds 
which  defile  their  own  nests,  and  to  cast  dust  in  the  face  of  my 
ancestors.  Yet  in  regard  that  no  other  can  say  so  much  on  the  subject 
as  myself  I  can  take  the  confidence  to  prove  in  this  work  and  the 
rather  because  it  is  not  to  be  published,  as  I  intend  it  only  for  you  my 
children  and  such  as  may  descend  from  you. 

And  I  would  have  you  understand  that  in  doing  this  I  desire  to 
forget  my  relations,  and  to  perform  the  duty  of  an  historian,  which  is 
to  express  all  things  with  as  much  truth  and  clearness  as  may  be.  If 
I  be  plain  in  describing  their  virtues  or  their  imperfections  it  is  that 
you  and  your  succeeding  posterity  may  imitate  the  good  and  avoid  the 
ill.  That  so  you  may  all  do  shall  be  the  hearty  and  utmost  prayer  of 
your  indulgent  Father. 


The  Cholmleys  of  Whitby. 

Between  the  pretty  village  of  Thornton  and  the  ancient 
town  of  Pickering,  in  the  North  Riding  of  the  county  of 
York,  there  was  m  the  sixteenth  century  a  place  called 
Roxby .  Two  hundred  years  ago  it  was  falling  into  decay  ; 
if  the  name  still  lives  it  is  all  of  it  that  remains. 

This  is  the  place  where  the  Cholmlejrs  settled  shortly 
after  their  firat  coming  out  of  Cheshire.  Sir  Richara, 
elder  son  of  John  Cholmley,  of  that  county,  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  the  Tower  of  London  in  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  VIII.,  dying  without  issue  was  succeeded  in  the 
inheritance  by  his  brother.  Sir  Roger.  Sir  Roger  was 
knighted  by  King  Henry  VIII.  on  the  occasion  of  an 
expedition  into  Scotland  when  the  English  had  a  great 
victory.     He  died  in  1538,  and  the  inheritance  fell  to  his 
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eldest  son,  Richard,  who  made  Eoxby  his  principal  seat. 
He  was  known  in  his  day  as  the  Great  Slack  Knight  of 
the  North  ;  he  was  King's  oflScer,  Constable  of  the  Castle, 
Master  of  the  Forest  and  Park  of  Pickering,  and  entitled 
to  receive  from  every  firehouse  in  Norton  and  Newton  one 
hen  yearly  to  be  delivered  unto  him  betwixt  Christmas 
and  Shrovetide.  The  other  children  of  Sir  Roger  were  : 
"John,  slain  in  the  flower  of  his  youth  ;  Anne,  married 
to  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  with  whom  he  had  but  six 
hundred  marks  in  portion,  which  then  accounted  a  great 
sum,  and  Margaret,  married  to  Heniy  Gascoigne,  of  Sed- 
berg,  near  to  Ilichmond,  a  great  family  in  those  days." 

Sir  Roger's  successor,  Richard,  is  pictured  for  us  by  his 
descendant  Sir  Hugh  as  a  man  goodly  to  look  to,  "a 
proper  man  :  tall  of  stature,  bold  and  stout,  his  hair  and 
his  eyes  black  ;  a  great  improver  of  his  estate  which 
might  have  prospered  better  with  his  posterity  had  he 
not  been  extravagantly  given  to  the  love  of  w^omen. 

"  He  lived  in  great  port,  having  a  very  great  family 
with  about  fifty  or  sixty  men-servants  about  his  house. 
And  I  have  been  told  by  some  who  knew  the  truth  that 
when  there  had  been  twenty-four  pieces  of  beef  put  in  a 
inorning  into  the  pot,  sometimes  not  one  would  be  left  for 
his  own  dinner.  For  in  those  times  the  idle  serving-men 
Were  accustomed  to  have  their  breakfast,  and  with  such 
liberty  that  they  would  go  into  the  kitchen,  and,  striking 
a  dagffer  into  the  pot,  take  out  the  beef  w^ithout  the 
<^ok  8  leave  or  privity.  Yet  he  would  laugh  at  this  rather 
than  be  displeased,  saying,  '  What !  would  the  rogues  not 
^eave  me  one  piece  for  my  own  dinner  V  " 

Sir  Richard  raised  a  force  in  his  own  neighbourhood 

^^d  did  valiant  work  at  Musselburg  fight,  for  which  hp 

jas  knighted  by  KW  Edward  VI.     "  For  the  pressing 

^*  men,    Sir  Hugh  tells  us,  "  was  not  as  since  used,  but 

«e  king  wrote  to  persons  of  power  and  quality  in  the 

^ertake  to  raise  for  him  on  such  an  expedition,  and 

^v^rdmg  to  an  indenture  drawn  between  the  king  and 

"  the  person  that  undertook  to  carry  the  men  U>  the 
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place  of  rendezvous,  and  the  king  to  entertain  them.  To 
this  purpose  I  have  seen  many  mdentures  between  the 
king  and  some  Yorkshbe  gentlemen,  amongst  whom  the 
Cholmleys." 

Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery  in  1539  the 
lands  of  which  the  monks  of  Whitby  had  been  despoiled 
came  into  possession  of  the  Crown.  In  the  fourth  year 
of  King  Edward  VI.  they  were  granted  to  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  ;  the  year  after  they  were  made  over  to  Sir 
Edward  Yorke,  who,  by  an  indenture  bearing  date  July  2, 
1  and  2  Philip  and  Mary,  1555,  conveyed  them  to  this 
great  Black  Knight  of  the  North,  Sir  Richard  Cholmley. 
it  was  no  small  purchase  that  Sir  Richard  made  ;  four 
hundred  houses,  two  hundred  gardens,  two  water  mills, 
one  windmill,  ten  thousand  acres  of  meadow,  ten  thousand 
acres  of  pasture,  were  included  in  the  bargain,  as  well  as 
that  which  was  beyond  price,  although  not  sufficiently 
valued  then,  the  noble  abbey  church  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Hylde,  still  erect  in  its  undecayed  beauty. 

Sir  Richard's  first  wife  was  a  Gonyers  ;  after  her  death 
he  married  Katherine,  daughter  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Cum- 
berland, and  widow  of  John,  Lord  Scroope,  of  Bolton. 
Several  of  his  children  were  married  into  the  notable 
families  of  the  district  :  Margaret,  to  Strangways,  lord  of 
Sneaton  ;  Jane,  to  Ralph  Salvin,  of  Newbegin,  owner  of 
Egton  lordship  ;  and  Elizabeth,  to  Sir  Roger  Beckwith, 
knight. 

A  strong-willed  man,  Sir  Richard  could  shew  himself  a 
gentle  one.  He  wished  his  daughter,  Katherine,  to  marry 
the  Lord  Lumley  ;  the  treaty  was  made  ;  one  thousand 

Sounds,  part  of  the  dowry,  was  paid  ;  the  wedding-day 
ad  come,  when  the  young  lady  fell  on  her  knees  before 
her  father,  and,  with  tears,  besought  him  not  to  force  her 
into  that  union.  "  I  would  rather,"  she  said,  "be  carried 
to  my  grave  than  be  married  to  that  lord  whom  I  cannot 
love."  Her  father  was  greatly  moved.  "  Rather  than 
marry  thee  against  thy  liking,"  he  said,  "  I  will  lose  my 
money."  The  match  was  broken  off.  The  true  cause  of 
the  maiden's  trouble  was  her  love  for  one  named  Ditton, 
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a  gentleman,  but  a  younger  son,  who,  after  a  custom  of 
the  times,  was  servant  to  Sir  Richard,  and  taught  his 
daughter  to  play  and  sing.  In  the  end  the  pair  were 
married,  Sir  Richard  yielding  when  he  found  that  to  pre- 
vent would  trouble  him  more  than  to  consent. 

Sir  Richard  did  not  make  Whitby  his  place  of  abode  ; 
he  still  had  his  home  at  Roxby,  where  he  lived  in  the  old 
world  style  already  mentioned.  When  he  journeyed  to 
London,  Sir  Hugh  tells  us,  he  was  "  never  attended  by 
fewer  than  thirty,  and  sometimes  he  had  forty  men 
servants,  though  he  went  without  his  lady.     There  was  a 

great  difference  between  him  and  his  brother-in-law,  the 
arl  of  Westmorland,  and,  as  I  have  heard,  upon  this 
cause.  The  Earl  married  the  second  sister,  Gascoigne's 
widow,  which  occasioned  continued  fighting  and  scuffles 
between  the  Earl's  men  and  Sir  Richard's  when  they 
met,  whether  in  London  streets  or  elsewhere  ;  which 
might  be  done  with  less  danger  of  life  and  bloodshed 
than  in  these  succeeding  ages,  oecause  they  then  fought 
only  with  buckler  and  short  sword,  and  it  was  counted 
unmanly  to  make  a  thrust."  Sir  Richard  Cholmley  died 
at  Roxby  in  May,  1579,  and  lies  buried  in  the  chancel  ot 
Thornton  Church. 

His  eldest  son  Francis,  who  now  entered  upon  the 
inheritance,  "was  a  chip  off  the  old  block."  Sir  Hugh 
says  he  was  "  tall  and  black  much  after  the  make  and 
proportions  of  his  father  :  a  valiant  gentleman  in  all 
^oi^ts-saving  that, ha  w..  so  exceed^  »vertopp«d 
and  guided  by  his  wife." 

This  wife  might  be  found  a  good  character  by  the 
novelist  ;  her  name  before  marriage  was  Joan  Bulmer. 
Sir  Richard  Cholmley  looked  upon  her  with  scant  favour. 
"She  may  do,"  he  said,  "for  a  mistress  but  not  for  a 
wife  ;  if  you  will  marry  any  other  woman  I  will  leave 
the  whole  estate  freely  to  you  without  entail.  I  know 
well  that  if  you  marry  her  she  will  make  you  break  up 
the  estate  so  that  not  a  foot  of  land  shall  come  to  any 
of  my  blood."  Finding  remonstrance  vain  he  made  an 
entail  bearing  date  October  31,  in  the  twenty-first  year 
of  Elizabeth,  1579. 
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As  Sir  Richard  had  feared,  this  woman  soon  gained  an 
amazing  influence  over  her  husband  ;  people  said  she 
mastered  him  by  witchcraft.  They  lived  for  the  most 
part  at  Whitby  and  were  the  chief  builders  of  the  Hall, 
generally  called  the  Abbey  House,  as  it  appeared  until 
the  times  of  Charles  I.  and  H.,  when  additions  were 
made  to  it.  Sir  Hugh  speaks  very  slightingly  of  the 
lady  of  Francis  Gholmley.  "  Though  the  country  abounds 
in  stone,"  he  says,  "yet  she  would  have  the  sides,  even 
to  the  ground,  all  of  wood,  saying  it  would  serve  well 
enough  for  their  time  ;  knowing  she  would  not  bring  a 
child.  Thereby  she  did  great  destruction  to  the  woods. 
She  was  of  that  haughty  spirit  and  had  got  such  a  hand 
over  her  husband  ^though  he  was  a  valiant  man)  that 
upon  the  porch  she  nad  made  it  J.  F.  Moreover,  tnougfi 
he  died  at  Whitby,  she  would  not  permit  him  to  be 
buried  in  his  own  parish  church,  within  his  own  manor, 
but  caused  his  body  to  be  carried  to  Beverley,  a  place 
the  Gholmleys  had  no  relation  to,  and  buried  in  a  private 
church  called  St.  Mary's,  saying  he  should  lie  where 
never  Gholmley  should  set  his  foot."  In  this  she  was 
mistaken  and  her  purpose  crossed  as  it  were  by  Providence. 
She  herself  died  April  28,  1586. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  take  our  portrait  of  Henry 
Gholmley,  who  followed  his  brother  Francis  in  the 
succession,  from  Sir  Hugh's  gallery.  "  Being  allied  full 
cousin  gennan  to  George,  third  Earl  of  Gumberland,  who 
loved  nim  dearly,  he  frequented  much  his  company, 
which  drew  him  to  live  in  a  higher  port  and  to  a  greater 
expence.  And  being  much  addicted  to  fleet  hounds  and 
horses  (which  are  vain  chargeable  sports)  did  much 
increase  his  expenses,  and  what  was  worse  than  all — 
he  was  careless  in  the  management  of  his  estate  and 
trusted  too  much  to  servanta  Being  by  those  in  several 
ways  brought  into  debt,  he  began  to  sell  that  land  that 
was  given  nim  as  a  younger  brother's  portion  and  had  no 
entail  upon  it.  When  that  would  not  satisfy  ;  his  son 
also  coming  to  age,  he  cast  about  for  a  way  to  cut  off  the 
entail  which  being  called  a  perpetuity  was  so  strongly 
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settled  that  Sir  Richard  had  thought  it  impossible  to  be 
cut  off.  Yet,  by  the  lawyers  invention,  a  way  was  found 
to  cut  off  this  perpetuity,  as  manifested  by  the  case  cited 
in  Lord  Coke's  Reports  between  Cholmley  and  Humble, 
which  a  man  may  make  this  use  of.  So  it  is  not  good  to 
be  too  solicitouse  in  settling  our  estate  or  thinking  to 
perpetuate  a  man's  name  and  family  ;  but  leave  it  to 
succeeding  Providence,  especially  if  a  man's  son  be  not 
plainly  a  waster.  For  why  should  not  he  that  already  I 
see  the  proof  of  be  trusted  with  my  estate,  rather  than 
the  child  unborn  whom  I  know  not,  as  Solomon  says, 
whether  he  may  prove  a  wise  man  or  a  fool  ;  a  saver  or 
a  waster." 

"  Sir  Henry  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Babthorpe,  Knt.  This  lady  was  a  Iloman  Catholic,  and 
they  being  then  at  Whitby,  their  house  was  a  receptacle 
of  the  seminary  priests  coming  from  beyond  seas  and 
landing  frequently  at  that  port.  Insomuch  that,  as  I 
have  been  told  there  have  been  in  his  house  three  or  four 
of  them  together  at  a  time.  And  most  coming  both  bare 
of  clothes  and  money  have,  at  his  lady's  charges,  been 
sent  with  a  great  supplv  of  both,  some  in  scarlet  and 
satin  with  their  men  and  horses  the  better  to  disguise 
their  professions  ;  all  which  Sir  Henry  connived  at,  being 
then  a  little  in  his  heart  in  inclining  that  way  though  he 
went  to  church.  And  as  the  prosecution  of  papiste  was 
then  severe  so  was  he  put  to  much  trouble  and  charge 
for  his  lady,  not  only  in  respect  of  compositions,  but  that 
she  was  often  carried  to  and  kept  long  in  prison,  as  were 
most  of  the  eminent  papists  in  those  days." 

"  After  the  death  of  his  mother,  the  Lady  Scroope,  he 
changed  his  residence  from  Whitby  to  Roxby.  He  was 
knighted  at  York  by  King  James  at  his  first  coming  into 
England.  About  this  time  it  pleased  God  that  he  snould 
become  confirmed  in  the  Protestant  religion  and  his  wife 
absolutely  converted  to  it.  After  much  land  had  been 
sold,  his  debts  still  increasing,  and  having  now  a  numerous 
issue,  he  confined  himself  to  a  proportion,  and  turned  the 
land  into  the  hands  of  his  eldest  son  (then  married),  for 
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the  payment  of  debt  and  increase  of  his  children's 
portions.  Finally,  about  the  58th  year  of  his  age,  he 
with  his  wife  and  family  retired  to  York,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  his  death.  He  got  a  fall  from  his  horse  at  the 
leap  of  a  hedge,  and  being  a  tall,  coi*pulent  man,  was  so 
bruised  that  his  son  came  to  the  estate,  as  appears  by  his 
office,  on  the  15th  June,  1617." 

We  may  turn  aside  for  a  moment  to  see  an  interesting 
incident  m  the  private  life  of  this  family  we  became 
acquainted  with  in  Memoirs  of  the  reign  of  Charles  /., 
edited  by  George  W.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Mary  Cholmley  was  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Gholmley. 

'*  Henry  the  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  appears 
in  the  Correspondence  about  this  period  (1626).  He 
entered  the  church  and  was  presented  with  a  small  living 
in  the  gift  of  his  father  who  had  nothing  better  to  bestow 
upon  him.  Henry  Fairfax  is  described,  in  a  passage  we 
shaU  presently  quote,  as  a  man  of  exemplary  learning, 
and  the  current  of  his  life  ran  so  tranquilly  amidst  the 
distractions  of  contending  parties  as  to  form  a  touching 
episode  in  the  family  history.  The  provision  his  father 
was  able  to  make  for  him  was  slender  enough  for  his  own 
wants,  and  the  difficulties  of  his  position  were  aggravated 
by  that  incident  which,  in  most  men's  lives,  gives  pause 
for  prudential  considerations.  He  had  fallen  m  love  with 
Miss  Mary  Cholmley,  a  lady  whose  Christian  virtues 
admirably  adapted  her  to  the  station  of  usefulness  she 
afterwards  filled,  but  who  was  unluckily  deficient  in 
fortune  as  he  was  himself.  In  this  exigency  the  last 
hope  of  the  lovers  depended  upon  the  liberality  of  Sir 
Thomas,  and  in  the  allowing  letter,  without  date,  the 
lady  expresses  her  fears  that  snould  their  reliance  in  that 
quarter  fail  they  will  both  have  reason  to  lament  their 
unhappy  attachment. 

"To  MY  ASSURED  LOVING   CoUSIN,  Me.    HeNRY    FAIRFAX,    GIVE 
THESE. 

"  Blessed  God,  bless  our  designs ;  prosper  our  intentions  and  consum- 
mate our  desires  to  His  glory  and  our  comfort  if  it  be  ilis  blessed 
will.     I  am  glad  to  hear  jour  father  is  so  well  pleased,  and  wish  to  see 
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him  at  York,  where  I  hope  bj  good  advice  to  procure  the  best  means 
to  move  him  for  a  jointure,  which  God  knows  is  so  needful  for  me  to 
demand,  as  I  fear  if  we  be  denied  we  shall  both  wish  you  had  not 
thought  me  worthy  the  title  of  dear  love,  for  so  dear  you  are  in  mj 
esteem  as,  I  assure  you,  you  have  no  cause  to  doubt  the  continuance 
of  my  firm  affection.  I  pray  you  if  Sir  P^erdinando  Fairfax  be  pleased 
to  go  to  Whitby  to  my  brother  Cholmley  concerning'  my  portion, 
intreat  him  to  speak  to  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  earnestly  to  desire  my 
brother  Scott  to  go  with  him. 

**  I  could  say  I  wish  to  see  you,  but  the  weather  is  to  unseasonable 
and  the  ways  so  dangerous  by  reason  of  waters  as  I  will  not  desire  it 
Humbly  beseeching  Almighty  God  to  be  with  us  I  commit  you  to  His 
gracious  protection,  that  guides  my  heart  unfeignedly  to  desire  myself 
entirely  yours.  Mart  Cholmlby. 

"  My  mother  remembers  her  love  to  you  with  many  thanks  for  the 
Christmas  provisions.     My  sister  Scott  commands  her  kindly  to  you." 

We  are  not  able  to  say  what  jointures  were  made  or 
dowry  given,  but  another  letter  from  this  excellent  Chris- 
tian lady  shews  things  had  shaped  well  for  the  lovera 

"  To  MY  Dbak  Loving  Mr.  Fairfax,  parson  op  Ashton  givb 
THESB,  London. 

Mt  bvkr  Dearest  Love, 

I  received  a  letter  and  horse  from  Long  on  Thursday, 
Jan.  31st,  and  will  use  means  to  send  Proctor's  horse  to  Denton  I  did 
not  so  much  rejoice  at  thy  safe  passage  as  at  the  Blessed  and  all  suffi- 
cient Guide  whose  thou  art  and  whom  I  know  thou  servest,  that  hath 
for  a  short  time  parted  us  and  I  firmly  hope  will  give  us  a  joyful 
meeting.  Dear  heart,  take  easy  journeys  and  prefer  thy  own  health  be- 
fore all  other  worldly  respects  whatsoever.  Thy  three  boys  at  Ashton 
are  well ;  thy  little  Harry  is  weaned.  All  that  love  us  pray  for  thy 
safe  return.  I  pray  you  beg  a  blessing  for  us  all,  for  I  must  needs 
commit  you  to  His  gracious  protection  that  will  never  fail  us  or 
forsake  us.  Thine  ever, 

Mary  Fairfax." 

Henry  Fairfax  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  fellow  of  the  College  at  the  same  time 
that  George  Herbert  was  Orator  of  the  University,  and 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  and  like  him  in  his 
exemplary  piety.  First  he  had  the  living  of  Newton 
Kyme  ;  then  of  Ashton,  in  Lancashire.  On  his  marriage 
with  Mary  Chohuley  he  returned  to  Newton  Kyme. 

There  they  lived  most  lovingly  for  many  years,  and  at 
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the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars,  from  1640  to  1646,  their 
little  parsonage  house  was  a  refuge  and  a  sanctuary  to 
all  their  friends  and  relatives  on  both  sides.  Thence  they 
removed  to  Bolton  Percy,  where  his  dear  wife  died,  anno 
1649,  and  is  buried  in  the  church  of  that  place. 


A  SECOND  Sir  Richard. 

Although  a  man  of  parts  and  well  fitted  to  adorn  the 
society  in  which  he  moved  as  one  of  its  most  important 
figures,  perhaps  the  best  thing  that  can  be  said  about 
this  second  Sir  Richard  Cholimev  is  that  he  was  father 
of  the  good  and  able  Sir  Hugh.  Nevertheless  his  history 
is  not  without  interest  since  in  it  we  catch  glimpses  of 
the  life  of  his  timea 

His  father  having  brought  his  own  affairs  into  con- 
fusion, sent  to  Cambridge  for  him  while  he  was  but 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  had  him  married  to  Susannah 
Legard,  who  had  a  portion  of  two  hundred  pounds.  She 
had  been  brought  up  with  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Jane  Hotham, 
mother  of  the  lUfated  Sir  John  Hotham,  and  at  her  house 
the  wedding  took  place.  When  they  had  been  married 
six  weeks  Sir  Henry  thought  it  well  that  his  son  should 

fo  back  to  Cambridge.  He  sent  him  forth  thitherward  ; 
ut  the  young  man  could  not  resign  hunself  to  the 
separation,  and  after  journeying  far  on  the  road,  he 
retraced  his  steps,  and  coming  home  to  his  wife  left  her 
no  more. 

"A  noble  looking  man  he  was,"  says  Sir  Hugh,  "of 
the  tallest  stature  of  men  ;  slender  and  well  shaped." 
His  mother,  too,  was  very  beautiful,  and  like  her  grand- 
mother, contributed  "to  the  whitening  of  those  black 
shadows  formerly  incident  to  the  family.  For  when  he 
was  young  his  hair  was  of  a  light  colour  and  his  com- 
plexion fair.  And  acting  the  part  a  woman  in  a  comedy 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  did  it  with  great 
applause,  and  was  esteemed  beautiful.  Yet,  being  grown 
to  a  man,  his  complexion  grew  brown  and  something 
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inclineable  to  swarthy,  which  yet  might  be  ascribed 
rather  to  his  riding  in  the  sun  and  his  much  using  of 
field  sports  in  his  youth,  than  to  the  nature  of  his  skin. 
His  body  was  a  passing  white  and  of  a  very  smooth 
grain  ;  moreover  he  had  an  incompai'able  sweet  breath, 
msomuch  that  many  times  one  would  have  thought  it 
had  carried  a  perfume  or  sweet  odoriferous  smell  with  it. 
He  had  also  a  rare  voice,  being  both  sweet  and  strong  ; 
nature  aflfording  him  those  graces  in  singing  which  others 
endeavour  to  attain  by  art  and  practice  ;  all  which 
rendered  him  famous  amongst  the  female  sex." 

Thus  endowed  by  nature  ;  overflowing  with  the  hot 
life  of  youth,  he  was  at  any  time  ready  for  a  fray  in 
London  streets  or  at  a  play  in  Blackfnars.  Here  is  a 
scene  from  life  in  London  in  the  days  of  James  I. 

"  When  he  was  of  about  the  age  of  twenty-three  years, 
coming  to  London,  he  went  to  see  a  play  at  Blackfriars, 
and  coming  late  was  forced  to  take  a  stool  and  sit  on  the 
stage  as  divers  others  did,  and  as  the  custom  was  between 
every  scene,  stood  up  to  refresh  himself.  Whilst  he  was 
in  that  posture,  a  young  gallant,  very  brave,  clapped 
himself  upon  Sir  Richaras  stool,  which  he  conjecturing 
was  only  to  ease  the  gentleman  for  a  while,  did  not 
demand  his  seat.  The  gallant  perceiving  this  did  begin 
to  laugh  and  sneer,  saymg,  '  here  is  a  young  gentleman 
I  have  not  only  put  by  his  seat  but  he  bears  it  very 
patiently,'  and  so  continued  jesting  and  making  sport, 
msomucn  as  the  company  took  notice  thereof.  Where- 
upon Sir  Richard  said,  '  Sir,  is  it  not  sufficient  to  do  me 
an  injury  but  you  must  boast  of  it  ? '  and  whispering  him 
in  the  ear,  said,  *  If  you  be  a  gentleman  follow  me,'  and 
presently  Sir  Richard  went  out.  The  gallant  followed, 
and  coming  to  an  open  place,  said,  '  What  do  you  mean  i  * 
Saith  Sir  Richard,  '  That  you  give  me,  immediately, 
satisfaction  with  your  sword  for  the  affront  you  have 
done  me.'  *  Sir,'  replied  the  gallant,  '  I  have  no  sword.' 
*  Then  buy  one,'  saith  Sir  Richard.  *  But  I  have  no 
money  about  me,'  quoth  the  gallant.  *I  will  furnish 
you,'  saith  Sir  Richard,  and  carrying  him  to  a  cutler's 
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shop  close  by,  the  gallant  turned  over  many  but  could 
find  none  to  please  him,  insomuch  that  Sir  Richard 
offered  his  own,  saying  he  would  take  any  other.  Neither 
did  that  please  the  gallant,  who  whilst  he  there  trifled 
away  the  time,  his  man  came  and  brought  with  him 
a  constable,  and  suddenly  clasping  his  arms  about 
Sir  Richard's  middle,  said,  '  Mr.  Constable,  lay  hold  on 
him  ;  this  is  he  will  kill  my  Lady's  eldest  son/  And  the 
constable  presently  commanded  him  to  keep  the  peace. 
Sir  Richard,  seeing  himself  surprised,  said  he  meant  the 
gentleman  no  harm,  though  he  had  done  him  an  injury, 
of  which,  saith  he  to  the  constable,  I  will  make  you  the 
judge  ;  and  so  drawing  the  gallant  out  of  the  shop  upon 
pretence  to  relate  the  matter  to  the  constable,  as  soon  as 
they  were  in  the  street  Sir  Richard  gave  the  gallant  two 
or  three  good  blows,  and  withal  struck  up  his  heels  and 
then  turned  to  the  constable  and  said,  *I  promise  you, 
Mr.  Constable,  not  to  meddle  further  with  my  Lady's 
eldest  son.'  He,  although  a  great  gallant  and  gamester 
about  the  town,  and  one  that  much  frequented  the 
ordinaries  and  places  where  there  was  the  most  resort  of 
company,  took  his  beating  and  appeared  no  more  amongst 
them."  " 

It  was  not  difficult  in  those  days  for  men  of  spirit  to 
embroil  themselves.  When  the  Earl  of  Essex  rose  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  young  Cholmley  was  one  of  his 
party,  which  brought  upon  nis  father  an  expense  of 
£3000.  At  another  time  he  "struck  a  gentleman  in  the 
Star  Chamber,  the  Court  then  sitting,  for  which  he 
should  have  lost  his  hand,  but  that  good  friends  and 
money  brought  him  off." 

In  the  year  1608  he  came  to  keep  house  at  Whitby, 
where  he  gained  the  reputation  of  being  "  a  wise  man 
and  a  good  justice  of  the  peace,  so  that  the  world  began 
to  look  upon  him  as  a  person  likely  not  only  to  support 
but  even  to  aggrandise  his  family." 

Several  things,  however,  interfered  with  this.  There 
was  an  ill-conditioned  neighbour.  Sir  Thomas  Hobby, 
with    whom   he   could    never   agree.       This   gentleman. 
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"having  married  a  widow,  the  inheritor  of  Hackness, 
and  having  a  full  purse  delighted  to  spend  his  money 
in  law.  He  exhibited  four  several  bills  in  the  Star 
Chamber  against  Sir  Richard  Cholmley  ;  had  him  also  in 
suit  in  the  Exchequer,  where  he  endeavoured  to  over- 
throw all  the  royalties  and  liberties  belonging  to  the 
manor  of  Whitby  ;  which  suits  were  not  only  charge-able 
in  themselves  but  drew  Sir  Richard  from  his  affairs  to 
London,  occasioning  many  expenses  and  much  increase 
of  debt." 

Yet  he  fought  his  law  suits  successfully  and  to  the 
complete  discomfiture  of  his  adversary.  Sir  Thomas 
Hoboy  was  a  fellow  magistrate ;  heady,  high-minded,  and 
one  who  loved  to  carry  every  thing  according  to  his  own 
humour  ;  Sir  Richard  had  not  the  meekness  of  a  lamb  ; 
the  two  were  unable  to  work  comfortably  together,  and 
in  the  end  the  latter  "  withdrew  from  the  bench  so  as 
not  to  meet  and  dispute  with  his  unpleasant  neighbour." 

In  1619  Lord  Scroope  was  made  President  of  His 
Majesty's  Council  in  the  North  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Yorkshire.  Sir  Richard  Cholmley  was  his  relative,  and 
felt  himself  "  obliged  not  only  to  wait  upon  him,  but  to 
appear  in  such  a  posture  as  was  suitable  to  their  relation 
and  the  quality  of  Sir  Richard's  person,  since  he  was  now 
looked  upon  as  head  of  the  family,  his  father  being  dead." 

The  said  Lord  Scroope  coming  from  London  to  enter 
upon  his  command.  Sir  Richard  met  him  beyond  Doncaster 
attended  by  twenty  of  his  own  servants,  all  well  mounted 
and  in  handsome  liveries  of  gray  cloth  trimmed  with 
silver  lace.  After  Lord  Scroope  was  settled  in  his  place, 
he  made  Sir  Richard  Deputy  Lieutenant  and  one  of  the 
Council.  And  now  friendship  increasing  between  them. 
Sir  Richard  was  drawn  much  to  York  to  the  neglect  of 
his  private  affairs  and  increase  of  the  expense  of  his 
living.  Then  being  chosen  burgess  for  Scarborough  he 
was  led  to  London  with  all  his  family.  In  1624  he  was 
High  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  York.  It  was  during  his 
shrievalty  that  a  famous  contested  election  took  place 
between  Sir  John  SaviUe  and  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth, 
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who  played  so  melancholy  a  part  in  the  days  of  Charles  I. 
Sir  Kichard  had  always  warmly  supported  Wentworth, 
and  now  it  was  his  pleasure  to  declare  Wentworth  and 
Fairfax  successful.  Upon  this,  complaint  was  made 
"  against  the  election,  and  the  Sheriff,  who  being  sent 
for  up  to  London  and  convented  before  the  Parliament, 
did  so  well  plead  and  answer  for  himself  and  his  deport- 
ment, as  that,  though  the  election  was  made  void  and 
the  country  to  go  to  a  new  choice,  yet.  Sir  Richard  was 
quit,  which  is  rare  in  the  like  case."  And  coming  to  a 
new  election  the  contest  was  as  great  as  before,  but 
Wentworth  and  Fairfax  carried  it,  Sir  Richard  giving  aU 
parties  satisfaction  by  a  tedious  and  troublesome  polling. 
This  shrievalty  cost  Sir  Richard  £1,000,  increasing  there- 
by his  debt,  which  was  now  grown  to  the  great  and 
insupportable  sum  of  £12,000 

Amongst  the  habits  of  Sir  Richard  which  added  to  his 
burdens  was  that  of  keeping  running  horses,  which  Sir 
Hugh  speaks  of  as  being  "  vain  ana  unprofitable,"  and 
his  pursuit  of  that  ignis  fatuus  the  philosopher  s  stone. 
Let  us  quote  again. 

"Another  thing  which  contributed  to  an  increase  of 
this  debt  was,  that  at  his  coining  to  London,  a  cousin  of 
his,  one  Mr.  Gascoigne,  who  made  the  pewter,  came  to 
live  in  the  house  with  him,  and  being  addicted  to  the 
study  of  the  philosopher's  stone  Sir  Richard  fell  also  to 
be  in  love  with  it.  So  that  Gascoigne  himself  did  not 
only  win  money  out  of  him,  but  others  of  the  same  pro- 
fession, for  I  once  found  a  cancelled  bond  wherein  Sir 
Richard  was  to  pay  one  of  that  profession  two  hundred 
pounds  for  a  secret.  And  though  he  would  not  acknow- 
ledge that  this  study  cost  him  much,  certainly  it  was  one 
great  increase  of  his  debt." 

Sir  Hugh  marvelled  much  that  a  man  of  ability,  which 
his  father  undoubtedly  was,  should  allow  himself  to  be 
juggled  into  such  a  delusion,  and  even  seek  to  draw  his 
eldest  son  into  it.  "  But  certainly,"  says  Sir  Hugh,  "  that 
which  engaged  him  in  it  at  first  was  the  crossness  of  his 
affairs  and  the  difficulty  he  had  to  support  himself  and 
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pay  his  debt«  by  ordinary  means  and  fortune,  and  there- 
fore it  was  that  he  fell  to  this  out  of  a  confidence  he  had 
to  make  gold."  And  Sir  Hugh  further  remarks  that  he 
"  seldom  saw  any  addicted  that  way  but  either  they  were 
poor  or  necessitous,  or  in  a  declining  fortune  when  they 
fell  to  it." 

Susannah  Legard,  Sir  Richard's  first  wife,  was  a 
virtuous  as  well  as  a  bcjautifiil  woman  ;  a  religious  and 
loving  wife,  who,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  managed 
the  affaire  of  the  estate  as  well  as  her  own  domestic  con- 
cerns with  remarkable  prudence,  so  that  her  death  was  a 
serious  loss.  She  had  borne  six  children,  Hugh,  Richard, 
Margaret,  Ursely,  John  and  Henry.  Richard  and  John 
died  before  her  ;  the  others  survived,  the  eldest,  Hugh, 
being  but  eleven  years  of  age,  and  Henry  but  three. 

"  Hugh  being  a  scholar  at  Beverley  School,  and  falling 
sick,  Mrs.  Hotnam  sent  for  him  to  come  to  her  house  at 
Scorbrough,  and  this  lady,  her  mother  coming  thither 
purposely  to  see  him,  it  pleased  God  she  took  the  sick- 
ness, which  was  a  fever  much  stirring  in  these  parts,  and 
there  died  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  her  age,  Ann.  Dora. 
1611,  to  the  great  regret  of  her  own  and  ner  husband's 
friends,  and  lies  buned  in  the  chancel  of  Scorbrough 
Church,  where  her  son  Richard  had  been  buried  before  her." 

In  1613  Sir  Richard  married  again,  his  second  wife 
being  Margaret  Cobb,  daughter  of  a  widow  then  living  in 
London.  **He  had  £1500  portion  with  her,  and  £500 
more  on  the  death  of  a  sister.  He  settled  the  lordship 
of  Growmond  to  her  eldest  son,  which  is  £300  a  year, 
and  besides  it  made  to  her  in  jointure  Hawsker,  Stainsicar 
and  Hagget  Howe,  which  at  this  day  (1654)  are  worth 
near  to  £500  per  annmn."  Though  the  debts  of  her  hus- 
band Sir  Richard  swelled  to  that  height  after  his  marriage 
with  her,  no  fault  or  blame  can  be  imputed  to  her,  for  the 
end  shewed  her  to  be  a  loving,  dutiful  and  complying 
wife.  She  lived  a  great  while  at  Whitby  with  him  very 
retired,  yet  contentedly,  and  when  there  was  a  necessity 
of  selling  land  to  the  diminution  of  the  estate,  she  was 
willing  to  yield  up  a  good  part  of  her  jointure,  viz., 
Hawsker  and  Hagget  Howe.     And  to  do  her  right  from 
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her  marriage  she  was  always  a  very  good  and  kind  mother. 
For  the  daughters  being  young  she  did  not  only  bring 
them  up  with  tenderness  and  Kindness,  but  when  they 
died  grieved  for  them  as  if  they  were  her  own. 

"  And  though  her  husband  be  dead,  she  continues  still 
that  love  and  kindness  to  his  children  as  if  they  were  of 
her  own  loins,  which  I  may  say  is  not  lost  or  ill  bestowed, 
for  I  am  confident  they  all  do  love  and  honour  her  as 
much  as  if  she  were  their  own  mother. 

"  Of  Sir  Richard's  children,  Margaret,  married  to 
Sir  William  Strickland,  Knt.,  and  Ursula,  married  to 
George  Trotter  of  Skelton  Castle,  Esq.,  were  both  dead 
before  him  and  lie  interred  beside  him,  one  on  his  right 
hand  the  other  on  his  left.  Henry,  his  youngest  son, 
then  at  the  Inns  of  Court — a  proper  man  of  noble 
appearance — was  knighted  by  King  Charles  L,  1641. 

"  By  his  second  wife  Sir  Richard  had  four  sons,  two  only 
of  which  survived  him,  and  one  of  these  died  within  two 
years  of  his  father's  decease.  Richard,  the  other,  was  a 
brave  man  on  the  Royalist  side  in  the  Civil  Wars,  and 
was  knighted  for  his  good  services  at  the  taking  of 
Exeter.  He  was  commander  of  the  forces  at  the  siege 
of  Lyme,  and  died  of  a  wound  received  there,  much  to 
the  loss  of  the  royalist  cause,  which  never  again  prospered 
in  that  part  of  the  country. 

"  Sir  Richard's  last  illness  was  caused  by  a  surfeit  of 
oysters  ;  it  was  troublesome  and  painful ;  but  he  bore  it 
with  patience,  and  as  he  had  a  great  knowledge  in  religion, 
he  gave  good  testimony  of  it  to  all  about  him,  both  in 
the  time  of  his  sickness  and  at  the  hour  of  his  death  ; 
having  his  senses  and  understanding  till  within  an  hour 
before  he  died,  which  was  about  two  o'clock  on  a  Friday 
morning  in  the  month  he  was  born  (October),  about  which 
time  he  was  fifty-two  years  of  age,  and  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1632. 

He  died  at  Whitby  House  in  the  chamber  over  the 
cellar,  and,  as  he  desired,  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of 
Whitby  Church,  under  a  great  blue  stone  there,  where 
his  grandmother  had  been  buried  about  thirty  years 
before."  i>i> 
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Sir  Hugh  Cholmley. 

Having  thus,  by  the  help  of  good  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley, 
become  acquainted  with  the  earlier  notabilities  of  his 
family,  we  may  now  with  pleasure  contemplate,  in 
Sir  Hugh's  account  of  himself,  the  career  of  an  English 

gentleman  of  the  olden  time,  and  one  whose  memory  will 
e  kept  green  by  all  who  have  any  affection  for  Whitby 
and  its  past.     His  preface  runs  : 

"  Being  to  write  the  story  of  my  own  life  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  ihdX 
fancy  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  when  he  would  have  the 
ceremony  of  his  funeral  performed  upon  himself  whilst  he  was  living, 
which,  though  not  fully,  yet  in  some  particulars  do  parallel,  as  that 
both  are  acts  posthumous,  and  never  or  seldom  performed  by  a  man*s 
self  in  his  lifetima  Nor  am  I  insensible  with  what  difficulty  and  pre- 
judice I  undertake  the  work,  considering  when  I  am  to  mention  my 
own  blemishes  and  imperfections,  what  the  frailty  of  human  nature  is. 
that  I  shall  scarcely  discern  or  rightly  judge  of  them.  Or  if  I  do, 
perhaps  be  unwilling  to  have  the  world  take  notice,  much  less  be  my- 
self the  divulger  of  them ;  and  if  I  mention  aught  to  my  commendation 
or  advantage  it  may  be  thought  pride  or  vain  glory. 

'^  But  for  the  first,  I  require  my  sons,  or  one  of  them,  when  this 
shall  come  into  their  hands,  if  they  know  any  remarkable  infirmity  in 
me  which  I  have  not  mentioned,  that  they  add  it  by  way  of  postscript 
to  this  memoir.  To  the  same  end  I  have  disclosed  those  of  my  pre- 
decessors that  posterity  may  avoid  and  endeavour  to  suppress  if  they 
find  any  seed  or  inclination  for  it  in  themselves.  And  in  case  the 
reader  meet  with  aught  to  my  commendation,  whether  it  be  in  the 
description  of  my  person  or  quality,  I  desire  him  to  believe  I  do  it 
merely  that  in  case  any  succeeding  posterity  do  participate  of  it,  they 
may  know  it  is  from  such  a  parent,  it  being  often  pleasing  to  children 
to  find  something  in  themselves  resembling  their  ancestors  ;  intendbg 
to  use  as  much  truth  and  clearness  as  my  weak  judgement  and  the 
frailty  of  human  nature  will  permit. 

"  In  relating  the  story  there  will  appear  a  series  of  God's  providences 
and  protections  towards  me  in  the  preservation  of  me  from  several 
great  dangers,  even  from  my  cradle  to  the  present  hour.  And  though 
I  wanted  much  of  the  parts  and  abilities  of  my  father  and  of  my 
ancestors,  yet  you  shall  find  me  destined  to  the  undertaking  of  much 
more  business  and  actions  than  most  of  them,  which  began  to  fall 
upon  me  when  I  was  but  a  young  man." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Sir  Hugh  was  a  man  having 
strong  religious  convictions  ;  he  believed  that  God's  provi- 
dence always  worked  towards  the  right,  and  in  his  own 
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case  from  childhood  to  youth  had  shaped  his  h*fe.  When 
at  Roxby,  and  only  three  years  of  age,  the  nurse  let  him 
fall  from  the  great  chamber  window  ;  a  servant  waiting 
upon  his  grandfather  was  exactly  in  the  right  place  to 
save  him  ;  when  seven  years  old,  and  living  at  Whitby, 
as  he  was  riding  over  a  common  the  horse  ran  away  and 
he  fell  off ;  it  was  by  the  mercy  of  God  he  s\iffered  no 
harm. 

After  passing  through  the  trials  common  to  childhood, 
of  measles  and  also  of  small-pox,  the  boy  when  eleven 
yeai-s  of  age  was  sent  to  the  free  school  at  Beverley, 
where  he  took  a  fever.  "  My  Cousin  Hotham,"  he  says, 
"  mother  to  the  unfortunate  Sir  John  Hot  ham,  sent  for 
me  to  her  house  at  Scorbrough,  where  my  dear  mother 
coming  to  see  me  caught  the  fever  and  diea,  to  my  great 
grief,  for  she  was  a  very  kind  and  indulgent  mother." 

At  the  early  age  of  thirteen  years  and  three  months 
he  was  admitted  Fellow  Commoner  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge.  When  seventeen  he  left  the  University,  and 
stayed  a  year  in  the  country  with  his  father.  "  Here," 
he  says,  "I  was  so  entered  in  hunting,  hawking,  and 
horse-racing  that  I  could  not  easily  put  them  out  of  my 
mind,  when,  by  riper  years,  I  saw  the  vanity  of  them. 
Therefore  I  advise  not  to  let  children  have  taste  of  them 
or  be  taught  to  game  ;  as  the  wise  man  directs,  *  Train  up 
a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go  :  when  he  is  old  he  will 
not  depart  from  it.'  " 

At  eighteen  he  went  to  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  was 
admitted  to  Gray's.  He  stayed  three  years,  making  but 
poor  use  of  his  time,  remembrance  oi  which  gave  him 
stings  of  conscience  in  after  years,  and  led  him  to  reflect 
upon  a  saying  of  his  father-in-law.  Sir  William  Twisden, 
who  was  a  very  great  scholar,  "  that  there  are  but  two 
things  worth  spending  a  man's  time  and  study  in  :  the 
one  IS  the  law  of  Goa  to  teach  him  the  way  to  heaven  ; 
the  other  the  law  of  his  country  to  direct  him  how  to 
deport  himself  in  this  life  and  to  manage  his  civil  affairs.** 
He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The   10   December,  being  22  years  of  age,  I  was 

DD2 
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married  at  the  church  in  Milk  Street,  London,  to  my  dear 
wife,  Mistress  Elizabeth  Twisden,  daughter  to  Sir  William 
Twisden,  of  East  Peckhara,  Kent,  Knt.  and  Bart.  My 
father  had  with  her  a  portion  of  £2500  in  ready  money 
paid  in  one  day  l>efore  marriage,  and  security  for  £500 
more  at  the  end  of  six  months.  After  there  was  made  to 
her  a  jointure  of  lands  valued  at  five  hundred  pounds  per 
annum,  but  worth  about  six  hundred,  and  an  estate 
settled  upon  me  valued  by  my  father  at  £2,700  per  annum, 
but  worth  more.  The  marriage  was  kept  at  Sir  William 
Twisden' s  house  in  Red  Cross  Street,  being  the  corner 
house  over  against  the  Cross,  since  much  of  it  converted 
into  small  tenements,  but  then  a  house  so  good  that  few 
gentlemen  in  town  had  the  like,  and  bravely  furnished." 
It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  ever  any  man  had  a 
better  wife  than  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley.  Here  is  the  plea- 
sing portraiture  he  left  for  his  posterity  to  look  upon  and 
admire.  "  She  was  of  the  middle  stature  of  women  and 
well  shaped,  yet  in  that  not  so  singular  as  in  the  beauty 
of  her  face,  which  was  but  of  a  little  model  and  yet  pro- 
portionable to  her  body  ;  her  eyes  black,  and  full  of  love- 
liness and  sweetness  ;  her  eyebrows  small  and  even,  as  if 
drawn  with  a  pencil  ;  a  very  little,  pretty,  well-shaped 
mouth,  which  sometimes  (especially  when  in  a  muse  or  a 
study)  she  would  draw  up  into  an  incredible  little  compass  ; 
her  hair  a  sad  chesnut  ;  her  complexion  brown  but  clear, 
with  a  fresh  colour  in  her  cheeks  ;  a  loveliness  in  her 
looks  inexpressible.  Yet  the  inward  endowments  and 
perfections  of  her  mind  did  exceed  those  outward  ones  of 
her  body,  being  a  most  pious,  virtuous  person  of  great 
integrity.  Of  a  sweet,  good  nature  ;  compassionate  be- 
yona  imagination,  insomuch  there  was  nothing  she  took 
more  content  in,  or  that  was  more  agreeable  to  her  dis- 
position, than  to  be  helpful  to  everybody's  needs  of  what 
quality  or  condition  soever.  To  the  poor  she  was  a  perfect 
Samaritan  ;  ready  to  pour  oil  into  everybody's  wounds  ; 
of  a  most  noble  and  generous  mind,  she  would  not  do  a 
dishonourable  act  to  gain  the  world."  Thus  memory  kept- 
fair  and  clear  in  his  mind  the  picture  of  his  wife  as  she 
was  before  she  "  crossed  the  river  that  hath  no  bridge." 
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"The  people  and  the  country  about  Whitby,"  continues 
Sir  Hugh,  "owe  a  perpetual  obligation  to  her  memory, 
they  and  the  country  being  much  impressed  and  refined 
by  her  coming  thither,  for  as  divers  ?and  they  the  best 
of  the  country),  desired  to  have  their  aaughters  in  service 
with  her,  so  being  dismissed  with  many  good  qualities, 
they  did  communicate  them  to  others,  and  thus  not  only 
the  youngest  sort  and  some  of  low  rank  had  improvement, 
but  even  the  elder  and  the  best  quality  of  housekeepers 
in  the  town,  by  her  example  and  acquamtance,  did  much 
improve  and  reform,  both  in  manners  and  handsome 
deportment  of  their  persons,  and  neatness  in  their  houses 
and  being.  For  she  was  com-teous  and  afiable  to  her 
neighbours  of  all  ranks,  and  often  went  among  them  to 
visit." 

*  *  She  contributed  much  to  the  beautifying  of  the  house 
at  Whitby  ;  for  she  was  a  good  contriver  within  doors, 
and  had  a  most  singular  faculty  to  make  and  order 
furniture  for  houses  and  dress  it  after  the  best  mode. 
Many  cannot  do  this  though  they  have  the  stuff ;  but 
she  had  this  gift  from  her  mother,  who  was  bred  up  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  court.  So  that  it  may  be  said  without 
flattery  in  this  particular,  she  exceeded  all  the  women  of 
this  family  who  went  before,  and  perhaps  scarce  shall  be 
paralleled  by  any  who  come  after.  Of  which  posterity 
might  have  had  better  testimony  by  the  stuff  she  got 
into  the  house,  if  the  civil  distractions  had* not  occasioned 
the  plunder  and  loss  of  them.  What  is  remaining  there 
was  by  her  care  and  industry  provided  after  her  return 
out  of  France." 

As  Sir  Hugh's  family  grew  upon  him  so  also  grew  the 
harass  arising  from  the  involved  condition  of  his  father's 
affairs  ;  indeed  there  was  reason  to  fear  the  estate  would 
be  ruined.  He  thought  of  leaving  the  country  for  a 
time,  hoping  the  creditors  would  forbear  suing  upon  their 
bonds,  and  to  this  course  his  father  seemed  willing  to 
agree.  But  after  he  had  secured  his  pass  and  was  ready 
to  take  his  journey  into  France,  he  received,  as  he  telLa 
us,  ''a  passionate  letter  from  his  father,  expressing  much 
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love  and  grief,  and  entreating  him  not  to  ^o  beyond  the 
Beas  but  to  come  and  speak  with  him." 

Deeply  affected  by  this  letter  he  relinquished  all 
thought  of  going  abroad  and  came  to  his  father  at  Whitby. 
Together  tney  went  into  their  affairs  which  they  found 
to  be  deplorable  but  not  desperate.  The  incumbrance 
was  over  £11,000,  whilst  Sir  Hugh  himself  owed  between 
six  and  seven  hundred  pounds.  His  own  debt,  he  savs, 
"  was  occasioned  by  my  own  extravagance,  for  as  I  was 
always  inclinable  to  piay,  so  of  late  had  been  led  to  a 
higher  pitch,  partly  out  of  desperation  through  seeing 
my  father's  condition  so  bad,  and  partly  because  he  did 
not  pay  me  the  sum  set  over  to  me  at  marriage  for  my 
own  allowance.  Money  being  now  at  £10  in  the  hundred, 
the  very  interest  with  what  my  father  was  to  have, 
amounted  to  as  much  as  the  revenue  of  all  the  land." 

A  way  was  found  out  of  the  trouble.  A  lease  was  made 
to  Sir  Hugh  of  all  the  estate  for  ten  years,  with  the 
reservation  of  a  yearly  allowance  to  his  father  of  £400. 
"Yet,"  he  says,  with  much  feeling,  "the  Lord  knows  it 
was  not  without  great  trouble  and  grief  to  my  heart 
that  my  father  should  be  reduced  to  so  small  a  proportion 
to  live  on,  and  I,  as  it  were,  to  possess  the  estate  before 
he  was  dead.  The  Searcher  of  all  hearts  knows  there 
was  nothing  I  more  desired  than  to  see  him  re-established 
in  his  estate  and  former  power  and  esteem  in  the  country, 
though  it  was  not  His  good  pleasure  it  should  be  so,  for 
withm  six  years  he  died,  having  then  £4,000  debt  yet  to 
be  paid." 

At  that  time  the  Abbey  Gate  House  was  yet  standing, 
though  greatly  needing  repair,  neither  was  it  very  com- 
modious. Here,  however,  Sir  Hugh  took  up  his  abode, 
and  his  wife  being  then  in  London,  "  sent  down  not  only 
the  household  stuff  and  plate  to  the  value  of  four  or  five 
hundred  pounds,  but  also  her  own  wearing  apparel,  almost 
all  except  what  she  had  on  her  or  in  some  small  cloak 
bags.  The  ship  and  goods  were  unfortunately  taken  by 
a  man  of  war  belonging  to  Dunkirk  and  carried  thither. 
By  good  hap  I  haa  got  down  a  suit  of  hangings  and  a 
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bed  for  one  chamber,  else  we  had  been  forced  to  provide 
again  when  money  was  but  scarce  with  us." 

"In  August,  1627,  my  wife  came  to  me  with  one  of 
her  brothers,  called  William,  who  remained  with  us  that 
winter,  all  of  us  at  the  Gate  House.  Though  a  time  of 
trouble,  I  have  heard  my  dear  wife  say  she  had  never 
lived  with  more  content  any  part  of  her  life  than  this 
winter.  For  ourselves  young,  loved  much  and  joyed  in 
one  another  ;  whilst  at  the  next  house  she  had  the  com- 
pany of  my  mother-in-law  and  my  sister  Twisden,  a 
handsome,  sweet-natured  woman,  whom  my  wife  dearly 
loved  ;  my  aunt  Bushell  and  other  good  neighbours  in 
the  town, — and  though  for  myself  I  had  many  hot 
businesses  to  trouble  and  perplex  my  head  in  the  day, 
God  gave  me  ability  to  lay  them  all  under  my  pillow  at 
night  so  that  they  were  no  more  trouble  to  me.*' 

This  is  a  pleasing  picture  of  a  peaceable  and  contented 
life.  Like  the  storms  of  the  sea  rolling  past,  which  could 
not  affect  the  security  of  the  harbour  below,  so  the  cares 
that  perplexed  him  outside  were  not  allowed  to  disturb 
the  serenity  of  the  happy  household  within.  And  truly, 
in  a  wonderful  way.  Sir  Hugh  brought  the  affairs  of  the 
estate  into  a  better  condition.  Let  us  hear  his  own  words 
as  he  speaks  to  us  from  the  old  hall  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago. 

"  Those  wno  hear  my  father  had  settled  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  pounds  per  annum  upon  me,  or  shall  view 
the  great  extent  of  land  being  all  his  from  Stoupe  Brow 
to  Whitby  Abbey,  except  two  oxgangs  of  land  anciently 
belonging  to  the  AUatson's  and  the  higher  Normanby, 
before  my  marriage  sold  to  Newton,  may  think  it  no  diffi- 
cult matter  to  pay  these  debts.  But  considering  the 
condition  and  position  of  the  estate  at  the  time,  it  had 
been  impossible  to  pay  them  without  ruin,  if  the  Lord 
had  not  oeen  with  me,  if  He  had  not  assisted  and  brought 
all  things  to  comply  and  fall  out  for  my  advantage  in  the 
very  nick  of  time  as  they  did." 

There  were  friends  of  Sir  Hugh  who  believeil  the  estate 
had  been  over-valued  by  his  father.    Sir  William  Twisden, 
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convinced  that  the  case  was  hopeless,  decIiDed  giving  any 
help  ;  this  made  others  doubtful,  and  Sir  Hugh  was  dnTen 
to  rely  more  upon  himself  and  Grod's  good  providenoa 
"  You  may  imagine,"  he  says,  "  that  so  vast  a  debt  had 
many  creaitors  ;  they  were  mostly  about  London,  and  in 
several  scriveners'  shops,  and,  though  I  intended  no  man 
should  lose  a  penny,  oesiring  only  their  forbearance  tiD 
such  times  as  I  could  sell  land  or  raise  money  ;  yet  it  was 
difficult  to  make  them  believe  so,  or  to  keep  them  from 
suing  theii'  bonds  and  running  violent  courses  against  me 
which  must  needs  have  increased  the  debt,  and  conse- 
quently ruined  the  estate." 

By  buying  some  of  the  *'  statutes  "  and  placing  them 
in  the  hands  of  friends,  and  by  transferring  portions  of 
land  to  certain  of  the  creditors  who  would  accept  it, 
within  two  years  he  had  so  far  relieved  the  stress  of 
affairs  as  to  be  able  to  move  more  fi'eely  about  without 
fear  of  any  man. 

"  And  therefore,"  says  he,  "  that  I  may  all  the  days  of 
my  life  acknowledge  God's  goodness  to  me,  I  praise  God 
my  difficulties  neither  prejudiced  my  health  nor  dejected 
my  spirits,  for  I  carried  in  mind  a  speech  my  father  told 
me  he  had  from  his  uncle,  Sir  Ralph  Babthorpe,  my 
grandfather's  brother,  which  was  not  to  be  dejected  lor 
any  troubles  or  crosses,  for  when  a  man's  own  heart  fails 
him  all  the  world  forsakes  him." 

80  desperate  had  his  affairs  appeared  that  some  neigh- 
bours had  been  looking  coldly  upon  him  ;  when  the  sun 
began  to  rise  upon  him  "  they  were  all  smiles  and  favour." 
From  this  unworthy  conduct  he  excepted  several,  who, 
through  all  these  anxious  years,  were  truehearted  and 
sympathetic  :  the  Legards,  the  Hothams,  and  the  Trotters, 
of  Stelton,  were  friends  indeed  ;  but  his  warmest  grati- 
tude was  excited  by  the  kindness  of  his  mother-in-law, 
the  Lady  Ann  Twisden,  who  never  doubted  him,  and  never 
failed  in  her  affection. 

The  Gatehouse  proving  too  small  for  his  increasing 
family  he  removed  to  Fylmg  Hall,  an  old  dwelling  in  a 
romantic   spot   about   six  miles  from   Whitby.      "This 
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Fyling,"  he  tells  us,  "  was  part  of  my  wife's  jointure  at 
marriage,  and  valued  by  my  father  at  two  hundred  pounds 
per  annum.  But  Mr.  Conyers,  who  was  tenant,  took 
advantage  of  our  being  encmnbered  with  debt,  and  would 
give  us  but  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  rent  a  year, 
and,  rather  than  have  more  land  in  my  own  hand,  I  let  it 
for  seven  years  without  power  to  have  the  lease  surren- 
dered in  case  I  went  to  live  at  it  myself,  which  now  I 
intended,  and  to  bestow  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  on 
an  old  house  there  standing.  However,  as  it  is  with  most 
buildings,  I  exceeded  my  amount,  for  I  think  it  cost  me 
near  eight  hundred  pounds." 

The  death  ot  then:  little  girl  Betty  brought  a  great 
sorrow  into  the  house  at  Fyling.  She  was  so  witty  and 
so  like  her  mother  that  Sir  BLugh  made  a  great  pet  of 
her.  *'  Her  body,"  he  says,  "  was  carried  to  Whitby,  and 
buried  in  the  chancel  near  to  the  wall,  between  the  door 
and  my  father's  monument." 

There  is  seldom  a  sorrow  without  some  solace  to  follow, 
and  this  was  Sir  Hugh's  creed.  *'  The  Lord,  who,  after 
the  saddest  and  blackest  storm,  causeth  the  sunbeams  to 
break  out  and  refresh  all  creatures,  was  pleased  in  the 
midst  of  our  sorrows  to  cheer  our  hearts  with  the  birth 
of  our  son  Hugh  at  Fyling  Hall  on  July  21st,  being  a 
Saturday,  and  eve  to  the  Feast  I  was  born  on  myself, 
viz. ,  Mary  Magdalene's  Day.  We  had  then  but  one  child, 
my  son  William.  Hugh  was  baptised  in  the  great  church 
by  Mr.  Remington,  minister  of  Whitby,  my  cousin,  Sir 
Christopher  Yelverton,  my  uncle  Legard  and  aunt  Bushell 
being  witnesses  or  gossips. 

"  To  put  the  death  of  our  girl  out  of  our  minds  I  with 
my  wife  and  family  removed  to  a  place  called  Langton, 
near  Malton,  and  returned  to  FyUng  at  Easter.  And  she 
longing  to  see  her  boy  whom  she  had  left  but  two  months 
old  bemg  nursed  near  by  at  a  place  called  Southward 
House,  I  gave  orders  the  nurse  should  dress  her  own  boy 
(but  half-a-year  older  than  mine)  in  my  boy's  coat,  and  to 
nave  him  in  her  arms  when  my  wife  shbuld  come  into  the 
house  ;  and  though  the  nurse's  boy  had  gray  eyes  and 
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mine  black,  I  had  told  my  dear  wife  they  were  gray  like 
my  Dick's,  who  was  dead,  which  she  much  desired. 

"  So  that  when  she  saw  the  nurse's  boy  she  took  him 
to  her  and  kissed  him,  seeming  well  contented  with  him, 
till  going  into  the  inner  parlour  where  the  nursemaid  had 
our  boy  Hugh  in  her  arms  ;  as  soon  as  ever  my  dear  wife 
cast  her  eyes  upon  him  she  gave  a  shout,  and  all  the  blood 
coming  into  her  face,  she  said,  '  O  Lord  sweetheart,  this 
is  my  boy,'  and  running  to  him  caught  hun  in  her  arms 
and  kissed  him  more  fondly  and  warmly  than  she  did  the 
other.  Yet  I  keeping  a  sober  countenance  told  her  that 
it  was  the  nurse's  boy,  but  she  replied  *  If  you  must  have 
the  other  I  will  have  this  too,  for  I  am  sure  this  is  my 
own  boy.'  And  in  earnest  it  was  pretty  and  admirable 
to  see  how  bv  the  instinct  of  nature  she  had  found  out 
her  own  child." 

In  the  year  1633  Sir  Hugh  sold  Fyling  Hall  to  Sir 
John  Hot  ham,  of  melancholy  fate,  and  in  the  following 
Spring  returned  to  the  Gate  House  at  Whitby.  And  now 
we  come  to  learn  a  little  more  about  the  Abbey  House 
and  some  of  the  changes  it  has  undergone.  "  I  remained," 
he  writes,  *  *  at  the  Gate  House  till  my  house  was  repaired 
and  habitable,  which  then  was  very  ruinous  and  unnand- 
some,  the  wall  being  only  of  timber  and  plaster,  and  iU 
contrived  within.  And  besides  the  repairs,  or  rather  the 
re-edifying  of  the  house,  I  built  the  stables  and  barn.  I 
heightened  the  outwalls  of  the  court  double  to  what  they 
were,  and  made  all  the  wall  round  about  the  paddock,  so 
that  the  place  hath  improved  very  much  both  for  beauty 
and  profit  by  me  more  than  all  my  ancestors  ;  for  there  is 
not  a  tree  about  the  house  but  was  set  in  my  time  and 
almost  by  my  own  hand.  The  court  levels,  which  laid 
upon  a  hanging  ground,  unhandsomely,  very  ill  watered, 
having  onlv  the  low  well  which  is  in  the  Alms  House 
Close  which  I  covered,  and  I  also  discovered  and  erected 
the  other  adjoining  conduit,  and  the  well  in  the  court- 
yard, from  whence  1  conveyed  by  leaden  pipes  water  into 
the  house,  brew-house,  and  wash-house. 

"  In  the  Spring  of  1636  I  removed  from  the  Grate  House 
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into  my  house  at  Whitby,  which  was  now  furnished  and 
fit  to  receive  me  and  my  dear  wife  (who  was  excellent  at 
dressing  and  making  all  handsome  within  doors).  She 
had  put  it  into  fine  posture  and  furnished  with  many  good 
things,  so  that  I  believe  there  were  few  gentlemen  in  the 
country  of  my  rank  exceeded  it." 

In  tne  Abbey  House  then  Sir  Hugh  now  dwelt ;  acting 
his  part  in  all  the  affairs  which  naturally  fell  unto  him  ; 
sitting  as  justice  of  the  peace ;  attending  quarter  sessions ; 
looking  after  roads  and  bridges  and  taking  care  generally 
that  everybody  did  his  duty  to  Church  and  State,  whilst 
as  to  private  matters  he  granted  many  leases  of  "  tofts 
and  crofts  "  for  one  thousand  years,  to  meet  the  springing 
industry  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

He  has  left  us  a  pleasing  oescription  of  his  manner  of 
life.  "  I  was,"  he  says,  "  at  this  time  made  Deputy- 
Lieutenant  and  Colonel  over  the  Trainbands  within  the 
Hundred  of  Whitby  Strand,  Ryedale,  Pickering  Lj^he, 
and  Pickering  town  ;  so  that,  my  father  being  aead,  the 
country  looked  upon  me  as  the  chief  of  my  family,  and 
having  mastered  all  my  debts,  I  did  not  only  appear  at 
all  puolic  meetings  in  a  very  gentlemanly  equipage,  but 
lived  in  as  handsome  and  plentiful  fashion  at  home  as 
any  gentleman  in  all  the  country  of  my  rank.  I  had 
between  thirty  and  forty  in  my  ordinary  family  ;  a 
chaplain  who  said  prayers  every  morning  at  six  and  again 
before  dinner  and  supper  ;  a  porter  who  merely  attended 
the  gates,  which  were  ever  shut  up  before  dinner,  when 
the  bell  rung  to  prayers,  and  not  opened  till  one  o'clock 
except  for  some  stranger  who  came  to  dinner,  which  was 
ever  fit  to  receive  three  or  four  besides  my  family  without 
any  trouble.  And  whatever  their  fare  was  they  were 
sure  to  have  a  hearty  welcome.  Twice  a  week  a  certain 
number  of  old  people,  widows  and  indigent  persons,  were 
served  at  my  gate  with  bread  and  good  potage  made  of 
beef ;  which  1  mention  that  those  who  succeed  may 
follow  the  example." 

For  a  few  years  Sir  Hugh  upheld  this  dignified  life  ; 
looked  up  to  as  the  centre  of  authority  and  of  beneficial 
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influence  ;  he  promoted  commerce  ;  he  established  alum        1 
works,  and  he  endeavoured  to  arouse  the  townspeople  to 
the  necessity  of  public  improvements,  whilst  accompanied 
by  two  honest  neighbours,  Farside  and  Dickenson,  he 
gathered  money  for  the  repairing  of  Whitby  piers. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  event  took  place 
which  may  be  called  the  battle  of  the  Esk. 

"  About  June,  1634,  two  Holland  men  of  war  had 
chased  into  Whitby  harbour  a  small  pickroon  or  vessel 
belonging  to  the  King  of  Spain,  which  had  in  her  only 
thirty  men  and  two  small  guns.  One  of  the  Hollanders 
had  400  men,  the  other  200  ;  and  the  captains  leaving 
their  ships  at  anchor  in  the  roads,  came  with  their  long 
boats  in  land  with  forty  men,  every  man  having  his 
pistol.  The  Dunkirker  had,  for  more  security,  put  him- 
self above  the  bridge  and  placed  his  two  guns  upon  his 
decks  with  all  his  men  ready  to  defend  I  having  notice 
of  this,  fearing  they  might  do  here  the  like  affront  as 
they  did  at  Scarborough,  where  they  landed  one  hundred 
men  and  took  a  ship  belonging  to  the  King  of  Spain  out 
of  the  harbour,  sent  for  the  Holland  captains  and  ordered 
them  not  to  offer  any  act  of  hostility,  for  that  the 
Spaniard  was  the  King's  friend  and  to  have  protection  in 
his  ports.  After  some  expostulation  they  promised  not 
to  meddle  with  the  Dunkirker  if  he  offered  no  injury  to 
them,  which  1  gave  him  strict  charge  against,  teUing  him 
to  trust  to  the  JKing's  protection." 

"  These  Holland  captains  leaving  me  and  going  into 
the  town,  sent  for  the  Dunkirk  captain  to  dine  with  them, 
and  soon  after  took  occasion  to  quarrel  with  him  ;  at  the 
same  time  ordering  their  men  to  fall  on  the  Dunkirk  ship, 
which  they  soon  surprised,  the  captain  and  most  of  the 
men  being  ashore." 

"  I  being  in  my  court -yard  and  hearing  some  pistols 
discharged,  and  being  told  the  Dimkirker  and  Hollanders 
were  at  odds,  made  haste  into  the  town,  having  only  a 
cane  in  my  hand  and  one  that  followed  me  without  any 
weapon,  thinking  my  presence  would  pacify  all  differences. 
When  I  came  to  the  riverside,  on  the  land  between  the 
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coal-yard  and  the  bridge,  I  found  the  Holland  captain 
with  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  calling  to  his  men  then  in  the 
Dunkirk  ship,  to  send  a  boat  for  him.  I  gave  him  good 
words  and  held  him  in  treaty  till  I  got  near  him,  and 
then  giving  a  leap  on  him,  caught  hold  of  his  pistol, 
which  I  became  master  of,  yet  not  without  some  hazard . 
from  the  ship,  for  one  from  thence  levelled  a  musket  at 
me,  but  I,  espying  it,  turned  the  captain  between  him 
and  myself  which  prevented  his  shooting." 

'*  Alter  I  had  taKen  the  captain  I  caused  a  boat  to  be 
manned  with  men  for  re-taking  the  ship,  but  as  soon  as 
we  approached  the  Hollanders  fled  out  and  got  to  their 
own  ships.  In  the  afternoon  I  intercepted  a  letter  from 
shipboard  to  the  captain  that  he  should  be  of  good  cheer, 
for  at  midnight  they  would  land  two  hundred  men  and 
take  him  away. 

''And  in  respect  they  had  by  force  taken  a  Dunkirk 
ship  out  of  Scarborough  not  long  before,  I  conjectured 
they  might  be  as  bold  here,  and  therefore  gave  notice  to 
Sir  John  Hotham  at  Fyling,  then  High  Sheriff  of  the 
country,  who  came  to  me  and  summoned  all  the  adjacent 
trainbands.  We  had,  I  think,  two  hundred  men  as  guards 
that  night,  but  they  so  inexpert  that  not  one  amongst 
them  except  a  few  seamen  knew  how  to  handle  their  arms 
or  discharge  a  musket,  and  it  had  been  happy  for  this 
nation  had  they  continued  till  now  in  that  ignorance. 
These  ships  hovered  before  the  harbour  for  two  or  three 
days  till  1  sent  the  captain  to  York,  who  was  after  that 
taken  to  London  by  order  from  the  Privy  Council,  who 
approved  my  conduct  and  gave  me  thanks  for  it.  I  think 
he  remained  prisoner  for  two  years,  till  the  Prince  Palatine 
coming  over  he  obtained  for  him  a  release." 

So  much  for  this  redoubtable  engagement,  which  doubt- 
less filled  the  narrow  streets  with  excited  crowds  ;  great, 
we  may  be  sure,  was  the  turmoil  whilst  the  valiant,  if 
"  inexpert,"  trainbands  hurried  to  and  fro,  and  the  people 
of  Whitby,  with  pale  faces  and  trembling  knees,  endea- 
voured to  encourage  each  other  to  put  their  trust  in  God 
and  brave  Sir  Hugh. 
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Sir  Hugh  Cholmley  in  the  Ciyil  Wak. 

The  course  of  this  useful  and  honourable  life  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  civil  war  which  broke  out  in  the  days  of 
Charles  1.  Sir  Hugh  was  one  of  a  not  inconsiderable 
number  of  sincere  men  who,  loyal  to  the  monarchy  and 
constitution,  were  yet  not  pleased  with  the  management 
of  public  affairs.  He  was  chosen  member  of  Parnament 
for  Scarborough  in  the  year  1624.  The  plague  drove  the 
parliament  to  Oxford,  where  the  King,  not  approving  of 
its  proceedings,  dissolved  it.  Let  us  again  listen  to  Sir 
Hugh. 

**  Ann.  Dom.  1639.  In  preparation  for  the  King's  march 
against  the  Scots  I  had  much  business  about  mustering 
and  training  the  soldiers  of  the  trainband,  and  many 
journeys  to  York  to  consult  with  the  new  President  and 
the  rest  of  the  Deputy-Lieutenants.  About  June  the 
King  sent  down  his  army  into  Yorkshire,  and  himself  came 
to  it  in  August.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland  was 
general,  from  whom  I  had  a  commission.  Divers  of  the 
colonels  of  the  trainbands  with  their  regiments  were  called 
to  march  into  Northumberland,  amongst  which  I  had  been 
one  ;  but  at  that  time  I  had  caught  cold  and  a  dangerous 
sickness  in  raising  and  training  my  whole  regiment 
together  on  Paston  Moor,  near  Thornton." 

**Ann.  Dom.  1640.  I  was  chosen  a  burgess  for  Scar- 
borough in  the  Short  Parliament,  in  breaking  of  which 
the  Kmg  was  ill-advised,  for  there  were  many  wise  gen- 
tlemen of  it,  and  well  inclined  for  his  and  the  public  good. 
At  this  time  my  regiment  was  commanded  to  march  to 
the  border  northward  upon  apprehension  of  the  Scots' 
approach  ;  but  I,  being  to  attend  Parliament,  my  brother, 
Sir  Henry  Cholmley,  then  my  Lieutenant-Colonel,  went 
with  it,  but  no  furtnei  than  Durham,  where  he  received  a 
counter-command  to  return. 

"  At  the  beginning  of  the  Short  Parliament  the  Earl 
of  Strafford,  then  Deputy  of  Ireland,  returned  to  London, 
^nd  I,  coming  to  his  lodging  to  do  my  service  to  him,  was 
■"'^t  only  barred  the  freedom  of  going  into  his  bedchamber 
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as  I  had  used,  but  when  he  came  out,  saluting  divers 
gentlemen,  he  passed  by  me,  and  with  some  scorn  which 
my  nature  could  not  digest.  I  had  before  professed  much 
service  and  love  for  his  person,  and  must  confess  had 
received  divers  favours  and  respects  from  him,  and  truly 
not  without  cause  and  obligation  on  his  side  ;  for  his  first 
lady,  daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  was  my 
father's  cousin  german  once  removed,  and  as  my  father 
had  stood  firm  for  him  in  all  contests  with  Sir  John  Savile 
for  being  Knight  of  the  Shire,  so  more  particularly  in  the 
last  year  of  King  James  and  first  of  King  Charles,  at 
which  time  my  father  was  Sheriff,  and  consequently  a 
great  cause  of  the  Lord  Strafford  [then  Sir  Thomas  Went- 
worth]  his  carrying  the  place  against  Sir  John  Savile,  and 
which,  indeed,  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  said  Sir 
Thomas  coming  to  the  dignity  and  honours  he  had  afber. 

"  But  now,  being  displeased  at  my  refusing  to  pay  ship 
money,  which  carried  the  whole  liberty  of  Whitby  Strand 
after  my  example,  he  did  not  only  give  this  personal 
discountenance  but  put  me  out  of  all  commissions,  viz.  : 
of  the  peace.  Oyer  and  Terminer,  Deputy-Lieutenancy, 
and  Colonel.  And,  the  Parliament  being  broken,  caused 
me  to  be  called  before  the  Council  and  indeed  with  words 
I  neither  spoke  in  the  House  nor  could  be  proved  against 
me.  Then  for  further  vexation  I  was  commanded  for 
three  weeks  or  a  month  to  attend  the  Council  table  de 
die  in  dierrt" 

We  are  thus  able  to  see  what  was  the  prevailing  feeling 
in  this  district  at  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  which 
led  to  the  Civil  War.  Following  the  example,  and  led 
by  the  influence  of  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley,  it  was  distinctly 
favourable  to  the  Parliament.  We  shall  see  later  that 
Sir  Hugh  did  not  approve  of  matters  being  pushed  to 
the  point  of  open  warfare,  nor  would  they  have  come  to 
that  disastrous  end  had  the  advice  of  such  as  he  been 
followed.     We  read  further  : 

"  My  lord  also  put  Sir  John  Hotham  out  of  all  com- 
missions for  refusing  ship  money,  and  him  and  my  cousin, 
Mr.  Henry  Bellasis,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Falconberg  into 
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the  Fleet  for  some  words  they  had  spoken  in  this  Short 
Parliament.  All  which  I  wish  from  my  heart  had  not 
happened,  for  it  did  not  only  produce  inconvenience  and 

frejndice  to  my  lord's  person,  but  even  to  the  nation  too, 
fear,  as  you  may  conjecture  by  the  story." 
"  Being  all  of  us  at  liberty  and  returned  into  our 
country,  where  the  King's  army  was  quartered  to  the 
great  burden  of  the  country,  and  the  much  discontent  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  gentry,  which  increase  of  our 
sufferings  made  us  more  apt  to  comply,  so  that  at  a 
public  meeting  of  the  gentry,  at  the  High  Sheriff's,  in 
the  assize  weet,  we  all  agreed  to  make  an  address  and 
complaint  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council  Table  and  a 
Remonstrance  and  complaint  of  the  grievances  laying  on 
the  country.  For  this  purpose  the  Lord  Wharton,  my 
cousin  Sir  Henry  Bellasis,  Sir  John  Hotham,  and  myself, 
were  chosen  to  draw  a  petition  to  that  purpose.  And 
we,  withdrawing  together  into  a  private  room  had  quickly 
done  it,  Sir  John  Hotham  and  myself  having  before 
between  ourselves,  contrived  and  penned  it  and  had  it  in 
our  pockets.  This  was  signed  by  above  one  hundred  of 
the  principal  gentry  of  the  county,  and  a  gentleman  sent 
up  purposely  to  deliver  it.  It  was  in  pretty  high  style, 
for  in  substance  (though  not  in  plain  terms),  it  imported 
that  the  country  would  not  be  longer  under  these 
pressures.  And  being  the  first  action  that  did  with  a 
bare  face  complain  of  the  King's  prerogative  which  went 
high  in  those  times  ;  did  something  startle  the  Council, 
and  in  truth  proved  a  thing  of  great  consequence,  for  it 
did  not  only  animate  the  Scots'  army,  which  was  then  on 
the  wing  in  their  own  country,  and  till  now  standing  in 
fear  of  our  trainbands  (which  were  then  13,000)  to  be 
joined  to  the  King's  army,  but  gave  encouragement 
to  the  Earls  of  Bradford,  Hattord,  Essex,  Warwick, 
Southampton,  Bristol,  and  divers  other  lords  to  convene 
together  and  petition  the  King  for  a  parliament." 

*^  Soon  after  the  King,  coming  into  our  country, 
summoned  all  the  trainbands  and  gentlemen  to  York, 
proposing  to  have  all  his  trainbands  to  maich  with  his 
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army  at  their  own  charges,  which  he  found  not  the 
country  inclinable  to.  There  in  the  face  of  my  country 
he  would  have  returned  to  me  a  commission  for  my 
regiment,  taken  from  me  by  the  Lord  Strafford  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  our  country,  but  I  refused  the  accepting 
it,  saying  either  I  did  not  deserve  to  have  it  taken  from 
me,  or  not  so  soon  to  be  restored.  But  afterwards  I  went 
privately  to  the  King  to  thank  him  for  his  favour,  and 
told  him  I  did  not  refuse  accepting  the  regiment  because 
I  declined  to  do  His  Majesty  service,  but  because  I  would 
not  serve  under  the  Earl  of  Straflford,  he  being  now 
General  of  the  Army,  and  I  lying  under  his  displeasure. 
But,  I  said,  my  brother.  Sir  Henry  Cholmley,  being  my 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  if  he  pleased  might  have  the  regmient 
and  would  be  ready  to  do  His  Majesty  service.  The 
King  replied  *  they  will  not  serve  with  him.'  I  answered 
that  they  would.  He  said  I  should  bring  them  to  the 
place  of  rendezvous,  which  I  did,  and  they  chanced  to  be 
on  the  King's  guard  that  night  the  Scots  passed  Tyne 
and  foiled  the  King's  army." 

'*  The  King  retreated  to  York,  where  he  was  joined  by 
the  Earl  of  Strafford,  and  the  gentry  were  once  more  sum- 
moned to  attend  His  Majesty.  The  King  again  proposed 
that  the  trainbands  shomd  march  at  their  own  charges." 

"  The  gentlemen  met  at  an  inn  and  drew  up  a  petition 
in  answer  to  the  King's  proposition,  shewing  they  could 
not  consent 'to  the  marching  of  the  trainbands  in  respect 
of  the  great  pressure  upon  tnem,  and  desiring  His  Majesty 
to  call  a  Parliament.  This  was  signed  by  the  nobility 
and  gentlemen  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  forty, 
and  the  Lord  Fairfax  chosen  to  deliver  it,  which  he  could 
not  be  admitted  to  do.  But  the  next  day,  when  most  of 
the  signers  were  gone  out  of  the  town,  he  with  some  few 
gentlemen  his  creatures  delivered  to  the  King  the  sense  of 
the  country  quite  contrary  to  the  sense  they  had  intended 
and  expressed  in  their  petition.  Whereupon  the  Lord 
Wharton,  Mr.  Henry  Bellasis,  Sir  John  Savile,  Sir  John 
Hotham,  myself,  and  some  others,  to  the  number  of  six- 
teen,   being  met  together  with  intent  to  petition  His 
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Majesty  against  his  answer  given  by  the  Lord  Strafford, 
ana  to  intorm  His  Majesty  of  the  great  petition.  Sir 
William  Cayrell,  one  of  the  number  underhand,  gave 
notice  to  the  Court  of  our  meeting,  and  thereupon  the 
Lord  Wharton,  my  cousin  Bellasis,  Sir  John  Hothara  and 
myself  were  sent  for  by  the  King,  who  told  us  it  was  not 
lawful  to  meet  in  that  manner  upon  petition  ;  that  he 
might  question  us  in  the  Star  Chamber  for  it,  but  would 
at  this  time  pass  it  over  because  he  loved  us  all  well  He 
charged  us  never  to  meddle  more  in  petitioning  him  in 
that  kind,  and  after  many  good  words  dismissed  us. 

"  But  the  next  morning,  myself  and  Sir  John  Hotham, 
being  ready  to  put  foot  into  stirrup,  he  sent  one  Stockdale 
a  messenger  to  bring  us  to  him.  When  we  came  he  repre- 
hended us  in  very  sharp  words,  telling  us  we  had  been 
the  chief  cause  and  promoters  of  all  the  petitions  from 
our  county  [which  indeed  was  the  truth],  and  in  plain 
terms  said  *  that  if  ever  we  meddled  more  or  had  any  hand 
in  any  more  he  would  hang  us,^ 

"  To  this  I  answered,  *  Sir,  we  are  then  in  a  very  sad 
condition,  for  then  the  Lord  President  and  those  vou  set 

governors  over  us  may  injure  and  oppress  us  without  any 
ope  of  redress  ;  since  we  being  country  gentlemen,  and 
without  acquaintance  at  Court,  have  no  means  but  by 
petition  to  make  our  grievances  known  to  your  Majesty/ 
To  which  the  King  answered,  *  Whenever  you  have  any 
cause  of  complaint,  come  to  me  and  I  will  hear  it.'  1 
humbly  thanked  His  Majesty,  and  so  we  were  dismissed 
We  did  not  after  meddle  in  tnat  sort,  nor  was  there  cause, 
for  the  King  having  summoned  all  the  nobility  to  York,  a 
Parliament  was  agreed  on,  and  summoned  in  November 
following,  Ann.  Dom.  1641." 

Sir  Hugh  was  again  chosen  burgess  for  Scarborough, 
and  as  he  had  refused  to  pay  ship-money  and  had  not 
been  backward  in  asserting  the  claims  for  public  rights, 
he  was  looked  upon  with  favour  by  the  Parliament.  He 
was  appointed  one  of  its  Commissioners  to  go  into  Scot- 
land, but  this  duty  he  declined. 

"  May.     Anno  Dom.  1642.     The  King  being  retired  to 
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York,  the  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick,  Ferdinando  Lord 
Fairfax,  myself  and  Sir  Philip  Stapylton  were  nominated 
Commissioners  from  the  Parliament  to  go  to  York  to  the 
King.  The  pretence  was  a  right  understanding  of  the 
sincerity  of  Parliament's  intention  ;  but  when  I  came  to 
receive  the  instructions  from  Pym,  who  had  orders  to  give 
them,  we  were  plainly  enjoined  to  draw  the  trainbands 
together,  and  to  oppose  the  King  in  all  things  that  were 
for  the  Parliament's  service.  Tnis  I  refused  to  accept, 
saying  it  were  to  begin  the  war  which  I  intended  not, 
whereupon  Pym  bade  me  draw  the  instructions  to  my 
own  mind,  which  I  did.  But  the  Lord  Fairfax  and  I 
departing  in  a  coach  before  they  could  be  finished  they 
were  brought  to  us  by  the  Lord  Howard  and  Stapylton, 
and  though  not  so  large  as  at  first,  yet  otherwise  than  I 
could  assent  to  or  approve. 

"  When  we  came  to  York  there  were  few  about  the  King 
but  soldiers  of  fortune  or  such  as  were  no  friends  to  the 
public  peace,  and  here  I  discovered  there  was  a  party 
about  the  King  who  held  intelligence  with  another 
prevalent  one  in  the  Parliament,  Doth  which  so  well 
concurred  in  fomenting  distractions  as  whensoever  the 
Parliament  did  seem  to  comply  to  the  King,  their  party 
with  him  made  it  disliked,  so  that  the  Searcher  of  all 
hearts  knows  I  was  infinitely  troubled  at  the  distractions 
likely  to  succeed.  After  much  prayer  to  the  Lord  for 
directions,  and  truly  in  the  depths  of  my  trouble  taking 
a  little  Psalter  book  in  my  hand  I  used  to  read  in,  and 
just  cast  my  eye  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  verses  of  the 
120th  Psalm,  which  was  *My  soul  hath  long  dwelt  with 
him  that  hates  peace.  I  am  for  peace,  but  when  I  speak 
they  are  for  war.'  And  then  reading  in  the  following 
121st  Psalm,  truly  my  heart  was  enlightened  and  cheered 
up  beyond  imagination,  so  that  ever  alter  I  went  cheer- 
fully on  in  performance  of  the  duty  I  was  upon  without 
trouble  or  distraction." 

"  Whilst  we  were  here  at  York  the  Lord  Keeper 
Littleton  and  divers  others  of  the  Lord's  house,  as  also  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  stole  privately  away  and  came 
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to  the  King,  whose  condition  they  thought  prospering. 
But  my  opinion  was  they  had  misled  both  the  King  and 
the  nation  by  quitting  tne  Parliament,  as  I  told  many  of 
them  ;  in  which  I  proved  to  be  prophetical. ' ' 

"  About  the  latter  end  of  August  I  was  desired  by  the 
Earl  of  Essex  and  some  others  to  go  into  Yorkshire  and 
to  draw  my  regiment  for  the  securing  of  Scarborough, 
which  at  first  I  refused,  but  after  being  much  importuned, 
and  conceiving  these  preparations  for  war  would  end  in  a 
treaty,  and  that  as  for  myself  I  desired  nothing  but  that 
the  King  might  enjoy  his  just  rights  as  well  as  his 
subjects  theirs  ;  moreover  that  I  should  in  this  matter 
be  a  more  indifferent  arbitrator  than  many  I  saw  take 
arms,  and  more  considerable  with  my  sword  in  my  hand, 
and  in  better  capacity  to  advance  a  treaty  than  by  sitting 
in  the  House  of  Commons  where  I  had  but  a  bare  vote, 
I  accepted  this  employment." 

We  see,  then,  how  unwilling  Sir  Hugh  was  to  widen 
the  breach  between  the  King  and  people,  and  yet  how  by 
force  of  circumstances  he  was  pushed  into  taking  action 
on  one  side.  He  pleased  the  Parliament  greatly  by 
securing  possession  of  Scarborough  Castle,  as  appears 
from  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Com/mans : 

"Wed.,  Nov.  12,  1642.  Resolved  upon  the  question 
that  the  taking  of  Scarborough  Castle  by  Sir  Hugh 
Cholmley  is  an  agreeable  and  good  service  to  the  Common- 
wealth, and  for  the  safety  thereof,  and  that  he  be 
protected  and  saved  harmless  by  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Sheriff  of  the  said  county  be  aiding  and 
assisting  him." 

A.bout  this  time  some  difference  arose  between  Sir  Hugh 
and  the  Parliamentary  General,  of  which  the  House  took 
notice  on  the  17th  December.  We  are  not  told  what  the 
trouble  was,  but  it  appears  from  the  Journals  it  went  so 
far  as  to  cause  him,  and  Colonel  Boynton  also,  to  refuse 
obedience  to  Lord  Fairfax  ;  the  Commons  were  "  very 
sensible  of  it  "  and  required  both  gentlemen  to  be  more 
tractable  in  future. 

In   the   month    following   things   were  moving   more 
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smoothly  ;  two  hundred  pounds,  a  sum  which  Sir  Hugh 
had  taken  up  of  Sir  Henry  Cholmley's  rents,  were  ordered 
to  be  paid  to  Sir  Henry,  and  the  committee,  for  the  safety 
of  the  kingdom,  were  directed  to  furnish  Sir  Hugh  with 
a  convenient  supply  of  money.  Moreover  Sir  William 
Strickland  and  Mr.  Darley  were  appointed  "  to  prepare  a 
letter  to  be  signed  by  the  Speaker  and  sent  to  Sir  Hugh 
Cholmley  in  approbation  of  his  good  services  and  to 
express  unto  him  the  care  the  House  has  taken  for  the 
supplying  of  him  with  money." 

Indeed  at  this  early  stage  of  the  civil  war  Sir  Hugh 
held  a  position  of  importance.  On  the  8th  of  March  a 
letter  from  Lord  Fairfax  concerning  the  state  of  the  army 
in  the  north  was  read  to  the  House,  and  also  three  com- 
munications enclosed  from  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley  and  Sir 
John  Hotham  concerning  the  necessities  and  arrears  of 
their  forces.  Whereupon  the  House  directed  that  Lord 
Fairfax's  letter  should  be  sent  to  the  Lord  General  with 
a  request  that  he  should  take  into  consideration  the  giving 
Lord  Fairfax  an  order  "  concerning  the  two  thousand  men 
desired  by  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley  and  Sir  John  Hotham  to 
be  sent  from  his  army  to  their  forces  in  the  North  and 
East  Ridings." 

Sir  Hugh  Cholmley  and  Sir  John  Hotham  were  sincere 
men  who  desired  the  King  to  abate  somewhat  of  his  high 
pretensions.  Their  position  was  difficult  ;  they  were 
trusted  by  Parliament  whilst  not  so  fully  at  one  with  it 
as  to  act  heartily.  As  things  turned  out  they  would  have 
done  better  either  to  take  no  prominent  part  in  these 
painful  proceedings,  or,  having  entered  upon  them  to  have 
sooner  withdrawn.  Nevertheless  none  will  blame  them 
who  consider  how  hard  it  is  at  such  times  for  the  most 
temperate  and  conscientious  men  to  judge  when  to  go 
forward  or  when  to  hold  back. 

And  it  shows  the  confused  condition  of  aflfairs  that 
within  one  month  of  the  time  that  Parliament  had  ordered 
that  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley's  request  for  an  addition  to  his 
forces  should  have  attention,  a  letter  came  to  the  House 
from  Sir  John  Hotham  conveying  the  news  that  Sir  Hugh 
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Cholmley  had  gone  over  to  the  Royalists  ;  that  Captain 
Bushell  had  recovered  Scarborough  for  the  Parliament, 
and  asking  that  the  command  of  that  place  should  be 
riven  to  Bushell,  who  should  receive  orders  from  himself 
Hotham).  A  resolution  was  at  once  come  to,  disabling  | 
lir  Hugh  from  continuing  a  member  of  the  House  for 
"falsely  and  perfidiously  betraying  the  trust  repjosed  m 
him  by  the  Parliament,  falsifying  his  protestantism  and 
revolting  to  the  Papist  army  raised  against  the  Parlia- 
ment." It  was  further  ordered  that  he  should  be  impeached 
for  high  treason  :  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare 
the  impeachment,  the  notes  were  to  be  printed  and  fixed 
up  at  the  door,  and  at  Westminster  Hall  gate  or  other 
public  place. 

On  the  other  hand  Sir  John  Hotham  received  the 
thanks  of  the  House  ;  Mr.  Pym  was  appointed  to  write  a 
letter  to  my  Lord  General,  asking  him  to  grant  the  re- 
quest for  Captain  Bushell's  appomtment  as  governor  of 
Scarborough  ;  Captain  Bushell  himself  was  warmly 
thanked,  and  a  promise  made  that  "  beside  thanks  they 
will  think  of  some  reward  for  his  great  services."  A  few 
days  afler  another  letter  upon  the  subject  of  Sir  Hugh's 
desertion  of  the  Parliament  came  from  Sir  John  Hotham, 
whose  activity  was  rewarded  by  the  thanks  of  the  House 
for  his  recovery  of  Scarborough,  and  for  his  wisdom  in 
bestowing  command  upon  those  Dutchmen  who  had  been 
so  faithful  to  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  Parliament, 
and  a  promise  that  his  request  for  2000  muskets  should 
have  especial  attention.  On  the  29th  April  Mr.  Sergeant 
Wilde  was  ordered  to  bring  in  next  day  the  Impeachment 
of  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley  and  the  Earl  of  Newcastle. 

Here  is  what  Sir  Hugh  says  himself  upon  the  subject. 
"  How  I  deported  mysdf  in  this  employment,  and  when, 
how  and  for  what  cause  I  quit  it  and  the  Parliament  I 
shall  forbear  to  speak  now,  but  refer  the  reader  to  the 
account  I  have  given  both  of  that  and  the  siege  of  Scar- 
borough together  ;  in  which  it  will  appear  I  did  not 
forsake  the  Parliament  till  they  did  fail  in  performing 
those  particulars  they  made  the  grounds  of  the  war  when 
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I  was  first  engaged,  viz.,  the  preservation  of  religion,  pro- 
tection of  the  King's  person,  and  the  liberties  of  the  sub- 
ject. Nor  did  I  quit  them  for  any  particular  ends  of  my 
own,  but  merely  to  perform  the  duty  and  allegiance  I 
owed  to  my  Sovereign  ;  which  I  did  in  such  a  way  as  was 
without  any  diminution  to  my  honour  either  as  a  gentle- 
man or  a  soldier."  It  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  that 
the  manuscript  referred  to  in  this  extract  has  never  been 
found. 

Rushworth  says  that  Sir  Hugh  about  the  middle  of 
March,  1643,  was  shewing  his  discontent  with  the  Parlia- 
mentary party  ;  that  he  met  the  Queen  secretly  at  York  ; 
accepted  a  commission  to  hold  Scarborough  Castle  for  the 
King  ;  that  soon  after  he  made  his  intention  known  to 
the  officers  of  the  garrison,  giving  them  the  choice  of 
serving  with  him  for  the  King  or  departing  ;  that  most 
of  them  declined  service  ;  whereupon  Sir  Hugh  repaired 
to  the  Queen,  leaving  his  kinsman,  Mr.  James  Cholmley, 
in  command,  at  which  time  a  revolt  took  place,  and  tne 
Parliamentarians  again  secured  the  Ca«tle.  Then  Sir 
Hugh's  cousin,  Captain  Brown  Bushell,  who  had  followed 
him  in  his  change  of  party,  succeeded  in  recovering  it  for 
the  Royalists.*  Sir  Hugh  returned  as  governor  for  the 
King  ;  he  had  also  a  commission  to  order  all  marine 
affairs  within  the  ports  from  Tees  to  Bridlington,  and  to 
judge  of  all  marine  matters  within  that  extent. 

We  again  copy  Sir  Hugh's  Journal  : 

"Anno  Dom.  1644.  After  the  battle  of  Hess  Moor 
the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  came  to  Scarborough  and  lodged 
at  my  house  for  two  days  till  I  had  provid^  him  witn  a 
ship  to  go  beyond  sea.  At  his  departure  he  thanked  me 
for  my  entertainment,  and  told  me  he  had  some  fear  I 
should  have  stayed  him  ;  he  gave  all  for  lost  on  the  King's 
side,  he  said,  and  wished  my  departm-e  with  him,  which 
I  suppose  he  conceived  would  be  some  countenance  to  his. 
My  answer  was  I  could  wish  his  stay  ;  that  if  he  had 
committed  an  error  I  knew  my  duty  so  well  I  was  not  to 

*  This  does  not  agree  with  Sir  John  Hotham's  letter. 
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call  him  to  account,  but  to  obey,  he  being  my  general. 
But  that  for  my  own  part,  though  the  place  was  in  no 
defensible  posture,  I  meant  not  to  surrender  till  I  heard 
from  the  King,  or  was  forced  to  it." 

For  twelve  months  Sir  Hugh  held  out,  defending  his 
charge  with  both  skill  and  bravery  ;  at  length,  over- 
powered, he  yielded-  By  the  articles  of  surrender  liberty 
was  granted  to  march  to  the  King  or  to  pass  beyond  the 
seas.  At  that  time  the  King  was  far  away  at  Baglan 
Castle  in  Wales.  Sir  Hugh  was  out  of  health  and  very 
likely  tired  and  hopeless  ;  he  took  ship  at  Burlington  for 
Holland  whither  a  part  of  his  family  had  gone  before 
him.  From  Holland  he  passed  into  France,  where  he 
remained  some  years. 

Amongst  the  transactions  of  this  period  noticed  in  Vicars' 
Parliamenta7'y  Chronicle  is  the  following.  "  Lastly  that 
most  noble  and  renowned  successful  I^atriott  of  the 
Northern  parts  the  good  Lord  Fairfax  with  his  valiant 
Commander  Sir  William  Constable,  marched  toward 
Whitby  an  Haven  town  in  the  farthest  part  of  Yorkshire, 
with  a  very  considerable  Army  intendmg  if  the  enemy 
would  not  deliver  up  the  Town  to  storm  it.  For  this 
Whitby  was  a  very  strong  garrison  of  the  Earl  of 
Newcastle.  But  the  enemy  considering  in  what  a  con- 
dition they  were,  surrendered  up  the  town  to  the  Lord 
Fairfax,  wherein  were  500  captains,  lieutenants,  com- 
manders and  common  soldiers,  besides  at  least  20  of  the 
commission  of  array,  and  almost  one  thousand  saylors  and 
inhabitants  of  the  town  and  with  it  themselves  to  the 
said  most  noble  lord's  service,  together  with  40  vessels 
greater  and  lesser  in  the  Haven.  So  this  most  honourable 
lord,  with  valiant  Sir  William  Constable  seized  on  all 
their  workes,  ships,  ammunition,  500  armes,  many  barrels 
of  powder,  match  and  other  trains  of  Artillery.*' 

At  the  surrender  of  Scarborough,  an  article  was  granted 
to  the  effect  that  the  garrison  occupying  Whitby  House 
should  be  removed  and  Lady  Cholmley  permitted  to  live 
in  it.  However  the  captain  liked  the  place  so  well  that 
he  would  not  quit  it  tul  one  of  his  servants  died  of  the 
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plague  ;  before  he  dared  to  return  Lady  Cholmley  adven- 
tured over  the  moors  in  a  dangerous  season  when  the 
ground   was   thickly   covered    with    snow,    and    so   got 

})ossession  of  the  house  and  kept  it.  It  was  a  sad  time 
or  her  ;  her  husband  and  their  two  sons  were  beyond 
the  sea  ;  her  girls  she  dared  not  bring  because  of  the 
sickness.  She  nad  with  her  but  one  maid  only,  and  one 
manservant  named  Thomas  Knowles  who  was  her  cook  ; 
lonely  ;  poorly  accommodated,  since  all  things  in  the 
house  had  been  plundered  ;  possessed  of  nothing  save 
what  she  borrowed  and  the  bed  so  hard  she  would  com- 
plain she  could  not  be  warm  nor  able  to  lie  in  it.  So  she 
would  say  this  was  the  saddest  time  of  her  life.  Yet  her 
spirit  would  not  submit  to  make  complaint  and  applica- 
tion as  most  others  did  to  the  Parliament's  Committee  at 
York,  who  had  disposed  of  their  estate. 

Sir  Hugh's  troubles  were  not  all  over  when  he  had  paid 
his  fine  and  been  permitted  to  return  to  his  home.  Whilst 
in  France  an  Alderman  of  York  named  Taylor  had  entered 
a  claim  for  the  price  of  some  lead  which  had  been  used 
for  the  defence  of  Scarborough  Castle  at  the  time  of  the 
siege,  and  had  obtained  a  sentence  of  outlawry  against 
Sir  Hugh.  One  Sunday  afternoon  as  Sir  Hugh  was 
leaving  St.  Mary's  Church,  and  just  as  he  was  entering 
in  at  the  wicket  of  the  great  gate,  he  was  surrounded  by 
soldiers,  one  of  whom  laid  his  hand  upon  him,  saying,  "  I 
arrest  you."  The  others  drew  their  swords,  whereupon 
Richard  Trotter,  and  two  of  Sir  Hugh's  sons,  as  well  as  a 
Frenchman  of  their  company,  drew  theirs,  and  would  by 
force  have  driven  their  assailants  out  of  the  court-yara, 
but  Sir  Hugh  knew  well  that  he  was  no  favourite  with 
those  in  authority  at  that  time,  and  therefore  requested 
his  friends  to  desist  and  put  up  their  swords,  saying  he 
would  stand  or  fall  by  the  law.  Sir  Hugh  resolved  to 
escape  out  of  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  if  he  could,  and 
afterwards  appear  to  defend  the  action.  He  supplied  the 
soldiers  who  were  to  be  his  guard  towards  York  with  five 
ordinary  country  horses,  whilst  he  rode  a  little  galloway, 
which  raised  no  suspicion.    "  By  the  time  I  was  a  quarter 
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of  a  mile  out  of  Malton,"  writes  Sir  Hugh,  "  I  leaped 
over  the  ditch  on  my  right  hand,  and  bid  the  soldiers 
adieu,  saying,  '  I  did  not  love  to  go  to  prison,'  and  setting 
spurs  to  my  horse,  rode  up  towards  Hildenley,  and  the 
pretty  beast  carried  me  clean  from  them.  In  this  I  must 
ever  remember  God's  great  mercy  and  goodness,  for  the 
times  then  were  so  very  unfavourable  to  the  King's 
party  I  had  been  ruined  if  they  had  once  got  me  to 
prison." 

Sir  Hugh  went  straight  to  London  with  the  intention 
of  obtainmg  the  reversal  of  his  outlawry  ;  in  the  mean- 
time his  adversary,  under  pretence  that  Sir  Hugh's  son 
had  passed  his  word  for  his  father,  sent  soldiers  to  Whitby, 
who,  on  Sunday  morning,  opened  the  door,  and  going  up 
to  his  chamber  arrested  him.  They  refused  to  take  ban 
for  his  appearance,  or  to  allow  him  to  travel  on  horseback, 
but  caused  him  to  walk  on  foot  in  unseasonable  weather 
all  the  way  to  York.  In  the  end,  after  proceedings  and 
cross -proceedings,  the  Cholmleys  came  out  victorious  ;  at 
the  finish  Taylor  was  glad  to  pay  five  hundred  poimds 
down,  and  stay  all  actions  against  both  Sir  Hugh  and  his 
son. 

In  July,  1652,  all  the  family  met  together  in  their  own 
home  at  Whitby — ^a  pleasure  they  had  not  enjoyed  for 
seven  yeara  But  far  different  was  the  condition  of  Sir 
Hugh  from  the  one  of  authority  the  Cholmleys  had  so 
long  held,  for  Sir  Hugh  was  a  Boyalist  and  the  Parlia- 
ment was  yet  supreme. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Sir  Hugh,  observing  the 
great  scarcity  of  garden  produce,  planted  an  enclosure  on 
the  slope  of  a  pretty  glen.  "  New  Gardens  "  they  were 
called,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  they  bear 
the  same  name.  On  the  north  boundary  wall  may  still 
be  read  the  inscription  : 

I  S*-  HvGH  Cholmley  K'-  &  Barronet  &  Elizabeth  my 
DBARE  Wipe  (Daughter  to  Sir  Will.  Twisden  of  Great 
Peckham  in  ye  Covnty  of  Kent  K'-  &  Barronet)  bvilt  this 

WALL  &  PLANTED  THIS  ORCHARD.     Anno  DomnL  1652. 
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Beneath  is  a  shield  with  the  united  arms  of  the  Cholmley 
and  Twisden  families,  with  these  lines  : 

"  Our  handy  work  like  to  ye  fruitful  tree 
Bless  Thou  0  Lord  ;  let  it  not  blasted  be." 

The  married  life  of  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley,  which  had 
been  very  happy,  was  cut  short  by  the  death  of  his  wife 
in  1655.  She  died  in  London  ;  "making,"  says  her  hus- 
band, "a  most  pious  and  Christian  end.  The  sudden 
news  of  her  death  came  to  me  at  Whitby,  from  whence  I 
removed  in  three  or  four  days,  being  indeed  not  able  to 
bear  the  sight  of  these  rooms  and  places  in  which  I  had 
used  to  enjoy  her  company. 

"  At  the  door  of  the  Whitby  House  there  was  a  place 
left  where  we  intended  to  have  our  own  arms  set  up 
together,  which  yet  was  crossed  by  one  fate  or  another, 
so  that  she  woula  often  say  '  if  it  was  not  to  be  done  in 
her  lifetime  it  would  never  be  done,  and  she  would  be 
forgotten.'  But  since  her  death  I  have  caused  both  oxir 
arms  to  be  erected  in  that  place,  cut  out  in  stone  I  sent 
from  London.  I  have  also  written  on  the  back  of  her 
picture  and  her  scutcheon  that  the  memory  of  her  may 
be  preserved  to  posterity. 

"  She  desired  Hugh  Cholmley  might  have  a  Chamber 
bought  in  the  Temple,  which  I  have  done  ;  and  that  I 
woiud  marry  my  daughter  Elizabeth  as  soon  as  I  conve- 
niently could,  and  as  soon  as  a  good  opportunity  is  offered. 
God  permitting,  I  will  promote  it  all  I  can.  1  have  per- 
formed all  else  she  desired,  and  should  religiously  and 
willingly  have  done  whatever  had  been  more  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power.  Where  she  was  buried  I  have  erected  a 
black  marble  to  her  memory  ;  to  which  I  bear  so  much 
love  and  honour  as  by  God's  permission  I  intend  to  decline 
the  being  interred  in  my  own  country  amongst  my  ances- 
tors, that  my  body  may  be  laid  by  her,  which  I  beseech 
the  Lord  to  grant  if  it  be  His  will.  It  is  now  a  year  and 
a-half  since  she  departed  this  life,  most  of  which  time  I 
have  resided  amongst  her  friends  whom  I  love  very  much, 
and  where  I  shall  for  the  most  part,  I  think,  continue, 
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except  the  Lord  change  my  condition,  to  whose  protection 
and  providence  1  commit  the  remainder  of  my  days^  the 
nmnber  and  nature  of  which  He  only  knoweth.  I  beseech 
they  may  be  for  His  glory,  and  then  I  am  pleased  however 
He  pleaseth  to  dispose  of  me." 

In  this  submissive  and  chastened  spirit  Sir  Hugh 
serenely  and  patiently  looked  towards  the  fiitura  Tie 
fabric  of  the  Commonwealth  stood  to  all  appearance  firm  ; 
those  who  had  been  active  on  the  Royalist  side  were 
banished,  or,  having  paid  their  fines,  were  glad  if  permitted 
to  live  unnoticed  m  their  retirement,  and  hope  for  the 
time  when  the  throne  should  again  be  established.  But 
that  day  Sir  Hugh  did  not  live  to  see  ;  he  died  Nov.  30, 
1657,  and,  as  he  nad  desired,  was  laid  to  rest  beside  the 
wife  who  had  been  so  dear  to  him. 


In  his  History  of  Whitby  Dr.  Young  supplies  us  with 
the  names  of  following  generationa 

"  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley  and  his  wife 
the  Lady  Ann  Compton,  and  her  father's  heir,  was  bom 
in  September,  1667  ;  she  was  married  to  her  cousin, 
Nathaniel  Cholmley,  of  London,  who  died  April  20,  1687. 
Nathaniel  Chohnley  had  two  sons  :  John,  the  youngest, 
bom  1686,  was  a  colonel  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
and  died  at  Whitby  in  1724  ;  Hugh,  the  eldest,  bom 
1684,  became  heir  to  the  estates  on  the  death  of  Sir  Hugh 
his  grandfather.  In  1706  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Hedon, 
and  enjoyed  that  honom:  till  1724.  He  was  appointed,  in 
1714,  Surveyor  General  of  Crown  Lands,  and  m  1724  he 
served  the  oflSice  of  High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire.  In  1716 
he  married  Katherine,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Wentworth, 
of  Elmshall  and  Housham,  Bart.,  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Low- 
ther,  daughter  of  Lord  Viscount  Lonsdale,  and  on  the 
death  of  Sir  Butler  Wentworth  in  1743  the  Wentworth 
estates  came  to  the  Cholmley  family,  whose  chief  residence 
since  that  time  has  been  at  Housham.  Hugh  Cholmley, 
Esq.,  died  in  May,  1755,  and  his  lady  before  him  in  1748. 
They  had  twelve  children,  of  whom  Nathaniel  succeeded 
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to  the  estates.  He  was  several  years  in  the  army,  and 
was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Dettmgen,  where  his  horse 
was  shot  under  him.  He  was  chosen  M.P.  for  Aldborough 
in  1756,  and  for  Boroughbridge  in  1768.  He  was  thrice 
married  ;  first,  in  1750  to  Katherine,  daughter  of  Sir 
Rowland  Wynn,  of  Nostel,  Bart.,  by  whom  he  had 
Katherine  and  Mary.  Secondly,  in  1757,  to  Henrietta 
Katherina,  daughter  of  Stephen  Croft,  Esq.,  of  Stilling- 
ton,  by  whom  he  had  Henrietta  and  Anne  Elizabeth  ; 
and  lastly,  in  1774,  to  Ann  Jessie,  daughter  of  Leonard 
Smelt,  Esq,,  of  Langton.  Nathaniel  Cholmley,  Esq.,  died 
March  11,  1791.  Of  his  daughters,  Mary  was  married  to 
Abraham  Grimes,  Esq.  ;  Henrietta  was  married  April, 
1778,  to  William  Strickland,  Esq.,  eldest  son  of  Sir  George 
Strickland,  of  Baynton,  Bart.  ;  Anne  Elizabeth  was 
married  in  1787  to  Constantine  John  Lord  Mulgrave,  and 
died  in  1788.  Katherine,  the  eldest  daughter,  now  [1817] 
lady  of  the  manor  of  Whitby,  was  married  in  1774  to 
Henry  Hopkins  Fane,  Esq.,  who  took  the  name  Cholmley, 
and  died  Feb.  24,  1809,  leaving  two  sons,  Charles,  pre-' 
siunptive  heir,  and  George,  a  colonel  in  the  Militia,  and 
four  daughters,  Kathenne  Jessie,  Mary,  Louisa,  and 
Amelia  Elizabeth,  of  whom  the  first  is  married  to  Charles 
Edward  Pepington,  Esq.,  of  Amington  Hall,  Staffordshire, 
and  the  third  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rudston  Read,  of  Sand- 
Hutton,  Yorkshire." 

Nathaniel  Cholmley  well  sustained  the  position  of 
dignity  and  usefulness  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
fore-elders  ;  he  was  to  the  fore  in  any  eflforts  made  for 
the  public  good  ;  he  built  the  Town  Hall ;  he  erected  the 
fine  water  mill  at  Ruswarp  ;  he  was  the  friend  and  patron 
of  Lionel  Charlton,  the  historian  of  Whitby,  at  whose 
disposal  he  placed  the  Abbots'  Book  and  other  documents 
which  enabled  him  to  write  his  large  history  of  the  town 
and  monastery  published  in  1779.  Colonel  George  Cholm- 
ley, born  in  1773,  was  an  active-minded  man,  who,  when 
he  became  lord  of  the  manor,  found  it  difficult  to  reconcile 
his  rights  with  the  purposes  of  the  new  men  who,  by  suc- 
cessfm  commerce  had  become  wealthy,  and  by  new  Acts 
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of  Parliament  had  gained  the  rule  of  the  town.  Colonel 
Cholmley  expressed  his  views  of  them  and  their  ways  in 
half-a-dozen  pamphlets  issued  at  various  times  from  1839 
to  1844.  It  IS  possible  that  neither  side  was  sufficiently 
considerate  of  the  other.  What  the  lord  of  the  manor 
thought  about  his  opponents  may  be  judged  by  the 
following  extract :  **  Whether  a  man  rises  from  a  mariner, 
a  fisherman,  or  any  other  occupation,  and  becomes  rich,  it 
is  a  merit  to  hhn  if  he  knows  how  to  bear  his  elevation  ; 
and  he  stands  in  my  opinion  higher  than  one  born  with  a 
silver  spoon  in  his  mouth.  But  let  me  tell  you  money 
will  neither  make  a  gentleman  nor  an  esquire  unless  it  is 
accompanied  by  gentlemanlike  feelings  and  good  conduct." 
The  late  Mrs.  Cholmley,  widow  of  Mr.  George  Cholm- 
ley, who  died  in  1883,  by  her  large  charities  and  bj 
her  kindly  consideration  for  others,  won  the  love  ancl 
admiration  of  the  people  of  Whitby.  The  present  lord  of 
the  manor  is  Sir  Charles  Strickland  of  Hildenley,  Bart. 
He  does  not  reside  at  Whitby,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  he 
has  received  much  encouragement  in  any  purpose  he  may 
have  had  to  revive  the  influence  of  the  old  and  honourable 
family  which  in  bygone  days  was  exercised  in  a  way  so 
beneficial  to  the  town. 


THE   FIRST 
BRADFORD   PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY. 


Bradford,  November  2dy  1808. 

At  the  adjourned  Meeting  of  the  Gentlemen  of  this  Town  and 
Neighbourhood,  held  for  the  purpose  of  considering  upon  the  eligibility 
of  forming  an  Association,  which  shall  have  for  its  Objects,  the 
acquirement  of  Science,  and  the  improvement  in  Arts  &  Manufactures. 

Mr.  HAILSTONE,  F.L.S ,  in  the  Chair. 

THE  Committee  appointed  at  the  last  Meeting,  pursuant  to  the 
Resolutions  thereof,  produced  to  this  meeting,  a  Plan  for  the  formation, 
and  Rules  for  the  government,  of  the  Society  ;  which  being  read,  and 
the  blanks  filled  up  : 

RESOLVED,  that  the  same  are  approved  ;  and  that  they  be  printed. 

SAMUEL  HAILSTONK 
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RULES,    &0., 
PROPOSED    FOR    THE 

BRADFORD  LITERARY  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY. 


I.  This  Society,  having  for  its  objects  the  acquirement  of  Science 
and  Literature,  and  the  improvement  in  Arts  and  Manufactures,  shall 
consist  of  three  Classes  : 

Firsts  of  Ordinary  Members ;  who  shall,  on  their  becoming  such, 
contribute  the  sum  of  three  Guineas,  and  shall  paj  a  subscription  of 

one  Guinea  at  each  subsequent  anniversary  meeting. They  shall 

have  the  management  of  the  Business  of  the  society,  and  the  Election 
of  the  committee  and  members. 

Seco7id,  of  Honorary  Members;  with  whose  correspondence  the 
society  may  hope  to  be  favoured  ;  but  from  whom  no  pecuniary  con- 
tribution will  be  required. — No  person  within  the  distance  of  seven 
miles,  shall  be  eligible  to  be  elected  an  Honorary  Membei' ;  nor  unless 
he  be  distinguished  for  his  literary  or  philosophical  Knowledge ;  or 
shall  favor  the  society  with  important  Communications. 

Thirds  of  Associates ;  not  exceeding  the  number  of  twelve  : Who 

shall  be  intitled  to  the  same  privileges,  of  attending  and  assisting  at 
the  meetings  of  the  society,  as  the  ordinary  members  ;  but  who  shall 
have  no  part  in  the  management  of  the  business  of  the  society,  nor 
any  right  of  property  therein  ;  and  therefore  shall  be  liable  to  pay  an 
annual  subscription  of  10s.  6d.  only  :  it  being  the  intention,  in  forming 
this  class,  to  encourage  the  exertions  of  deserving  persons,  who  have 
a  taste  for  Science  and  the  Arts ;  but  whose  circumstances  may  render 
it  inconvenient  to  contribute  to  the  extent  of  the  ordinary  members. 
After  deducting  a  proportionate  part  for  the  incidental  expences 
of  the  society,  the  remainder  of  the  subscriptions  of  this  class,  shall 
be  given  in  premiums  to  its  members,  as  rewards  for  useful  inventions 
or  improvements ;  such  premiums  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
committee. 

II.  Candidates  for  admission  into  any  of  the  classes,  shall  be  pro- 
posed at  a  general  meeting  of  the  society,  by  at  least  three  members  ; 
who  shall  sign  a  certificate  of  recommendation,  to  be  put  up  in  the 
society's  room. — And  the  candidate  shall  be  ballotted  for  at  the  suc- 
ceeding meeting,  provided  there  be  seven  members  present,  including 
one,  at  the  least,  of  the  proposers.  The  votes  of  not  less  than  three 
fourths  of  the  members  present,  shall  be  requisite  for  the  admission  of 
the  candidate. 

III.  The  first  meeting  of  this  society  shall  be  held  at  the  School  of 
Industry^  on  Wednesday,  the  9th  of  November y  1808 ;  and  an  anni- 
versary meeting  upon  the  first  Friday  in  January  in  every  following 
year  ;  at  which  meetings  the  Committee  and  Officers,  shall  be  chosen 
for  the  succeeding  year ;  and  such  further  rules  and  regulations 
adopted  (conformable  to  the  present,)  as  may  appear  necessary  for  the 
advantage  of  the  society. — These  meetings  to  consist  of  the  first  and 
second  class  of  members  only. 
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IV.  The  General  meetings,  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Fridaj  in  each 
Month,  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  in  Mathematics,  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, Chymistrj,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Agriculture,  and  the  mechanic 
Arts,  particularly  ;  and  occasionally  of  those  belonging  to  Literature 
in  general. — The  subject  principally  intended  for  discussion  at  any 
meeting,  shall  be  proposed  at  the  preceeding  one  ;  upon  which  any 
member  may  give  a  dissertation  either  viva  vorp,  or  in  writing,  and 
explain  or  illustrate  the  same  by  experiment  or  otherwise. 

V.  The  Committee  shall  consist  of  nine  ordinary  Members  ;  five  or 
more  of  whom  shall  be  empowered  to  act. — The  Officers  of  the  Society 
shall  consist  of  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary  and 
Treasurer ;  all  of  whom  shall  be  of  the  Committee.  The  Committee 
and  Officers  shall  be  chosen  annually  at  the  anniversary  meetings. — 
The  manner  of  balloting  for  the  committee  and  officers  shall  be  this ; 
every  member  shall  deposit  in  a  vase,  a  list  rolled  up,  containing  the 
names  of  the  nine  ordinary  members  whom  he  proposes  for  the  com- 
mittee ;  annexing  the  initials  of  the  office,  to  the  name  of  him,  he  in- 
tends to  obtain  it ;  and  those  members  who  have  the  greatest  number 
of  suffrages,  shall  be  elected. 

VI.  The  Funds  of  the  Society  shall  be  applied,  under  the  direction  of 
the  committee,  in  discharge  of  the  rent  of  the  society's  room,  the 
salary  of  a  librarian,  or  person  having  the  charge  of  it :  and  the  otiier 
incidental  expences  of  the  society  ;  and  the  remainder,  in  purchasing 
of  the  books,  instruments  and  apparatus,  for  the  use  of  the  society. 

VII.  The  Committee  shall  hold  its  first  meeting 

and  may  adjourn  from  time  to  time,  or  meet  by  the  appointment  of  the 
President ;  who  by  himself  or  by  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  shall 
attend  each  meeting.  It  shall  be  intrusted  with  the  expenditure  of  the 
funds  of  the  society,  and  shall  have  the  power  of  making  such  Rules 
and  Regulations  as  appear  proper,  respecting  the  choice  and  purchase 
of  books,  instruments  and  apparatus,  and  their  use  by  the  members — 
of  providing  a  proper  room  for  the  society,  and  appointing  a  librarian 
and  his  duty— also,  respecting  all  other  matters,  not  hereby  provided 
for,  relative  to  the  society. — It  shall  decide  upon  the  propriety  of  com- 
municating to  the  society  any  papers  which  may  be  received,  and  upon 
their  subsequent  insertion  in  its  records. 

VIII.  Any  Member,  who  by  removal  can  no  longer  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  society,  may  transfer  his  right  to  the  property  he  has 
therein,  to  any  person  who  has  first  been  elected  a  member ;  or,  in 
case  of  death,  the  executor  or  administrator  may,  in  like  manner, 
transfer  the  deceased's  right :  and  a  transfer  of  such  right  in  favour 
of  the  elected  person,  shall  be  admitted  in  lieu  of  the  contribution, 
which  would  otherwise  be  required,  on  his  admittance  into  the  society.  \ 

IX.  No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  these  Rules  and  Regulations,  nor 
in  those  to  be  made  by  the  Committee,  but  at  an  anniversary  meeting, 
or  one  especially  called  for  that  purpose  (which  the  President  is  em- 
powered to  call)  nor  unless  the  alteration  proposed  be  put  up  in 
writing,  in  the  society's  room,  a  calendar  month  at  least,  before  such 
anniversary,  or  special  meeting. 
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ANNALS 


OF  AN 


OLD    YORKSHIRE    VILLAGE, 


BY 

J.     GREGORY. 


{Read  before  the  Societij,  21  November  1902,) 


*'/f^NE  generation  passeth  away  and  another  generation 
\^  Cometh,  but  the  earth  abideth  for  ever."  The 
contrast  thus  suggested  between  the  transitori- 
ness  of  man  and  the  permanence  of  the  physical  universe 
receives  from  that  minute  fraction  of  the  latter,  with 
which  we  propose  to  deal  in  the  course  of  this  paper, 
impressive  illustration. 

Bradfoixl  Dale  is  a  name  which  has  passed  out  of 
current  use,  but  formerly  (how  long  ago  it  is  difficult  to 
determine)  it  was  the  name  given  to  the  valley  which 
runs  between  Bradford  and  Halifax  and  ends  in  the  spur 
of  the  hills  round  about  Denholme  and  Keighley.  A 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  it  presented  a  very  different 
appearance  from  what  it  aoes  to-day.  There  is  the  same 
configuration  of  hill  and  valley,  swelling  uplands  sweeping 
up  to  the  moors,  within  which,  as  in  a  rugged  and  spacious 
frame,  the  entire  landscape  is  enclosed  more  or  less  on 
every  side.  Otherwise  the  external  aspect  is  changed. 
Less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  there  were  no 
stone  walls,  or  dykes,  di\'iding  the  common  pasture 
land  ;  no  mills,  no  chimneys  sending  out  into  the  crisp 
air  far-trailing  pennons  of  smoke.  The  hillside  was 
ungashed  with  quarries  :  no  coalpits,  no  railway,  no  steam, 
no  rumble  of  laden  waggons  and  carts.     A  silence  as  of 
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death  brooded  over  the  wide  valley.  The  traces  of  human 
habitation  were  few  and  far  between  and  consisted  for 
the  most  part  of  farmsteads  dotted  over  the  hillside — 
here  and  tnere,  as  at  Leventhorpe,  a  few  houses  clustered 
round  corn  mill  and  fulling  mill  (1311),  but  no  signs 
other  than  these  that  man  was  on  the  spot  and  intent 
on  purposes  of  industry  and  trade.  The  historian 
of  Bradford  speaks  of  it  as  a  treeless  region,  but  it  could 
hardly  be  thus  described  two  or  three  centuries  ago. 
There  is  evidence  to  show  that  throughout  Bradford  and 
Bradford  Dale  there  was  a  richer  clothing  of  vegetation 
than  can  be  seen  to-day.  The  Parish  Church  was  known 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  as  late  as  the  close  ot 
the  eighteenth  century  as  the  "  Chapel  i'th  Wood."  It 
needs  an  imagination  equal  in  strength  to  Mr.  Sam 
Weller's  "  pair  of  double  magnifying  glasses  of  hextra 
power  "  to  picture  the  time  when  Braaford  Beck  was  a 
pure,  lunpid,  wood-fringed  stream,  where  trout  and  pike, 
grayling  and  mullet  swam  and  sported  in  pool  and  eddy  ; 
where  the  otter  was  hunted,  and,  now  and  again,  some 
adventurous  salmon  by  way  of  Humber  and  Ouse  and 
Aire  came  up  from  the  sea  ;  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this  is  a  true  picture  of  what  might  have  been  seen  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  A  person  would  be  convicted 
of  irony,  and  that  of  a  very  transparent  kind,  who  should 
expatiate  upon  the  rural  beauties  of  Brownroyd  ;  yet  this 
is  the  way  our  lately  deceased  local  poet,  Ben  Freston 
(born  in  1819),  wrote  of  his  early  days  at  Watereide,  then 
a  little  picturesque  spot  by  the  side  of  what  is  now  known 
as  Bradford  Beck  : 

**  Far  off  and  faint  as  echoed  echoes,  comes 
Back  to  mj  ears  a  streamlet's  babbling  flow, 
While  bathed  in  sunshine  rise  three  cottage  homes, 
And  close  beside  a  farmstead,  grey  and  low, 
A  grove  lies  eastward,  to  the  west  a  brow 
Slopes  gently  down  to  pastures  broad  and  green, 
Whence  glances  here  and  there  the  brook^s  unresting  sheen." 

The  only  considerable  place  in  Bradford  Dale  was  the 
village  of  Thornton,  now  part  of  the  borough  of  Bradford. 
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Its  antiquity  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Book  which  was  compiled 
about  the  year  1086.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  name 
has  its  origin  in  a  conspicuous  thorn  tree  at  the  head  of 
the  village.  More  probably  it  was  derived  from  the 
thorns  and  brushwood  which  cumbered  the  ground  round 
about  and  served  the  inhabitants  for  firewood.  Some 
six  houses  formed  the  earliest  nucleus  of  the  village,  and 
the  land  on  which  they  stood,  and  that  immediately 
adjacent,  was  the  first  land  to  be  enclosed.  There  were, 
however,  detached  dwellings  in  the  neighbourhood,  such 
as  Headley,  Kipping,  the  Manor  or  Thornton  Hall,  Well- 
heads, Alderscholes,  Westscholes,  Hole  Ing,  each  standing 
within  its  own  enclosure. 

In  1770  (that  is  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  George 
III.)  an  Act  was  obtained  for  enclosing  moor  and  waste 
lands,  with  the  result  that  about  900  acres  were  enclosed. 
Then,  in  due  course,  rose  up  to  view  the  stone  walls  or 
dykes,  which  do  duty  for  hedgerows  and  are  so  marked 
a  feature  of  the  landscape,  giving  it  that  aspect  of 
unrelieved  barrenness  which  is  none  the  less  consonant 
with  the  shape  and  ruggedness  of  the  hills  than  with  the 
character  of  the  people.  Says  Mrs.  Gaskell,  "  The  neigh- 
bourhood is  desolate  and  wild,  great  tracts  of  bleak  land 
enclosed  by  stone  dykes,  sweeping  up  to  Clayton  Heights." 
Not  a  beautiful  prospect  certainly,  in  spite  of  some  pic- 
turesque nooks,  openings  and  windings,  but  a  prospect 
nevertheless  which  rivets  the  gaze  of  the  beholder  and 
fills  the  mind  which  has  become  attuned  to  it  with  an 
exhilarating  sense  of  freedom  and  independence.  To  one 
bred  and  born  among  them  the  high  hills  are  indeed  "  a 
feeling  "  (Byron),  and  he  owes  to  them  (perchance  uncon- 
sciously) what  words  are  unable  to  express.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  said  of  his  northern  home,  "  If  I  did  not  see  these 
hills  and  stand  upon  this  heather  I  should  die."  Fill  up 
the  valleys,  level  down  the  hills  of  this  West  Riding 
in  the  midst  of  which  Bradford  Dale  is  situate,  and  you 
would  change  the  entire  character  of  the  people  ;  the 
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native  hue  of  resolution  would  become  sicklied  over  with 
the  pale  cast  of  an  anaemic  and  unpurposeful  race.  The 
vus  and  the  virtus  (such  as  it  is)  would  depart  from  them. 
A  native  once  said  to  a  visitor  from  the  south  who  had 
been  complaining  of  the  sterility  of  the  district  and  the 
absence  of  vegetation,  ''In  the  part  where  you  come  from, 
you  grow  trees,  but  in  this  part  we  grow  me^i."  The  self- 
cockering  notwithstanding  (a  trait  inbred  in  a  true 
Yorkshireman),  there  is  no  doubt  that  strong  brain,  hard 
bone,  tense  muscle  and  generous  blood  are  nourished  in 
this  treeless  region,  amid  these  austere  surroundings. 

The  upper  reaches  of  the  broad  stream  which  flowed 
through  Bradford  Dale  were  fed  from  the  hills  round 
about  Thornton,  Denholme,  and  Halifax.  The  water- 
courses are  attested  by  the  names  which  they  still  bear — 
Many  wells,  Wellheads,  Springholes.  Denholme  is  a  com- 
pound of  *  dene '  and  '  holm,'  the  one  signifying  in  Saxon 
a  valley,  the  other  land  enclosed  by  water.  Here  in  the 
immediate  neighl)ourhood  was  the  demesne  of  the  Tem- 
pests, of  Bracewell  and  Boiling,  an  important  and  influ- 
ential family  250  years  ago.  Tne  park,  of  which  we  have 
a  survival  in  the  name  Doe  Park,  now  the  reservoir  from 
which  Bradford  derives  part  of  its  water  supply,  was  in 
the  16th  century  several  miles  in  compass,  and  well 
stocked  with  red  deer.  It  consisted  of  the  high  park  and 
the  low  (Doe)  park.  Tradition  says  that  Dennolme  Gate 
as  it  is  now  called,  formed  the  main  entrance  to  it. 
Another  principal  entrance  remains,  Thorn-gate,  and 
there  was  anotlier  gate  probably  at  CuUingworth.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  park  wall  still  remains.  Sir 
Richard  Tempest,  the  owner  of  this  and  contiguous 
property,  was  a  martial -spirited  knight  in  great  favour 
with  his  king  (Henry  VIIL),  whom  he  attended  to  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  He  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Branxton  Moor,  and  his  prowess  is  sung  in  the  old  ballad 
of  Flodden  Field.  He  was  High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  in 
1516,  held  other  posts  under  the  Crown,  and  was  Lord 
of  the  Manor  of  Thornton.  Doubtless  there  were  times 
when  both  here  and  at  Boiling  Hall  he  held  high  carnivaL 
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Many  a  gay  throng  of  lords  and  ladies  would  gather  in 
the  park,  and  the  pastimes  of  hunting  and  nawking, 
shooting  and  fishing,  with  the  added  excitement  of  bull- 
baiting  and  cock-fighting  Rafter  the  manner  of  the  times) 
thrown  in,  would  be  freely  indulged.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
never  before  or  since  had  the  inhabitants  of  Denholme 
and  Thornton  seen  or  heard  of  such  junketings  as  were 
carried  on  in  their  neighbourhood.  But  the  reign  of  the 
Tempests  was  not  of  very  long  duration.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  1 7th  century  disaster  overtook  them.  Things 
went  from  bad  to  worse,  till  in  1657  we  find  the  last 
lineal  heir  arrested  for  debt  and  thrown  into  prison.  Here 
in  the  Fleet  prison,  unattended  by  any  friendly  face,  the 
last  of  the  Tempests  of  Bowling  or  Boiling  passed  away 
on  November  30th,  1657.     Sic  transit  gloria  mundi.* 

In  these  village  annals  we  shall  find  abundant  proof 
that  man  is  primarily  and  essentially  a  religious  being  ; 
that  religion  is  the  vital  element  in  which  ne  lives  and 
moves  and  has  his  being.  All  that  remains  of  the  great 
civilisations  of  the  past  are  their  temples  and  tombs  :  a 
tribute  surely  most  eloquent  to  the  persistence  of  the 
religious  instinct  in  man,  the  indestructibility  of  his  faith 
and  hope  in  the  unseen.  The  history  of  Thornton  is  for 
the  most  part  the  history  of  its  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
life.  The  earliest  ecclesiastical  Building  and  place  of 
worship  in  this  neighbourhood  of  which  we  have  any 
account  was  the  old  chapel  at  Haworth  which  was  built 
in  1317.  The  Bi-adford  Parish  Church  was  not  completed 
till  the  year  1458,  though  its  foundation  goes  back  to 
Anglo-Saxon  times,  and  from  the  year  1293  we  have  an 
unbroken  succession  of  vicars  covering  a  period  of  600 
years  ;  but  it  was  not  till  1458  that  the  present  structure 
was  finished.  It  was  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  "  the 
only  place  of  worship  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
parish,  and  hither  came  the  sturdy  yeomen  of  Bradford 
Dale  and  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  the  wild  hills  and 
moors  beyond  Clajrton  and  Thornton. ''t 

*  Tke  Bradford  AfUiqvury^  Julyi  1900,  page  611. 
t  Tliornton  ami  thr  Bn*7it?x,  by  W.  ScrutoTi.  pacre  12. 
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"There  is  every  probability,*'  says  Mr.  James,  "that 
from  the  tiuie  of  the  Reformation,  and  even  before,  a 
strong  leaven  of  Puritan  thought  prevailed  in  Bradford, 
more  especially  in  the  remote  portions  of  the  parish,  such  as 
Thornton  and  Ha  worth."  It  was  during  the  vicariate  of 
the  Rev.  Caleb  Kemp  that  the  old  Bell  Chapel  was  built 
as  a  chapel-of-ease.  He  was  a  true  Puritan,  and  during 
the  twenty  years  he  was  vicar  of  Bradford  "  sowed  an 
amount  of  Puritan  seed,  the  fruit  of  which  was  seen  for 
many  daya"  Nor  must  we  forget  Vicai'  Okell,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Caleb  Kemp,  a  Puritan  also  of  the  same  order. 
He  had  allowed  the  parish  clerk,  one  Richard  Horn,  to 
read  or  repeat  sermons  at  some  informal  afternoon  services. 
This  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Archbishop  Laud's  Com- 
missioners, ever  ready  to  spy  out  and  to  suppress  all 
irregularities  and  alleged  disorders  in  the  Church.  The 
poor  clerk  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  High  Commis- 
sioners, with  the  result  that  his  case  was  taken  up  by 
friends  and  sympathisers,  among  others  by  the  Rev.  Robt. 
Moore,  "  the  good  old  Puritanical  parson  of  Guiseley," 
who  appealed  to  Lord  Fairfax  to  lend  his  interference  on 
behalf  of  the  "honest,  poor  harmless  clerk."  The  lofls 
and  galleries  which  had  been  introduced  into  the  Church 
were  also  objected  to,  and  were  ordered  to  be  pulled  down. 
This  was  in  1633.  Vicar  Okell  was  seasonably  admon- 
ished and,  no  doubt,  duly  stinted  in  the  open  manifestation 
of  his  Puritan  leanings  and  sympathies. 

These  informal  afternoon  meetings  were  not  only 
characterised  by  greater  freedom  of  worship  and  preach- 
ing ;  they  were  of  the  nature  of  religious  conferences, 
and,  it  is  not  improbable,  bore  some  resemblance  to  the 
"  exercises  "  or  "  prophesy inge,"  as  they  were  called, 
which  originated  within  the  borders  of  the  Church  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  latter  had  been  estab- 
lished as  a  means  of  promoting  and  spreading  what  John 
Wesley  would  have  called  "  scriptural  holiness,"  and  were 
in  great  favour  with  the  more  Puritan  part  of  the  clergy. 
By  his  sympathy  with  and  his  championing  of  these  "ex- 
ercises" or  "  prophesy ings,"  Archbishop  Grindal  (1577) 
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brought  down  upon  himself  the  ire  and  deep  resentment 
of  the  Queen,  with  the  result  that  he  was  sentenced  to 
suspension  and  sequestration.  These  Sunday  afternoon 
exercises  at  the  Parish  Church  appear  to  have  been  very 
popular,  and  were  resorted  to  in  large  numbers  by  the 
Puritans  of  Bradfc»rd  and  neighbourhood. 

"As  early  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,"  says 
Mr.  James,  "  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  Puritans  of  Brad- 
ford had  private  meetings  in  their  houses  where  they 
assembled  for  worship,  and  that  this  practice  continued 
during  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  his  son."  This 
practice  was  By  no  means  confined  to  the  Puritans  of 
Bradford.  We  have  evidence  as  to  the  prevalence  of 
secret  meetings  and  assemblies  long  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Reformation  in  England.  **  There  were  secret 
multitudes,"  says  Foxe,  "  who  tasted  and  followed  the 
sweetness  of  God's  holy  word,  and  whose  fervent  zeal 
may  appear  by  their  sitting  up  all  night  in  reading  and 
hearing."  Writing  to  his  friend  Bullinger  in  1559,  Thomas 
Lever,  one  of  the  exiled  Puritans,  says  : — "  There  had 
been  a  congregation  of  faithful  persons  concealed  in 
London  during  the  time  of  Mary,  among  whom  the  gospel 
was  always  preached,  with  the  pure  administration  of 
the  sacraments  ;  but  during  the  ngour  of  the  persecution 
of  that  Queen  they  carefully  concealed  themselves,  and 
on  the  cessation  of  it  under  Elizabeth  they  openly  con- 
tinued in  the  same  congregation.  .  .  .  Large  numbers 
flocked  to  them,  not  in  churches  but  in  private  houses." 
It  should  be  observed  that  this  practice  of  meeting  in 
private  implied  no  disloyalty  to  the  Church  as  by  law 
established,  nor  to  the  rulers  of  the  Church,  so  long  as 
they  abstained  from  measures  of  coercion  and  interference. 
Bishop  Hooper  was  no  Separatist,  and  no  adviser  of 
Separatism.  Yet,  as  early  as  1553,  Hooper  wrote  from 
the  Fleet  prison  to  certain  godly  persons,  &c.  : — "  There 
is  no  better  way  to  be  used  in  this  troublesome  time  for 
your  consolation  than  many  times  to  have  assemblies 
together  of  such  men  and  women  as  be  of  your  religion 
in  Christ,  and  then  to  talk  and  renew  among  yourselves 
the  truth  of  your  religion,"  &c. 
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Notwithstanding  all  efforts  to  suppress  them,  these 
meetings  continued  to  flourish,  and  grew  not  less,  but 
more  popular.  The  effect  of  Laud's  high-handed  policy 
was  to  multiply  them  and  make  them  more  numerously 
attended.  Not  a  few  scattered  houses  among  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  the  West  Hiding,  if  their  walk  could 
become  vocal  with  the  memories  of  the  past,  would  tell 
of  "  exercises "  and  "  prophesyings "  wnich  made  the 
blood  run  warm,  and  knit  together  heart  with  heart  in 
deep  mystical  communion. 

In  the  Life  of  Oliver  Hey  wood  we  read  that  '*  as  the 
times  grew  darker  (this  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.) 
the  religious  exercises  at  his  tather  s  house  were  more 
frequent,  and  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  conducted 
more  fervid. "  Meetings  for  prayer  which  endured  for  the 
whole  night  were  no  very  uncommon  occurrence  in  the 
Puritan  families  of  those  times.  It  was  the  custom  to 
place  a  boy  in  the  entry  which  led  to  the  house  of  his 
father,  so  Heywood  tells  us,  whose  business  it  was  to  sing 
and  shout  to  deaden  the  sound  of  the  praying  within. 
Oliver  when  a  boy  was  so  employed.  "  I  can  well  remem- 
ber that  when  at  my  father's  house  they  had  a  private 
fast,  they  set  me  singing  about  the  door,  that  when  the 
apparitor  came  he  might  not  hear  them  pray."  This  was 
just  before  the  Civil  War  began  in  earnest.  Many  days 
of  prayer  have  I  known  my  father  keep  among  God's 
people  :  yea,  I  remember  a  whole  night  wherein  he, 
l)r.  Bradshaw,  Adam  Fearniside,  Thomas  Crompton,  and 
several  more  excellent  men,  did  pray  all  night  in  a 
parlour  at  Ralph  Whittal's,  as  I  remember  upon  occasion 
of  King  Charles  I.  demanding  the  five  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Such  a  night  of  prayers,  tears  and 
groans  I  was  never  present  at  in  all  my  life  ;  the  case 
was  extraordinary,  and  the  work  extraordinary." 

No  such  measures  to  ensure  secrecy  and  freedom  fi-ora 
invasion  by  the  officers  of  the  law  needed  to  be  taken,  at 
least  during  this  time,  by  the  Puritans  of  Bradford. 
Their  meetings  were  for  the  most  part  left  umuolested. 
Probably,  the  comparative  inaccessibility  of  the  places  at 
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which  they  were  held  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this. 
Persecution  like  other  forces,  takes  the  line  of  least 
resistance  ;  and,  doubtless,  the  emissaries  of  Archbishop 
Laud  found  plenty  of  conveniently-situated  Separatist 
meetings  to  break  up,  and  were  glad  to  escape  the  labour 
and  odmm  and  risk  of  penetratnig  into  the  hills  of  the 
West  Riding  and  the  wilds  of  Bradford  Dale  in  order  to 
disturb  meetings  and  harass  Puritans  of  such  mettle  as 
were  to  be  there  found  It  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that 
in  such  places  as  they  were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting, 
among  "  the  munition  of  rocks,"  the  early  Separatists 
found  a  place  of  safe  refuge. 

The  Church  at  Kipping  now  claims  our  attention.  It 
had  its  origin  in  a  congregation  or  society  which  met  in 
various  places,  in  Thornton,  Horton,  and  Allerton,  and  a 
little  later  at  Kipping  House,  which  was  occupied  by  a 
Doctor  Hall.  Gradually  the  little  company  grew  and 
increased,  not  indeed  by  leaps  and  bounds,  nevertheless, 
by  steady  gradual  accessions  to  its  numbers  and  strength. 
We  have  it  on  the  word  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jolly  that 
the  Church  at  Kipping  was  the  most  ancient  society  in 
the  North  of  England.  In  his  Note  Book,  A.D.  1671-93 
— printed  for  the  Cheetham  Society  in  1894 — alludhig  to 
a  visit  he  had  paid  to  Kipping  (1678)  Jolly  says  :  "  1  had 
not  that  encouragement  among  the  people  of  Bradford 
Dale  (I  think  they  were  the  most  ancient  society  in  the 
North  of  England),"  &c.  He  refers  to  the  society  or 
church  at  Kipping,  this  being  the  name  of  the  estate  in 
which  the  place  was  situate.  There  is  a  tradition  referred 
to  by  James  that  the  first  place  of  meeting  made  use  of 
by  this  "most  ancient  society  in  the  North  of  England" 
was  at  Black  Dyke  above  Thornton,  "  but  at  what  time  1 
have  no  means  of  knowing."  Another  tradition  mentioned 
by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Miall  in  his  History  of  Coiujrecja- 
tioiiaUsm  in  Yorkshire,  is  that  a  body  of  Independent 
Christians  assembled  during  the  Long  Parliament  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Well  Heads  or  Hill  Top.  Whether  at 
Black  Dyke,  Hill  Top,  or  other  place,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  earliest  nucleus  of  the  congregation  was  in  the 
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habit  of  meeting  in  private  houses  at  Horton,  AUertoii 
and  Thornton. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  on  what  data — if  on 
any  data  at  all — the  Ilev.  Thomas  Jolly  based  his  opinion 
that  they  were  the  most  ancient  society  in  the  North  of 
England.  It  would  be  difficult  to  sustain  this  opinion  in 
view  of  the  Independent  Church  which  was  formed  at 
Hull  in  1643,  under  the  pastorate  of  Robert  Luddington, 
Incumbent  of  Sculcoates  ;  that  formed  at  Sowerby  in 
1645  by  Henry  Roote,  Curate  of  the  Chapehy  ;  that 
formed  at  Woodchurch  in  1648  by  Christopher  Marshall, 
not  to  speak  of  the  Independent  Church  which  was  formed 
at  Duckintield,  Lancashire,  in  1640,  by  Samuel  Heaton, 
and  the  Church  at  Scrooby  formed  in  1606.  It  is  possible, 
of  course,  that  the  Church  at  Bradford  Dale  may  have 
had  an  earlier  origin  than  any  of  these,  with  the  probable 
exception  of  that  at  Scrooby.  A  tradition  has  certainly 
come  down  that  it  has  existed  in  one  shape  or  other  from 
the  time  of  the  Long  Parliament  (1640),  and  may  have 
existed  at  a  period  even  earlier  than  this.  But  of  this 
there  is  no  evidence  other  than  tradition,  and  the  tradition 
is,  it  must  be  owned,  of  the  most  vague  and  shadowy 
description. 

In  addition  to  the  notice  of  "  the  people  of  Bradford 
Dale  "  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jolly,  we  have  fragments  of 
contemporary  evidence  which  throw  an  interesting  side- 
light on  their  position  generally,  and  also  on  their  relation 
to  other  communities  of  the  same  order  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Thus,  we  find  them  taking  their 
children  to  Topcliffe  to  be  baptised  by  the  Rev.  Chris- 
topher Marshall,  incumbent  of  the  parish  of  Woodchurch 
(Woodkirk),  West  Ardsley,  and  who  was  at  the  same 
time  pastor  of  a  Congregational  Church  which  he  had 
there  "gathered."  Tne  so-called  Topcliflfe  Register  of 
Baptisms  dates  from  the  year  1 655  or  thereabouts.  Among 
the  list  of  baptisms  in  1656  we  find  the  name  of  David, 
eldest  son  of  Joseph  Lister,  and  a  number  of  others,  all 
of  them  connected  with  the  church  at  Bradford  Dale 
(Kipping). 
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Hereby  hangs  a  tale.     Let  us  turn  over  a  leaf  in  a 
chapter  of  contemporary  history.     The  Long  Parliament 
met  in  1640.     This  marked  the  turn  of  the  tide  for  the 
Puritans,  both  at  home  and  abroad.     It  not  only  stayed 
the  tide  of  emig^ration,  but  induced  manv  to  return  to 
their  native  land.     The  population  of  New  England,  fed 
by  the  continuous  stream  of   emigration,   between   the 
years  1620  and  1640  reached  to  between  twenty-three 
and  twenty-four  thousand.     But  from  1640  there  set  in 
a  return  tide,  which  did  not  cease  to  flow  for  that  same 
century-and-a-quarter,  so  that  in  that  period  more  per- 
sons passed  from  New  England  to  the  mother-country 
than  came  out  from  the  motner-country  to  New  England. 
Naturally  those  who,    for  the   sake  of  conscience   and 
liberty,  sought  an  asylum  in  the  new  world,  were  glad  to 
return  to  the  land  of  their  fathers  now  that   religious 
freedom,  security  and  peace  were  to  be  enjoyed.     Among 
those  who  thus  returned  was    Christopher  Marshall,   a 
Lincolnshire  man,    educated  partly  at    Cambridge   and 
partly  at  Boston  by  the  Rev.  John  Cotton,  B.D.     While 
a  young  man  he  emigrated  to  New  England,  settled  in 
Boston,   and  became  a  member  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  of  which  Cotton  was  pastor.     On  his  return  to 
his  native  land  he  was  appointed  to  the  incumbency  of 
Woodchurch,  West  Ardsley.    Whilst  holding  this  position 
he  gathered  a  church  in  "  the  Congregational  way,"  acting 
in  the  double  capacity  of  Public  I^reacher  of  the  Parish 
Church  and  Pastor  of  the  religious  society  thus  gathered. 
This,  it  should  be  observed,  was  no  uncommon  circum- 
stance in  those  days,  during  the  Commonwealth  period. 
Pastors  of  Independent  or  Congregational  Churches  or 
religious  societies  were  Rectors,  Vicars,  City  Lecturers, 
and   Preachers  in   Cathedrals.     They   are   described    in 
municipal   records   as    "  town  preachers,"   and  as   "  our 
ministers."    The  societies  sometimes  met  in  private  houses 
and  sometimes  in  the  Parish  Church.     The  circumstance, 
therefore,  of  Christopher  Marshall  holding  the  incmnbency 
of  the  parish  of  Woodchurch,  and  acting  as  pastor  to  a 
Congregational  Church,  was  by  no  means  unusual.     The 
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church  he  was  the  means  of  calling  Into  existence — l)efore 
1648  according  to  Oliver  Heywoocl — grew  under  his 
fostering  care  to  considerable  strength,  and  exercis^ 
a  deep  and  marked  influence  throughout  the  West  Riding. 
The  regard  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  people  of  Bradford 
Dale  is  shewn  by  their  taking  their  children  to  be  baptised 
by  its  pastor. 

Another  piece  of  contemporary  evidence  shows  that  the 
people  of  Bradford  Dale  were  not  without  pastoral  over- 
sight of  their  own.  In  the  list  of  Perpetual  Curates  and 
Vicai^s  of  Thornton  given  by  Mr.  James  in  his  History  of 
Bradford,  the  first  name  is  that  of  Jeremiah  Maston. 
This  is  taken  from  the  Parochial  or  Parliamentary  Survey 
of  all  the  parishes  in  England  (ordered  Feb.  14,  1649-50), 
which  says  :  **  Thornton  chappell  is  distant  three  myles 
from  its  parish  church,  and  further  from  any  other 
church  or  chappell.  Mr.  Jeremiah  Maston,  a  constant 
and  faithful  mynster,  is  pastor  there,  whose  salary  is 
arbitrar^e."  The  name  as  it  occims  in  the  Parliamentary 
Survey  is  difficult  to  decipher,  but  it  is  clearly  not  Marston. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  ought  to  be  Marsdeu. 
The  year  1655,  mentioned  by  Mr.  James  as  the  date  of 
Jeremiah  Marsden's  ministry  at  Thornton,  is  also  an  eiTor  ; 
it  ought  to  be  1650,  as  the  Survey  just  mentioned  clearly 
shows.  Jeremiah  Marsden  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Ealpn 
Marsden,  formerly  curate  of  Coley.  He  is  described  by 
Calamy  as  "one  of  the  most  rigid  of  the  Separatists." 
His  brother  was  Gamaliel  Marsden,  "a  pious  young 
scholar,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  in  Dublin,"  from 
which  he  was  turned  out  at  the  Restoration,  and  deprived 
of  his  fellowship.  After  various  wanderings  he  was 
reduced  to  the  sorest  straits,  and,  says  Heywood,  "  he  did 
light  first  at  my  house  in  Northowram  ;  stayed  under  my 
wnidow  when  we  were  at  family  prayer.  We  entertained 
him  some  nights.  He  then  went  to  Joshua  Bayley  s  of 
AUerton  (Bailey  Fold)  where  his  hrothet'  Jeremiah  hcuJ 
lately  been  minister,''  This  is  interesting  as  showing  that 
the  Jeremiah  Marsden,  who  was  ciu'ate  at  the  Bell  Cnapel, 
Thornton,  in  1650,  sometime  between  this  date  and  the 
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Restoration,  was  minister  of  the  little  company  that  was 
in  the  habit  of  meeting  at  Bailey  Fold,  Allerton,  which, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned,  was  one  of  the  meeting- 

E laces  for  "  the  people  of  Bradford  Dale."  He  may  have 
een  the  means  of  forming  this  *'  gathered  church  ;"  at 
all  events,  if  not  the  founder,  he  was  the  leader  of  those 
who  afterwards  became  members  of  the  church  at  Kipping. 
The  evidence  goes  to  show  that  this  church  was  in  exist- 
ence before  1660,  and  may,  as  already  stated,  have  existed 
at  a  still  earlier  period. 

One  could  wish  that  we  possessed  more  accurate  and 

{)recise  knowledge  as  to  the  character  and  doings  of  the 
ittle  company  which  had  Jeremiah  Marsden  as  its  pastor. 
But  one  thing  we  may  conclude  with  tolerable  certainty, 
that  it  was  a  company  of  Independents,  gathered  in  the 
Congregational  way.  Under  the  shepherding  of  an 
Independent  like  Marsden,  and  under  the  direction  and 
influence  of  one  so  pronounced  in  his  Independency  as 
Christopher  Marshall,  with  his  New  England  experience 
and  training,  they  could  hardly  fail  to  imbibe  the  same 
principles  and  take  their  stand  for  Congregational  Church 
order  and  administration.  If  there  were  those  among 
them  who  had  not  arrived  at  this  stage  of  conviction, 
that  is  to  say,  who  were  Separatists  without  being 
Independents*  (for  the  terms  were  by  no  means  con- 
vertible) their  views  were  likely  to  be  swiftly  accelerated 
and  matured  by  the  schooling  of  events. 

Troublous  times  were  in  store  for  the  little  company, 
as  for  other  societies  of  the  like  order  scattered  through- 
out the  kingdom.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  came  into 
eftect  on  August  24th,  1662,  and  was  followed  by  the  Con- 


•  Independents  are  now  known  as  Congregationalists.  There  is  a  widely- 
prevalent  opinion  that  the  former  appellation  is  historicallj  the  earlier,  and  that  the 
name  'H'ongrcgationalists**  was  of  later  adoption.  But  it  is  not  so.  The  name 
chosen  by  themselves  from  the  first  was  "  Coiigrejrational,"  and  their  fonn  of  gov- 
ernment was  called  "  The  Congregational  way."  Tiie  name  '*  Independents,"  in  its 
ecclesiastical  sense,  appeiirs  to  be  used  for  the  first  time  in  1C41.  in  the  famous 
•*  Apologetical  Nariation  "  addressc<l  to  Parliament,  and  signetl  Thomas  Goodwin, 
Sydrach  iSimpson,  Philip  Nye,  Jci-emiah  Hurroughs,  and  William  Bridge,  members 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  known  in  the  Assembly  as  **  Ihe 
Dissenting  Brethren.*' 
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venticle  Act  in  1664,  and  by  the  Five  Mile  Act  in  1665. 
Joseph  Dawson  was  preacher  at  the  Chapelry  of  Thorn- 
ton at  the  time  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed  (his 
name  is  second  on  the  List  of  Perpetual  Ctuutes  and 
Vicars  of  Thornton  given  by  Mr.  James  in  his  History  of 
Bradford),  and  was  amon^  the  number  of  the  ejected 
ministers.  What  his  relation  was  to  the  "  gathered  " 
society  at  Bi'adfonl  Dale  we  can  only  conjecture.  He 
was  only  a  young  man  at  the  time,  and  probably  his 
connection  with  the  Thornton  Chapelry  was  very  recent. 
Moreover,  his  leanings  were  tow^ards  Presbyterianisnx 
After  his  ejectment  he  came  to  live  near  Oliver  Heywood 
at  Northowram.  The  acquaintance  he  had  with  that  good 
man  ripened  into  close  intimacy,  and  their  friendship  con- 
tinued during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Joseph  Dawson 
is  described  by  Calamy  as  "  a  very  pious  and  learned  man, 
of  great  esteem  for  his  integrity,  prudence,  humility  and 
meekness,  of  a  very  venerable  aspect,  a  hard  student, 
and  affectionate  preacher."  He  was  subsequently  minis- 
ter at  Morley,  where  he  died  in  1709. 

The  immediate  consequences  of  the  Conventicle  Act  and 
the  Five  Mile  Act  with  respect  to  the  people  of  Bradford 
Dale,  were  less  calamitous  than  might  have  been  expected. 
They  still  went  on  holding  their  meetings,  and  this,  appa- 
rently, without  let  or  hindrance.  This  immunity  from 
disturbance  can  only  be  explained  by  what  has  been 
already  suggested,  namely,  that  they  were  too  shut  ofi' 
and  isolated,  too  strongly  barricaded  by  the  natural  fast- 
ness of  the  hill  country  round  about  them,  and  so  placed 
practically  beyond  the  reach  of  spies  and  informers  and 
officers  of  the  law.  Moreover,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  well-known  sturdy  temper  of  the  Pxiri- 
tans  of  Bradford  and  neighbourhood  made  it  eminently 
imprudent  for  the  ecclesiastical  powers  to  try  and  drive 
them  to  extremities.  No  doubt  discretion  was  judged  to 
be  the  better  part  of  valour.  Says  Joseph  Lister,  the 
historian  of  The  Siecfe  of  Bradford,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  church  at  Kipping  :  '*After  the  Black  Bartholomew^ 
Act    passed,    when    so    many    godly    ministens    turned 
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Nonconforinists,  and  when  preaching  and  praying  were 
such  crimes  in  England  as  to  incur  great  fines  and  im- 
prisonments, we  had  several  houses  where  we  met,  as 
that  at  Kipping  (the  house  of  John  Hall,  then  resident  at 
Kipping),  and  John  Berry's  and  our  house,  and  sometimes 
at  Horton." 

The  congregation  grew  at  length  to  such  dimensions 
that  no  private  house  could  provide  the  accommodation 
required,  and  in  1669  the  use  of  an  outbuilding  or  barn 
was  secured  at  Kipping.     This  was  adapted  for  purposes 
of  worship,  and  on  one  of  the  walls  still  left  standing  the 
date  may  be  read  by  the  passer-by.     It  may  be  well, 
however,  to  correct  an  impression  which  still  prevails  in 
some  quarters,  namely,  that  from  this  time  the  church  at 
Kipping  dates  its  inception,  that  its  true  beginning  as  a 
separate  Independent  cause  was  in  1669.     it  is  not  so. 
The  barn  at  Kipping  was  only  one  of  a  number  of  meeting- 
})lace8,  though  probably  the  largest.    It  was  not  till  some 
years  afterwards  that  Kipping  started  on  its  separate, 
independent  existence.     It  was  in  that  very  year,  1669, 
on  June  8th,  that  Archbishop  Sheldon  issued  his  inquiry 
regarding  unlawful  religious  assemblies,  the  greatest  part 
of  them  being,  as  the  Archbishop  heard,  "  women,  chil- 
dren, and  inconsiderable  persons."     King  Charles  II.  so 
far  abetted  the  action  of  this  dutiful  son  of  the  Church 
and  loyal  servant  of  the  Crown  as  to  issue  a  Proclamation 
complaining  of  the  increase  of  conventicles,  and  threaten- 
ing a  rigorous  enforcement  of  pains  and  penalties  for  all 
recusant  Nonconformists.     But  if  Bishop  Burnet  is  to  be 
trusted  in  this  matter,  the  merry  monarch  did  not  put  his 
heart  into  the  business.     He  told  the  clergy  that  they 
were  chiefly  to  blame  for  the  popularity  of  conventicles, 
for  if  they  nad  lived  as  they  ought,  and  attended  to  their 
parish  duties,  the  nation  might  by  that  time  have  been 
reduced  to  ecclesiastical  order.     *'  But  they  thought  of 
nothing  but  to  get  good  benefices,  and  to  keep  a  good 
table."     Sheldon  complained  that  he  could  not  get  tnese 
returns   so   satisfactory   as   he   wished.      In   regard   to 
Kipping,  however,  the  complaint  was  not  well  founded. 
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for  the  return  was  furnished,  and  stated  without  reserve 
that  those  who  attended  the  services  here  were  very 
numerous. 

The  history  of  Bradford  Dale  is  from  this  time  bound 
up  with  the  history  of   Kipping  ;  indeed  no  authentic 
record  has  come  down  to  us  save  that  which  is  connected 
with  the  latter.    The  next  name  to  which  extended  refer- 
ence needs  to  be  made  is  that  of  Joseph  Lister,*  the  his- 
torian of  the  Sie4je  of  Bradford.    His  association  with  the 
cause  at  Kipping,  and  the  circumstance  that  he  was  the 
father  of  the  saintly  Accepted  Lister,  make  it  desirable 
that  something  farther  should  be  said  concerning  him. 
Lister's  Autobiography,  introduced  into  his  narrative  of 
the  Civil  War  and  of  the  Sie{/e  of  Bradford,  is  specially 
interesting  as  illustrating  the  prevalence  and  persistence 
of  the  Puritan  type  of  character   in   certain   parts  of 
England,  notably  in  the  district  of  Bradford  and  Bradford 
Dale,  during  the  ascendancy  of  the  Stuarts,  when  "  merrie 
England"  was  given  up  to  lust  and  orgies  of  the  most 
shameless  description.    There  were  'saints  even  in  Caesars 
household,   a  few  names  even  in  Sardis  which  had  not 
defiled  their  garments.'     The  sobrietv  of  Lister's  narra- 
tive, the  old-world  Puritan  flavour  which  pervades  it  as 
he  recounts  his  early  struggles,  especially  his  experiences 
in  London,  suggest  the  idea  of  his  having  been  born  into 
a  different  planet  from  that  inhabited  by  the  bulk  of  his 
contemporaries.    The  story  of  his  courtship  and  marriage, 
as  told  by  himself,  is  deliciously  quaint.     **  Being  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  I  began  to  think  of  changing  my 
state   by  marriage.      I  therefore   desired   my   mother's 
advice  and  counsel  in  this  case.     I  also  consulted  with, 
and  begged  the  advice  of  my  Christian  friends,  who  com- 
mended  me  to  one  Sarah  Denton,  a  young  virgin,  that  I 
did   not    know.     She    was   the   daughter   of   one   John 
Denton,  a  gracious,  holy  man."    SuflSce  it  to  say  that  the 
course  of  true  love  ran  smooth  ;  courtship  was  duly  con- 
summated by  marriage,  and  Lister  was  abundantly^  satis- 


•  A  detiileti  biography  of  this  worthy  np|)eai-8  in  the  Bradford  Antiguary, 
Vol.  II.,  page  239. 
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tied  with  his  choice.  '*  She  was  not  a  woman  that  made 
any  great  show  in  the  world  to  attract  people's  notice, 
yet  1  think  she  was  one  of  the  meekest,  wisest,  and 
noliest  women  that  lived  in  the  days  of  her  pilgrimage. 
Though  I  might  have  had  a  great  deal  more  wealth  with 
another  woman,  yet  I  was  always  abundantly  well  satis- 
fied in  the  choice  which  God  had  made  for  me  in  her." 
Two  sons  were  born  to  them  ;  the  eldest,  David,  who 
died  in  his  twenty-first  year  ;  the  younger.  Accepted, 
born  at  Bailey  Fold,  Allerton.  Some  time  before  the 
birth  of  the  latter,  his  mother  fell  into  a  state  of  great 
religious  dejection  ;  however,  before  the  child  was  born, 
"the  cloud  and  darkness  occasioned  by  Christ's  with- 
drawing from  her"  passed  away,  and  in  token  of  her 
returned  joy  and  "  restored  interest  in  Christ,"  the  name 
Accepted  was  given  to  the  child. 

**  A  long  time  before  this  [the  death  of  their  elder  son] 
my  wife  and  myself  were  admitted  into  the  church  at 
Kipping,  with  which  we  walked  satisfyingly  for  many 
years.  We  had  Mr.  Ryther  one  year,  and  then  he  had  a 
call  to  London  ;  sometimes  Mr.  Root,  sen.,  Mr.  Root,jun., 
Mr.  Ness,  Mr.  Marsden,  Mr.  Coates,  Mr.  Bailey  and  others, 
and  at  last  we  got  a  man  called  Mr.  Whitehurst,*  and  he 
became  our  pastor.  He  gave  content  some  years,  yet  he 
proved,  at  last,  wedded  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ  (the  views  of  the  Fifth -Monarchy-men  relative 
to  the  personal  reign  of  Christ),  together  with  other 
notions,  from  which  he  could  not  be  got,  that  it  made  a 
breach  in  the  church  ;  several  of  the  members  withdrew 
from  him,  and  I  was  one  of  those  who  did  so."  The 
leaders  of  the  disaifected  portion  of  the  church  were  John 
Hall,  Joseph  Lister,  and  George  Ward,  "principal  mem- 
bers, yea  officers,  yea  preachers  themselves  as  'gifted 
brethren  '  in  their  pastor's  absence."  "  These  three, '  says 
Oliver  Hey  wood,  "  have  withdrawn  themselves  from  com- 
munion, will  not  visit  one  another,  though  Mr.  Whitehurst 

•  I  make  no  further  reference  to  Ryther  and  Whitehurst  and  their  connection 
with  Kipping,  as  these  are  treated  in  a  separate  paper  which  appears  in  the  present 
number  of  this  Journal.  un<ler  the  title,  John  Hall^  Medicwi  of  Kipping. 

GO 
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lives  under  the  same  roof  with  John  Hall  ;  but  he  spends 
so  much  time  about  Christ's  personal  reign  that  should 
be  upon  more  profitable  subjects.  I  told  them  this  was 
the  iruit  of  giving  leave  to  private  men  exercising  their 
gifts  publicly,  which  they  have  long  practised,  and  gave 
some  instances  of  the  sad  consequences  of  it,  and  wished 
Christians'  way  of  exercising  gifts  were  duly  stated  and 
stinted  according  to  Scripture  rule.  'Tis  true  they  look 
upon  me  as  a  Presbyterian  and  profess  themselves  Inde- 
pendents, yet  seem  willing  to  refer  the  matter  to  Mr.  Sharp 
and  two  of  their  own." 

Joseph  Lister  was  not  only  a  painstaking  chronicler  ot 
contemporary  events  :  he  was  an  acceptable  preacher. 
On  several  occasions  he  occupied  the  pulpit  of  Oliver 
Hey  wood  at  Coley,  and  on  one  occasion,  it  is  said,  spent 
an  hour  and  a-half  in  the  exposition  of  his  text  ;  how 
long  he  spent  in  its  enforcement  we  are  not  told.  It  might 
have  been  said  of  him  what  was  said  of  the  famous  Puritan 
divine,  John  Howe,  "  he  was  so  long  in  laying  the  cloth, 
his  hearers  began  to  despair  of  the  dinner."  It  shows, 
however,  that  Lister,  though  only  a  lay  brother,  was  to 
the  manner  born.  Those  were  the  days  of  long  prayings 
and  of  long  preachments,  and  Lister  evidently  did  his 
best  to  live  up  to  the  example  set  by  a  generation  of 
painful  preachers.  Hey  wood  tells  us  in  his  Diary  that  in 
1679  Mr.  Jolly  preached  foi*  four  hours  at  Kipping,  when 
Mr.  O.  Heywood  prayed  for  nearly  two  hours.  Says 
Joseph  Lister,  "  I  have  known  that  holy  man,  Mr.  Wales, 
spend  six  or  seven  hours  in  praying  and  preaching,  and 
rarely  go  out  of  the  pulpit  ;  but  sometimes  he  would 
intermit  for  one  quarter-of-an-hour,  while  a  few  veraes  of 
a  psalm  were  sung,  and  then  pray  and  preach  again.*' 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  Heywood's  Diary  regard- 
ing his  preacning  at  Alverthorpe  :  "  We  began  at  eight 
o'clock,  preached  till  ten  ;  began  again  at  twelve,  went 
on  till  after  three  ;  enjoyed  a  sweet  and  quiet  Sabbath  !" 

As  pointed  out  in  the  paper  on  John  Hall,  Medicus  ot 
Kipping,  in  the  present  number  of  this  Journal,  the 
rupture  which  took  place  at  Kipping  during  the  ministry 
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of  Whitehurst  led  to  a  secession  and  dividing  of  the  con- 
gregation. A  number  went  off  with  Whitehurst  to 
Lidget  Green.  In  his  Autobiography  Lister  speaks  of 
"  the  breach  that  happened  amongst  us,"  and  from  other 
sources  it  is  made  quite  clear  that  the  breach  was  much 
more  serious  than  Lister  represents  it.  In  the  Note  Book 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jolly  it  is  referred  to  in  words  which 
have  been  already  quoted,  "I  had  not  that  encourage- 
ment among  the  people  of  Bradford  Dale  (I  think  they 
were  the  most  ancient  Society  in  the  North  of  England), 
there  I  found  such  principles  and  such  a  spirit  as  threat- 
ened the  breaking  of  that  Church." 

**  An  attempt  to  heal  differences  betwixt  Mr.  White- 
hurst and  some  of  his  people  at  Bradford  Dale  ;  to  put 
an  end  to  the  same.  One  of  our  solemn  dayes  was  to 
seek  the  Lord  as  to  the  breach  in  the  Church  in  Bradford 
Dale  that  I  might  (with  the  rest  of  my  Revered  Brethren 
concerned  with  me  in  that  work)  be  commended  to  the 

frace  of  God  that  there  might  be  a  healing  if  possible." 
urther  corroborative  evidence  is  supplied  oy  the  entry 
in  Oliver  Heywood's  Diary,  December  19,  1669  :  "I  rode 
to  Mr.  Whitehurst's  upon  a  call,  where  was  a  meeting  of 
him  and  the  Dissenters  ;  many  tough  arguings  they  had, 
but  no  accommodation  likely  ;  Lord  humble  us  for  that 
heavy  breach." 

It  is  from  this  time  that  the  history  of  Kipping  begins 
as  a  separate  and  Independent  Church,  and  instead  of 
the  Church  at  Bradford  Dale  we  hear  of  the  Church  at 
Kipping.  The  former  name  was  retained  by  Whitehurst 
and  his  followers.  Notwithstanding  the  blow  which  it 
had  received  from  this  secession  the  congregation  that 
remained  continued  to  grow  in  numbera  and  strength. 
In  course  of  time  the  barn  or  outbuilding  in  which  the 
people  met  was  enlarged  ;  windows  on  both  sides  were 
introduced,  and  for  a  hundred  years,  up  to  1769,  this  was 
the  stated  and  permanent  place  of  meeting.  "After  he 
[Whitehurst]  was  gone,"  says  Lister,  **  the  church  at 
Kipping  was  again  united  and  walked  sweetly  together, 

O  G  2 
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but  could  not  get  a  paator  ;  and  about  two  years  after- 
wards we  heard  of  one  Mr.  Smith,  a  young  man  that  lived 
with  his  father  at  York,  and  a  man  of  fine  parts." 


We  now  find  ourselves  on  more  traversed  and  familiar 
ground.  We  pass  over  the  thirty  years  covered  by  the 
ministry  of  the  Rev.  Matthew  Smith,  M.A.,  the  first 
minister  of  the  separate  and  reconstituted  church  at 
Kipping,  and  that  of  his  successor,  the  Rev.  Accepted 
Lister  ;  these  have  been  dealt  with  elsewhere,*  with 
sufficient  fulness. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Hulme  was  the  immediate  successor 
of  Accepted  Lister.  The  tablet  erected  to  his  memory  is 
a  conspicuous  object  in  the  present  chapel,  and  bears  the 
foUowmg  inscription  : 

**  To  the  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  S.  Huhne,  who  was  a  diligent 
and  successful  minister  at  Kipping  forty-six  years.  He  died 
October  26th,  1756,  aged  70,  and  was  interred  in  Thornton  chapel, 
lie  had  eleven  children,  viz.,  seven  sons  and  four  daughters,  who 
all  lived  to  the  age  of  maturity." 

Two  of  the  sons  were  physicians,  and  one  rose  to  con- 
siderable eminence  in  the  medical  profession,  f  Mr.  Hulme's 
salary  was  only  £40  a  year,  and  even  with  such  supple- 
mentary aid  as  could  be  obtained  from  Lady  Hewley's 
Charity,  the  upbringing  and  education  of  so  large  a 
family  must  have  severely  taxed  his  thrift  and  his 
resources. 

The  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Huhne  was  not  the 
only  ministry  in  Thornton  prolonged  to  well-nigh  half-a- 
century.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Thwaites  began  his  curacy  at 
the  Bell  Chapel  in  1 754,  two  years  betore  Hulme  ended 
his  ministry  at  Kipping  ;  he  held  the  living  of  Thornton 
for  forty-five  years.     He  was  a  Puritan  of  the  type  of 


*  See  John  Hall^  "  Doctor^'''  of  Kipping,    For  a  more  extended  account,  see 
Mr.  Scruton*8  Tfurrnton  and  th£  Brontes^  pages  24-30. 

t  See  Bradford  Antiquary,  Vol.    I.,    '  Some   Fragments  of    Local    Metlical 
History,"  by  J.  H.  Bell,  M.U.,  Bradford. 
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Caleb  Kemp,  Robert  Moore  of  Guiseley,  and  William 
Grimshaw*  of  Haworth. 

Owing  to  the  scantiness  of  contemporary  chronicles 
we  know  little  about  Mr.  Thwaites,  save  that  he  was 
an  earnest  and  faithful  preacher  and  pastor.  From 
the  name  by  which  he  was  currently  known — *  Parson 
Thwaites ' — we  may  gather  something  of  the  estima- 
tion in  which  he  was  held.  One  thing,  however,  we 
do  know,  that,  Hke  *  honest  Grimshaw,'  of  Haworth,  he 
was  a  stern,  unsparing  censor  of  morals  and  manners. 
We  do  not  hear  of  him  like  Grimshaw  going  out  during 
divine  service,  invading  the  public-houses,  and  using  a 
horsewhip  to  flog  the  loiterers  into  church.  But  he 
appears  to  have  been  equally  intolerant  of  Sabbath- 
breaking  and  all  loose  and  disorderly  behaviour.  In  the 
year  1788  we  find  a  very  drastic  edictf  issued  at  the 
instance  of  the  minister  and  churchwardens  of  the  chapelry 
of  Thornton.  It  consists  of  eight  clauses,  embodying 
the  most  stringent  sumptuary  regulations.  The  wonder 
is  that  this  ukase  extorted  such  ooedience  as  it  evidently 
did.  It  is  impossible,  we  sometimes  say,  to  make  men 
virtuous  by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  by  his  own  act,  by 
simply  issuing  the  command  that  certain  vices  and  prac- 
tices were  to  oe  suppressed,  '  Parson  Thwaites '  managed 
to  bring  to  heel  all  the  roughs,  tipplers  and  wastrels  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  to  curb,  in  some  degree  at  least, 
their  riot  and  excess.  Since  the  days  of  Grimshaw  and 
Thwaites  this  power  of  ecclesiastical  censure  has  mani- 
festly declined.  We  find  no  trace  of  it  in  later  annals. 
It  is  evidently  a  lost  art  among  the  clergy  and  ministers 
of  the  modern  era,  not  the  art,  perhaps,  of  issuing  man- 
damuses,   but   the   art   of  getting   tnem  regarded  and 

*  *  Honest  Grimshaw  *  might  form  the  subject  of  a  most  interesting  paper,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  comi>etent  pen  dealing  with  it  may  ere  long  be  enlisted 
in  the  service  of  this  Journal.  This  extraordinary  man  was  incumbent  of  Haworth 
from  1742  to  1768.  Probably  the  only  knowledge  which  most  people  have  concern- 
ing him  is  derived  from  the  account  given  in  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte. 
There  have,  however,  been  three  biographies  written  of  him,  one  by  Newton  the 
friend  of  Cow^ier,  another  by  William  Miles  in  1818,  and  another  in  1860  by  the 
Rev.  R.  Spence  Hardy. 

f  See  Bradford  Antiqunry,  Vol.  I.,  page  16. 
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obeyed.  Glendower  says  to  Hotspur,  "  I  can  call  spirits 
from  the  vasty  deep  ;*'  to  which  Hotspur  replies,  "  Why 
so  can  I  and  so  can  any  man.  But  will  they  come  when 
you  do  call  for  them  ?" 

A  tablet  on  the  west  wall  of  Thornton  Church  (St. 
James)  contains  the  following  inscription  : 

"  Joseph  Thwaites,  no  part  of  whose  short  life  was  lost,  to 
Religion  first,  to  the  Gospel  next,  and  lastly  to  Himself,  be 
dedicated  part  and  to  God  the  whole.  Amidst  the  tears  and 
sorrow  of  all  he  died,  28th  February,  1799,  at  the  age  of  71." 

The  immediate  successors  of  Samuel  Hulme,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Muschett  and  the  Rev.  Timothy  Priestley,  call 
for  no  more  than  a  passing  mention.  The  latter  was 
brother  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Priestley,  who,  at  first  an  In- 
dependent, changed  from  Independency  to  Unitarianisra, 
and  to  his  reputation  as  an  advocate  of  these  principles 
added  further  eminence  as  a  philosopher  and  scientist ;  he 
is  known  to  the  world  at  large,  as  the  discoverer  of  oxygea 
Neither  of  these  ministries  were  of  long  duration,  attri- 
butable to  a  large  extent  to  difficulties  connected  with 
the  occupation  and  ownership  of  the  building  in  which 
the  congregation  worshipped.  These  difl&culties  became 
aggravatea  under  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  John  Whit- 
ford,  who  succeeded  Timothy  Priestley  in  1766.  In  his 
time  the  old  chapel  was  claimed  and  recovered  by  the 
owner,  Mr.  Joshua  Firth,  showing  that  his  ancestor 
Dr.  Hall  had  only  granted  the  use  of  it  to  the  Kipping 
congregation,  and  had  not  conveyed  it  to  them.  A  new 
chapel  was  built  on  its  present  site  at  the  other  end  of 
the  village.  This  was  in  1769,  just  a  hundred  years  after 
the  first  occupation  of  the  old  building  at  Kipping. 
Faults  of  temper  as  well  as  blemishes  of  ministerial  and 
personal  character  led  at  length  to  the  relinquishment  of 
the  pastorate  by  Whitford,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  1777 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cockin. 

Joseph  Cockin  was  minister  of  Kipping  from  1777  to 
1792.  He  was  thus  contemporary  with  Joseph  Thwaites 
for  about  fifteen  years.  There  is  no  extant  evidence,  so 
far  as  we  can  find,  that  the  two  men  knew  each  other. 
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far  less  co-operated  in  any  common  social  or  religious 
work.  But  the  argument  from  silence  is,  as  we  know, 
always  precarious.  By  similar  reasoning  we  might  reach 
the  conclusion  that  Thwaites  and  Grimshaw  were 
mutually  unknown,  though  their  parishes  were  only  a 
few  miles  apart.  Notwithstanding  the  lack  of  evidence 
on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other,  it  would  not  surprise  us 
to  learn  that  Thwaites  and  Cockin  were  fralres  nobiles. 
Judging  antecedently,  we  should  say  they  were  men  cast 
in  the  same  mould,  of  strong  natural  affinities  and  of  a 
kindred  spirit.  They  were  both  of  them  Puritans,  we 
might  almost  say,  the  last  of  the  Puritans. 

(Jockin  was  a  man  of  apostolic  zeal  and  fervour,  a 
singularly  impressive  and  powerful  preacher,  endowed 
with  great  natural  resources,  having  at  command  abun- 
dance of  mother  wit  and  rugged  and  homely  eloquence. 
He  was  an  itinerating  evangelist,  by  no  means  confining 
his  ministrations  to  his  flock  at  Kipping  ;  his  circuit 
embraced  such  places  as  Bradford,  Idle  and  Eccleshill, 
Halifax,  Bingley  and  Skipton.  He  has  been  well  styled 
the  Whitfield  of  the  West  Riding.  He  was  the  means 
of  planting  Independency  in  several  of  these  places,  and 
in  districts  where  he  did  not  actually  plant  it,  he  sowed 
the  seed  from  which  the  tree  of  Independency  afterwards 
sprang.  With  his  labours  is  associated  the  rise  of 
Independency  in  Bradford  and  in  many  of  the  thriving 
villages  of  its  neighbourhood.  Yet  unwearied  evangelist 
as  he  was,  he  was  most  assiduous  and  faithful  in  attending 
to  his  ministrations  at  Kipping.  He  was  the  last  man  to 
draw  upon  himself  the  strictiu-e  pronounced  upon  his  pre- 
decessor, Timothy  Priestley,  whom  he  described  as  being 
"unstudious,  rambling  about  in  the  week,  and  being  at 
his  wits'  end  for  divinity  when  Sunday  came  round." 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  when  we  think  of  his  multifarious 
labours,  he  found  time  to  be  both  a  good  pastor  and  an 
able  preacher.  His  was  a  familiar  figure  in  the  streets  of 
Bradford.  Often  in  the  old  market-place  he  would  take 
his  stand  on  steps  in  front  of  a  shop  and  preach  to  the 
people  who  collected  to  hear  him.     A  room  in  the  old 
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brewery  was  the  first  place  where  a  congregation  was 
gathered,  and  Joseph  Cockin  was  invited  to  assume  the 
pastoral  oversight.  Though  strongly  tempted  to  accept 
this  invitation,  he  could  not  think,  at  this  time,  of  severing 
his  connection  with  Kipping.  He  thus  narrowly  escaped 
the  honour  of  being  the  first  minister  of  Horton  Lane 
ChapeL 

It  may  be  observed  in  this  connection,  that  to  Kipping 
belongs  the  honour  of  being  the  mother  chinrch  of  all  the 
Independent  or  Congregational  Churches  of  Bradford. 

In  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Cockin' s  ministry  at  Kipping 
certain  unpleasantnesses  arose,  fomented  by  a  small  knot 
of  malcontents,  with  the  result  that  Mr.  Cockin  was  in- 
duced to  listen  to  certain  outside  overtiu'es,  and  at  length, 
to  the  deep  sorrow  and  lasting  regi'et  of  his  friends 
at  Kipping,  removed  to  Square  Chapel,  Halifax.  The 
cause  of  religion  in  Thornton  receivea  an  impulse  from 
his  influence  and  work  at  Kipping,  which  it  has  never 
lost.  Many  of  his  sayings  have  been  handed  down  from 
parents  to  children,  and  are  well  remembered  and  often 
repeated.  To  this  day  his  memory  is  fragrant,  and  to  the 
few  who  remain  of  the  older  generation,  his  name  is  still 
one  that  is  full  of  savour  and  charm.  At  the  beginning 
of  his  ministry  he,  like  Samuel  Hulme,  was  passmg  rich 
on  forty  pounds  a  year.  He  never  received  more  than 
eighty  pounds. 

His  successor,  the  Rev.  John  Calvert,*  was  minister  at 
Kipping  for  twenty  years.  The  chiu'ch  prospered  so 
greatly  under  his  pastorate  that  it  became  necessary  to 
enlarge  the  chapel  ;  this  was  in  1807. 

It  will  be  appropriate  to  close  these  annals  and  reminis- 
cences by  the  mention  of  one  name,  only  one  more,  in 
the  succession  at  Kipping.  It  is  that  of  the  Rev.  Robin- 
son Pool,  who  was  minister  from  1816  to  1834.  His 
congregation  so  much  increased  that  it  became  necessary 
to  secure  more  ample  accommodation,  and  in  1823  the 
chapel  was  enlarged  to  its  present  dimensions.     During 

*  The  letter  from  the  congregation  inviting  Mr.  Calvert  to  aasame  their  pastoral 
oversight  is  printed  by  Mr.  Scniton  in  7%onUon  and  the  Brontes^  page  34 
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the  first  four  years  of  his  ministry  Mr.  Pool  was  contem- 
porary with  the  Rev.  Patrick  Bronte,  who  was  curate  at 
the  old  Bell  Chapel  from  1815  till  he  removed  to  Ha  worth 
in  1820.  In  the  old  Kipping  Parsonage,  there  was  a 
small  upstairs  room  with  a  window  looking  out  to  the 
front  commanding  a  wide  view  of  the  valley  of  Bradford 
Dale.  This  room  was  Mr.  Pool's  study,  and  tradition 
has  it  that  here  he  and  Mr.  Bronte  were  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  together  for  prayer  and  conference.  One  cannot 
help  wondering  whether  a  little  child  afterwards  to 
become  famous  and  destined  to  make  the  world  ring  with 
her  fame,  ever  found  her  way  into  that  little  room  and 
was  taken  up  in  the  arms  of  the  good  pastor  of  Kipping. 
Perhaps  not,  for  Charlotte  Bronte  was  only  four  years 
old  when  her  father  removed  to  Haworth. 

In  conclusion,  one  question  we  must  raise  and  try  to 
answer,  or  this  paper  would  obviously  be  incomplete. 
What  kind  of  people  were  they  who  lived  in  Thornton, 
or  Bradford-dale  (to  adhere  to  the  old  name)  a  hundred 
years  ago?*  We  say  a  hundred  years  ago,  because  it 
was  not  till  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  or  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  we  can  predicate 
of  the  innabitants  as  a  whole  any  homogeneous  type  of 
character.  Of  certain  persons  and  groups  we  are  tolerably 
informed,  prior  to  this  time,  but  of  the  general  character 
of  the  people  we  know  next  to  nothing.  At  this  time  it 
begins  to  emerge,  and  we  can  photograph  it  with  tolerable 
distinctness.  If  however,  we  are  to  frame  a  faithful 
picture,  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  mere  second- 
hand impressions  ;  take  care  at  least,  not  to  assign  to 
these  a  value  which  belongs  only  to  first-hand  impressions. 
It  is  upon  second-hand  impressions,  and  we  are  compelled 
to  add  upon  a  literary  habit  of  over-generalisation,  that 
Mrs.  Gaskell  relies  for  the  picture  she  draws  of  the 
*  powerful  Yorkshire  character.'  She  has  much  to  say 
about  its  sturdy  independence,  its  self-sufficiency  and  its 
shrewdness,  its  roughness  and  rudeness,  the  strength  and 

*  The  township  of  Thornton  had  in  1801  a  population  of  2474.    The  population 
of  Bradford  was  13,264. 
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depth  of  its  affections,  the  implacability  of  its  bates. 
*'  There  is  little  display  of  any  of  the  amenities  of  life 
among  this  wild,  rough  population.  Their  accost  is  curt ; 
their  accent  and  tone  of  speech  blunt  and  harsh.  Some- 
thing of  this  may,  probably,  be  attributed  to  the  freedom 
of  mountain  air  and  of  isolated  hill-side  life  ;  something 
may  be  derived  from  their  rough  Norse  ancestry."  An 
ancient  chronicler  says  :  '*  They  nave  no  superior  to  court, 
no  civilities  to  practise  ;  a  sour  and  sturdy  humour  is  the 
consequence,  so  that  a  stranger  is  shocked  by  a  tone  of 
defiance  in  every  voice,  and  an  air  of  fierceness  in  every 
countenance." 

"  The  West  Riding  men  are  sleuth-hounds  in  pursuit 
of  money," — here,  doubtless,  Mrs.  Gaskell  hits  a  pursuit 
and  appetite  which  has  lost  none  of  its  zest  even  at  the 
present  day,  but  the  picture  she  draws  of  the  lawlessness 
and  brutality  of  the  people  of  Haworth  and  Bradford- 
dale,  their  delight  in  cruel  and  ferocious  sports,  their  love 
of  cock-fighting  and  bull-baiting,  &c.,  is  a  picture  which 
is  much  too  broadly  painted  ana  over-coloured.  It  was 
Burke  who  said  that  it  was  difficult  to  fi:ume  an  indictment 
against  a  whole  nation.  It  is  difficult  to  frame  an  indict- 
ment against  a  section  of  the  nation,  even  though  this 
section  oe  no  larger  than  the  population  of  a  coxmtry 
village,  without  casting  unjust  aspersions  upon  some,  and 
in  the  case  of  others  erring  on  the  side  of  exaggeration. 
Hmnan  nature  is  like  a  ship  built  in  water-tight  com- 
partments ;  some  may  be  damaged  and  stoved  in,  while 
others  may  be  sound  and  intact.  Of  Oliver  Heywood's 
parishioners  at  Coley  his  biographer  tells  us  that  "  there 
were  great  virtues  and  enormous  vices  to  be  found  in  his 
little  nock."  But  if  not  of  Heywood's  flock,  certainly  of 
many  another  flock  pasturing  not  many  miles  distant, 
this  order  might  be  reversed,  and  it  might  be  truly  said 
that  enormous  virtues  and  great  vices  were  to  be  found  in 
them.  That  there  were  black  sheep  to  be  found  in 
Thornton  a  hundred  years  ago  goes  without  saying,  but 
it  is  equally  certain  that  there  was  a  large  number  of 
sheep  that  were  not  black.     To  change  the  figure,  the 
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wheat  and  the  tares  grew  plentifully  side  by  side,  but  it 
is  clearly  provable  that  the  wheat  was  more  plentiful 
than  the  tares — the  good  outnumbered  the  bad.  Nothing 
can  be  more  unfaii'  and  untrue  than  what  Mrs.  Gaskeil 
says  of  the  religion  of  the  people  of  the  district  of 
Haworth.  Quoting  Dr.  Whitaker,  she  says  :  "  The 
people  of  this  district  are  *  strong  religionists,'  only  fifty 
years  ago  their  religion  did  not  work  down  into  their 
lives.'*  Doubtless  there  were  some  who  made  flaming 
professions  and  l)elied  them  in  their  conduct  and  life,  but 
this  was  certainly  not  characteristic  of  the  class  whom 
Dr.  Whitaker  calls  "  strong  religionists.''  The  bulk  of 
them  were  sincerely  pious,  consistently  upright  men  and 
women.  In  regard  to  this  we  have  unimpeachable  witness, 
the  testimony  of  those  who  lived  among  them,  and  were 
conversant  with  their  whole  habits  and  manner  of  life. 
Says  one  who  lived  among  them  for  nearly  forty  years, 
"  There  was  in  those  days — the  early  part  of  the  last 
century — a  widespread  religious  feehng  deep-rooted  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  There  was  scarcely  a  house 
where  religion  was  not  ostensibly  upheld  and  the  Sabbath 
observed  with  Puritanic  strictness.  The  sanctuary  was 
filled  with  devout  worshippers,  and  its  services  formed 
the  staple  element  in  the  enjoyments  of  the  people. 
Dwelling  in  this  seclusion  of  a  village  much  cut  off  from 
the  centres  of  population  they  nursed  their  piety  " — and 
doubtless,  their  prejudices  as  well.  This  testimony  may 
seem  to  conflict  with  that  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Thwaites,  at 
first  sight  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  cfrastic  measures 
taken  by  that  good  man  to  secure  a  more  orderly  keeping 
of  the  Sabbath,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  elapsed  since  it  had  been 
found  necessary  for  such  steps  to  be  taken  ;  and  thanks 
to  the  seed -sowing  of  *  Parson  Thwaites'  and  others,  and 
thanks  to  the  moral  influence  that  had  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  all  classes  of  the  people,  a  great  reformation 
had  been  effected  within  these  twenty-five  years.  At 
the  period  that  Mr.  Bronte  came  to  settle  in  the  place 
(this  was  in   1815)  a  great  change  had  taken  place  ia 
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the  whole  tone  of  the  Tillage,  and  one  who  knew  the 
people  well  has  put  it  upon  record  that  they  were  earnest 
and  conficientiouB,  independent,  and  reniarkahly  honest. 
They  were  a  hard-workiug  and  generally  provident  class. 
"  In  manner  they  appeared  rough  and  ht^ty  to  a  stranger, 
but  with  the  apparent  coarseness  there  was  no  lack  of 
kindly  feeling."  God-fearing  and  self-reliant,  frugal  and 
industrious,  they  would  have  compared  favourably  with 
any  similar  class  of  people  in  the  old  world  or  in  the  new, 
in  Old  England  or  New  England. 


Thobntoh  Hall. 


JOHN    HALL,    "DOCTOR,"    OF    KIPPING. 

BY 

BRYAN     DALE,    M.A. 
(Read  before  t)^  Society,  12  Febrmry  1904.) 


mlPPING  is  the  name  of  a  small  estate  at  the  west- 
ern end  of  the  village  of  Thornton  in  Bradford- 
dale,  and  now  included  in  the  City  of  Bradford.* 
It  consists  of  a  dwelling-house,  originally  built  about 
300  years  ago,  and  subse(juently  rebuilt  or  enlarged, 
together  with  a  garden,  and,  separated  therefrom  by  a 
narrow  lane,  an  outbuilding  bearmg  the  inscription  1669, 
to  which  further  reference  will  be  made.  At  that  date  it 
was  in  the  possession  of  John  Hall,  the  subject  of  this 
paper.  It  then  occupied  a  somewhat  solitary  position, 
bemg  at  some  distance  from  the  hamlet  of  Thornton, 
where  there  were  not  more  than  half-a-dozen  houses,  and 
surrounded  by  bleak  hills  and  moorlands,  dotted  with 
scattered  homesteads,  and  to  a  large  extent  unenclosed. 
Whether,  in  addition  to  the  garden,  any  other  land  was 
attached  to  the  dwelling-house  in  Hall's  time  is  uncertain. 
But  there  was  such  land  at  a  later  date,  when  it  was  in 
the  possession  of  Hall's  descendants,  the  Firths.  We 
find  it  described  in  the  following  advertisement,  which 
appeared  in  the  Leeds  Intelligencer  of  October  30th,  1823, 
as  follows  : 

"  To  be  let  for  a  term  of  years  the  Mansion  House  of  Kipping, 
with  the  stables,  barns,  and  other  outhouses,  and  the  farm  con- 
taining about  33  acres  of  land  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and 

*  The  derivation  of  the  name  is  unceitain.  It  may  possibly  be  an  abbreviatetl 
form  of  ki^ep  (in  the  sense  of  a  shelter  for  cattle),  after  the  analogy  of  Shipden 
(8hee|>-den),  Shipley  (sheep-ley),  &c.,  and  i«^.  a  meadow. 
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at  present  occupied  by  Mrs.  Firth.  The  House  is  pleasantly 
situated,  well  finished  and  commodious,  has  attached  to  it  a  good 
g-arden  with  a  southern  aspect,  and  would  be  very  suitable  for  a 
private  gentleman  on  account  of  its  retirement,  or  a  principal 
manufacturer  in  the  worsted  trade,  owing  to  its  situation  being 
only  G  miles  from  Halifax  and  4  from  Bradford,  and  having  many 
facilities  in  the  way  of  mercantile  pursuits  and  concerns." 

John  Hall  was  born  in  1631,  probably  at  Kipping,  but 
his  parentage  and  birth-place  are  not  definitely  known. 
He  had  a  respectable  education  and  some  aequaintauce 
with  Latin.  His  youth  was  spent  amidst  the  excitemente 
of  the  Civil  War,  and  he  doubtless  shared  the  Puritan 
sympathies  of  Bradford  and  its  neighbourhood.  After 
the  war  was  over  he  married  Mary,  daughter  of  John 
Dixon,  of  Heaton  Royds,  one  of  whose  family  had  been 
a  captain  in  the  Cromwellian  army.  His  daughter,  Mary, 
was  baptised  at  the  old  Bell  Chapel  in  the  chapelry  at 
Thornton  by  a  Mr.  Robertson,  December  27th,  1654.  He 
had  a  son,  'little  John  Hall,'  who  was  born  Feb.  20th, 
1657-8,  and  died  in  the  following  October,  his  funeral 
sermon  being  preached  at  the  Bell  Chapel  by  Joseph 
Dawson,  the  "Public  Preacher"  there,  who  had  just 
settled  from  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  at  the  age  of 
22.  He  had  also  another  son,  born  April  10th,  1665,  and 
baptised  not  at  the  Bell  Chapel,  but  at  Heaton  Royds,  by 
Thomas  Jolly,  who  was  a  Nonconformist  minister  ejected 
by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  at  Altham,  Lancashire,  and  a 
frequent  visitor  to  Thornton  and  the  neighbourhood. 
This  son  was  called  by  the  Scriptural  but  unusual  name 
of  Zelophehad  (Numbers  xxvi.,  33),  and  died  April  13th, 
1676,  at  eleven  years  of  age,  his  funeral  sermon  bein^ 
preached  by  Richard  Whitehurst,  then  Congregational 
minister  of  **  the  church  in  Bradford -dale,"  at  Kipping, 
one  of  the  meeting-places  of  that  society.  By  the  un- 
timely death  of  Zelophehad  the  Kipping  estate  fell  to  the 
inheritance  of  Hall's  daughter  Mary  (1654 — 1704).  She 
was  married  to  John  Firth,  of  Wheatley,  near  Halifax, 
and  bore  him,  among  other  children,  a  son,  Joshua  Firth 
(1675),  who  lived  with  his  grandfather  at  Kipping,  and 
assisted  him  in  his  medical  practice. 
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John  Hall  was  the  bosom  friend  of  Joseph  Lister 
(1627 — 1709),  the  historian  of  the  Siege  of  Bradford 
[Bradford  Antiquary,  first  series,  I.,  208  ;  11. ,  239),  who 
married  Sarah  Denton  (1657),  the  niece  of  Joshua  Bailey, 
the  owner  of  Bailey  Fold,  AUerton,  and  of  Samuel  Bailey, 
his  brother,  the  occupier  of  that  farm  ;  and  who  on  the 
death  of  the  latter  (1657)  came  from  Horton  to  occupy 
the  farm,  which  by  the  bequest  of  Joshua  Bailey  (1669) 
he  subsequently  possessed  as  his  own.  Samuel  Bailey 
was  spoken  of  by  Oliver  Hey  wood  as  "  a  solid,  gracious, 
useful,  peaceable,  tender-hearted  C^hristian  as  any  I  have 
known "  (Hunter's  Life  of  Ileytvood,  p.  252)  ;  and  his 
son,  Samuel  Bailey,  was  an  eminent  Congregational  min- 
ister at  Morley  and  Topcliffe  ( Woodchurch),  but  died  at 
the  early  age  of  27,  December  5th,  1675,  and  was  interred 
in  the  old  burial-ground  at  Morley,  where  his  wife  Alice 
(daughter  of  Col.  Simon  Asquith)  had  been  placed  the 
year  previous.  Joseph  Lister's  son  David  was  baptised 
at  Topcliffe  (Woodchurch)  August  12th,  1657,  and  died 
while  a  student  preparing  for  the  ministry  at  Frankland  s 
Academy  (1677)  ;  and  his  other  son.  Accepted,  to  whom 
further  reference  will  be  made,  was  baptised  at  the  same 
place  May  25th,  1671. 

Hall  left  behind  him  several  manuscript  volumes  in  his 
own  handwriting.*  One  of  these  volumes  is  a  medical 
work,  made  ready  for  the  press,  but  apparently  never 
printed.  It  is  entitled  "  A  Compendium  and  Treasury  of 
Medicine  and  Chirurgery,  &c.,"  and  was  compiled  by  him 
in  1661,  when  he  was  30  years  of  age.  It  contains  a  long 
introduction,  addressed  *'  To  All  my  Ingeniouse  Readers, 
Especially,  the  Honest  practioners  in  Physsicke  and 
Chirurgery,"  and  furnishing  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  led  to  the  practice  of  the  healing  art. 

^^  Nessessjty  personal  1  and  relative  sicknesse  upon  my  owne 
Body  and  on  my  near  Relations  first  Induced  me  to  y*  study  and 
practice  in  some  sort  in  this  noble  and  sublyme  scyence. 

•  These  are  now  in  the  (XMsession  of  one  of  his  desccixiants.  Professor  G.  C. 
Moore  Smith,  of  Sheffield,  and  a  full  account  of  them  is  given  by  him  in  HorsfaU 
Turner's  Yorkshire  Xote*  and  Querxeit  (1888),  vol.  I.,  page  175. 
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'  The  Scripture  saith  y*  physsican  is  Honourable  because 
apointed  of  God  against  y*  time  of  need.  It  is  man's  Laws  and 
not  God's  y'  prohibits  and  restrains  j"  from  doeing  Good  in  this 
worke  in  their  Generation,  whome  God  hath  Betrusted  with  the 
Gift  of  healing  and  whose  endeavours  he  takes  plessure  to  Hlesse, 
while  they  make  conscience  of  their  ways  and  seeke  not  so  much 
to  raise  their  fortunes  in  the  world  by  their  so  practising,  as  to 
lay  out  ymselves  and  their  time  and  cost  too  according  to  their 
Abillytyes  for  the  good  of  the  p(x>r,  their  fellow  creatures." 

"About  12  years  agone"  (1649),  he  says,  he  "was 
visited  with  a  long  and  sore  sickness,"  and  sought  the 
help  of  a  physician  and  his  prescriptions,  from  which, 
however,  he  derived  no  benefat,  but  rather  grew  worse 
and  worse.  He  then  betook  himself  to  another  physician, 
much  applauded  for  his  skill,  who  prescribed  a  course  of 
physic,  which  was  equally  useless.     He  go6s  on  to  say  : 

"  Having  before  for  several  yeares  given  my  mind  to  reade 
physicke  I  applyed  myselfe  to  such  a  course  as  I  conceived  most 
proper.  Neither  was  my  Indeavour  in  vaine,  for  thereby  thro* 
the  Good  helpe  of  God  I  recovered.  From  which  time  I  did 
more  aply  myselfe  to  my  Bookes,  especially  to  y*  Mathematical 
learning." 

Afterwards  his  wife  was  visited  with  "  a  long  tediouse 
and  spending  disease,"  which  led  him  again  to  apply  to  a 
Doctor,  "sometimes  famous  for  skill,  always  for  exhaust- 
ing out  the  money  of  his  patients."  **  He  was  a  licensed 
Doctor, '  but  his  help  was  vain.  Trial  was  then  made  of 
another,  "an  outlandish  man,''  with  a  like  result. 

"  So  without  further  delay  I  set  about  y*  worke  and  bent  my 
Best  endeavours  for  her  helpe  .  .  .  and  thus  God  did  by  this 
meanes  Restore  her,  whome  1  have  in  good  Health  and  abillity. 

"  From  this  bottome  it  was  I  gave  myselfe  to  this  study  (upon 
y*  Argument  as  aforesaid  of  necessity)  and  to  this  practise  thro' 
the  Importunate  sollicitations  of  many,  and  all  along  in  the 
Astrological  way. 

"  It  hath  been  my  lot  to  deale  chiefly  with  such  as  hath  either 
spent  their  substance  on  y®  Doctors  or  have  not  had  wherewith  to 
commend  y"*  to  y"*  and  purchase  health  at  their  rates,  tho'  perhaps 
in  as  great  accompt  in  God's  sight  as  y*  greatest  of  y™,  and  it  may 
be  more. 

"  To  you  Ingeniouse  and  honest  practitioners  I  present  this  full 
shop  and  rich  storehouse.  .  .  Here  I  pre3ent  y*  with  many 
Authors  (and  those  of  y'  most  approved)  in  one  volume. 
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"  I  have  had  as  Queasy  a  Body  as  most  have  had  ever  since  I 
knew  it  (y*  I  said  not  as  any) ;  whether  I  may  be  any  way  yet 
serviceable  to  my  countrey  I  know  not.  If  life  and  Liberty  be 
given  me  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  w'  I  can. 

Your  unfeigned  Servant  and  his  Countrey's, 

John  Hall. 

"  The  God  of  nature,  he  hath  been 
So  carefull  of  us  sure, 
That  He  for  every  Sore  hath  made 
A  perfect  Hearb  to  cure." 

From  Hall's  commendation  of  one  of  the  works  of 
Nicholas  Culpeper  (1616 — 54)  we  infer  that  he  was*  one 
of  his  followers,  a  herbalist  doctor.  It  is  not  probable 
that  he  was  licensed  as  a  regular  medical  practitioner,  but 
he  had  a  considerable  practice,  and  was  not  apparently 
much  interfered  with  on  that  account. 

Five  of  the  manuscript  volumes  above  referred  to  con- 
sist of  sermons  (342),  which  were  for  the  most  part  taken 
down  from  the  lips  of  the  preachers  in  shorthand  and 
afterwards  transcribed  by  him  in  neat  and  legible  hand- 
writing. The  date,  the  place,  the  name  of  the  preacher 
and  the  text  are  all  indicated.  One  or  two  of  the  sermons 
are  of  too  early  a  date  to  have  been  heard  by  the  writer. 
The  rest  were  preached  (except  in  a  few  instances)  after 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  had  come  into  operation  (Aug.  24, 
1662),  and  when  Nonconformists,  of  whom  Hall  was  one, 
suffered  severely  from  the  measures  adopted  for  the  sup- 
pression of  their  **  conventicles,"  or  unauthorised  religious 
meetings.*  At  a  time  of  more  than  usually  severe  perse- 
cution ne  added  notes  of  current  events  in  shorthand, 
and  these  notes  were  afterwards  transcribed  in  a  time  of 
greater  security.  But  before  they  are  given,  a  brief 
account  of  the  religious  society  or  church  with  which 
Hall  was  associated  fs  necessary^ 

*  Uairs  MSS.  contain  notes  of  sermons  by  Jeremy  Collier  of  Bi-adford,  1632 
Michael  Bristcie  of  Walmsley  near  Bolton,  1649  ;  Elkanah  Wales  of  Pudsey,  1649 
Robertson,  1G54  ;  Joseph  Dawson,  1658  ;  Jeremiah  and  Gamaliel  Marsden.  1662 
Thomas  Small  wood  of  Idle,  1662  ;  Christopher  Nesse  of  Leeds  ;  Thomas  Jolly,  1666 
John  Ryther,  1668  ;  Samuel  Bailey  of  Morley,  1671  ;  Richard  Whitehurst,  1677 
Stopforth  of  Pickworth.  1678  ;  Firth  of  Mansfield,  1681  ;  Matthew  Smith,  168S 
Oliver  Hey  wood.  1700  ;  David  Noble  of  Heckmondwike,  1700  ;  Thomas  Whitaker 
of  I.«eds,  1701. 
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During  the  Commonwealth  some  of  the  devout  Puritan 
inhahitants  of  Thornton,  Allertou  and  Horton,  "  in  and 
about  Bradford-dale,"  united  in  constituting  in  a  more  or 
less  formal  manner  a  church  **  in  the  Congregational  way." 
It  may  have  originated  with  the  teaching  and  influence 
of  Jeremiah  Marsden,  an  Independent,  who  was  sometime 
preacher  there.  It  was  certainly  in  existence  before  1656 : 
for  in  that  and  several  subsequent  years  many  persons 
residing  in  Thornton,  AUerton  and  Horton  took  their 
children  to  be  baptised  at  Woodchurch  (West  Ardsley), 
wh^e  Christopher  Marshall,  from  New  England,  was 
incumbent  and  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  ;  and 
in  the  Register  of  Woodchurch  these  persons  are  expressly 
described  as  "  members  of  the  church  at  Bi-adforthe  "  or 
Bradford-dale. 

After  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed  the  members 
of  this  church  kept  together  and  held  their  meetings  at 
various  places,  Joseph  Lister,  John  Hall,  and  Gr^rge 
Ward,  together  with  occasional  Nonconformist  ministers 
conducting  the  services.  One  of  these  meeting-places 
was  the  house  of  John  Hall  at  Kipping.  At  length  (1668) 
they  obtained  a  regular  minister,  John  Ryther,  an  ejected 
Nonconformist,  who  continued  about  a  year,  and  seven  ot 
whose  sermons  were  taken  down  by  Doctor  Hall.  During 
his  pastorate  of  the  Bradford-dale  church  the  building 
before  referred  to  at  Kipping  as  bearing  the  inscription 
1669  appears  to  have  been  built  or  reconstructed  with  a 
view  to  provide  greater  accommodation  than  that  afforded 
at  either  of  the  other  places  of  meeting.  In  the  same 
year  we  find  it  stated  in  the  Returns  made  to  Archbishop 
Sheldon,  in  accordance  with  certain  enquiries  concerning 
Nonconformists,  and  preserved  in  the  library  of  Lambeth 
Palace,  that  "  in  the  chapelry  of  Thornton  there  are 
many  conventicles  of  Quakers,  Independents  and  Pres- 
byterians, very  numerous  (consisting  of)  middle  sort  of 
people  ;  and  (having  as  their  teacher  or  leader)  one 
Ryther." 

In  1672  there  came  a  break  in  the  storm  of  persecution 
from   which   Nonconformists  had  suffered  more  or  less 
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severely  for  ten  years.  Charles  II.  issued  a  Declaration 
of  Indulgence,  by  which.  In  the  exercise  of  his  assumed 
prerogative,  he  suspended  all  penal  laws  in  matters 
ecclesiastical  affecting  recusants  or  Nonconformists,  and 
allowed  meeting-places  to  men  who  did  not  conform,  pro- 
vided they  took  out  licences,  &c.  This  Declaration  afibrded 
unspeakable  relief  to  Nonconformists,  although  it  con- 
tinued in  operation  but  a  short  time.-  Under  it  we  find 
that,  in  addition  to  the  licences  taken  out  by  George 
Ward  and  other  members  of  the  church  in  Bradford-dale, 
a  licence  was  granted  for  ''  a  room  or  rooms  in  the  house 
of  John  Hall,  near  Thornton,  to  be  a  place  for  the  use  of 
such  as  do  not  conform  to  the  Churcn  of  England,  and 
are  of  the  persuasion  called  Congregational"  (May  16th, 
1672). 

The  next  regular  minister  after  Mr.  Ryther  left  was 
Richard  Whitehurst,  also  one  of  the  Ejected.  He  was, 
according  to  Oliver  Hey  wood,  "  called  to  a  church 
gathered  at  AUerton  and  Horton  "  (Bradford-dale).  He 
was  very  popular  at  first,  but  **  after  some  years  a  differ- 
ence fell  out  betwixt  him  and  several  of  the  church 
members,"  Of  this  difference  Joseph  Lister  gives  only  a 
partial  and  unreliable  account.  It  was  largely  of  a 
personal  character,  and  the  commencement  of  it,  as  re- 
corded by  Heywood,  is  amusing  and  instructiv^e. 

"  1678,  September  3rd.  I  went  according  to  promise  to  visit 
Mr.  Whitehurst  [who  had  now  removed  from  Kipping,  where  he 
had  lived  in  the  same  house  with  John  Hall,  to  Lidget,  where  he 
and  other  members  of  the  society  had  recently  erected  a  meeting- 
house], and  he  not  being  at  home,  though  his  wife  sent  for  him  to 
Bradford  and  he  came,  his  wife  and  I  walked  out  to  see  the 
meeting-place,  &c. 

"  Walking  in  the  garden  she  told  me  of  some  fruit-trees  her 
husband  brought  into  this  country,  and  set  them  in  the  garden  at 
Kipping ;  John  Hairs  son  [Zelophehad],  a  youth  of  about  9  or 
10  years  old,  cut  them  unhansomely  ;  being  asked  why  he  did  so, 
he  said  he  did  it  on  purpose  ;  for,  said  he,  what  hath  he  to  do  to 
set  trees  in  our  garden  ? 

^*  This,  she  said,  was  the  first  occasion  of  their  vast  difference 
and  irreparable  breaches  in  their  churches,  which  is  grown  so  high 
that  though  means  have  been  used  for  healing,  yet  things  grow 
worse  and  worse  and  more  incurable  daily ;  they  [the  party  of 
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Hall,  Lister  and  Ward]  desiring  a  dismission,  the  other  [White- 
hurst,  John  Foster,  John  Jowett,  and  other  members,  probably 
the  majority]  will  not  grant  it;  they  take  it;  bitter  speeches 
proceed  from  their  lips  against  each  odier  (Diary ^  ii.,  240) 

Notwithstanding  several  ministers  were  called  in  to 
heal  the  breach,  and  the  "dissentients"  once  or  twice 
professed  reconciliation,  they  ultimately  separated  them- 
selves from  Whitehurst  and  his  friends,  and  formed  an 
Independent  society  or  church,  which  was  henceforth 
known  as  the  church  at  Kipping. 

Whitehurst  continued  to  mmister  to  the  church  at 
Lidget  for  14  years  (1678—1692).  On  July  20th,  1686, 
Jiis  wife  was  "  biu'ied  in  her  husband's  meeting-place." 
He  lived  to  see  the  passing  of  the  Toleration  Act,  when 
he  certified  to  the  Quarter  Sessions  at  Leeds,  in  July, 
1689  :  "An  assembly  of  Dissenting  Protestants  in  and 
about  Bradford  and  Bradford-dale  do  make  choice  of  the 
house  of  Richard  Whitehurst,  clerk,  Lidgate,  Clayton  ;" 
and  not  long  afterwards  (1692)  he  removed  to  Bridlmgton, 
in  the  East  Riding,  where  he  died  of  a  fever,  Sept.  5th, 
1697. 

The  first  minister  of  the  separate  society  at  Kipping 
was  Matthew  Smith,  M.A.,  of  Edinburgh  University. 
When  invited  to  become  pastor  at  Kipping  in  1680  he 
was  living  with  his  father  at  York,  where  he  had  enjoyed 
the  benefat  of  the  instructions  of  Ralph  Ward,  an  eminent 
Congi-egational  minister  of  that  city.  '*  He  was  boarded 
with  Doctor  Hall,"  says  Lister,  "and  great  satisfaction 
both  he  and  we  had.'*  He  was  "a  man  of  fine  parts," 
much  energy,  zeal  and  courage.  Soon  after  his  coming  a 
great  change  took  place  in  the  condition  of  Nonconform- 
ists, owing  to  the  renewal  of  persecution,  of  which 
Macaulay  says,  "  never  before  had  the  laws  against 
Nonconformists  been  executed  with  so  much  harsnness 
and  with  so  little  mercy."  It  is  impossible  here  to  con- 
sider fully  the  causes  of  the  change.  But  it  may  be 
remarked  generally,  in  order  to  understand  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  notes  written  by  Doctor  Hall,  that  political 
sympathies  and  antipathies  were  largely  involved  therein. 
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Charles  II.,  urged  on  by  his  brother  James,  the  Duke  of 
York,  a  professed  Roman  Catholic,  sought  not  merely  the 
toleration  of  Roman  Catholics,  but  also  their  supremacy 
in  England.  And  as  he  was  unable  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  Parliament  he  endeavoured  to  rule  without  a  Parlia- 
ment, and  accepted  the  gold  of  France  to  maintain  an 
army  by  which  he  might  accomplish  his  purpose.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  fear  of  such  a  danger  raised  up  a 
powerful  political  party,  which  sought  the  exclusion  of 
the  Duke  of  York  from  the  succession  and  to  replace  him 
by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  a  natural  son  of  Charles  II. 
Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  "  the 
Protestant  Earl,"  as  he  was  called,  was  at  the  head  of 
this  party.     His  aim  was  twofold,  viz..   Parliamentary 

;overnment  and  Toleration  only  for  Protestant  Dissenters. 

^e  was  supported  by  Arthur  Capel,  Earl  of  Essex  ;  Lord 
William  Russell,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  ; 
Algernon  Sidney,  and  other  eminent  men.  But  a  violent 
reaction  had  recently  taken  place  (1681)  in  favour  of  the 
king  and  the  court  party,  which  drove  Shaftesbury  into 
exile  (where  he  soon  died),  and  inflicted  fierce  retaliation 
on  his  followers  who  remained  behind.  And  as  Noncon- 
formists were  largely  in  sympathy  with  their  aims  they 
shared  their  sufferings-  Even  when  they  took  no  active 
part  in  political  agitation,  the  penal  laws  against  them, 
which  had  been  allowed  to  slumber,  were  revived  and 
enforced  with  the  utmost  rigour.    Oliver  Heywood  wrote  : 

"  We  never  had  such  a  dark  day  for  this  20  years  and  upwards 
as  this  upon  many  accounts  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  Never 
were  meetings  so  universally  broken ;  in  London,  in  all  cities, 
countries,  ministers  driven  into  comers.  All  the  societies  about 
us  have  been  sadly  broken  and  scattered  ;  Mr.  Smith  at  Kipping, 
Mr  Dawson  at  Closes,  Mr.  Josiah  Holdsworth  at  Heckmondwike, 
meet  not  in  the  day  but  in  the  night  for  these  several  months ;  so  at 
Leeds,  Morley,  Topcliffe,  Alverthorpe,  Mr.  Whitehurst  at  Lidiat, 
all  have  been  some  way  hindered. '' 

But  a  still  more  graphic  picture  of  the  condition  of 
things  at  this  time  is  presented  in  the  notes  of  Doctor 
Hall.  From  these  we  gather  that  in  spite  of  imminent 
peril,  meetings  for  prayer  and  preaching  were  held  by 
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Hall  and  his  friends  every  Sunday,  and  sometimes  on 
week-nights.  They  were  held  prnicipally  at  Kipping, 
but  very  frequently  at  Joseph  Lister's,  Bailey  Fold,  and 
at  John  Berry's,  Shuckden  Head,  near  Mountain,  Queens- 
bury.  There  were  days  of  humiliation,  days  of  thanks- 
^ivmg,  and  days  of  preparation  for  the  Lord's  Supper, 
ihey  met  at  various  times  to  escape  detection  ;  at  9  or  1 0 
at  night,  at  midnight,  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  at 
break  of  day,  in  tne  depth  of  winter  as  well  as  in  the 
height  of  summer.  The  name  of  the  preacher,  usually 
Matthew  Smith  (115  of  whose  sermons  are  reported),  the 
text  chosen  for  his  discourse,  the  time  and  place  are  all 
noted  down  together  with  brief  jottings  of  their  anxieties 
and  fears  and  the  rumours  that  came  from  the  outer  world 
to  disturb  their  peace. 

These  jottings,  so  far  as  they  have  been  preserved, 
begin  in  July,  1683.  The  Rye  House  Plot  had  been 
recently  discovered.  It  was  a  plot  planned  by  certain 
reckless  men  for  the  assassination  of  the  King  and  the 
Duke  of  York  ;  and  upon  information  furnished  by  Lord 
Howard  of  Escrick  (who  had  been  one  of  Shaftesbury's 
party  and  turned  informer)  attempts  were  made  to  convict 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Lord  Russell 
and  others  of  high  treason.  To  the  manuscript  notes  1 
have  added  in  parentheses  some  explanations,  which  may 
be  useful  to  the  general  reader. 

1683,  5th  month  (July),*  8th  day,  10  at  night,  Kipping. 
Mr.  Smith  (preacher).  Text,  Job  xxi.  22,  Hue  and  cry  for  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  (for  whose  apprehension  a  proclamation  was 
issued,  and  who  was  arrested  and  banished  to  lioUand),  Grey 
(Forde  Grey,  Earl  of  Tankerville,  third  Baron  Grey  of  Werk,  who 
fled  to  Holland),  and  Armstrong  (Sir  Thomas,  who  escaped  to 
Leyden,  where  he  was  afterwards  taken).  15th.  When  they  are 
.prosecuting  their  horrid,  damnable  plot  against  many  innocent 
men  ;  Russell,  Trenchard  (Sir  John),  &c  ;  200  lords  said  to  be  in 
it,  and  Essex  throat  now  cut  in  the  Tower  (not  without  suspicion 
of  his  having  been  murdered  by  the  instigation  of  the  court 
party).     22nd.     Papal  power  now  rises  (threatening  to  become 

•  The  year  began  on  the  25th  March.    For  greater  clearness  the  name  instead 
of  the  number  of  the  month  is  given  in  these  notes. 
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dominant).  Lord  Russell  and  other  three  executed  on  20th  and 
21st  July.  ("  This  sentence,"  says  Rapin,  "  was  considered  by 
all  who  had  any  sense  of  shame  left  as  the  most  crying  injustice 
ever  inflicted  in  England  "). 

The  notes  afford  a  glimpse  not  only  of  the  times,  but 
also  of  the  feelings  of  Doctor  Hall  and  his  friends.  They 
go  on  : 

August  5th.  Two  suspicious  persons  among  us,  but  we  have 
our  Ebenezers  still  to  set  up.  August  25th.  New  warrants  now 
out  again.  Sept.  9th  Kipping  3  in  the  morning.  Warrants  for 
us  for  3  weeks  absenting  and  apprehending  dissenters,  &c. 
15th.  New  warrants  out  for  persons  for  the  misdemenour  of 
absenting  and  harbouring  such.  October  21st,  Kipping,  done  in 
break  of  day.  November  23rd,  Allerton,  Bro.  Lister's.  Humilia- 
tion day. 

1684.  Jan.  27th,  great  storme.  Feb.  10th,  great  snow.  (This 
was  the  extraordinary  cold  that  prevailed  throughout  England 
from  the  beginning  of  December  to  the  beginning  of  February, 
of  which  Oliver  Hey  wood  says,  '*  Calder  was  frozen  over  ;  J.  S. 
told  me  he  saw  100  people  on  the  ice  at  EUand  Bridge  on  Sabbath 
day  playing,  sliding,  Dec.  30th,  1683 ;  the  river  Aire  by  Leeds. 
Ouse  by  York,  Thames  by  London,  frozen  an  incredible  thickness, 
so  that  they  make  booths,  fires  on  it,  roast  beef,  &c.,  Diar,^  ii.,  235. 
The  severe  season  proved  fatal  to  not  a  few  of  the  thousands  of 
Nonconformists  immured  in  prisons ;  among  whom  was  Jeremy 
Marsden,  formerly  minister  at  Thornton,  and  Gen.  Lambert  in 
Plymouth  Castle).  Feb.  3rd,  Kipping,  7  at  night.  March  Ist, 
Allerton,  Bro.  Lister's,  day  of  humiliation.  At  Leeds  sundry  fined 
in  six  score  pounds.  16th,  Kipping,  break  of  day.  Judge  at  the 
Assizes  gives  justices  a  charge  (for  suppressing  conventicles  and 
punishing  absentees  from  church)  to  present  us  at  £20  a  month's 
absence  (the  rich)  and  Is.  (the  poor).  Feb.  23rd,  Kipping,  dark 
at  night.  Warrants  out  to  bind  to  sessions  as  judges  ordered. 
April  6th,  Now  mad  in  persecuting.  27th,  Kipping,  9  at  night 
At  12  comes  Abraham  Smith  for  Mr.  Smith  to  York,  his  father 
a-dying  there  June  1st,  Shuckden,  9  forenoon.  Mr.  Whitaker 
(Thomas  Whitaker,  Congregational  minister  at  Leeds)  is  taken 
Lord's  day  before.  8th,  Kipping,  10  at  night.  69  names  pre- 
sented at  Leeds  ;  many  fined,  some  in  6  times  20  pounds.  .22nd, 
Shuckden,  11  day  time.  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong  executed  (for 
alleged  conspiracy),  taken  in  Holland.  29th,  Kipping,  3  after- 
noon. Mr.  \V'ard  (Ralph  Ward,  Congregational  minister  at  York) 
and  Mr.  Taylor  (Andrew  Taylor,  a  merchant,  one  of  Ward's 
friends)  now  taken  at  meeting  (held  at  Mrs.  Rokeby's  house  with- 
out Micklegate  Bar,  Sunday  morning,  June  22nd).  July  9th, 
Kipping,  9  at  night.     Warrants  out  again,  worse  and  worse  still. 
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Ormund  is  sent  into  Ireland  to  call  a  Parliament  there.  13th. 
Jeffery  (Jeffries),  Chief  Justice,  comes  to  the  Assize  (at  York) 
with  special  instruction  and  commission  from  the  king,  to  prose- 
cute all  Protestant  Dissenters,  besides  Quakers,  giving  him,  it  is 
said,  his  ring  off  his  finger  (the  bloodstone)  and  tells  him  be 
represents  him ;  sends  new  charter  to  York,  and  displaces  and 
places  aldermen,  &c,  20th.  At  the  Assizes  Mr.  Ward  and 
Mr.  Taylor  and  12  more  are  committed,  called  rogues,  traitors, 
whiggs,  by  the  Chief  Justice ;  Charter  is  surrendered ;  he  tells 
them  the  king's  pleasure  is  to  root  out  all  phanaticks  through  the 
land  (Ward  and  Taylor  were  imprisoned  two  years  in  Ousebridge 
gaol).  August  3rd,  Shuckden,  Bro.  Berry's.  Mr.  Whitaker  is 
now  (sent)  from  Sessions  to  York  (where  he  was  confined  in  the 
Castle  for  18  months).  17th,  Kipping,  9  at  night  That  morning 
Mr.  Heywood  is  taken  at  5  o'clock.  Mr.  Smith  is  intended  to  be 
taken  this  week  at  James  Ilasted's,  but  Mr.  Holdsworth  is  there 
24th,  Kipping,  10  at  night.  Then  Mr.  Heywood  is  bound  to 
Assizes.  William  Naylor  and  four  with  them  in  prayer  with  a 
sick  man  are  taken  and  a  conventicle  made  of  it.  80th.  Now 
bailiffs  unweariedly  diligent  with  warrants  against  us  to  appre- 
hend ministers  and  people.  Oct.  26th.  A  Scotch  plot  now  talked 
of,  nobility  is  charged  with  it 

1685,  January  11th.  Mr.  Heywood  now  has  his  trial.  18th, 
Mr.  Heywood  is  fined  £50,  riot  (convicted  at  the  Sessions  at 
Wakefield,  and  refusing  to  pay  the  fine  or  promise  not  to  preach 
confined  in  York  Castle  from  Jan.  16th  to  Dec.  19th  following). 

On  February  6th,  1685,  Charles  II.  ended  his  course, 
and  his  brother,  James  II.,  reigned  in  his  stead.  He  set 
himself  with  deliberate  and  inflexible  purpose  to  effect 
his  design  of  making  Roman  Catholicism  supreme,  and 
made  light  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  that  imposed  tests 
upon  Catholics  to  prevent  their  holding  positions  of 
authority.  Then  came  the  insurrection  under  Argyle  in 
Scotland  and  the  rebellion  under  Monmouth  in  the  west 
of  England  ;  the  defeat  of  which  became  the  occasion  of 
inflicting  renewed  vengeance  on  Dissenters,  who  largely 
sympathised  with  their  objects.  "  The  persecution  of 
Nonconformists,"  says  Macaulay,  "now  reached  a  crisia 
Never  even  under  the  tyranny  of  Laud  had  the  condition 
of  the  Puritans  been  so  deplorable.  The  unfortunate 
attempt  of  Monmouth  to  raise  a  rebellion  only  added  fuel 
to  the  fury  of  such  men  as  Judge  Jeffries.  Through 
many  years  the  autumn  of  1685  was  remembered  by 
Nonconformists  as  a  time  of  misery  and  terror." 
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1685,  Feb.  15th,  Kipping  7  at  night.  King  James  to  be  pro- 
claimed to-daj.  March  8th  Assizes  now  begins.  22nd.  Now 
Jesuits,  Priests,  Papists  are  set  at  liberty  at  York,  but  Protestants 
are  (kept)  prisoners.  28th.  Cardinal  Howard  is  said  now  to  be 
coming  from  Rome  to  crown  the  king  (only  a  rumour).  April 
8rd.  Now  16  at  London  are  taken  and  fined  for  riot  (holding  a 
conventicle).  Papists  cause  clergymen  in  Lancashire  to  drink 
the  Pope's  health.  1 2th.  It  is  said  the  prisoners  in  Scotland  are 
set  at  liberty  by  an  Insurrection.  19th.  Now  the  Papists  have 
two  cardinals  to  crown  the  King,  as  is  said  (another  rumour). 
May  10th,  Shuckden,  forenoon.  They  say  they  have  a  warrant 
for  Mr.  Smith,  but  none  is  here.  24th.  Argyle  is  now  come  into 
Scotland  (from  Holland).  Parliament  in  London  (subservient  to 
the  King,  met  May  19th).  Parliament  in  Scotland  makes  it 
banishment  or  death  to  all  that  conform  not,  yet  say  they  estab- 
lish the  Protestant  religion.  In  Scotland  Argyle  declares  against 
the  King.  July  12th.  Monmouth  is  routed  (having  returned 
from  Holland  and  been  defeated  at  Sedgemore  July  6th) ;  for 
which  bonfires  and  bells  and  drinking  healths  to  confusion  of 
Presbyterians,  &c.  Now,  three  score  (supposed  to  be  implicated 
in  the  rebellion)  are  taken  at  York,  and  carried  prisoners  to  Hull, 
and  so  from  Hull  to  York.  All  sorts  storm  and  rage  against  us 
(Nonconformists)  as  helpers  of  the  Duke  with  men,  horse  and 
monies.  5000  to  be  taken  up  in  Yorkshire  on  that  account ; 
myself,  they  tell  it,  is  one  of  them.  So  Mr.  Rooks  (of  Royds 
Hall)  said,  for  Mr.  Sagar  (of  Allerton)  said  that  I  had  sent  men, 
horse,  arms,  &c.  Note  that  Capt.  Rooks  14th  day  is  coming  to 
fetch  me  unto  Sessions  and  so  to  prison ;  but  God  suffered  them 
not  to  come  to  my  house.  12th,  at  James  Keighley's  at  midnight. 
August  2nd.  Note  (further)  that  15th  July  the  gentlemen  of  the 
parish  met  at  Bradford  to  consult,  I  suppose,  on  a  list  of  names 
to  take  and  imprison  persons.  That  day  (July  15th)  Monmouth 
is  executed  (having  vainly  appealed  to  James  II.  for  pardon). 
Aug.  8th.  Holland  ambassador  saith  that  the  rebels  that  fled 
thi^er  shall  be  secured.  Argyle  is  routed,  and  taken  and  tried. 
22nd.  Now  the  King  is  still  raising  new  soldiers  (to  accomplish 
his  design). 

Then  follow  some  notes  concerning  the  Bloody  Assize, 
which  was  conducted  by  Judge  Jenries  in  the  West  of 
England. 

August  22nd.  Now  prisoners  from  London  are  carried  to  be 
tried  for  their  lives  in  the  West  30th.  Many  are  butchered 
and  hanged  on  sign-posts  in  the  West  of  all  ages  and  sexes. 
Sept.  5th.  A  lady  (Mrs.  Alice  Lisle)  is  to  be  burnt  for  entertain- 
ing some  of  Monmouth's  men,  two  gentlemen,  at  her  house  (the 
sentence  was  changed  to  beheading).     Idth.    Maxfield  (Maccles- 
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field)  is  proclaimed  traitor  and  all  t^at  relieve  him.  Oct  25tL 
Sheriff  Shutt  is  hanged  in  London,  and  another,  &c.,  and  a  womaa 
for  helping  some  to  escape.  November  1st.  Woman  burnt  now 
(this  was  Elizabeth  Gaunt,  of  whose  conduct  and  executioD 
Macaulay  gives  a  vivid  description.  She  was  a  native  of  Raven- 
stonedale  in  Westmorland ;  and  there  is  a  memorial  window  in 
that  church  with  this  inscription,  "  To  the  glorj  of  God  and  in 
memory  of  Mrs.  Gaunt,  daughter  of  Anthony  Fothei^'ll  of 
Brownber.  She  was  the  last  female  martyr  burnt  at  Tyburn  for 
the  cause  of  the  Protestant  religion,  October  4th,  1685.  Well 
done  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thj 
Lord  ").  Jeffries  now  hath  condemned  1100  (320  men  were  put 
to  death  and  841  transported  to  the  West  Indies  to  work  as 
slaves).  lie  is  to  be  Lord  Chief  Steward  of  England  to  try  all 
lords  that  were  not  for  the  popish  successor.  Two  cardinals,  it 
is  said,  are  come  to  reduce  England  to  Mother  Church.  (Sheriff) 
Cornish  is  hanged  (at  his  own  door,  for  alleged  implication  in  the 
Rye  House  Plot).     9th.     43  lords  of  Parliament  are  wanting. 

Great  expectation  from  the  Parliament  now  ;  either  their  discord 
(disagreement  with  the  king)  and  so  Popery  falls,  or  their  accord, 
and  it  is  set  up.  November  l«5th.  Many  executed  in  London  on 
pretence  of  Shaftesbury  conspiracy.  It's  said  there's  7000  in 
Yorkshire  that's  in  it ;  and  two  of  them  they  have  in  Thornton. 
King  tells  Parliament  that  he  hath  raised  an  army,  instead  of  the 
militia,  so  he  will  keep  them,  though  not  qualified  by  the  tests ; 
and  expects  money  from  them  to  maintain  them.  22nd.  King 
wants  of  Parliament  £4,000,000  to  maintain  his  army.  They 
give  him  £700,000  in  excise  and  customs,  &c.,  but  advise  him  to 
put  out  illegal  officers,  not  qualified,  &c.  Wil.  Willing  speaks  in 
Commons  House  briskly  against  them,  and  of  danger  of  poperj 
with  a  high  hand  brought  in  ;  tells  them  that  the  constitution  of 
England  is  not  for  popery,  they  must  look  to  it ;  forthwith  he's 
sent  for  into  the  king  s  closet  to  be  made  another  creature.  29Ui. 
Cook  (John  Coke,  M.P.  for  Derby)  is  committed  to  the  Tower  for 
saying  in  lower  House,  Gentlemen,  let  us  never  be  run  down  with 
the  king's  great  words,  let  it  be  seen  we're  English  spirits  and 
mind  our  duty,  and  the  work  we've  come  on.  Parliament  is 
prorogued  (to  Feb.  10th,  in  consequence  of  its  opposition  to  the 
king  and  the  court  party). 

December  5th.  Lord  Grey  (Forde  Grey,  now  turned  informer), 
Lord  Howard  and  Rumsey  swear  lord  Brandon,  &c.  (Charles 
Gerard,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  accused  of  having 
taken  part  in  the  Rye  House  Plot)  out  of  their  lives  as  far  as  they 
can.  Excisers  commanded  to  take  account  of  beds  and  stables  in 
Inns.  13tb.  Lord  Brandon  is  said  now  to  be  reprieved  for  that 
which  he's  condemned  for  ;  he  was  pardoned  for  it  two  years  ago 
by  the  late  king.  Now,  it*s  said,  30  Nobles  are  gone  to  Rome ; 
and  prisoners  at  London  are  released  ;  some  grand  design  carrying 
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on.  20th.  Trepanning  designs  carrying  on  ;  plots  pretended  for 
keeping  an  army  to  ruin  all  Protestants  by.  A  feigned  plot  drawn 
up  by  (Sir  Roger)  L'Estrange  to  reflect  it  on  all  sorts.  27th.  Lord 
Gerard's  (Brandon's)  pardon  is  revoked;  and  Balaniany  is  con- 
demned for  high  treason.  A  cardinal  at  London  preached  before 
the  king  and  tells  him  what  great  things  Virgin  Mary  hath  done, 
hath  put  a  sword  in  his  hand  to  destroy  all  heretics. 

1686,  Jan.  3rd.  Delamere  (Henry,  son  of  Sir  George  Booth, 
and  second  Baron  Delamere,  a  strong  Protestant)  is  now  condemned 
at  Chester  (for  taking  part  in  Monmouth's  rebellion  ;  afterwards 
acquitted).  Gerard  to  have  no  pardon  (but  was  suffered  to  redeem 
himself).  King  sends  to  great  men  in  London  to  educate  their 
children  in  Romish  religion.  Now  it's  known  the  king  intends  to 
quarter  his  army  on  the  Dissenters.  Soldiers  insolent  in  their 
quarters,  &c.  Papists  in  Lancashire  bring  openly  their  priests  to 
bury  their  dead.  31st.  Protestants  sadly  persecuted  by  all 
statutes.  The  king  asks  prelates  the  reason  why  they  do  not  like 
the  Roman  religion.  They  say  because  it  is  so  bloody.  lie  con- 
futes them.  In  York  3  altars  are  set  up  already,  openly  hath 
mass,  papists  seek  great  men  to  turn.  12  th.  Dr.  King  is  knighted 
for  his  good  service  to  the  late  king.  14th.  It  is  said  the  king 
will  have  20,000  soldiers  raised  in  Yorkshire.  17th.  The  king 
hath  sent  into  Ireland  and  reduced  all  to  his  will,  put  all  Protes- 
tants out,  and  Papists  in  arms,  &c.  Queen  said  now  to  be  with 
child.  February  24th.  Delamere  is  cleared,  tried  by  his  peers  ; 
Grey  and  Rumsey  witnesses.  Albemarle  (son  of  General  Monck) 
first  spoke  and  told  on  his  honour  that  Delamere  was  not  guilty. 
Lord  Gerard  and  Hampden  (grandson  of  the  famous  patriot)  are 
reprieved.  The  apparition  of  the  army  in  the  North  on  that  day 
is  confirmed.  Now  that  King  Charles  lived  and  died  a  Catholic 
is  seen  (by  the  publication  of  papers  written  by  him  and  found  in 
his  box). 

These  notes  bring  us  down  to  the  early  part  of  1686. 
James  II.  continuea  his  course,  and  in  the  following  year, 
after  having  done  his  utmost  to  crush  the  Nonconformists, 
sought  to  conciliate  them  by  issuing  his  Declaration  of 
Liberty,  April  4th,  1687.     It  is  noted  by  Doctor  Hall  : 

Monday,  May  1st,  1687.  Mr.  Smith  preached  at  Kipping  in 
the  meeting-place,  the  second  time  after  the  king's  Declaration 
for  Liberty.  Now  we  are  in  our  meeting-place  by  the  king's 
proclamation  Kirkmen  rage  and  storm  exceedingly,  especially  at 
those  that  used  to  bear  in  the  persecution  time,  meaning  Mr.  Smith. 

And,  reviewing  the  dangers  to  which  he  had  been 
exposed   in   former  years,   he  mentions   • '  four  plots  or 
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forgeries,"  in  which  "  perjured  persons  "  sought  to  involTe 
him  as  ^'  a  favourer  and  knowing  and  hearing  as  in  (lord) 
Russeirs  case  ;"  and  "  four  eminent  dehVerances,"  which 
he  had  experienced,  viz.,  when  a  list  of  names  including 
his  own  was  made  out  at  Bingley,  and  was  detected  as  a 
forgery  ;  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  him  for 
implication  in  the  Farnley  Wood  Plot  (1663)  ;  when 
another  attempt  was  prevented  ;  and  when  a  charge  of 
sending  horse  and  arms  to  support  the  cause  of  Monmouth 
was  publicly  made  against  him  ;  Capt.  Rooks,  he  says, 
"  was  such  a  day  as  is  noted  a  coming  to  apprehend  me, 
yet  the  Lord  prevented  stilL"  Soon  afterwards  the 
king's  persistent  purpose  to  make  the  Catholic  religion 
dominant  over  a  Protestant  people  led  to  a  general  revolt 
from  his  rule  and  to  an  invitation  to  the  Prince  of  Orange 
to  defend  the  laws  and  liberty  of  the  realm  ;  and  to  his 
flight  from  Whitehall  never  to  retmrn. 

The  remainder  of  Doctor  Hall's  life  need  not  detain  us 
long.  Under  the  Act  of  Toleration  we  find  the  following 
certificate  presented  to  the  Quarter  Sessions  at  Wetherby, 
January,  1689  : 

We  shall  (God  willing)  assemble  and  meet  at  Kipping  House 
in  Thornton,  in  Bradford-dale,  and  at  Jonas  Deane's  house  in 
Mixenden  in  the  parish  of  Halifax  ; 

Matthew  Smith,  John  Hall,  Joseph  Lister, 
Jonas  Deane,  John  Berry. 

Mr.  Smith  had  abeady  been  accustomed  to  preach  at 
Thornton  and  Mixenden  alternately,  and  was  ordained  at 
Shuckden,  midway  between  the  two  places  (August  19th, 
1688).  Not  long  afterwards  he  went  to  reside  at  Mixen- 
den, but  still  preached  occasionally  among  his  old  fiiends. 
Accepted  Lister  /son  of  Joseph  Lister  of  Bailey  Fold), 
who  had  been  unaer  his  instruction,  was  prevailed  upon, 
"  chiefly  by  the  moving  arguments  of  the  good  Doctor 
Hall,"  to  preach  at  Kipping.  Although  small  and  lame 
he  was  much  admired  as  a  preacher,  and  after  an  interval 
of  service  at  Bingley  (1695  to  1702)  he  returned  to 
Kipping  and  ministered  there  until  his  death. 

Doctor  Hall  continued  to  take  down  the  sermons  he 
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heard.  No  fewer  than  134  of  these  were  preached  by 
*  Little  Ceppy  Lister.*  He  also  acted  as  Treasurer  of  the 
Church,  and  his  accounts  contain  a  list  of  the  ministers 
who  preached  at  Kipping  from  June  1699  to  1702, 
together  with  the  amount  paid  to  each  of  them  in  recog- 
tion  of  his  services,  varying  from  2s.  6d.  to  lis.  6d.  eadi 
Sunday.  The  list  is  valuable  as  indicating  some  of  the 
second  generation  of  Nonconformist  ministers,  such  as 
John  Ray  of  Pudsey,  John  Lister  of  Elland,  David  Noble 
of  Heckmondwike,  Thos.  Wainman  afterwards  of  Bingley, 
and  Eli  Dawson  of  Bradford  and  Halifax. 

Hall  was  greatly  attached  to  Accepted  Lister,  and 
records  his  death  in  a  very  pathetic  manner.  After  telling 
of  his  having  preached  twice  and  administered  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  February  20th,  1709, 
he  says  :  "  The  next  morning  after  this  he  was  taken 
with  convulsions,  which  continued  with  some  intermissions 
until  Thursday  night,  and  then  about  12  or  2  o'clock  he 
died  (February  24th).  We  lost  him,  but  the  Church 
Triumphant  has  gained  him."  Joseph  Lister,  the  father, 
Hall's  bosom  friend,  died  exactly  a  fortnight  after,  March 
11th.  Doctor  Hall  himself  did  not  long  survive,  but  died 
in  London  three  months  later,  June  6th,  1709,  at  the  age 
of  78.  His  remains  were  laid  with  those  of  his  son 
Zelophehad,  close  by  the  grave  of  Joseph  and  Accepted 
Lister,  near  the  south  wall  of  the  burial-ground  of  the 
old  Bell  Chapel  ;  and  the  inscription  on  the  tombstone  of 
Doctor  Hall  was  : 

Hie  etiam  d&ponitur  corpus  Johannis  Hall  de  Kipping  medici,  qui 
in  Christo  ohdormivet. 

In  conclusion,  something  must  be  said  concerning  the 
Firth  family.  Joshua  Firth,  Hall's  grandson  and  assistant 
in  his  medical  practice,  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  95, 
dying  July  17th,  1769.  He  married  successively  three 
wives,  viz.,  Mary,  daughter  of  William  Kitchingman  of 
Heath,  Halifax,  a  prominent  Nonconformist  (1705), 
Abigail,  daughter  of  John  Dixon  of  Bradford  (1713),  and, 
when  about  80  years  old  (1754)  another  Abigail,  whose 
maiden  name  is  unknown. 
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His  second  wife  bore  him  a  son,  John  Firth  (1717-82). 
who  studied  at  Dr.  Doddridge's  Academy  at  Northampton 
(1735-6),  where  he  had  as  a  companion  one  of  the  sons  of 
Samuel  Huhne,  who  succeeded  Accepted  Lister  as  miuister 
at  Kipping.  Numerous  sermons  in  the  handwriting  of 
John  Firth  fill  vacant  pages  in  Hall's  manuscript  volumes. 
Eight  of  these  were  preached  by  Mr.  Hulme,  others  by 
Dr.  Doddridge  ;  Samuel  Price,  assistant  to  Dr.  Watts ; 
Dr.  David  Jennings,  theological  tutor  of  Coward  Collie, 
London  ;  Daniel  Neal,  author  of  the  History  of  the 
Piiri tails ;  Mr.  Macau,  chaplain  to  Mr.  Crompton  of 
Chorley  ;  and  Mr.  Huthwaite,  minister  at  Idle.  After 
the  death  of  Mr.  Hulme  a  dispute  arose  between  Doctor 
Joshua  Firth  and  the  congregation  at  Kipping  about  the 
rightful  ownership  of  the  chapel  in  which  they  had  so 
long  assembled.  The  dispute  was  an  occasion  of  much 
trouble  to  several  successive  ministers.  But  a  compromise 
was  ultimately  effected,  whereby  the  building  was  sur- 
rendered to  Doctor  Firth  in  consideration  of  his  paying 
£40  ;  and  a  new  chapel  was  built  at  the  other  end  of  the 
village  in  1769.  This  was  just  a  hundred  years  after  the 
old  building  was  erected  ;  and  in  the  same  year  Doctor 
Firth  went  *' where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and 
the  weary  are  at  rest." 

John  Firth,  the  son  of  Joshua  Firth,  had  two  sons, 
viz.,  Joshua  Firth  (1752 — 1814)  and  John  Scholefield 
Firth  (1757 — 1820).  Joshua  was  a  merchant  and  a  man 
of  some  local  importance  ;  he  built  AUerton  Hall  (1777), 
resided  there  and  had  a  Bank,  from  which  he  issued  what 
were  called  the  Firth  notes.  John  Scholefield  Firth 
resided  at  Kipping  House,  and  Elizabeth,  his  daughter 
and  sole  heiress,  married  James  Clarke  Franks,  M.A. 
(1793 — 1867),  vicar  of  Huddersfield,  in  whose  family  the 
Kipping  estate  continues.  One  of  the  daughters  of 
Mr.  Franks  married  George  Moore  Smith  of  Whittlesey, 
Cambridgeshire  (1857).  A  more  complete  pedigree  of 
the  family  may  be  found  in  the  Yo^'hshire  Genealogist. 
Vol.  II.,  1890,  page  187, 
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Continued  from  Page  307. 

Explanation  of  contraction  in  the  second  column :  u\  wife ; 
«.  Sonne;  d.  daughter;  ch.  childe. 


1673. 

Sept.    28  ch  James  Fournice   Bradford 

Oct.      14  w  James  Thomis,  Bradford 

16  w  Luke  Beamont,  Bowling 
20  Barbarj  Atkinson,  Bradford 

24  ch  John  Preston,  Bradford 
26  George  Westerman,  Horton 

28  An  w  William  Burneley,  Bradford 

29  ch  Jeremy  Claton  Bowling  [DoctOr 

Nov.      1  Thomas  Thornton,  Manlngham, 

2  John  Feilden,  Bradford 

5  ch  Joseph  Priestley,  Claton 

William  Greenhough,  Maningham 

7  Ann  wJervas  Dixon.  Bradford 

8  Susanna  w  Jonathan  Webster,  Bradford 

9  ch  John  Megson,  Bradford 
13  Margritt        w  Bernard  Ellis,  Bradford 

15  William  Horton,  Bradford 

ch  Peter  Clarke,  Horton 

16  William  Thornton,  Bradford 

17  Sarah         d  Mr.  John  Stanhope,  Eccleshtll 

18  Mathew  Jowett,  Bradford 
22  Mary             w  William  Marshall,  Horton 

ch  Richard  Cordingley,  Shipley 
Thomas  Copley,  Tonge 

28  w  Miles  Rishforth,  Shipley 

29  ch  Humphrey  Granger,  Bradford 
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Dec.        1  w  Jesper  Hardy,  Maningham 
5  Elizabeth  Greene,  Brearley 

Martha  Shackieton,  Horton 

9  ch  Jeremy  Smith,  Bradford 

13  Isabel!  lialmond,  Maningham 

14  ch  James  Swaine,  Bradford 
16  ch  Jonas  Brig,  Heaton 

ch  James  Cowgill,  Claton 

21  ch  John  Cooke,  Bradford 

22  ch  Christopher  Dawson,  Bradford 

23  d  John  Watterhouse,  Claton 
28  w  John  llorsley,  Maningham 

Mary  d  John  Robinson,  Wilsden 

30  ch  Richard  Hodi^n,  Horton 

30  ch  Tobias  Parker,  liorton 

31  Hu  Uttley,  Maningham 
Jan.        1  ch  William  Fairbanke,  Bradford 

ch  Abraham  Sharpe,  Bradford 

2  Christopher  Cooke,  Bradford 

3  Mary  Bell,  Heaton 

5  Ellinor  Guy,  Bradford 

6  ch  W'^illiam  Fairbanke,  Bradford 
8  William  Swaine,  Bradford 

12  William  Pickard,  Shipley 

14  w  John  Steevenson,  Eccleshill 

15  Robert  Dawson,  Tonge 

IG  William  Sharpe,  Burstall 

22  Peter  Metcalf,  Bradford 

25  Martha  Batty,  Bradford 

26  Robert  Barron,  Bradford 
30  ch  James  Fournice,  Bradford 

Ch  Abraham  Sharpe,  Bradford 

Feb.        1  ch  Henry  Brooke,  Bradford 

Thomas  Macka,  Horton 
3  Rodger  Coates,  Bradford 

ch  W^illiam  Gates,  Claton 
3      a  bastard  ch  Mary  £llis,  Bradford 
5  w  Thomas  Macka,  Horton 

Oliver  Page,  Bowling 

8  William  Higgin,  AUerton 

wJohn  Hustler,  Maningham 

Robert  Ashton,  Bradford 
ch  Thomas  Hollings,  Horton 

9  Thomas  Greengate,  Heaton 

10  Richard  Stanhope,  Eccleshill 

Jeremy  Northrop,  Bradford 
1 1  w  John  Bruer,  Claton 

ch  Edward  Ackroyd,  Bradford 
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Feb.      13  Mary  Norton,  Bradford 

15  John  Bruer,  (Jlaton 

19  ch  Thomas  Thornton,  Bradford 

20  w  Isaac  Collinson,  Bowling 

ch  William  Waid,  Bradford 

23  ch  John  Walker,  Claton 

28  Charles  Moore,  Bradford 

March    1  Martha  Breir,  Bradford 

3  Sarah  Ramsden,  Bowling 

7  Edward  Brookesbanke,  Shipley 

8  James  Wooler,  Thomtion 

9  ch  Michael  Robinson,  Wilsden 
10  Edward  Jackson,  Horton 

13  w  William  Hodgson,  Bradford 

Widdow  Milnes,  Calverley 
John  Ilillows,  Bowling 
Ann  Terrey,  Bowling 

14  John  Crabtree,  Maningham 

18  ch  Richard  Hodgson,  Horton 

19  Sarah  Drake,  Horton 

21  Grace  Bume,  Bradford 

22  Joseph  Wooller,  Horton 

w  Thomas  English,  Bradford 

(183  Burials  for  the  Year.) 
1674. 
Mar.     25  Christopher  Riddlesden,  Bradford 

28  ch  Abraham  Jowet,  Heaton 
30  Sarah  d  Mary  Jowet,  Boulton 

April       3  ch  John  Greengate,  Heaton 

5  William  s  Thomas  Westerman,  Shipley 

7  w  Jeremiah  Howgate,  Clayton 

ch  Charles  Bland,  Bradford 

14  Susanna,  late  w  William  Dixon,  Bowling 

ch  Edward  Lees,  Bradford 
18  Hellin  Hartley.  Bradford 

20  John  Laycocke,  Maningham 

22  Richard  Tayler,  Horton 

23  Abraham  Wilson.  Horton 

29  Ann  Crowther,  Bradford 

30  John  Ratclifife,  Bradford 

ch  James  Clarkeson,  Bradford 

w  Richard  Birkit,  Bradford 
May        1  Henry  Ryley,  Horton 

2  John  s  John  Bartles,  Bradford 

ch  Bryan  Roberts,  Heaton 
5  Elizabeth  Houldsworth,  Wibsey 

8  Thomas  Craven,  Horton 

ch  William  Smith,  Wilsden 

1 1 
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May 


June 


July 


17  Sarah 
19 

21 

22  John 

24 

25 

27  Sarah 

28 

31 

3  Alice 

5 
15 
16 
18 

19 


20 
23 

25 
27 

0 

7 
9 

17 

19 

23 

24 

29 

31 

August  2 

5 

9 

10 
13 
14 
18 
19 

Sept.     5 

6 


John  Farrand,  Bradford 
ch  Samuel  \Vaide,  late  of  Ilorton 
ch  Joshua  Bordall,  Bradford 
d  William  Ilopkinson,  Bradford 
w  Robert  Bell,  senr.,  Bradford 

Mary  Grainger,  Bradford 
w  Jonathan  Eellit,  Clayton 
s  John  Sowden,  Clayton 
w  Robert  Jubbe,  Clayton 
w  Michael  Bairstow,  Bradford 
ch  William  Reddyhough,  Horton 
w  Jeremiah  Stead,  Bradford 

William  Drake,  Wilsden 
ch  Michael  Seede,  Bradford 
d  Jonas  Brigge,  Ilorton 
Richard  Shooesmith,  Horton 
ch  John  Snowden,  Bradford 
ch  John  Walker,  13radford 
ch  Richard  Shepherd,  Ilorton 
Thomas  Jackson,  Bradford 
Judith  Hill,  Bowling 
ch  Henry  Watkinson,  Maningham 
Susanna  Clayton,  Bowling 
s  Thomas  Rhodes,  Bradford 
ch  Jeremy  Smyth.  Clayton 
w  Josias  Stansfeild,  Horton 
s  James  Gleadall,  Horton 
w  John  Eastbume,  late  of  Maningham 
d  William  Waterhouse,  Maningham 

Mr.  Thomas  Hill,  Chellay  In  Heaton 

Miles  Muffe,  Bowling 
w  Thomas  Fox,  Horton 
w  Abraham  Sutlife,  Bradford 
w  Henry  Simpson,  Bradford 
ch  Jonas  Woodhead,  Wibsey 
ch  Robert  Verity,  Shipley 
d  Jonathan  Jowett,  Allerton 
d  Christopher  Brogden,  Bradford 
ch  John  Whaley,  Horton 

Jeremy  Clayton,  Bowling,  collier 
Richard  Driver,  Heaton 
ch  Thomas  Parkinson,  Allerton 
w  John  Wilkinson,  Wilsden 
s  Joshua  Ilopkinson,  Ilorton 
Anne  Jowett,  Heaton 
ch  Joseph  Preistley,  Clayton 
ch  John  Gre^son,  Maningham 
w  Isaac  Sharpe,  Bowling 


Jeremiah 

Martha 
James 
Alice 
Barbara 


Easter 


Ann 
Mary 


John 
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Sept.      6      a  bastard  ch  Judith  Oates,  Horton,  and  Isaac  Wilkiuson 
9  ch  Samuel  Mitchill,  Bowling 

12  Samuell  s  Samuell  Hudson,  Bradford 

16  ch  Thomas  Kitson,  Bradford 
22  Josias  Nicholls,  Bradford 

25  w  William  Hollingrake,  Horton 
27                       ch  John  Snowden,  Bradford 

ch  Jonathan  Driver,  Heaton 
a  bastard  ch  Anne  Phillipp  and  Richard  Liilj,  Bradford, 

not  baptized 
30  w  Richard  Pighells,  Bradford 

Oct.        6  Beatrix         w  Humphrey  Stead,  Horton 

7  Ellinor  Booth,  of  the  parish  of  Calverley 
14                      ch  Samuell  Coppley,  Byarley 

Margarett  Horton,  Bradford 
ch  John  Sutlife,  Clayton 

18  Grace  w  Thomas  Wood,  Bradford 
^  19  Judith  Hollings,  Claton 
'  25                      ch  Francis  Pratt,  Bradford 

Nov.       6  w  Richard  Hodgson,  HOrton 

10  Elizabeth  Smith,  Heaton 

Elizabeth  Howgate,  Clayton 

17  ch  Joshua  Stead,  Bradford 

19  w  James  Snowden,  Bradford 

27  w  John  Hoile,  late  of  Thometon 

28  Samuell  Bower,  Bradford 

29  w  Robert  Bell,  Bradford 
Benjamin,  a  bastard  ch  Mary  Furth,  Bradford 

Dec.       2  w  Michaell  Driver,  Heaton 

4  ch  Nathan  Hopkinson,  Bradford 

5  ch  Jeremy  Lord,  Bradford  i 

8  Ellinor  w  Christopher  Armistead,  Eckelsell 

John  Smith,  Wilsden 

12  ch  William  Smith,  Bradford 

13  Anne     late  w  John  Jowett,  Bradford 

14  John  Dransfeild,  Bradford 

15  Thomas  Hollings,  Clayton 

Sarah  Kendall,  Horton 
Dorothy  Thorneton,  Horton 
John  Parker,  Bradford 

16  ch  James  Mortimer,  Clayton 
Sarah  w  James  Midgley,  late  of  Bradford 

19  ch  William  Pollard,  Heaton 

20  ch  William  Waide,  Bradford 

21  William  Gill,  Bowlinsr 

Elizabeth  Holdsworth,  Horton 

26  ch  Thomas  Hartley,  Bradford 

27  John  Hodgson,  Bradford 

ii2 
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Dec.      28  James  Bell,  Ailerton 

29  Winiam  Sharpe,  Horton 

w  Richard  Parkinson,  Morton 

30  w  Josias  Booth,  late  of  ileaton 
Jan.        5  John  s  John  Dickson,  Ileaton  Roides 

10  w  Joseph  Kellit,  Horton 

ch  Robert  Myers,  Bowling 

16  Richard  Sunderland,  Bradford 

18  a  bastard  ch  Martha  Ellingthorpe,  Bradford 

20  Elizabeth       w  John  Hodgson,  Bradford 
Martha  d  Roger  Lister,  Bradford 

24  Grace  Duckworth,  Maningham 

Thomas  Kellitt,  Horton 
26  ch  James  Lee,  Bradford 

30  ch  John  Crabtree,  Heaton 

31  ch  Stephen  Waterhouse,  Bradford 
Feb.        2  Jane  Hartley.  Bradford 

7  ch  Abraham  Nickholls,  Bradford 

ch  Abraham  Gouldsbrough,  Ileaton 

17  '    ch  Richard  Shaw,  Bradford 

19  w  Randall  Dickinson,  Ailerton 
22  VViddow  Hutchinson,  Eckelsell 

James  s  Michael  Robinson,  Wilsden 

28  w  William  Gates,  Clayton 

March   4  Edward  Pye,  Bowling 

6  ch  John  Dinison,  Bowling 
13  Phaby  Milner,  Clayton 
15  Richard  Sugden.  Bowling 

Afraim  s  Abraham  Uaineworth,  Thorneton 

w  John  Lord,  Bradford 
17  ch  William  Parkinson,  Heaton 

ch  Edward  Marshall,  Heaton 

21  Andrew  Hill,  Bradford,  a  Scotchman 

ch  William  Muffe,  Bowling 

(152   Burials  for  the  Year.) 
1675. 

Map.     25  Thomas  Swaine,  Horton 

26  Samuel  Bell,  Horton 

John  Northrope,  Maningham 

81  ch  Jonas  Feild,  Horton 

^P'^n       2  Isabell  Lister,  Bradford 

8  Ch  isaack  Sharpe,  Horton 

4  Mary  Widhope,  Claton 

Ann  d  Mathew  Roades,  late  of  Claton 

ch  Thomas  Lister.  Bradford 

7  Alice  w  Jonas  Thornton,  Bradford 
Joseph  s  Rodger  Lister,  Bradford 
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April 


May 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


8  Elizabeth 
12 

John 
19 

Jeremy 
21 

23  Judeth 
24 
SO  Richard 

3  Jennit 

7 
10 

14 
18 
22 
28 
6 

11  William 
15 

Hannah 

23 
25 

26  Barbarj 

6 

7 

8 
11 
15 
19  Robert 

20 

25 

28  Jonathan 

3  Marj 
17 
18 
20 
23 

5 
12 

15 


w  John  Walker,  Bradford 
ch  Jonathan  Tompson,  Bradford 
s  John  Holdsworth,  W^ibsej  [Tonge 

Robert    Sunderland,   of    the   Lordship  of 
s  Richard  Bower,  of  the  parish  of  Calveriej 
ch  Joseph  Greenhough,  Bradford 
w  Robert  Mountaine,  Bradford 

Francis  Pratt,  Bradford 
s  Richard  Smith,  late  of  Claton 
w  Thomas  Exlej,  Heaton 

Margritt  Uodgson,  Bowling 
w  Thomas  Croft,  Bradford 
ch  Jonathan  Keliitt,  Claton 

John  Ellis,  Bradford 
ch  Abraham  Watson,  Claton 

Alice  Mellin,  Bradford 

William  Kitchin,  Bradford 
ch  Jonas  Thornton,  Bradford 
ch  Abraham  Crowther,  liorton 
s  William  Hopkinson,  Bradford 

James  Ha  worth,  Byerley,  died  at  Shipley 
ch  Mathew  Drake,  Bradford 
d  John  Roades,  ileaton  Roades 
w  James  Pearson,  Ilorton 

Ann  Stockdale,  Uorton 
ch  John  Greengates,  Bradford 
w  Daniel  I  Robinson,  Thornton 
w  Nicholas  Head,  late  of  Shipley 
ch  Jonathan  Woodhead,  Wibsey 

John  Tayler,  Horton 
ch  Michael  1  Seed,  Bradford 

Mary  Homer,  Thornton 

Henery  Bradshaw,  Manlngham 

s  Tobias  West,  Bradford 
w  John  Walker,  Boulton 

William  W^atterhouse,  Maningham 
ch  John  Ambler,  Claton 

Steven  Banks,  Bradford 
s  Moses  Bower,  Wilsden 
w  Isaack  Lumbie,  Bradford 

Mary  Bruce,  Claton 

John  Buck,  Thornton 

Michaell  Hitchan,  Claton 

William  Dawson,  Bradford 
ch  William  Gates,  Clayton 
ch  Joseph  Mitchell,  Bradford 
w  Thomas  Hill,  Allerton 
ch  Abraham  Wilkinson,  Horton 
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Sept.    16  Isaack  Lumbie,  Bradford 

20  ch  Robert  Tayler,  Bradford 

23  Mary  d  James  Uopkinson,  Thornton 

27  w  Isaack  Denbie,  Wilsden 

28  Randall  Dickenson,  AUerton 

29  ch  David  Kellitt,  Claton 

Oct.        1  Rodger  s  Rodger  Pullan,  late  of  Bradford 

2  w  John  Greaves,  Allerten 

U  Mrs.  MargretL  Brafitt,  Bradford 

15  William  Ellison,  Shipley 

19  Martha  Cooke,  Bradford 

25  Christopher  Freckleton,  Beaton 

Isaack  Denbie,  Wilsden 
Nov.       2  Isaack  Smith,  Claton  [Calverley 

8  John  Jowett,   Boulton,  of  ye  pish,    of 

ch  Jeremy  Hayle,  Claton 

ch  Thomas  Sugden,  Bowling 
4  ch  William  Bradshaw,  Ueaton 

7  Widdow  Wright,  Claton 

12  Ellinor  Drake,  Allerton 

14  John  Nichols,  Bradford 

15  ch  William  Binns,  Allerton 

21  ch  Abraham  Brundle,  Maningham 

22  Abraham  Briggs,  Wilsden 

Grace  Exley,  Allerton 

23  John  Uardye,  Maningham 
31                       ch  William  Kindar,  Bradford 

ch  William  Balmeforth,  Bradford 
Dec.       6  Thomas  Blackburne,  Bradford 

w  Christopher  Lofthouse,  Morton 

9  w  Richard  Nayler,  Bradford 

12  ch  Jeremy  Booth,  Bradford 

13  William  Stead,  Shipley 

16  w  William  Blakey,  Wilsden 

17  w  John  Jowett,  Bowling 
25  ch  Thomas  Hill,  Allerton 

Thomas  s  Joseph  Booth,  Wilsden 

28  Thomas  s  Thomas  Holmes,  Bradford 

Jan.        8  Sarah  d  Francis  Pratt,  Bradford 

4  w  Thomas  Craven,  Horton 

14  ch  Jeremy  Uain worth,  Claton 

15  ch  John  Collinson,  Bowling 

16  Mary  d  Abraham  Woodhead,  Horton 

ch  Joseph  Blamires,  Wibsey 

23  ch  John  Lister,  Shipley 

ch  Richard  Wright,  Claton 

24  w  Daniell  Baitman,  Claton 

25  w  John  Lowcocke,  Maningham 
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Jan.     27 

29 

Feb.      2 

6 

11 
12 

14  Thomas 

15  Mary 

Joshua 
17 
22 
24 
27 
Mar.     12 

15  Hannah 

16  Susanna 
21 

24 

Mary 


John  Foumice,  Allerton 

James  Jowett,  Ecclesall 

John  Bairstow,  Allerton 

Richard  Kilner,  Claton 
ch  Francis  Holmes,  Bradford 
w  Jonas  Rippan,  Bowling 

Abraham  Barraclough,  Ecclesall 

8  James  Sharpe,  late  of  Blerley 

w  John  Walker,  Bradford 
s  John  Shiers,  Bradford 
w  Robert  Wilkinson,  Maningham 
Edward  Terrey,  Bradford 

Mr.  Henery  Hunt,  Maningham 

ch  William  Nicholson,  Bradford 
ch  Michaell  Hitcham,  Claton 

d  Richard  Caslej,  Bowling 

d  James  Jowett,  Claton 
ch  William  Smith,  Wilsden 
Mathew  Nayler,  Claton 

d  John  Sharpe,  Claton 


(127  Burials  for  the  Year.) 


1676. 


Mar.     26 

28 

29 

31 
April      1  Sarah 

6 

18 
19 
24 
25 
May        3  Joshua 

9  Michael 
14 
15 
16 
19 

24 
25 

June     5  Sarah 

8 

Rebeckah 


w  Jonas  Holmes,  late  of  Bradford 

w  Thomas  Fox,  Horton 
ch  Robert  Green,  Bradford 
ch  John  Walker,  Boulton 

w  James  Bamslej,  Bradford 
ch  Lawrance  Hunton,  Bradford 

Ch  James  Sharp,  Horton 

Cornelius  Eillingbeck,  Claton 
ch  Abraham  Nichols,  Bradford 
ch  Jeremiah  Clarkson,  Bradford 
ch  John  Smith,  Claton 
s  Henry  Drake,  Thornton 
s  John  Smith,  Claton 
Henry  Canbie,  Bradford 
Mary  Furth,  Bradford 
Joseph  Pickard,  Horton 

John  Sharp,  of  the  Lordship  of 
Tong 

ch  William  Sugden,  Horton 

Ch  Mr.  Richard  Richardson,  Bowling 

David  Sowden,  Horton 

d  Mr.  Abraham   Brooksbank,  viccar 
of  Bradford 
John  Mitchell,  Bradford 
d  William  Sowden,  Eckelsel 
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June     11  ch  Bryan  Roberts,  Ileaton 

17  ch  Daniel  Jowett,  Bradford 
19  ch  John  Butler,  Bradford 

w  Richard  Bauden,  Allerton 

24  Thomas  Brig,  Shipley 

25  John  Claton,  Bowling 
July        5  Alice  Army  stead,  Eckelsel 

9  Sarah  w  William  Naler,  Shipley 

12  Margaret      w  John  Nichols,  late  of  Bradford 

18  Richard  Bauden,  Allerton 
24                       ch  Timothy  Shiers,  Bradford 

26  James  Naler,  Bradford 

ch  William  Jackson.  Claton 
ch  James  Gibson,  Eckelsel 

AugU8t  8  Ann  w  John  Bairstow,  Allerton 

ch  John  Gregson,  Maningham 
4  ch  Paul  Barraclough,  Bowling 

7  Mary  d  John  Nichols,  Bradford 

ch  William  Sharp,  Uorton 
10  w  Joseph  Wilkinson,  Shipley 

19  Thomas  Parkinson,  Allerton 

21  James  s  James  Uargraves,  Shipley 
26  Isabell           w  John  Sugden,  Bowling 

Sept.      1  w  Simon  Nicholson,  Bradford 

9  Robert  Bell,  Bradford 

15  John  Smithies,  Wibsey 

22  ch  Peter  Pickard,  Shipley 

29  w  Jonas  Wood,  Bradford 
Oct.      12  w  Robert  Mitchell,  Bradford 

13  John  s  Michael  Seed,  Bradford 

19  ch  Tempest  Pollard,  Bradford 

ch  Thomas  Myers,  Horton 
22  ch  Michael  Seed,  Bradford 

30  Jonas  Wood,  Bradford 

Nov.     10  oh  Mr.  Thomas  Qreenbank,  Bradford 

w  Jasper  Pickard,  late  of  Heaton 

13  James  Hodgson,  Allerton 

15  Thomas  Wilkinson,  Maningham 

Isaac  Tayler,  Uorton 

16  Joshuah  s  Richard  Lacock,  Maningham 

21  Elizabeth  w  Samuel  ilorsley,  late  of  Maningham 

26  ch  John  Kitchin,  Bradford 

Dec.        1  Martha  w  Michael  Baum,  Bradford 

Susanna  w  Abraham  Hodgson,  Bradford 
2  George  Booth,  Heaton 

14  ch  John  Widdop,  Claton 

17  Elizabeth       w  Josias  Nichols,  late  of  Bradford 
19  James  Swaine,  Bradford,  Tanner 
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Dec.      23  Christopher  s  Christopher  Brockden,  Bradford 

25  Jonas  s  Abraham  Rhodes,  Byerlej 

26  William  Pollard,  Ueaton 

27  Judeth  Shyers.  Bradford 
Jan.         1  w  John  Biakebrough,  Byeriey 

2  Mr.  Robert  Moore,  Bradford 

Sarah  w  Christopher  Pickard,  late  of  Horton 

3  John  Rhodes,  Ueaton 

Elizabeth  Wilkinson,  Bradford 

5  Patience        d  William  Clough,  liorton 

6  w  Hodgson,  Bowling 
13                           Jonas  Wooller,  Allerton 

15  w  William  Jo  wet,  Horton 

17  ch  Jeremiah  White,  Allerton 

18  Judith  Wooller,  Allerton 
Judith            d  Samuel  Waed,  late  of  Maningham 

24  Thomas  Hodgson,  Birks  in  Horton 

28  w  Richard  Holyday,  Bradford 
30  Elizabeth  Jackson,  Claton 

'.  Feb.       2  Grace  d  John  Smith,  Claton 

Katherine  Houldsworth,  Bradford 
12  Elizabeth  Houldsworth,  Wibsey 

16  ch  Christopher  Dawson,  Bradford 
21  Jeremiah  Smith,  Claton 

Elizabeth  Smith,  Claton 
26  John  Hainworth,  Claton 

March   4  Thomas  Thornton,  Horton 

William  Smith,  Claton 

19  Samuel  Gaye,  Bradford 

20  w  Jeremiah  Drake,  Maningham 

21  w  William  Dawson,  Claton 

23  William  s  W^illiam  Skarbrough,  Bradford 

(103  Burials  for  the  Year.) 
1677. 

Mar.     28  Mary  d  John  Midgley,  Wilsden 

29  Esther  d  Michael  Bentley,  Thornton 
April      3  Jeremiah        s  John  Rhoades,  Clayton 

8  ch  William  Dawson,  Clayton 

18  James  Holmes,  Boiling 

25  Martha  w  Robert  Green,  late  of  Horton 
28                      ch  Thomas  Beaver,  Allerton 

30  Two  children  Jeremiah  Lister,  Bradford 
May        1  ch  John  Jeshop,  Wilsden 

2  w  John  Nicholls,  Horton 

4  Sibyl  d  Michael  Heminway,  Clayton 

5  Eden  Sugden,  Clayton 

ch  William  Blakey,  Wilsden 
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May        6  ch  James  Sharp,  Horton 

w  Jonaa  Dighton,  and  a  child  of,  Birstal 

7  Grace  Waterhouse,  Maningham 

24  John  Firth,  Allerton 

29  Jeremiah  Stead,  Bradford 

June      B  Mary  Musgreave,  Bradford 

13  ch  Jonas  Boocock,  Horton 

15  Jeremiah  Stead,  Shipley 

17  ch  Joseph  Greenhough,  Bnulford 

21  John  s  Jeremiah  Watson,  Bradford 

25  ch  Joshua  Wilkinson,  Horton 

27  ch  Robert  Hudson,  Heaton 
July        2  Luke  Beamond,  Bradfoi-d 

3  ch  William  Drake,  Wilsden 

7  ch  Isaac  Tajler,  Horton 

8  ch  William  Sowden,  Ecclesell 

10  Richard  s  Robert  Anderson,  Bierlej 
)  2  ch  Thomas  Brigg,  bradford 

16  ch  Richard  Wright,  Shipley 

28  Rebecca  w  Henry  Lancaster,  late  of  Bradford 

29  Sarah  w  Peter  Metcalf,  late  of  Bradford 

30  ch  Jeremiah  iiainworth,  Clayton 
Aug.        1  Mary  d  Jonas  Hargreaves,  Shipley 

6  Martha  Balmforth,  Bradford 

9  John  Pickard,  Heaton 

Matthew  Jowet,  Horton 

14  w  Jeremiah  Hain worth,  Clayton 
28  Jeremiah  s  William  Field,  Shipley 

31  William  Nicholson,  Bradford 
Sept.      2  ch  Jonathan  Goldsbrough,  Heaton 

18  Moses  Bower,  Wilsden 
a  bastard  ch  Alice  Craven,  Bradford 

25  Mary  '  d  John  Kellit,  Bradford 

Oct.        5  Thomas  Sutliff,  Allerton 

w  Tobias  Greenwood 

22  William  Pay  ley,  Bradford 
Nov.       5  Josias  s  John  Craven,  Heaton 

15  ch  Jonathan  Thomas,  Bradford 

17  Mrs.  Mary  Hill,  Wilsden 

Dec.       2  Mary  w  Francis  Pratt,  late  of  Bradford 

ch  David  Smythies,  Boiling 

4  Sarah  d  John  Walker,  Wilsden  [Hats 

Timothy  Lister,  Bradford,  Haberdasher  of 

11  Martha  w  William  Rawson,  Boiling 

1 9  Elizabeth  Goodall,  Bradford 
22  John               s  James  Jubb,  Bradford 

Christopher    s  Christopher  Snowdin,  of   ye   Withers  in 

Leeds  Parish,  died  in  Bradford 


VICAE    OF    BRADFORD 

V. 

BRADFORD    PARISH    CHURCH    LECTURER. 

A  Chapter  of  Local  Ecclesiastical  History, 

A.D.  1728-33. 


On  pp.  145  to  153  of  Vol.  I.,  Old  Series,  of  the  Bradford  Antiqiiary^ 
our  readers  will  find  a  most  interesting  account,  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  William  Glaridge,  M.A.,  of  some  differences  existing,  towards  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  centurj,  between  the  Rev.  John  Crosse,  M.A., 
vicar  of  Bradford,  and  the  Rev.  Edward  Baldwjn,  M.A.,  master  of 
Bradford  Grammar  School,  the  principal  gravamen  being  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  Afternoon  Lectureship  at  the  Bradford  Parish  Church  of 
the  Rev.  John  Atkinson.  That  such  differences  were  by  no  means  a 
new  development  attributable  solely  to  the  mental  characteristics  of 
Messrs.  Crosse  and  Baldwyn,  but  that  they  were  to  a  great  extent  due 
to  pre-existent  causes,  such  as  the  divergent  views  held  in  ecclesiastical 
and  scholastic  circles  on  the  traditional  relationship  between  Church 
and  School,  is  rendered  evident  by  the  following  correspondence  which 
reveals  the  same  antagonism  existent  already  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  as  that  which  broke  out  with  such  virulence 
towards  its  close.  The  parties  to  the  correspondence  are : — 1.  The 
Rev.  George  Legh,  LL.D ,  vicar  of  Halifax  from  October  1731  to 
December  1775,  and  ex-officio  one  of  the  five  trustees  of  the  Bradford 
Parish  Church  Lectureship.  He  was,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Whitaker,  a 
man  of  great  singularity  of  character,  subject  to  fits  of  absence  and 
forgetfulness  which  not  unfrequently  exposed  him  to  ridicule. — 2.  The 
Rev.  Benjamin  Kennet,  M.A.,  vicar  of  Bradford  from  1720  to  1752.— 
3.  The  Rev.  Benjamin  Butler,  M.A.,  master  of  the  Grammar  School 
from  1728  to  1784,  and  Parish  Church  Lecturer  from  1729  to  1784. 
Many  interesting  traits  in  the  character  of  this  old-time  pedagogue 
will  be  found  delineated  in  the  Autobiography  of  Thomas  Wright,  of 
Birkenshaw.— 4.  The  Master  and  Fellows  of  St.  Peter's  College, 
Cambridge,  who  possessed  the  right  of  nomination  to  the  lectureship. 

The  correspondence  is  printed  in  a  quarto  pamphlet  of  33  pages,  and 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  B.  Sewell,  Bradford  Parish  Clerk,  for  per- 
mission to  reproduce  this  invaluable  contribution  to  local  church 
history  in  our  Journal. 

Editor. 
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A 

LETTER 

To   the    Reverend    Dr.    LEGH, 
Vicar  of 

HALIFAX, 

Relating  lo  the  present  Misunderstanding  between  the 
Vicar  of  Bradford,  and  his  Lecturer. 

Prov.  Chap.  1 8.    Verse  17. 

He  ihat  is  first  in  his  aum  Cause  seemeth  ^usly  but  his  Neigkbtmr  cometk  and 
Siarchitk  him. 

Semper  egfo  Auditor  tantum  nunquacnne  repooaixi  ? 

Juv, 

By  B,  Kennety  A.  M.  Vicar  of  Bradford, 

LEEDS: 
Printed  and  Sold  by  the  Executors  of  the  late  fOffN  HIRST,  1733. 


Reverend  SIR, 

/^  Received  your  Letter  by  &c.  and  am  surptnzed  to  bear  that  our 
"^r  Differences  (as  you  are  pleased  to  call  them)  shou'd  make  so 
^^  great  a  Noise  at  Halifax^  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  I  should 
hear  little  or  nothing  of  them  in  this  Place.  But  I  am  much 
a/ncern'd  to  find  them  represented  to  you  as  so  considerable,  as  to  be 
able  to  affect  the  Stuxess  of  our  Ministfi/.  I  do  assure  you  they  are 
so  far  from  giving  me  any  Disturbance,  that  not  one  of  the  Gentlemen 
of  my  Parish  (that  I  remember)  hath  as  yet  thought  fit  to  mentioD 
any  Thing  to  me  of  any  Misunderstanding  betwixt  Mr.  Butler  and 
me  ;  so  far  from  obstnictuig  the  Success  of  our  Ministrt/,  that  I  have 
not  heard  of  any  that  have  offered  to  concern  themselves  in  the  Affair, 
excepting  three  or  four  Gentlemen  in  this  Town,  some  of  whom  (/  am 
extreamly  sorinf  that  I  am  obliged  to  mention  it)  seldom  came  to 
Church,  before  they  conceived  any  Prejudices  agaifist  me,  even  upon 
a  Sunday,  at  least  not  both  ends  of  the  Day,  from  January  to  January 
again.  Of  what  Importance  such  Persons  can  be  to  ^^  Success  of 
our  Ministry  I  leave  you  to  determine. 

It  is  indeed  possible,  that  Mr.  B.  and  such  Agents  of  his  as  are 
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above  mentioned,  bj  false  or  fallacious  Representations  of  my  Conduct 
(as  they  have  Opportunities  of  passing  from  one  Place  to  another)  may 
set  me  wrong  in  the  Opinion  of  such  Persons  as  are  Strangers  to  me, 
or  of  such  (as  God  knows  many  such  there  are)  as  are  inclined  to  give 
the  greatest  Credit  to  him  that  tells  his  Story  firsts  or  of  such  as  are 
disposed  to  determine  in  favour  of  one  Party,  before  they  have  heard 
what  the  otJier  has  to  say  in  the  Vindication  of  himself.  But  I  am 
willing  to  perswade  my  self,  that  you  and  stcch  as  you  will  not  pro- 
ceed to  Sentence,  much  less  to  Condemnation,  before  you  have  heard 
what  the  Defendant  has  to  produce  in  his  Behalf.  I  believe  there  is 
no  such  Law  now  observed  at  Halifax, 

Sir,  As  I  have  at  present  neither  Leisure  nor  Inclination  to  ride 
about  the  Country  in  order  to  do  myself  Justice  in  this  Affair  ;  and  as 
I  perceive,  that  Mr.  B.  and  his  Agents  are  industrious  in  spreading 
their  Tales  in  places  where  I  cannot  be  present  to  contradict  them,  I 
at  length  determined  to  give  my  self  the  Trouble  to  draw  up  the 
whole  Truth  of  the  Matter  in  Writing,  grounded  principally  upon 
Facts,  for  the  Truth  of  which  I  dare  appeal  to  Mr.  B.  himself,  and  for 
the  further  Proof  of  which,  I  thought  proper  to  produce  Copies  of 
certain  Letters  that  have  passed  upon  this  Occasion ;  partly  because 
(as  I  said  before)  they  would  be  Vouchers  of  the  Truth  of  what  I 
declare,  and  partly  because  I  have  good  Reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  B. 
has  represented  to  you  and  other  Gentlemen,  that  my  Letters  are  full 
of  (what  he  is  sometimes  pleased  to  call)  Artful  and  (at  other  Times) 
Equivocal  Contents.  And  this  I  judged  to  be  a  way  far  more  fair 
and  honourable,  than  the  Arts  (I  hear)  Mr.  B.  uses  to  bespatter  me  in 
his  Travels,  and  a  way  by  which  impartial  Persons  may  more  clearly 
discern  how  each  of  us  have  behaved  ourselves  to  one  another. 

And  now.  Sir,  that  I  may  set  the  Affair  betwixt  Mr.  B.  and  me  in 
as  full  and  clear  a  Light  as  I  can,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  go  as 
far  back  as  to  the  Vacancy  of  the  School  and  Lectureship  of  this 

Place,  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  the  late  Mr.  HILL. No 

sooner  was  Mr.  B.  acquainted  with  this  Accident,  but  what  Course, 
think  you,  does  he  take  ?  Why,  truly,  he  immediately  arises  and 
applies  himself  to  all  the  other  IVustees  for  their  Votes,  before  ever 
he  thought  fit  so  much  as  to  let  7ne  know  any  thing  of  his  Intentions 
of  appearing  as  a  Candidate  for  the  Lectureship.  By  which  Measure 
I  perceived,  (as  soon  as  I  was  advertised  of  it)  that  I  should  be 
brought  into  the  same  Difficulty,  into  the  very  same  Snare,  (in  which 
I  had  been  before  involved  in  the  Election  of  his  Predecessor)  viz., 
the  hard  Necessity  of  either  suffering  Mr.  B.  to  come  in  under  little  or 
no  Obligations  to  w<?,  whose  Concurrence  in  this  Case  would  be 
supposed  owing,  not  so  much  to  my  Inclination,  as  to  the  superiour 
Weight  and  Influence  of  the  other  Gentlemen  concerned ;  or  otherwise 
of  asserting  the  Negative  Vote,  which,  I  knew,  I  had  in  the  Election  ; 
by  which  Means  I  should  be  inevitably  led  into  a  Controversy  with 
four  Gentlemen  of  Figure  in  the  County,  two  of  whom  were  the  most 
considerable  Persons  in  my  whole  Parish. 
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But,  however,  though  I  plainly  foresaw  (as  I  had  before  experienced 
the  same)  what  would  be  the  Consequence  of  this  first  Step  of  Mr.  R 
yet  upon  his  after  Application  to  me  for  my  Vote,  I  returned  him  no 
more  uncivil  an  Answer,  than,  only,  that  I  did  not  think  it  proper  to 
promise  hiiii,  or  any  one  else,  my  Vote,  till  such  Time  as  I  could  learn 
the  Sentiments  of  the  other  Gentlemen  concerned  in  the  Affair  as  well 
as  my  self  ;  because  I  was  desirous,  that  this  Election  should  be  corn- 
pleated  with  all  possible  Unanimity.     At  the  same  time,  that  we  might 
come  to  a  right  Understanding  with  one  another,  I  remember  very 
well.  I  desired  Mr.  B.  to  inform  me  ingenuously,  whether  he  intended 
to  appear  for  the  Lechireship  only,  or  for  the  Ijeciureshijj  and  School 
too.     To  which  he  reply'd,  that  at  jfresent  he  had  thoughts  otily  of 
the  Lectureship^  hut  what  his  Finends  might  adinse  him  to  da  coffer- 
wards  in  relation  tft  the  /School,  he  did  not  know      I  then  franklr 
told  him,  that  so  long  as  he  appeared  for  one  of  those  Places,  I  had 
nothing  to  say  against  it ;  but  as  I  was,  for  several  Reasons,  entirely 
against  the  Union  of  the  School  and  Lectureship,  so  I  assured  him, 
that  as  far  as  my  Vote  went,  I  was  determined  not  to  give  it  for  the 
uniting  of  them  in  the  same  Person.     Upon  which  we  parted,  and 
Mr.  B.  took  his  Leave,  seemingly  pleased  with  the  Clearness  and 
Ingenuity  with  which  I  had  treated  him.     A  few  Days  after  this  Con- 
versation had  passed  betwixt  us  the  first  News  I  heard  was,  that 
Mr.  B.  appeared  for  the  School,  and  that  he  had  accordingly  addressed 
himself  to  all  the  Govevnoxii's  excepting  my  self,  although  to  ?/w,  as 
Vicar,  our  Charter  is  pleased  to  pay  a  particular  Regard,  and  although 
I  was  at  that  time  particularly  ajjpointed  and  autho7^'zed  by  Bte 
other  Governours  to  receive  the  Applications  of  such  Gentlemen  who 
should  think  fit  to  offer  themselves  as  Candidates  for  the  School. 

And  now.  Sir,  it  is  proper  you  should  be  acquainted,  that  during 
the  Interval  betwixt  Mr  HILL's  Death  and  the  Day  appointed  for  the 
Election  of  his  Successor,  the  Care  of  the  School  was  committed  to  a 
very  diligent,  deserving  young  Gentlemen,  Mr.  John  Lister,  who  is 
now,  I  hear,  Master  of  a  very  flourishing  School  at  Bury  in  Lan- 
cashire, and  one  whom  Mr.  II  ILL  upon  his  Deathbed  particularly 
recommended  as  a  very  proper  Person  to  succeed  himself. 

This  Gentleman  was  desired  by  the  Governours  to  take  upon  him 
the  Charge  of  the  School,  during  the  Vacancy,  not  without  a  good 
deal  of  general  Encouragement  from  most  of  us  to  believe  that  he 
stood  foremost  in  our  Favour.  Upon  this  Gentleman's  waiting  upon 
me  at  my  House  to  request  my  Vote  and  Interest,  notwithstanding  I 
was  in  my  own  Mind  determined  to  give  it  him,  and  notwithstanding 
the  Slight  Mr.  B.  had  been  guilty  of  in  taking  no  more  Notice  of  me, 
than  if  I  had  no  Vote  or  Concerfi  at  all  in  the  Election^  yet  I  desir'd 
Mr.  Lister,  that  he  would  excuse  me  from  giving  him  any  Promise, 
tho'  I  told  him,  at  the  same  time,  I  had  a  great  deal  of  Reason  to 
entertain  a  very  good  Opinion  of  him.  All  this  while  I  still  (as  I  said 
before)  heard  nothing  at  all  from  Mr.  B.  till  the  Tuesday  before  tije 
Election,  when  I  happened  to  be  visiting  at  the  House  of  one  of  the 
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Govemours,  who  while  I  was  in  his  Company  received  a  Letter  from 
Mr.  B.  importing,  that  he  had  detet^mru'd  with  himself  to  Unj  aside 
all  llioughts  of  standing  for  the  School^  and  thought  proper  to 
acquaint-  him  with  it  This  piece  of  News  I  had  soon  afterwards  an 
Opportunity  of  communicating  to  Mr.  Lis  TEH,  who  then  looked  upon 
himself  (poor  Man !)  as  sure  of  Success,  since  no  other  Person  had 
appeared  in  Opposition  to  him.  And  now.  Sir,  would  you  believe  it  ? 
on  the  Friday  following,  which  (if  I  remember  right)  was  the  Day  of 
Election,  Mr.  Lister  had  an  unexpected  Advertisement  from  one  of 
his  Friends,  that  the  Honourable  Mr.  B.  notwithstanding  his  Abdica- 
tion abovementioned  declared  under  his  own  Hand  Writing  two  or 
three  Days  before,  intended  truly  to  rise  up  that  very  Morning  and  to 
present  himself  as  a  Candidate,  and  his  Competitor  again  :  the  Election 
comes  on  ;  Mr.  LISTER,  and  Mr.  B.  appeared  accordingly. 

When  the  Govemours  of  the  School  were  assembled,  it  so  happened, 
that  some  of  them  were  engaged  in  Business,  others  out  of  Health,  so 
that  (out  of  13,  which  is  the  Number)  there  were  only  nine  of  us 
appeared  in  the  School. 

Before  we  proceeded  to  the  Vote,  I  begg'd  leave  to  make  two 
Motions  to  the  Gentlemen  present,  the  first  of  which  was,  that  as 
there  were  only  nine  of  us  present,  and  as  a  Majority  of  those  nine 
(we  being  a  Corporation)  would  not  (as  I  conceived)  be  sufficient  to 
compleat  the  Election,  without  a  Majority  of  the  whole  13 ;  I  proposed 
we  should  resolve,  that  upon  whichsoever  of  the  two  Candidates  the 
greater  Number  of  Votes  at  that  Time  happened  to  fall,  he  should 
afterwards  have  the  unanimous  Concurrence  of  us  all.     The  Reason 

I  gave  for  this  Proposal  was,  that  by  this  Means  the  Election  would 
be  perfected  at  once,  and  the  Gentleman  that  had  the  Majority  of  the 
Votes  present^  enjoying  (upon  the  last  Issue)  the  Votes  of  us  all 
would  be  under  great  Obligations^  and  of  Course  could  not  but  be 
greatly  thankful  to  us  all. 

The  other  Motion  I  made  was,  that  18  Papers  containing  the  Names 
of  the  two  Competitors  should  be  written  by  one  of  the  Trustees,  and 
then  two  of  the  Papers  should  be  delivered  into  the  Hands  of  each  of 
us  nine,  (I  know  not  whether  I  express  my  self  clearly  enough,  but  I 
dare  say  you  will  apprehend  me)  and  one  of  those,  as  we  respectively 
favoured  either  of  the  Candidates,  should  be  cast  into  the  Treasurer's 

II  at.  The  Reason  I  had  for  this  proceeding  was,  because  I  appre- 
hended, that  by  this  Means,  the  Secrecy  of  the  Election  would  be 
entirely  preserved,  and  neither  the  Electors  nor  the  Elected  could 
possibly  know  who  and  who  was  together. 

These  Proposals  the  Gentlemen,  Trustees  for  the  School,  did  me 
the  honour  to  approve,  and  accordingly  the  Votes  were  taken  by  the 
Treasurer  in  the  Manner  aforesaid,  upon  the  casting  up  of  which  it 
appeared,  that  there  were  five  for  Mr.  B.  but  four  for  Mr.  L.,  we  then 
sent  for  the  Book  where  the  Transactions  of  the  School  are  recorded, 
and  every  one  of  us  voted  over  again,  and  then  unanimously  sub- 
scribed our  Names  for  Mr.  B.  who  was  immediately  called  in  and  was 
congratulated  by  us  all. 
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It  would  perhaps  look  invidious  if  I  was  to  tell  you,  that  notwith- 
standing these  Precautions,  and  though  you  perceive  that  Mr.  B.  was, 
in  the  last  Event  of  his  Success,  indebted  to  us  all,  yet  he  made  it  his 
Business  afterwards  (as  I  was  credibly  informed)  to  fish  out  what 
particular  Persons  gave  him  their  first  Vote,  and  to  those  he,  in  a  very 
jtarticular  Manner,  returned  his  Acknowledgments. 
But  to  go  forward. 

When  Sir,  Mr.  B.  saw  himself  thus  safely  (as  he  thought)  and  i/n- 
expectedly  seated  in  the  Possession  of  one  of  his  Kingdoms,  he  con- 
cluded, that  undoubtedly  no  one  afterwards  would  presume  to  oppose 
him  in  his  Pretensions  to  the  oUtet\  and  therefore  never  troubled 
himself  about  any  further  Application  to  the  Ficar,  though  it  was  for 
the  Vicar^s  Service  and  AssisUince^  that  the  piofis  Founder  pnnci- 
pally  designed  the  Lechireshrp  of  this  Church.  In  the  stead  of  any 
such  Address,  Humours  were  industriously  spread  abroad  about  the 
Parish  and  the  Neighbourhood  of  it  (vile,  common  Practice  ! )  that  four 
of  the  Trustees  (and  we  are  but  five  in  all)  had  given  Mr.  B.  assurance 
of  their  Votes,  that  the  Vicar  must  of  consequence  submit,  or  otiier- 
wise  the  very  best  of  his  Parish  would  be  disobliged,  the  best  would 
of  course  incense  the  greatest  Part  of  it  against  him,  all  which,  in 
Case  he  should  be  sturdy  and  stand  out,  must  undoubtedly  terminate 
in  ill  Blood,  and  perhaps  in  a  Chancery  Suit,  which  must  unavoidably 
involve  the  poor  Vicar  in  great  Vexation  and  Expence.  Upon  these 
Considerations,  together  with  the  pressing  Instances  of  some  of  my 
good  Friends,  who,  out  of  tenderness  to  me,  were  sadly  scar'd  with 
these  Brula  Fulmina,  I  was  at  length  induced  to  send  one  Day  to 
Mr.  B.  when  I  told  him,  though  I  was  still  of  the  same  Opinion,  that 
it  would  be  much  better  both  for  the  School  and  Lectureship  if  they 
were  in  two  separate  Hands,  yet  I  perceived,  that,  at  this  Juncture,  if 
I  persevered  in  my  first  Resolution  (if  possible)  to  sever  them,  it 
might  perhaps  occasion  some  Disturbance  in  my  Parish,  and  ill  VV^ill  to 
my  self.  Upon  which  Account  I  was  willing,  at  that  Time,  to  sacrifice 
my  own  private  Opinion  to  the  Peace  of  my  People  and  of  my  self, 
upon  Condition  that  he  would  come  into  the  Lectureship  upon  such 
Terms  as  he  would  find  in  a  Paper  I  then  delivered  into  his  Hands 
Mr.  B.  desired  two  or  three  Days  to  consider  of  it,  and  then  gave  me 
in  Answer,  that  his  Brother,  truly ^  told  him  it  would  be  absurd  and 
preposterous  in  him  to  enter  into  any  Conditions  with  me  before  he 
was  chosen  Lecturer,  and  so  desired  to  be  excused  from  complying 
with  my  Proposals.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  heard  any  thing  from 
Mr.  B.  afterwards  till  Friday  the  28th  of  March,  when  he  vouchsafed 
to  come  to  my  House  to  acquaint  me,  that  the  other  Trustees  for  the 
Lectureship  had  proceeded  to  an  Election  the  Tuesday  before,  and  had 
chosen  him  to  be  the  Lecturer. 

Upon  this  I  let  him  know,  that  in  pursuance  of  the  Power  given  to 
me,  as  Vicar^  by  the  Founder's  Deed  of  Settlement,  I  had  summoned 
the  other  l^rustees  to  an  Election  the  first  of  Ajtril  following,  but 
that  nevertheless  if  he  would  come  into  those  Measures  I  had  before 
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proposed,  I  should  still  be  willing  to  give  way  to  him.  The  Night 
before  the  Election  Mr.  B.  sent  to  a  certain  Person  of  this  Town,  who 
acquainted  me  that  he  (Mr.  B.)  seemed  desirous  to  accommodate  the 
Matter,  and  to  know  my  final  Resolution.  I  was  prevailed  upon  to 
abate  one  Article  in  my  Proposals  that  seemed  to  give  Mr.  B.  the  most 
uneasiness,  and  then  I  flattered  my  self  that  he  would  come  plumb  into 
it ;  but  upon  the  Day  of  Election  I  found  my  self  Mistaken,  and  so 
accordingly  we  proceeded :  What  followed  at  that  time  I  have  no 
occasion  ^low  to  relate,  only  that  I  gave  my  Vote  for  Mr.  LiSTER, 
abovementioued,  (who  was  the  other  Candidate)  a  Oentleman  whom 
(as  I  hinted  before)  all  that  know  him  will  acknowledge  to  be  worthy 
of  a  much  better  Preferment  than  the  Lectureship  of  this  Church. 

It  may  be  proper  now,  Sir,  that  you  should  be  acquainted  that  the 
Day  I  appointed  for  the  Election  was  the  last  of  the  11  Weeks  that 
the  Founder  has  allowed  the  Trustees  to  chuse  in,  and  therefore  we 
not  having  come  to  an  Agreement  that  Day,  the  Choice  then  lapsed  to 
the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Peter-Iiouse  hi  Cambridge,  whom  I  took 
Care  by  the  next  Post  to  acquaint  with  their  Right  upon  this  Occasion, 
and  by  whose  Direction  I  had,  soon  after,  the  Letter  (Numb.  1  in  the 
Appendix)  from  which  I  plainly  perceived,  that  Mr.  B.  being  appre- 
hensive of  my  Power  of  lapsifig  the  Lectureship  to  tfiem,  had 
accordingly  employed  some  of  his  Acquaintance  to  exert  their 
Interest  in  his  Favour  with  the  Oentlemen  of  Peterhouse,  But  now. 
Sir,  a  new  Scene  opens,  for  before  I  could  well  have  an  Opportunity 
to  acknowledge  the  Favour  of  the  obliging  Letter  abovementioued, 
Mr.  B.  had  proclaimed  open  War,  by  serving  a  Citation  upon  me,  to 
shew  Cause  why  he  should  7Uft  be  admitted  Lecturer  of  this  Churchy 
upofi  the  Election^  Ac.  of  the  four  Oetitlemen  Trustees^  upon  tfie 
7'nesday.  Ac.  that  is,  upon  the  Foot  of  a  pretended  Election,  at  which 
I  was  neither  present  nor  had  proper  Notice  to  be  present  This 
Citation,  you  will  say,  was  a  Piece  of  Bravery  indeed,  but  then  the 
Manner  of  serving  it  upon  me  was  still  more  brave  and  enter- 
prizing ;  for  just  as  I  was  stepping  out  of  my  Pew  in  the  Church  one 
Day,  as  the  Congregation  was  departing,  who  should  come  up  to  the 
Door  of  it  ?  but  an  Attorney's  Clerk  of  this  Town,  who  presenting  me 
with  a  Paper  told  me,  that  /  wa>s  to  aj/pear  at  York^  on  such  a  Day, 
and  shetv  Cause  why  Mr,  B,  should  not  be  admitted  Lecturer,  Ac, 
I  presently  thought  with  my  self,  that  this  bold  Step  was  taken  on 
Purpose  to  intimidate  and  surprize  me  ;  but,  however,  I  thank  God,  I 
made  a  Shift  to  recollect  my  self  so  far  as  to  take  the  young  Spark 
along  with  me  into  our  Vestry,  and  to  call  a  Witness  or  two ;  and  then 
I  ask^d  him  how  he  came  to  serve  the  Citation  on  me  in  so  indecent  a 
manner,  and  whether  his  Master  (the  Attorney)  had  given  him  Direc- 
tion so  to  do  ?  he  said  no.  Who  then  ?  by  whose  Direction  ?  By  the 
Directum  J  says  he,  of  Mr,  B. 

Upon  which  I  remember  (as  well  as  if  it  was  to  Day)  I  said,  give 
my  Service  to  Mr,  B,  and  tell  him  from  me,  that  in  the  Vindica- 
tion of  my  just  Right  upon  this  Occasion,  I  unit  not  only  be  ready 
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to  meet  him  hefore  tlie  Chan,  of  this  DiocesSj  but,  if  Necessity 
requires^  hefore  the  Ld,  Chan,  of  E^igland :  Be  sure,  yomig  Man^ 
you  deliver  this  Message  truly.  He  promised  me  that  he  would,  and 
then  went  off.  The  Sunday  following  a  Citation  was  ordered  to  be 
published  in  this  Church,  contra  omneSy  which,  tho'  the  others  were 
extraordinary  Strokes,  I  dare  say,  you  will  conclude,  exceeded  all  the 
rest.  Because  this  was  an  open  Challenge  not  only  to  me,  but  to  t/te 
tvorthy  Master  and  Fellows  of  St.  Peter's  Collie,  in  CambHdge, 
whose  Right  (in  Case  of  a  Lapse)  he  had  but  just  before  recognized 
by  his  Application  to  them  for  their  Favour.  I  shall  not  stay  to 
remark  any  thing  upon  these  Instances  of  Mr.  B.'s  Courage  and 
Conduct  in  this  Matter,  but  hasten  to  tell  you  that  I  immediately 
acquainted  the  worthy  Society  abovementioned  with  this  extraor- 
dinary Step,  in  a  Letter  (Numb.  2  in  Appendix)  what  Sense  they  had 
of  it,  you  will  see  in  the  Letter  (Numb.  3  in  Appendix)  from  which  I 
plainly  perceived. 

That  Mr.  B.  had  effectually  done  his  own  Business  with  the 
Colledge,  and  had  stuck  the  Dagger  that  he  aim*d  at  me,  directly  into 
his  own  Bosom.  As  soon  as  Mr.  B.  was  acquainted  what  sort  of  a 
Letter  I  had  received  from  Cambridge,  you  must  needs  imagine  it 
could  not  but  give  him  a  great  deal  of  Uneasiness  ;  but,  however,  he 
had  some  Comfort  and  Satisfaction  in  the  thought,  that  though  he  was 
in  some  Danger  as  to  the  Lectureshij)^  he  was  still,  after  all,  in  quiet 
Possession  of  the  School.  When  lo  !  an  unexpected  Accident  fell  out 
which  shook  him  in  the  very  Fortress  where  he  looked  upon  himself 
to  be  invincibly  guarded  and  secure. 

You  must  Imow  then,  that  in  the  Charter  for  the  School,  it  is  pro- 
vided, that  the  Master  shall  not  only  be  chosen  and  nominated  by  the 
Oovemours,  but  that  he  shall  also  he  presented  by  them  under  their 
common  Seal,  to  the  Lord  Arch-Bishop  of  York,  within  60  Days  after 
a  Vacancy,  or  otherwise  the  Nomination  (pro  ilia  vice)  devolves  upon 
the  said  Arch  Bp.  Now,  Sir,  the  Case  was  this,  Mr.  B.  (as  was 
observed  before)  was  regularly  enough  chosen  and  nominated  by  the 
Governours,  but  for  want  of  a  Presentation  in  Form^  under  our 
common  Seal^  delivered  to  his  Orace  of  York  within  60  DaySy  all 
that  the  Oovemours  of  the  School  had  done  before  was  entirely  void 
and  to  no  Purpose.  This  Point  (about  the  Necessity  of  a  Presenta- 
tion  after  the  Election)  was  a  Circumstance  that  neither  Mr.  B.  or  any 
of  his  Friends  seemed  to  be  apprehensive  of.  And  I  believe  indeed 
they  never  gave  themselves  the  Trouble  of  looking  into  the  Charter. 
However  I  was  no  Stranger  to  the  Clause ;  but  when  the  60  Days 
were  over,  I  thought  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  acquaint  my  Ld.  of 
York  with  the  Power  which,  upon  this  Neglect,  was  devolved  on  his 
Grace,  who  immediately  ordered  me  to  send  him  up  a  Copy  of  the 
Patent,  which  I  did  accordingly.  Well,  Sir,  you  perceive  then,  by  the 
time  Mr.  B.  had  effectually  disobliged  the  College  and  my  self  in 
relation  to  the  Lectureship,  he  discerned  himself,  to  his  unspeakable 
Surprize,  to  be  in  a  tottering  Condition  as  to  the  School  too.     When 
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he  began  to  look  calmly  into  Mr.  Sunderland's  Deed  of  Settlemetit^  he 
then  unexpectedly  found  that  the  Pulpit  was  certainly  fled  to  Cam- 
bridge ;  when  he  cast  his  Eyes  upon  t^e  Patent,  he  plainly  discovered 
(distracting  Thought !)  that  the  School  ivas  already  gone  to  York, 

What  could  he  then  do  ?  whither  could  he  then  fly  ?  whither  ?  but 
to  the  Shelter  and  Compassion  of  your  before  neglected,  insulted, 
humble  Servant,  the  poor  Vicar ;  well,  and  how,  think  you,  does  the 

Vicar  receive  him  after  all  these  Provocations  ?  why  truly into 

his  Arms,  he  pities  his  Indiscretions,  forgives  him  his  Affronts,  and 
straightway  endeavours  to  the  utmost  of  his  Power,  to  heal  his  Mis- 
fortunes and  restore  him  to  his  Employments.  I,  to  this  end,  accord- 
ingly called  my  People  together ;  then  wrote  to  the  worthy  Society 
of  Peter-house,  (Numb.  4  and  5  in  Appendix)  and  at  last  was  so  lucl^ 
(by  the  unparalelled  Goodness  of  that  excellent  Society)  as  to  prove  a 
(Numb.  6,  7  and  8  in  Appendix)  succesfiil  SoUicitor  for  Mr.  B.  and  to 
procure  him  the  Lectureship  of  this  Church.  Immediately  after  this  I 
dictated  a  Letter  for  Mr.  B.  to  my  Ld.  Arch-bp.  of  York,  which  was 
accompanied  with  another  from  my  self  (Numb.  9  and  10  in  Appendix) 
and  soon  afterwards  we  had  the  Pleasure  of  hearing,  £hat  his  Grace 
was  pleased  to  condescend  so  far  as  to  re-instate  him  in  the  School. 

And  now  let  us  stand  still  a  little,  and  behold  \Aie  fortunate  Mr.  B. 
once  more  placed  upon  the  (now  undoubted)  Throne  of  his  two  King- 
doms, and  the  poo7'  Vicar  so  fortunate  likewise  as  to  be  an  Instrument 
in  the  Hand  of  Providence,  in  advancing  Mr.  B.  to  them,  after  he  had 
by  his  Indiscretions  (to  say  no  worse)  most  justly  forfeited  them  both. 

You  will  easily.  Sir,  believe  that  the  Consequence  of  such  prodigious, 
unexpected  Obligations  on  Mr.  B.  was  no  less  than  Mountains,  Moun- 
tains of  Promises,  Promises  of  Service,  of  Assistance,  of  I  know  not 
what,  such  monstrous,  general  Promises  as  (you  will  find,  if  you  can 
have  the  Patience  to  read  this  tedious  Epistle  out)  when  they  come  to 
the  Tryal  included  in  them no  Particulars  at  all.  How- 
ever, to  these  Promises,  such  as  they  were,  I  trusted,  and  though,  I 
believe,  at  that  time  I  could  have  had  almost  Chart  Blatiche,  I  con- 
tented my  self  with  Mr.  B.'s  bare  Subscription  of  the  Paper  ;  (Numb. 
17  in  Appendix)  being  no  other  Proposal  than  I  offered  him  before  he 
fell  into  my  Power. 
But  to  return. 

Thus  far  all  was  right  again,  and  for  a  great  while  afterwards  good 
Offices  were  exchanged,  and  a  perfect  good  Understanding  was  pre- 
served betwixt  us,  till  at  length  in  some  time  Mr.  B.  mariHes,  marries 
a  Widow  Lady  (as  they  say)  with  a  gi^eat  Fortune.  It  was  not  long 
after  Mr.  B.  had  thus  altered  his  Condition,  but  there  appeared  a  very 
visible  Alteration  in  his  Manner  and  Behaviour  too.  He  begun  to 
mtister  and  to  look  somewhat  trigger  than  he  did  before. 

But  however  he  did  not  yet  proceed  so  far  as  to  cock  up  his 
be-snuffed  Nostrils  and  to  treat  the  Word  (  Vicar)  with  disdain,  and 
to  tell  him  to  his  Face,  that  the  Vicar  had  as  much  Reason  to  teach 
School  for  him,  as  he  (Mr.  B.)  had  to  give  any  Assistance  to  the 
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Vicar  in  the  Church.    No !  Nemo  rejjente  fuit You  know  the 

rest. 

However,  as  I  said  before,  tho'  I  plainly  observed,  soon  after  this 
Change  of  his  Condition,  that  Mr.  B.  began  to  rear^  and  wax  colder 
in  his  Salutations  to  me,  and  larger  in  his  Expectations  of  Respect  and 
Deference  to  himself ^  yet  I  observed  it  only  my  self,  communicated  it 
to  no  Body.     Things  still  went  on  for  some  time  tolerably,  indifferently 

well  amongst  us,  till  at  length -for  now  the  Plot  begins  to  tlticketi. 

1  was  so  fortunate  at  last  as  to  succeed  in  my  Addresses,  and  (I 

thank  Gkxl)  to  be  married  as  tvell  as  Mr.  B. 

When,  Sir,  you  enjoy  the  Happiness  of  entering  into  that  State 
(which  I  heartily  wish  you  soon)  you  will  find  it  is  a  Custom  in  this 
Country,  as,  I  suppose,  it  is  elsewhere,  for  some  Friends  and  Relations 
to  wait  upon  the  Brid^^  at  her  first  Appearance  in  the  Church. 

As  I  knew  that  some  of  mine  and  my  Wife's  Friends  intended  her 
that  Favour,  I  thought  proper  to  acquaint  Mrs.  B.  (who  had  about 
half  a  Year  before  sent  to  me  for  leave  to  sit  in  the  Pew  behind  mine) 
that  my  Wife^was  to  have  some  Friends  to  sit  with  her,  the  Sunday 
se'en-night  after,  and  therefore  we  should  have  Occasion  for  the  Pew, 
desiring,  least  she  should  be  crowded  and  incommoded,  that  she  would 
provide  herself  with  another  Seat.  Whether  the  Message  was  rightly 
delivered  by  the  Person  that  conveyed  it,  or  whether  this  Person  to 
whom  it  was  sent,  thought  fit  to  misapprehend  it,  I  cannot  tell.  In  all 
likelyhood  the  latter  was  the  Case,  because  from  the  Answer  that  was 
immediately  returned  to  me,  I  plainly  discovered  a  previous  Disposition 
to  take  Snuff, 

The  Answer  was,  that  Mr.  B.  looked  upon  it,  that  his  wife  had  as 
good  a  Rigid  to  sit  in  the  Pew  as  mine ;  Mrs.  B.  said,  that  if  she 
was  obliged  to  any  one  for  Uie  pHviledge  of  sitting  there,  it  was  to 
Mr.  WOLFE,  the  Impropriator^  (the  Pew  being  in  the  Chancel)  and 
that  if  she  had  thought  it  had  been  any  Favour  from  me^  (though 
she  had  sent  the  same  Messenger  that  I  employed  upon  this  Occasion, 
some  Time  before  to  ask  leave  for  her  to  sit  there)  she  would  have 
left  the  Seat  long  before. 

You  will  easily.  Sir,  imagine  the  Surprize  that  I  was  in,  to  find  a 
Message  which  I  had  sent  out  of  an  Intention  of  Civility,  should  (by 
Persons  with  whom  I  thought,  at  that  Time  I  was  upon  a  Foot  of 
Friendship  and  good  Neighbourhood)  be  received  with  so  much 
Prejudice  and  Resentment.  And,  I  dare  say,  you  will  be  surprized 
too,  when  I  assure  you  that  for  no  other  Cause  that  I  know  off,  but 
the  Misunderstanding  of  this  Message^  and  the  Trifle  of  a  Seat^  of 
which  no  one  hath  attempted  as  yet  to  dispossess  Mr.  B.  or  his  Wife, 
He  himself  has  never  been  at  my  House  (I  mean  on  Purpose  to  visit 
me)  but  once,  and  then  he  did  not  stay  much  above  a  Quarter  of  an 
Hour  J  and  She  has  never  come  within  our  Doors  at  all  since  I  was  last 
married,  and  that  is  now  considerably  above  a  Year  ago ;  tho*  I  have 
frequently  and  earnestly,  since  that  Time,  invited  Mr.  B.  to  come  to 
my  House,  and  to  bring  his  Wife  along  with  him. 
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But  to  go  on, 

In  order  to  prevent  this  Spark  from  kindling  into  a  Flame,  I  the 
next  Morning  sent  an  Healing  Letter  to  Mr.  B.  (Numb.  11  in  Appendix) 
assuring  him,  that  I  had  no  Intent  to  make  any  Dispute  about  the  SeaU 
and  assuring  Mrs.  B.  at  the  same  Time,  that  the  Message  abovemen- 
tioned  was  not  designed,  or  sent  by  me^  out  of  any  Disrespect  to  her. 

Well,  After  this  Piece  of  Condescension,  I  was  then  willing  to 
perswade  my  self  that  all  would  be  quiet  and  right  again,  and  that  the 
next  Thing  would  be  a  Visit  to  my  self  and  Wife,  which  from  a 
Person  so  nearly  related  to  me,  I  must  not  say  obliged  (for  thaU  you 
will  percieve  by  and  by,  would  be  to  talk  Illogically)  from  a  Person 
so  nearly,  then,  (I  only  say)  related  to  me  in  the  Church  as  Mr.  B.  is, 
I  could  not  but  expect  upon  such  an  Occasion.  When  instead 
thereof,  behold !  there  comes  a  School-boy  to  my  House  with  an 
Answer  to  my  Letter  in  Writing,  (Numb.  12  in  Appendix)  to  which  I 
reply'd,  (Numb.  13  in  Appendix)  he  rejoins,  (Numb.  14  in  Appendix) 
and  then  I  returned  him  an  Answer  in  his  own  Words,  (Numb.  15  in 
Appendix)  which  he  had  no  sooner  received  and  read  over,  but  hastily 
calling  back  my  Servant  that  carried  it,  tell  your  Master^  says  he  in 
a  lofty  Accent,  that  /  will  answer  no  more  of  his  Letters,  tell  him 
tJiat  I  fling  this  last  into  the  Fire,  hesure  you  tell  him  so. 

And  now.  Sir,  I  cannot  forbear  stopping  a  little  to  assure  you,  I 
should  be  ashamed  that  these  extempore  Notes  and  Letters,  which 
have  gone  from  me  upon  these  Occasions  should  appear  before  your 
Judgement,  were  it  not  that  they  are  so  necessary  to  my  thorough 
Vindication,  And,  particularly,  because  you  know,  as  well  as  my  self, 
that  Mr.  B.  has  not  only  represented  these  Letters  and  Notes  of  mine 
as  artfully  or  equivocally  written,  but  also  in  the  Gaity  of  his  Heart, 
and  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  Wit  and  good  Manners,  is  pleased, 
among  his  particular  Friends,  to  honour  them  with  the  Name  of  my 
SquiJbs, 

Well,  Sir,  notwithstanding  this  unexpected,  undeserved  Breach  of 
good  Neighbourhood  on  Mr.  B.'s  Side,  I  again,  for  the  Sake  of  Peace, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  any  Offence  from  being  given  to  my  People 
by  the  Appearance  of  any  Difference  between  hitn  and  me^  determined 
within  my  self  to  put  an  entire  Stop  to  my  rising  Indignation.  So 
accordingly  I  let  all  drop,  and  conducted  my  self  to  Mr.  B.  in  the 
same  Manner  as  I  did  before  the  unlucky  Messages  in  January  past 
betwixt  us. 

Common  Civilities  were  exchanged  as  formerly  till  (I  think)  the 
July  or  August  following,  when  an  Accident  fell  out  that  effectually 
proved  what  Rega?'d  Mr.  B.  would  pay  to  those  Assurances  of  Assist- 
ance which  he  so  liberally  made  me  at  his  being  re-instated  in  the 
School  and  Lectureship ;  and  moreover  what  Sense  he  retained  of  the 
Obligations  he  was  under  to  me  for  m,y  Aid  in  bringing  him  into  Both. 

You  are  to  be  acquainted  then,  that  at  this  Time  Mr.  Finch,  Curate 
of  the  Chaplery  of  Thornton  in  this  Parish,  was  at  the  same  Time 
Curate  to  me  in  this  Church  also. 
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But  as  we  both  of  us  perceived  it  to  be  frequently  very  Difficult  to 
render  the  Duties  of  both  Places  consistent  with  one  another,  we  at 
length  agreed  upon  it,  that  Mr.  F.  should  relinquish  the  Curacy  of  this 
Church,  and  take  a  fresh  License  to  his  own  Chappel.  But  at  the  same 
Time  (as  he  lived  in  this  Town)  I  told  him,  that  whensoever  he  was  at 
Liberty  to  give  me  any  occasional  Assistance  on  the  Week  Days,  I 
should  from  Time  to  Time  satisfy  him  for  it.  And  such  an  Assistance, 
I  thought,  would  not  only  be  now  and  then  an  Advantage  to  Mr.  F. 
but  would,  with  my  own  Endeavours,  be  sufficient  for  the  Discharge  of 
the  Duties  of  my  Church.  There  was  only  one  Difficulty  behind, 
which  was,  that  I  should  want  some  Person  to  assist  me  in  reading 
Prayers  on  a  Sunday  Morning. 

Now,  Sir,  as  I  said  before,  Mr.  B.  and  I  having  returned  (as  I 
thought)  to  a  State  of  Civility  and  tolerable  good  Neighbourhood 
again,  I  took  an  Opportunity  one  Day  to  acquaint  him  how  Things 
stood  betwixt  Mr.  F.  and  me,  and  to  desire,  that,  as  nothing  else  was 
wanting  to  compleat  our  Project,  he  would  be  so  kind  as  to  read 
Prayers  for  me  on  a  Sunday  Morning,  not  imagining  (as  I  had  never 
asked  him  before)  that  he  would  deny  me  so  small  a  Favour.  But,  to 
my  great  Surprize,  he  truly  told  me,  that  as  for  reading  on  a  Sunday 
now  and  Vien  he  should  not  be  against  it,  but  as  for  raiding  Prayers 
constantly,  at  that  Time,  he  would  not  undertake  or  promise  any  such 
Thing. 

To  which  I  answered,  I  did  not  mean  that  he  should  lay  himself 
under  any  fotmal  Obligation ;  my  Desire  was  no  more  than  that  when 
he  was  well  and  at  Home  he  would  do  me  the  Favour  of  reading 
Prayers  on  a  Sunday  Morning,  a  Favour  that  his  two  Predecessor-^ 
had  done  for  me  before,  and  what  he  himself  for  about  two  Years 
past  (as  I  remember)  had  done  for  my  Curate  Mr,  Finch. 

This  reasonable  Request  pinched  him  so  close,  that  nothing  now 

remained  for  him  but  to  kindle^  and  then out  came  the  whole 

Matter. 

IlE  then  flatly  and  sternly  told  me,  that  he  would  he  a  Slave  to  no 
Bodj/y  that  as  to  the  Vicar,  what  was  the  Vicar  f  I  do  not  see, 
says  he  scornfully  turning  up  his  Nose,  but  the  Lecturer^s  Rights  are 
as  good  as  the  Vicar^s,  I  do  not  see  hut  that  there  is  as  good  Reason 
that  the  Vicar  should  teach  School  for  me,  as  I  read  Prayers  for 
the  Vicar, 

He  added  farther  (for,  as  I  said  before,  then  his  Nature,  his  Influ- 
ences, his  Friends,  his  &c.  and  all  came  out  at  once)  that  he  was  not 
at  Liberty  to  g^ve  me  any  such  Assistance  for  fear  of  disobliging 
some  of  his  best  Friends,  who  had  enjoined  him  to  be  cautious  how  he, 
by  his  Example,  should  entail  a  new  Incumbrance  upon  the  Lectureship. 

To  this  I  reply'd,  that  I  did  not  know  what  any  Body  had  to  do  to 
concern  himself  about  any  good  Offices  that  passed  betwixt  him  and 
me  in  relation  to  the  Church.  And  that  as  to  any  new  Burtheti  upon 
the  Lectureship,  there  could  be  nothing  in  that  Pretence,  because  I 
should  be  at  all  times  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  what  Assistance  I 
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received  from  him,  upon  that  Occasion,  was  Matter  of  mere  Favour 
and  good  Neighbourhood^  and  nothing  more. 

Wby  then,  after  all,  he  proceeded  to  tell  me,  with  more  Warmth 
than  ever,  that  his  Wife  tvas  disobliged  by  a  Message  that  I  sent  to 
his  House  about  half  a  Year  be/ore,  (a  Message  which,  I  thought, 
had  been  forgot,  and  which  no  one,  I  am  sure,  had  any  Reason  to 
remember  (at  least  with  Resentment)  but  my  self)  that  he  would  not 
suffer  his  Wife  to  be  affronted  by  any  Body,  that  he  would  have 
charged  me  unth  this  Affront  before  if  he  had  met  me  even  at  the 
Market  GrosSy  and,  in  Short,  that  till  such  Time  as  his  Wife  was 
jjocified,  there  could  be  no  Peace,  no  Assistance  expected  from,  him. 

To  all  which  I  reply'd,  that  I  thought  I  had  given  both  his  Wife 
and  him  full  Satisfaction  in  that  Matter  before,  and  I  assured  him 
again  and  again,  that  I  did  not  design,  by  my  Message,  to  affront 
either  her  or  him,  that  I  did  not  know  what  his  Wife  had  to  do  to 
meddle  with  my  Church,  or  any  Affairs  betwixt  him  and  me  that 
related  to  it ;  and,  in  Short,  this  poor  Excuse  provok'd  me  so  far  as  (I 
believe)  to  ask  him,  whether  he  could  look  upon  himself  to  be  set  at 
Liberty  from  the  Ties  of  Justice,  Gratitude,  good  Neighbourhood, 
whensoever  his  Wife  should  think  fit  to  pout,  and  be  out  of  Humour 
at  she  knew  not  what,  and  to  take  Offence  when  no  Offence  was  really 
given  or  intended  to  be  given  to  her. 

When  I  found  I  could  do  nothing  with  Mr.  B.  by  these  general 
Requests  of  Service  as  a  Neighbour,  I  was  then  obliged  to  put  him 
in  Mind  of  his  former  Promises,  of  one  Promise  in  particular,  (given 
me  in  the  Church  in  the  most  publick  Manner  before  a  great  many  of 
my  Parish,  at  the  Time  that  I  undertook  to  do  my  best  to  procure  him 
the  Lectureship)  viz,  tliat  he  would  be  ready  occasionally  to  give  me 
Assistance  in  my  Church  when  I  should  desire  it  of  him,,  in  any 
Thifig  that  did  not  interfere  with  tlie  Business  of  his  School, 

I  do  not  say  that  these  were  the  very  Words  of  the  Promise,  but, 
Sir,  as  I  hope  for  Mercy  at  the  Hands  of  God  or  Man,  this  was  the 
true  Effect  and  hnport  of  it.  And  as  his  reading  Prayers  for  me  on 
a  Sunday  Morning  could  not  any  way  interfere  with  the  Business  of 
his  School,  I  told  him  that  I  expected  such  Assistance  as  imply'd  in 
the  Promise  abovementioned. 

I  cannot  say  that  Mr.  B.  denied  his  Promise,  but  he  did  what  was 
as  near  it  as  possible,  that  is,  he  insisted  upon  it,  that  such  a  general 
Promise  could  not  be  construed  to  amount  to  any  more  than  a  mutual, 
equal.  Exchange  of  good  Offices  betwixt  us ;  not  with  a  Retrospect  to 
the  very  great  Obligations  I  had  laid  him  under,  but  only  to  look 
forward  to  our  future  Conduct  to  each  other.  So  that  such  a  Promise, 
might,  you  see,  as  well  have  been  made  to  the  Vicar  of  Bray,  as  the 
Vicar  of  Bradford  And  thus  this  Promise  of  Mr.  B.  upon  which 
I  built  my  Hopes  as  upon  a  Rock  (the  Foundation  of  it  being  laid  as 
deep  as  his  own  School  and  Lectureship)  was  by  this  gentleman's 
excellent  Skill  in  Logick  (of  which  more  by  and  by)  with  one  Blast  of 
his  Breath  puft  away  into  Ruins into  just  Nothing  at  all. 
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Beinq  thus  beaten  out  of  the  Fort  of  Mr.  B.'s  Honour,  I  was  then 
forced  to  retreat  and  betake  my  self  to  his  Gratiftide,  and  to  pat  him 
in  Mind  (though  sorely  against  my  Will)  of  the  Obligations  he  was 
under  to  me  in  his  real  Distress,  both  with  respect  to  his  School  and 
Lectureship, 

To  which  he  readily  reply'd,  that  no  Man  could  retain  a  greater 
Sense  of  Gratitude  than  himself,  but  in  the  exercise  of  it,  he  looked 
upon  himself  to  be  at  Liberty  to  expi^ess  it  at  what  Time  and  in 
wJiat  Manner  he  thought  fiU  with  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same 
Purpose.  Upon  which  we  parted  (as  you  may  think)  not  very  well 
pleased  with  one  another ;  and  from  all  which,  as  I  went  awaj,  I  could 
not  but  draw  one  Conclusion,  (the  Truth  of  which  I  had  frequently 
observed  in  Life  before)  to  wit,  that  when  once  a  Man's  good  Nature, 
good  Manners,  and  a  delicate  Sense  of  his  Word  and  Promise  has 
forsaken  him,  it  is  not  long  before  his  Oratitude  it  self  takes  Wing 
too,  and  makes  all  the  Hast  that  it  can  after  them.     But  to  proceed, 

The  Sunday  following  I  read  Prayers  my  self  and  preached  in  the 
Morning,  and  continued  so  to  do  till  I  was  accidentally  informed,  that 
to  satisfy  some  of  my  People,  who  wondered  (as  it  was  unusual)  what 
the  Meaning  of  it  was,  that  I  read  Prayers  as  well  as  preached, 
Mr.  B.  said,  the  Reason  was  because  1  was  so  Stiff  that  I  would  not 
ask  of  him  the  Favour  of  reading  Prayers. 

Upon  this  Account  I  wrote  to  him  the  Letter  (Numb.  16  in  Appen- 
dix) instead  of  answering  which,  he  came  into  the  Vestry  on  the 
Sunday  Morning  following,  and  began  to  explain  with  me  about  the 
Contents  of  my  Letter,  (for  as  to  answering  any  Letter  of  mine 
he  had  declared  he  never  would.) 

HowEYEB  at  length  he  told  me,  that  if  I  would  ask  him  to  read 
Prayers  for  me,  he  would  do  so.  Accordingly  I  did  ask  him,  and  he 
immediately  went  into  the  Desk.  Now  thought  I  we  shall  have  no 
more  Words  about  the  Matter ;  when  the  Sunday  Morning  following 
that  I  expected  he  would  have  put  on  the  Surplice  and  read  Prayers 

again,  truly  I  was  to  ask  him  again,  and  so  on a  precarioits 

Assistance,  which  to  me  would  be  as  no  Assistance  at  all.   Upon  which 
I  determined,  as  soon  as  I  could,  to  provide  my  self  with  a  Curate. 

I  had  almost  forgot  to  tell  you  that,  this  latter  Time,  he  began  in 
the  Vestry  to  expostulate  with  me  in  so  high  a  Note,  as  obliged  me  to 
tell  him,  that  such  a  Noise  would  offend  my  People,  and  that  it  would 
be  much  better  that  he  and  I  should  meet  and  talk  the  Matter  over  in 
another  Place. 

The  Week  following  we  did  meet  accordingly,  and  had  a  good  deal 
of  Conversation  toge^er,  which  1  shall  not  now  trouble  you  with, 
excepting  only  two  Circumstances,  which  may  serve  to  set  Mr.  B.'8 
Temper  and  Behaviour  to  m«  in  a  proper  Light 

The  first  was  when  I  insisted  upon  his  reading  Prayers  as  imply'd 
iQ  the  Promise  aforesaid,  he  reply'd  as  above,  and  added,  that  it  was 
^tuff  to  talk  that  reading  Prayers  (and  he  would  appeal  to  any  Man 
of  Sense  whether  reading  Prayers)  could  be  suj^xMed  to  be  imply'd 
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in  such  a  General  Promise.  When  I  proceeded  to  put  him  in  Mind  of 
such  an  Assistance  in  Point  of  Oratitude^  he  replj'd  first  as  above, 
afterwards  was  pleased  to  add,  that  he  never  heard  any  Body  talk  so 
Illogically  as  I  did  in  his  whole  Life,  that  to  pretend  to  talk  that  one 
gofjd  Turn  required  another  was  destroying  the  very  Nature  of 
Oratitude^  it  was  to  take  away,  he  said,  the  tvhole  Essence  of  that 
Virtue,  which  consisted  in  returning  good  Offices  to  the  Benefactor 
tvithout  being  put  in  Mind  of  t/iem  at  ally  and  a  great  many  more 
clever  Things  to  the  same  Effect. 

From  all  which  I  plainly  gathered,  that  to  talk  of  being  as  good  as 
a  Mafias  general  Word  and  Promise^  was,  in  Mr.  B.'s  Judgement, 
to  talk  Nonsense,  and  to  be  Grateful,  according  to  him,  was  to  be 
Illogical.  What  Skill  Mr.  B.  may  have  in  the  Speculative  Part  of 
that  Art  or  Science,  I  profess,  I  cannot  tell,  but  in  the  Application  of 
his  Logick  to  Practice,  (without  which  I  have  always  thought  any  Art 
or  Science  to  be  good  for  little  or  nothing)  1  have  experienced  that 
Mr.  B.'s  Logick  is  no  better  than  some  of  his  Neighbours. 

I  could  give  you  several  Instances,  at  present  I  shall  confine  my 
self  to  one,  which  may  serve  as  a  Specimen  of  Mr.  B.'s  Logick  and  of 
his  Gratitude  at  the  same  Time. 

As  in  our  Conversation  we  were  talking  (as  you  must  think)  of  the 
Share  I  had  in  bringing  him  into  the  Lectureshipy  &c.  he  told  me  very 
freely,  that,  in  his  Appreh£^isio7i,B,\\  the  Service  I  had  done  him  was, 
/  had  first  of  all  broken  his  Head  and  then  given  hiin  a  Plaister, 

The  very  same  Words,  (for,  I  suppose,  they  were  the  very  same 
that  he  had  used  in  other  Places)  he  took  Occasion  to  repeat  in  the 
Presence  of  two  Gentlemen  of  my  Parish,  with  whom  we  were  in 
Company  soon  after.  To  which,  I  remember,  I  reply'd.  No,  Mr,  But- 
ler, the  IVuth  is,  that  in  aiming  at  7ne,  you  hit  your  oimi  Head 
agai/nst  the  Wall  and  broke  it,  and  then  I  pitied  you  and  gave  you 
a  Ptaister, 

I  know.  Sir,  two  or  three  of  my  former  Pupils  (for  I  had  formerly 
the  Honour  of  being  a  Tutor  in  Baliol  College  in  Oxford)  that 
would  have  made  this  out  to  be  the  better  Logick,  if  Occasion 
required,  even  Syllogistically,  but  as  they  are  now  at  a  ^reat  Distance 
from  me,  and  as  I  my  self  have  long  since  left  off  to  battle  it  in  Mood 
and  Figure^  I  shall  beg  leave  to  ask  only  a  Question  or  two  which,  I 
hope,  are  not  a  great  deal  out  of  the  way  from  the  Case  before  you. 

Suppose  then,  first  of  all,  that  a  sturdy  Beggar  was  to  meet  me  by 
the  Way  side,  and  to  ask  an  Alms  of  me,  rather  like  one  that  demanded- 
than  requested  it,  and  upon  my  Denial  should  afterwards  lift  up  his 
little  Club,  and,  in  striking  at  7ne,  should  hit  himself  a  Blow  upon  the 
Pate,  and  I  should  afterwards  pity  him  and  give  him  Sixpence,  would 
it,  Sir,  be  good  Logick,  or  good  Gratitude  in  such  a  Fellow  to  tell  me 
afterwards  to  my  Face,  that  I  first  broke  his  Head  and  then  gave 
him  a  Plaister  f  But  to  instance  in  higher  Life. 

Suppose  in  the  next  Election  for  Members  of  Parliament,  a  Person 
that  you  had  little  Acquaintance  with  should  come  to  you  for  your 
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Vote,  in  a  Borough  where  f/our  Vote  and  Influence  was  equal  to  thai 
of  all  the  other  Electors  taken  together,  and  should  applj  to  f/on  widi 
the  Air  of  one  that  rather  challevged  than  desired  such  a  Favour  at 
your  Hands :  but  should  the  same  Gentleman,  upon  jour  Refusal  to 
grant  it  to  him,  proceed  to  sue  jou  at  the  Law,  and  endeavour  to 
deprive  you  of  your  Right  of  voting  and  electing,  which  by  Virtue  of 
your  Estate  and  Inlet^eat  in  the  Place  you  had  an  aftcient  Title  to ; 
suppose  farther,  it  should  happen  afterwards,  that  this  Adversary  of 
yours  should  clearly  discern  his  Error^  and  then  address  himself  to 
t/ou  in  a  proper  Manner  for  your  Vote  and  Interest,  and  then  yoa 
should  be  so  good,  so  generous  as  not  only  to  forgive  this  unhandsome 
Treatment  of  you,  but  to  think  it  only  Indiscretion  in  him^  and  to 
represent  it,  as  such,  to  oUier  Electors ;  but  after  all,  should  tiiis  Can- 
didnte  be  so  fortunate  as  to  succeed,  and  by  the  Aid  of  i/our  siticeit 
Endeavours  (for  I  know  you  are  sincere)  should  be  chosen  the  Repre- 
sentative^ would  it,  I  beseech  you,  be  good  Logick„  good  Sense  or 
good  Manners  ?  would  it  be  Generosity  or  Gratitude  in  such  a 
Gentleman  to  tell  you  afterwards  in  publick  Company,  that  all  the 
Favour  you  had  done  him  was.  First  of  all  to  break  his  Head  atid 
then  to  give  him  a  Plaist£r  f  This  Plaister  I  again  make  a  Present 
of  to  Mr.  Butler, 

But  I  hasten  to  the  other  Instance  of  Mr.  B.'s  Behaviour  to  me  at 
the  same  Time,  which  was  as  follows. 

When  I  perceived  that  Mr.  B.  was  not  to  be  held  by  his  ve7'bal^  I 
thought  proper  to  put  him  in  Mind  of  his  ivritten  Engagemeft t  {}snmb. 
17  in  Appendix)  and  hinted  to  him,  that  if  he  was  resolved  to  do  uo 
more  than  his  Duty,  it  was  but  reasonable  I  should  see  that  he  should 
do  no  less. 

To  which  (with  a  Readiness  which  convinced  me  that  he  was  before- 
hand provided  with  this  Instrument  of  Terror)  he  told  me,  that  if  I 
was  so  rigorous  as  to  fua/ce  him  d<f  his  Duty,  I  had  best  take  Care- 
to  do  mine,  or  otherwise  he  wrnild  take  Oai^e  of  me. 

I  must  own,  Sir,  I  was  so  astonished  at  this  Speech  from  a  young 
Gentleman  who  was  but  a  Sclwol-bny  when  I  had  the  Honour  of  being 
the  Inciimhent  0/  a  Parish^  that  I  could  not  forbear  asking  him  what 
lie  meant  ?  he  said,  he  meant  Nothing. 

We  had  not  been  talking  long  together,  before  he  a^in,  forsooth, 
repeated,  that  if  I  was  so  rigorous  as  to  make  him  dft  his  Duty,  I 
Jiad  best  take  Care  to  do  ynine,  or  otherwise  he  would  take  Care  of  me. 
What  do  you  mean,  says  I,  Mr.  B.  ?  /  mean,  says  he  again, 
Nothing.  But  I  knew  that  he  meant  minching  Malicho^  that  is,  he 
meant  what  he  durst  not  (tho'  he  is  a  tolerable  Fa^r)  what  he  could 
not  (I  say)  have  the  Fa^  to  name  to  me.  W^hat  he  meant  therefore 
I  shall  not  pretend  to  say,  but  this  I  plainly  perceived,  viz.  that  instead 
of  an  Assistant  to  me  in  my  Church  (as  the  good  Founder  is  pleased 
to  express  himself)  I  had  taken  all  the  Pains  I  could  to  bring  in  an 
Informer,  and  instead  of  a  Lecturer  I  had  truly  furnished  my  self 
with  a  Schoolmaster. 
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This  was.  as  I  remember,  the  last  time  of  asking,  and  as  I  saw  that 
I  was  to  have  no  help  from  Mr.  B.  that  was  worth  (iskingy  I  then 
provided  my  self  with  a  Gentleman  to  assist  me  as  a  Curate.  This  I 
think  was  about  the  latter  End  of  October  last 

Then  all  was  for  some  Time  silent  again,  and  as  Mr.  B.  was  desired 
to  do  nothing  for  m«,  I  had  no  more  trouble  with  A/m,  as  I  remember, 
till  the  first  Sunday  in  February  last,  when,  you  know.  Sir,  as  Lecturer^ 
he  is  obliged,  in  tJie  Afternoon,  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  to  read 
Prayers. 

And  then  the  Gentleman  that  is  Curate  to  me  came,  after  Service 
was  over,  to  acquaint  me  that,  truly,  Mr.  B.  had  refused  to  baptize  (I 
think  there  were)  six  Children  who  were  offered  at  the  Font  that 
Afternoon. 

Now  this  was  (as  I  conceive)  a  Part  of  the  Service  that  he  was 
obliged  to  perform  as  well  as  any  other,  and  was  what  (I  am  sure)  he 
never  refused  to  do  before  upon  the  same  Occasion.  And  this  Refusal 
of  his  was  not  only  given  to  my  Curate  in  a  vev^y  odd  Mariner,  but 
also  at  a  time  when  /  my  self  lay  exceedingly  ill  of  a  Distemper  that 
has  lately  and  almost  universally  infested  this  Country,  and  likewise 
when  /  had  but  a  little  while  before,  done  what  Mr.  B  was  pleased 
to  acknowledge  to  me  as  a  Favour  done  to  hiin,  and  therefore  this 
Refusal  of  his  was  the  more  surprising  to  me. 

This  fresh  and  unexpected  Instance  of  Mr.  B.'s  (down  busy  Indig- 
nation !)  nettled  me  so  much,  that  I  was  determined  the  Sunday 
following  to  put  him  in  mind  of  a  Duty  which  I  had  never  mentioned 
to  him  before,  but  what  not  only  in  my  oum  poor  Opinion  (the  7^00 y«r 
still  in  this  Case,  because,  you  know,  one  is  very  apt  to  believe  what 
one  ivishes)  but  in  the  Opinion  of  ivise  Men  in  the  Law,  is  looked 
upon,  by  Mr.  Sunderland's  Deed  of  Settlement,  to  be  incumbent  upon 
the  Lecturer  of  tJiis  Church,  and  that  is  to  read  Prayers  as  well  as 
Preach  every  Sunday  in  the  Afternoon. 

The  Words  of  the  Deed  are  (Numb.  18  in  Appendix)  but  the  Prac- 
tice of  the  Lecturers,  since  the  Foundation  will  farther,  I  believe, 
explain  it,  when  it  comes  before  a  Commission, 

Accordingly  I  sent  Mr.  B.  the  Sunday  following  a  Note,  import- 
ing, that  if  he  intendttd  to  preach  that  ikinday  in  the  Afternoon,  I  expected 
that  he  sJiould  read  Prayers  too. 

This  Note  put  the  poor  Gentleman  into  such  a  Flutter,  that  when 
he  went  into  the  Vestry,  he  told  some  of  the  Servants  of  my  Church, 
who  happened  to  be  there  at  the  same  Time,  that  he  wou'd  indeed  read 
Prayers  tfiat  Afternoon,  but  if  the  Vicar  {tvho  he  said,  was  a  strange 
Fellow)  put  him  to  such  a  Task  again,  he  woiCd  even  send  airay  tJie 
Congregation  tmthout  any  Service  at  all,  and  kt  the  Vtcar  help  himself  as 
he  could.  To  which  he  added  a  Sentence  or  two  of  siirh  a  kind  (in  the 
hearing  of  some  Persons  that  he  did  not  dream  of)  as  were  not  fit,  I 
am  sure,  for  him  to  speak  in  the  Place  where  he  stood,  and  therefore  I 
shall  think  fit,  with  your  leave,  to  reserve  them  for  another :  And  in 
Truth,  I  believe,  you  will  think  it  fit,  and  high  Time  too,  that  I  should 
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dumist  you  at  once,  as  Mr.  B.  intends,  the  next  time  I  put  him  upon 
reading  Prayers,  to  dismiss  the  Ctnigregation. 

Two  or  three  Words  more,  and  then  you  shall  be  relieved. 
The  first  is,  You  are  not  to  expect  in  the  Conversations  or  Letters  I 
have  laid  before  you,  that  they  ^ou'd  be  Ward  for  Ward  the  same  as 
they  were  when  they  passed  betwixt  Mr.  B.  and  Me.  Xo  that  is  not 
possible,  but  I  do  assure  you  they  are  as  naar  as  can  be  expected  upon 
such  an  Occasion,  and  entirely  to  t/ie  same  Effect. 

I,  in  the  next  Place,  take  ^e  Liberty  to  communicate  a  Proposal  to 
you,  as  a  Trustee  for  this  /jeetureshtp,  which  is  as  follows,  (viz.)  That  as 
the  Clauses  (Numb.  18  in  A{^ndix)  in  Mr.  Sunderland's  Deed,  which 
relate  to  the  Lecturer's  readiny  Prayers  as  well  as  PreaefUng,  are 
doubtfid  ones,  and  what  great  Men  in  the  Lmw  have  differed  about  in 
their  Opinions ;  I  shall  be  ready  to  join  with  Mr.  B.  in  a  friendly  Bill, 
to  beg  that  my  Lord  Chancellor  wou'd  be  pleased  to  give  us  his 
Opinion  about  them,  and  thereby  to  remove  (I  hope)  for  ever  this  booe 
of  Contention  out  of  the  Way  of  the  Vicar  and  Lecturer  of  this 
Church.  And  I  do  assure  you,  that  as  I  struggle  not  for  Victory  bat 
Truth,  I  shall  be  peifectly  easy  which  Way  soever  his  Lordship  shall 
think  proper  to  determine. 

And  for  Mr.  B.'s  farther  encouragement  to  come  into  this  amicable 
Proposal,  I  do  hereby,  Sir,  give  you  full  Liberty,  in  my  Name,  to 
assure  him  that  while  the  Determination  is  depending,  I  will  take  care 
that  Prayers  shall  be  read  every  Sunday  in  the  Afternoon  either  by 
my  Self  or  my  Substitute,  excepting  on  the  first  Sunday  in  the  MoDth, 
when  Mr.  B.  is  obliged  to  read,  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 

Sir  !  I  must  not  conclude  without  assuring  you,  that  I  cou'd  not 
have  been  tempted,  upon  any  Account,  to  have  given  either  you  or  my 
self  this  Trouble  at  least  after  this  publiek  Manner,  if  hard  Necessity 
and  Justice  to  my  Self  had  not  call'd  aloud  upon  me  so  to  do,  partly 
out  of  Regard  to  the  Method  Mr.  B.  and  his  Friends  have  employed  to 
make  my  Conduct  to  him  the  Subject  of  their  Conversation  in  almost 
all  Places  and  Companies  where  they  came,  and  where  I  cou'd  not 
have  an  Opportunity  to  vindicate  my  Self ;  but  chiefly,  (for  this  Con- 
sideration has  had  the  greatest  Weight  with  me)  because  my  former 
Lecturer,  (who  was  otherwise  a  very  diliyeixt  deserving  Oentleman)  was 
so  unfortunate  as  to  conceive  some  unreasonable  Prejudices  against  me, 
which  made  us  live  with  one  another  not  altogether  so  ha{^ly  as  I 
cou'd  have  wished. 

Now  as  I  was  apprehensive  that  this  Circumstance  (for  indeed  it  is 
a  very  natural  and  popular  Conclusion)  might  perhaps  incline  some  of 
my  People  to  think  that  it  is  my  l^emper  and  Disposition,  not  my  Reason 
and  just  Indignation  that  prompted  me  to  differ  with  the  Successor^  I 
looked  upon  it  as  incumbent  on  me  to  do  my  self  this  Piece  of  publiek 
Justice. 

iiowEVEB,  even  in  this  Case,  my  Reason  has  (I  thank  God)  so  far 
got  the  better  of  my  just  Indignation,  that,  I  perswade  my  self,  you 
will  perceive  that  instead  of  Colour  and  Harangue,  I  have  given  you  a 
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plain  and  (rue  Narration  of  matters  of  Fact  anit/  in  which  I  have 
chiefly  addressed  my  self  to  your  Candour  and  good  Understandinf/, 
without  any  Application  to  your  Passions^  or  indeed  with  hardly  any 
Application  at  all,  excepting  only  of  (he  Plaister  (o  Mr.  B.'s  Head^ 
which,  as  he  complained,'^''  poor  Man  1  his  Head  u*as  hur(,  and  hurt 
by  tne^  I  thought  to  be  a  deed  of  Jusdce  as  well  as  Charity  to  administer. 

But  I  do  at  the  same  Time  assure  you,  Sir,  and  you  may  (if  you 
please)  acquaint  Mr.  B.  with  the  same,  that  if  (his  Plaisttr  does  not 
produce  its  desired  effect^  I  shall  be  obliged,  (a  Practice,  that  I  have 
heard  good  Physicians  say,  is  not  to  be  justified  (in  Ailments  of  the 
Head)  unless  it  be  in  Cases  of  the  last  Necessity)  I  shall,  I  say,  think 
my  self  obliged,  at  my  nex(  Visit,  to  add  to  it  a  Proportion  of  Can- 
tharides. But  this  is  only  Verbum  Sapi^nti^   A  Word  to  yon  from 

Bradford,  Dear  Sir,  Your  Affectionate  Brother, 

March  21,  1733.  and  humble  Servant,  B.  KENNET. 

P.  S.  Instead  of  a  Postscript  (which  is  now  a  Days  so  fashionable) 
I  shall  beg  leave  to  present  you  only  with  a  Passage  taken  out  of 
some  printed  Proposals  that  have  been  lately  sent  me,  in  relation  to  a 
publick  Paper  which  is  coming  out  under  the  Name  of  TJie  REE,  or 
Universal  Weekly  Pamphlet,  and  which,  by  the  Account  that  I  lately 
received  of  the  Hands  concerned  in  it  from  an  ingeni-[ous]  Friend  of 
mine,  is  likely  to  prove  a  very  useful  and  entertaining  Paper  (viz.) 

^  We  have  already  taken  Notice  that  our  Pamphlet  is  to  be  of  no 
'  Party ;  we  believe  we  may  likewise  venture  to  assert  that  there  will 
^  nothing  appear  in  it  ill'7ia(ured  or  malicious  :  The  proper  Business  of 

*  the  Bees,  if  they  are  not  disturbed  is.  To  make  Bon^y,  and  to  collect 
^  it  from  a  thousand  different  Herbs  and  Flowers ;  The  present  Sets  of 

*  Wits  and  Politicians  will  however  please  to  remember  that  Nothing  is 

*  more  dangerous,  (han  to  abuse  good  Nature :  The  Bee  is  naturally  a 

*  sweet-tempered,  busy,  inoffensive  little  Animal,  yet  if  he  is  provoked, 
*•  he  soon  makes  his  Enemy  sensible  that  he  carries  a  Slifig  i?i  his  TaiL 

FINIS. 


APPENDIX. 


Rev.  SIR, 

1AM  ordered  by  our  worthy  Master,  and  the  rest  of  our  Society,  to 
return  you  our  Thanks  for  the  favour  of  your  last;  and  as  we 
shall  shortly  meet  to  nominate  a  fit  Person  to  the  Lectureship  of 
Bradford,  and  as  Mr.  Butler  has  been  recommended  to  us  (in  Case 
no  Member  of  our  own  should  offer  himself)  we  think  it  a  Piece  of 
Respect  and  Justice  due  to  you  to  wait  till  we  hear  your  Reasons 

*  Sf4f  page  537. 
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against  him,  before  we  determine  any  thin^  about  him.  We  have  no 
Design  but  to  answer  the  Trust  reposed  in  us  ;  and  if  he  appears  to  be 
an  insufficient,  immoral,  or  in  any  other  Respect  an  unquallified  Persoo, 
you  may  depend  upon  it  we  shall  not  nominate  him  :  However,  it 
will  l^e  but  Justice  to  him  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say  in  Defence  of 
himself,  against  what  may  be  alledged  against  him. 

I  am, 

Rev.  Sir, 
Peterhonse,  Apnl  Your  most  ohetUefU  humble  Servant, 

19th,  1729.  C. 


Rev.  Sir, 
Numb.  I    Desire  to  return  my  Thanks  to  you  and  your  Society  for  the 

2.     X  Favour  of  your  last. 

The  Day  before  it  came  to  my  Hands;  I  was  personalty  served  with 
a  Citation  at  the  Suit  of  Mr.  B.  to  shew  Cause  why  he  should  not  have 
a  License  or  Admission  to  the  Lectureship  of  this  Church,  upon  the 
Election  and  Nomination  of  &c.  Trustees,  that  is  upon  the  Foot  of  a 
pretPnded  Election,  at  which  I  was  neither  present,  or  had  proper 
Notice  to  be  present. 

The  same  Citation  was  published,  contra  omnes,  in  this  Church  on 
Sunday  last,  so  that  at  this  Time  I  shall  beg  leave  to  postpone  what  I 
intended  otherwise  to  have  said  in  Relation  to  Mr.  B.  since  by  this 
Step  he  sufficiently  shews  in  what  Manner  he  is  inclined  or  influenced 
to  come  into  this  Church. 

What  share  I  have  (as  Vicar  of  this  Church)  in  the  Election  and 
Nomination  of  it's  Lecturer,  and  what  your  Right  is  in  Case  I,  together 
with  two  or  more  of  the  Trustees,  do  not  proceed  to  an  Election  or 
Nomination  within  1 1  Weeks  after  a  Vacancy,  I  shall  not  pretend  to 
say  ;  as  well  knowing,  that  your  Judgement  of  the  Intention  of 
Mr.  Smidf^'land  in  his  Deed,  must  be  far  superior  to  any  J  can  be  sup- 
posed to  form  of  it :  But  if  it  should  be  the  Opinion  of  your  worthy 
Society,  that  I  have  a  Right  of  voting  and  electing  upon  such  an 
Occasion,  and  that  without  my  Presence  and  Concurrence  the  Power 
of  electing  and  nominating,  po  hac  vice,  devolves  upon  you,  then  I 
suppose  it  will  be  your  Opinion  also,  that  not  only  ?ny  Right  is  assaulted 
by  this  Citation,  but  yours  is  also  struck  at  through  my  Sides ;  and 
then  I  should  not  be  without  Hopes,  that  as  Mr.  B.  is  promised  (as  I 
hear)  all  manner  of  Support  from  his  Patrons,  in  the  Invasion  of  our 
joint  Rights,  there  will  be  no  fitting  Encouragement  wanting  from 
your  Society  to  w«,  acting  in  the  just  Defence  and  Vindication  of  tJtem. 
I  have  for  your  farther  Satisfaction  subjoined  an  Abstract  of  the 
Citation  (it  being  before  personally  served  upon  me)  as  it  was  published 
in  this  Church,  and  should  be  glad  to  know  what  the  Sentiments  of  the 
Society  are,  and  to  receive  their  Commands  upon  it. 

I  hope  you'l  excuse  the  Length  of  this  Letter,  from,  &c. 

B.  K. 
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Rev.  Sir,  St.  Peter's  Gol.  Camh.  At  ay  8th,  1 729. 

Numb./^UR  worthy  Master  and  the  Society  thank  you  JFor  the  favour 

3.  \J  of  your  last  Letter.  We  were  very  inclinable  to  have 
favoured  Mr.  Butlei'  with  our  Presentation  to  the  Lectureship  upon 
the  Lapse  to  us,  from  the  good  Character  which  we  heard  of  him ;  and 
which  has  not  been  contradicted  by  you  or  any  other  Person.  But 
the  irregular  Step  which  he  has  taken,  in  order  to  deprive  us  of  our 
just  Right,  must  now  exclude  him  from  all  Hopes  of  that  Favour.  To 
have  a  Citation  read  in  the  Church  upon  the  27th  of  April,  to  summon 
all  Persons  (who  had  any  Right  in  the  Lectureship  of  Bradford)  to 
appear  on  the  2d  of  May  following  at  York,  to  shew  cause  why  he 
should  not  be  admitted  Lecturer  upon  an  irregular  Nomination,  was  a 
great  Breach  of  good  Manners,  to  say  no  worse  of  it ;  because  he 
knew  that  our  Society,  to  whom  alone  the  Right  now  belongs  upon 
the  Lapse,  could  have  no  Notice  of  that  Citation,  so  as  to  appoint  any 
Person  within  the  Time  limited  to  appear  for  us,  and  therefore  we  very 
justly  resent  such  Usage.  But  to  shew  you  how  desirous  we  are  to 
promote  the  Good  of  your  Parish,  which  was  Mr.  Sunderland's  pious 
Design  in  founding  this  Lectureship,  we  desire  you  to  acquaint  your 
Parishioners,  that  we  give  them  free  leave,  with  your  Concurrence,  to 
nominate  any  other  worthij  Person  to  us  to  be  their  Lecturer ;  whose 
sound  Doctrine  and  exemplary  Life  may  be  the  most  likely  to  promote 
true  Religion  and  Piety  amongst  them.  And  therefore  we  desire  you 
to  call  them  together,  or  at  least  the  principal  Inhabitants  amongst 
them,  such  as  are  Churchmen  without  Favour  and  Affection,  or  Regard 
to  any  Party  or  Interest,  and  let  them  agree  among  themselves  in  a 
friendly  and  amicable  Manner,  upon  some  worthy  Clergyman,  qualified 
according  to  Mr.  Sunderland's  pious  Donation  to  be  their  Lecturer ; 
and  upon  a  Recommendation  of  such  a  worthy  Clergyman,  under  your 
and  their  Hands  to  us,  we  will  send  him  our  Presentation  in  Form. 

G.    W. 

Rev.  Sir, 
Numb.T  Return  my  hearty  thanks  to  your  Society,  for  the  Favour  of 

4.  J_  your  very  good  Letter,  which  occasioned  a  full  Meeting  of 
the  principal  Inhabitants  of  my  Parish  yesterday,  when  a  very  large 
Step  was  made  towards  the  acknowledgement  of  your  just  Right,  and 
the  Preservation  of  Peace  and  a  good  Harmony  amongst  us.  I  hope 
to  give  you  in  a  few  days  a  good  Account  of  what  yet  remains  to  be 
done  here,  and  in  the  mean  time  am,  &c.  B.  K. 

Rev.  Sir, 
Numb.  T  N  my  last  I  was  able  to  give  you  onl^  a  general  Account  of 

5.  X  ^h®  good  Effects  your  kind  Letter  produced  among  us  :  for 
as  none  of  the  Trustees  for  the  Lectureship  (except  my  self)  were  at  the 
Meetinif.  it  was  not  possible  for  the  Persons  then  present  (tho*  otherwise 
some  of  the  most  considerable  Inhabitants  in  my  Parish)  to  determine 
the  Affair. 
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The  Resolution  at  our  Meeting  was,  that  Mr.  B.  should  be  reoom- 
uiended  to  the  Favour  of  your  worthy  Society,  which,  though  we 
discerned  to  be  not  altogether  agreeable  to  some  Passages  in  jour 
Letter,  yet  as  it  seemed  in  our  Opinion  to  answer  the  general  iScope 
and  Intent  of  it  (viz.  to  maintain  the  just  right  of  your  Society  and 
the  Peace  and  good  of  this  Parish)  we  hoped  it  would  not  be 
unacceptable  to  you. 

The  other  Trustees  are  now  content  with  this  Expedient,  and  oat  of 
regard  to  Mr.  B.'s  good  Character  and  the  Desire  of  my  People  I  am 
also ;  and  the  rather  because  Mr.  B.  did  acknowledge  before  us  ail  in 
the  most  frank  and  open  Manner,  that  some  Steps  taken  in  the  AffaiTt 
particularly  that  of  the  Citation  of  your  Society,  was  owing  partly  to 
his  unskilfulness  in  things  of  that  Nature,  and  partly  to  the  possitive- 
ness  of  one  of  the  Trustees,  who  happens  to  be  a  Practitioner  in  the 
Law. 

This  Gentleman  had  by  some  Quirks  and  Niceties  of  the  Law,  which 
I  shall  not  trouble  you  with,  led  the  other  Trustees  as  well  as  Mr.  B. 
into  a  Belief,  that  neither  the  Vicar  nor  any  Body  but  themselves  had 
any  thing  to  do  in  the  Election  of  a  Lecturer,  and  by  that  means  had 
well  nigh  led  us  all  into  Confusion,  if  your  healing  Letter  had  not 
brought  us  to  a  friendly  Explanation  with  one  another,  and  so  h&pg^J 
prevented  it. 

I  shall  not  pretend  to  dictate  to  you  what  is  fit  to  be  done  upon  the 
Occasion,  but  give  me  leave  to  assure  you,  that  if  your  worthy  Society 
will  be  so  good  as  to  confirm  what  was  agreed  upon  at  our  Meeting 
here,  by  favouring  Mr.  B.  with  their  Nomination,  it  will,  I  believe,  at 
this  Conjuncture  lay  such  a  Foundation  of  Peace  and  Amity  amongst 
us  as  will  not  easily  be  removed. 

A  speedy  Answer  will  be  acceptable  to  us,  particularly  to  &c. 

P.S.  We  did  not  think  it  proper  to  send  you  a  Recommendation  of 
Mr.  B.  till  we  had  your  Opinion  about  it,  but  as  soon  as  you  favour  us 
with  the  Resolution  of  your  Society,  a  Recommendation  of  Mr.  B. 
shall  be  immediately  sent  up,  signed  by  the  principal  Inhabitants  and 
my  self,  together  with  our  joint  Thanks  for  your  Acceptance  of  it. 


Rev.  Sir,  St  Peter's  Col.  May  29, 1729, 

Numb.  T   Uave  the  Pleasure  to  acquaint  you,  that  it  is  very  acceptable 

6.  X  to  our  Society,  to  find  that  the  Expedient  thought  of  by  as, 
as  most  likely  to  promote  the  Good  of  your  Parish,  has  had  its  desired 
Effect;  and  that  it  will  be  a  Means  of  laying  t/te  Foundation  of  ^ 
lasting  Peace  and  Amity  amongst  you.  And  that  there  may  be  no 
Delay  on  our  Part  in  promoting  so  good  a  Work,  I  am  commanded  to 
tell  you,  that  we  shall  very  readily  accept  the  Recommendation  of 
Mr.  B.  signed  by  you  and  the  principal  Ifihabitanfs  of  your  Parish,  and 
upon  Receipt  of  that  Recommendation,  we  shall  without  Delay  send 
yon  our  Nomination  of  him.     That  there  may  be  always  a  perfect 
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Harmony  and  Agreement  betwixt  you  and  Mr,  B.  and  that  all  Happi- 
ness may  attend  you  and  your  Parishioners  are  the  hearty  Wishes  of 
our  Society,  and  particularly  of  &c.  G.  W. 

To  the  Rev.  and  Worthy  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  St.  Peter's 
College  in  Cambridge. 
Numb.TTTE  the  Vicar  and  principal  Inhabitants  of   the  Parish  of 

7.  VV  Bradford  and  Diocese  of  York,  do  hereby  recommend  the 
Rev.  Mr.  B.  Butler,  of  Bradford,  aforesaid,  A.  M.  to  the  Favour  of 
your  College  for  your  Nomination  of  him  to  the  Lectureship  of  this 
Church,  now  vacant  by  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tho.  IllLL,  and  we 
do  likewise  return  our  hearty  Thanks  to  your  worthy  Society  for  your 
good  Wishes  and  kind  Intentions  towards  us.  Given  under  our  Hands 
this  1st  day  of  June.  A.D.  1729.  B.  K.  &c.  &c. 

Rev.  Sir, 
Numb.T  Am  ordered  by  our  Master  and  Fellows  to  return  you  our 

8.  J[  Thanks  for  your  late  Civilities  and  Favours  to  our  Society, 
relating  to  the  Lectureship  of  your  Church ;  we  are  willing  to  hope 
that  this  Affair  is  ended  to  your  own  Satisfaction,  and  (what  will  make 
that  Satisfaction  still  greater)  the  good  of  your  Parish  ;  I  have  in  my 
Hands  Mr.  Butler's  Nomination  under  the  College  Seal,  which  I  shall 
send  by  the  first  Opportunity  ;  our  best  Service  and  Wishes  wait  on 
you,  I  am. 

Rev.  Sir, 
Peter-house^  June  Your  affectionate  Friend  and  Bro* 

11th,  1729.  C.  C. 

Rev.  Sir, 
Numb,  f  N  my  last  I  was  under  a  Necessity  of  informing  you,  that  I 

9.  J,  entered  a  Caveat  at  York  against  Mr.  B.'s  Admission  to  the 
Lectureship  of  this  Church ;  In  this  Letter  I  have  the  Pleasure  to 
acquaint  you  that  I  have  withdrawn  it.  For  indeed  1  had  no  personal 
Exception  against  Mr.  B.  but  rather  on  the  contrary,  out  of  regard  to 
his  good  Character,  an  Inclination  to  have  served  him  ;  if  an  Attempt 
had  not  been  made  by  one  of  the  Trustees  for  the  Lectureship  (an 
Attorney  in  this  Town,  who  influenced  the  others)  to  have  brought  in 
Mr.  B.  after  such  a  manner  as  was  not  consistent  with  my  Right  as 
Vicar  of  this  Church,  which  by  means  of  the  unsuccessful  i^pposition 
it  has  met  with  at  this  time,  will  never  (I  believe)  be  contested  for  the 
Future.  The  Gentleman,  who  had  well  nigh  drawn  us  into  Trouble, 
is  a  Man  of  Enterprize  in  Things  of  this  Nature,  and  the  same  that 
gave  me  formerly  (if  you  remember)  some  Disturbance  about  a 
Nomination  to  the  Curacy  of  Thornton. 

Mr.  B.  now  comes  into  this  Lectureship  with  a  very  general  Satis- 
faction, upon  the  Nomination  of  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  St.  Peter's 
College  in  Cambridge,  who  were  so  kind  as  to  permit  the  principal 
Inhabitants  of  my  Parish  and  my  self  to  recommend  him  to  them, 
after  that  the  Election  was  lapsed  to  their  Society. 

KK 
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The  Person  aboveiueutioned,  who  led  Mr.  B.  and  others  into  the  first 
Error  about  the  Lectureship,  haf^iening*  to  be  a  Govemoiu'  of  tiiis 
School,  had  a  principal  Share  in  leading'  them  into  a  second  about  dat 
Affair  also,  for  the  rectifying  of  which  all  the  Govemours  (except  one 
who  is  now  abroad  upon  a  Journey)  have  applj'd  to  jou  to  recomm^ 
Mr.  B.'s  Case  to  my  Ix>rd  Arch  Bp.  desiring  hia  Grace's  FaTour  in  his 
Behalf,  which  upon  this  occasion  will,  I  believe,  be  esteemed  as  a 
particular  Obligation  laid  upon  theui. 

I  beg  you  to  present  my  humble  Duty  to  his  Grace,  and  am  &c  kc 

B.  K. 


Rev.  Sir, 
Numb.QOON  after  I  was  elected  Master  of  the  Free-School  in  this 

10.  Jj  Place,  I  addressed  my  self  to  you  to  know  my  Ld.  Arch 
Bp's.  Pleasure  whe-[ther]  I  should  immediately  wait  upon  him  for* 
License  upon  that  Occasion.  Whereupon  his  (xrace  was  pleased  to 
dispense  with  uiy  coming  up  to  London  at  that  Time,  and  to  give  me 
(by  your  Hands)  a  Permissiou  to  proceed  in  the  Care  of  this  School 
till  he  himself  came  down  into  the  Country.  Since  that  time  having 
had  Opportunity  of  perusing  the  Patent  whereby  the  Govemoors  of 
this  School  are  incorporated,  1  perceived  to  my  great  Surprize,  that  I 
should  not  only  have  been  elected  by  the  Govemours,  but  also  prea^td 
under  their  common  Seal  to  my  Lord  Arch  Bishop  within  sixty  D»J8 
after  the  School  was  void,  in  order  to  obtain  his  Grace's  Allowance 
and  License  therein. 

I  ingeniously  confess  to  you,  tho'  I  was  elected  regularly  and  indue 
time,  yet  thro'  my  not  being  apprized  of  this  Circumstance  in  the 
Charter,  I  did  not  procure  the  Seal  to  be  affixed  to  the  Presentation 
till  after  the  Time  limited  was  expired  ;  and  therefore  before  I  would 
presume  to  wait  upon  my  Lord  on  this  Occasion,  I  thought  it  my  Dnty 
to  acquaint  you  with  this  Omission,  and  humbly  beg  to  know  his 
Grace's  Pleasure  concerning  it ;  and  in  the  mean  time  shall  only  desire 
leave  to  say,  that  if  my  Lord  Arch  B.  will  be  so  good  as  to  fa-[vourJ 
me  with  his  Nomination,  I  have  good  Reason  to  think,  that  not  only 
five  (as  the  Patent  Directs)  but  all  the  Govemours  of  the  School  will 
be  ready  to  give  their  Consent  thereunto,  &c.  &c.  B-  ^ 


Dear  Sir,  , 

Numb.QOme  Time  ago  Hollands  Wife  came  to  me,  in  Mrs.  B"^^®^ 

11.  J^  Name,  to  desire  that  Mrs.  B.  might  sit  in  the  Pew  behind 
mine,  which  accordingly  I  very  readily  consented  to ;  at  that  Time 
apprehending  it  to  belong  to  the  Vicar's  Family  of  this  Church,  and 
that  partly  because  otherwise  there  would  have  been  no  Occasion  to 
have  apply'd  to  me  upon  that  Account,  and  partly  because  no  Person 
has  yet  insisted  upon  that  Priviledge  as  the  Lecturer's  Wife  since  1 
have  been  Vicar  here.  However,  upon  a  farther  Enquiry  yesterday, 
I  have  been  informed  that  the  Wives  of  some  foruier  Lecturers  have 
sat  in  the  Pew  abovementioned.     And  as  I  am  unwilling  at  all  Times 
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to  abridge  any  Person  of  any  Right  or  Priviledge  whatsoever,  you 
may  assure  your  self  that  I  shall  be  far  from  endeavouring  to  make 
any  Alteration  as  to  that  Particular. 

Mrs.  Butler  has  all  the  Reason  in  the  World  to  believe  me  when  I 
say,  that  the  Message  I  sent  yesterday  went  not  out  of  any  Dis-respect 
to  her,  but  only  out  of  an  Inclination  to  serve  my  self  out  of  what 
I  thought  to  be  my  own,  especially  upon  the  present  Occasion,  And 
this  Message  I  sent  the  sooner  purely  to  prevent  her  being  incommoded, 
by  not  having  a  sufficient  Notice  to  provide  herself  with  another  Seat. 

Thus  much  I  thought  proper  to  write  in  order  to  prevent  any  Mis- 
understanding of  this  Matter,  betwixt  you  and  your  affectionate  Bro' 

Jan.  21,  1737.  B.  K. 

SIR, 
Numb,  f  Must  own  your  Message  yesterday  was  not  a  little  surprizing 

12.  J,  to  my  Wife  and  my  self  not  apprehending  what  Right  of 
Exclusion  from  the  Pew  belonged  to  you,  I  took  the  Opportunity  of 
consulting  some  Persons  about  it,  who  affirmed  to  me,  that  both  the 
Pews  were  erected  at  the  Expense  of  the  Parish  (by  the  express  Con- 
sent of  the  Impropriator)  for  the  joint  Use  of  the  Vicar  and  Lecturer 
and  their  Wives,  &c.  who  have  accordingly  always  sat  there  together. 
I  my  self  remember,  that  Mrs.  Clapham  and  Mrs.  Richardson  always 
sat  there,  and  so  might  Mrs  Hill  sometimes  in  the  beginning,  but 
however  she  chose  her  own  Loft  as  the  more  agreeable  Seat.  I  wish 
you  had  communicated  your  better  Thoughts  a  little  sooner,  that  I 
might  not  have  been  under  the  Necessity  of  laying  open  our  Distress  to 
some  of  my  Friends,  of  whom  I  thought  it  high  Time  to  ask  the 
Favour  of  a  Seat.  However,  though  I  looked  upon  it  as  very 
unhandsome  to  turn  my  Wife  adrift  (who  has  the  next  Right  to  Mrs. 
Kennet)  for  the  Sake  of  any  Stranger,  yet  I  am  willing  to  excuse 
every  Thing  that  is  not  done  out  of  Disrespect,  and  shall  always  be 
desirous  of  continuing, 

your  obliged  Friend  and  humble  Servant, 
Jan,  21,  17S1.  B.  B. 

SIR, 
Numb.  A  S  you  have  been  so  hasty  in  laying  open  your  Distress  to  some 

13.  A  of  your  Friends^  I  may  well  expect,  that  you  will  likewise 
be  equally  Zealous  in  acquainting  them  with  what  Justice  and  Candour 
you  have  been  treated  by  vouv  Bro'  and  Servant 

B.  K. 

SIR, 
Numb.  A  S  you  was  pleased,  by  your  Message  to  allow  my  Wife  to 

14.  ii.  sit  in  the  Pew  but  one  Sunday  more,  neither  she  nor  I  could 
think  it  proper  to  make  use  of  that  slight  Favour,  so  that  I  still  insist 
upon  it  to  have  been  high  Time  to  provide  for  next  Sunday  My  Zeal 
shall  lead  me  to  do  Justice  to  you  and  every  Body  else  as  far  as  I  am 

K  K  2 
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able.  But  I  shall  never  look  upon  such  kind  of  Messages,  either  by 
such  Persons,  or  by  such  Letters,  as  intended  to  oblige  but  to  provoke 
if  possible.  your  humble  Servant, 

B.  B. 

SIR, 
Numb.T  Think  I  cannot  give  a  better  Answer  to  your  last  than  in 

15.  1     your  own  Words  (viz  ) 

I  shall  never  look  upon  such  kind  of  Messages,  either  by  such 
Persons  or  by  such  Letters,  as  intended  to  oblige  but  to  provoke  if 
possible,  your  humble  Servant, 

B.  K. 

SIR, 
Numb.T  AM  credibly  informed,  that  the  Reason  you  have  given  for 

16.  \_  your  not  reading  Prayers  for  me  on  Sunday  Mornings,  since 
I  have  been  without  a  Curate,  is,  because  I  have  not  d4>smd  it  of  you 
lately.  Surely  you  cannot  but  remember,  that  I,  not  long  ago,  apply 'd 
to  you  upon  that  Account,  as  looking  upon  your  Aid,  in  that  Respect, 
to  be  clearly  imply'd  in  the  Promise  (which  I  do  insist  upon)  that  you 
made  me  in  my  Church,  to  assist  me  orrasionally  in  what  did  not  interfere 
teith  the  Business  of  pour  School,  This  Assistance  I  did  not  ask  as 
incumbent  on  you  as  Lecturer,  but  as  the  Consequence  of  tjour  pubtick 
Promise  abovem^ntiofied,  founded  (as  I  suppose)  upon  the  Expectations 
you  were  under  of  my  exerting  my  Interest  (which  I  accordingly  did) 
for  you  in  the  Affair  of  the  Lertunship,  after  that  you  had  been  per- 
swaded  to  put  me  to  a  great  deal  of  Trouble  in  the  Vindication  of  the 
just  Rights  of  my  self  and  of  my  Successors  upon  that  Occasion.  I 
write  this  that  matters  may  be  set  upon  a  true  Foundation  between 
you  and  your  Bro'  and  Servant, 

Sept.  9,  1732.  B.  K. 

Numb.T  Benjamin  Butler,  of  Bradford  in  the  Diocess  of  York^ 

17.  X  Clerk,  do  hereby  acknowledge  and  declare,  that  in  Case  I 
shall  be  chosen  Lecturer,  or  Assistant,  to  the  Vicar  of  the  Parish 
Church  of  BRADFORD  aforesaid,  pursuant  to  the  Deed  of  Settlement 
heretofore  in  that  Behalf  made,  by  Peter  Swid/rland^  late  of  Fair 
weather-green^  in  the  said  Parish,  Esq. ;  deceased,  I  shall  thereby 
(according  to  the  Tenour  and  true  Intent  of  that  Deed)  acquire  a 
Right  to  exercise  the  Ministerial  Function  of  Prayer  and  Preaching 
every  Sunday,  or  Lord*s-day  in  the  Afternoon,  within  the  said  Parish 
Church,  in  my  own  Person  only,  and  not  by  any  other  in  my  Behalf ; 
and  therefore  I  do  promise,  that  I  will  not  at  any  Time  order,  author- 
ize, or  impower,  any  other  Person  whatsoever  to  exercise  such  Minis- 
terial Function  of  Prayer  and  Preaching,  as  aforesaid,  in  my  Behalf, 
without  the  Consent  or  Permission  of  the  Vicar  of  Buadfohd,  for  the 
Time  being.  Witness  my  iiand  this  16th  Day  of  May,  Anno  Doui. 
1729.  B.  BUTLEU. 
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Two  Clauses  taken  out  of  Mr.  Sunderland's  Deed  of  Settlement  of 

the  Lectureship  of  Bradford  Church. 

Numb.  18.     First  Clause, 

THAT  is  to  say  in  the  first  Place,  of  Intent  and  Purpose,  to  permit 
and  suffer  the  said  Peter  Sunderland,  and  his  Assigns,  peaceably 
to  have  and  take  the  said  Annuity,  or  yearly  Rent  Charge  of  40  I.  for 
and  during  the  Term  of  his  nalural  Life,  for  the  Use  and  Maintenance 
of  such  a  Minister  of  God's  holy  Word,  as  he,  the  said  Peter  Sunder- 
land, and  the  Vicar  of  Bradford  aforesaid,  during  that  Time  shall 
nominate,  elect,  and  chuse,  to  preach  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Bradford, 
aforesaid,  in  the  Afternoon  of  every  Sunday,  or  Lord's-Day,  (hiring 
the  natural  Life  of  the  said  Peter  tSund&rland, 

The  Second  Clause. 

And  from,  and  immediately  after  his  Decease,  then  of  Intent  and 
Purp(^se,  to  permit  and  suffer,  from  Time  to  Time  thereafter  for  ever, 
a  pious,  learned  and  able  preaching  Minister  of  God's  holy  Word, 
being  of  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  the  least,  and  conformable 
to  the  Discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  it  is  now  established 
and  of   a  sober  and  Christian  Conversation,  and    lawfully   licensed 

according  to  the  Canons  and  Constitutions  in  that  Case  ordained. 

And   du/i/   exercising   hi^ Mtniatericd  Function   of   Fraye^\  and 

Preaching,  every  Sunday,  or  Lord^s-Day  in  the  Afternoon,  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  Bradford  aforesaid,  as  a  Lecturer,  or  an  Assistant  to  the  Vicar 
there  peaceably  to  have,  &c. 

N.  B.  Permit  me  to  remark  the  different  Condition  and  Dutt/  of  the 
Lecturer  in  the  two  abovementioned  Clauses  of  Mr.  Sunderland's  Deed. 

In  the  Jirst  Clause,  lie  is  during  Mr.  Sunderland's  Life-time,  (if  I 
may  so  speak)  the  Founder's  Lecturer,  or  Friend,  and  is  only  to  p'each 
every  SmuUiy  in  the  Afternoon. 

In  the  second  Clause,  after  Mr.  Sunderland's  Decease,  He  is  manifestly 
the  Vicar'' s  Lecturer,  not  only  the  Vicars  Lecturer  but  his  Assistant  too, 
and  therefore  is  to  exercise  the  ministerial  Function  of  Prayer,  as  well 
as  Preaching ;  to  the  discharge  of  which  latter  Duty,  the  Vicar  not 
deifig  obliged  in  the  Afternoon,  cannot,  one  would  be  apt  to  think,  well 
be  said  to  be  assisted  in  it. 

Whether  a  Bidding  Prayer  before  Sermon,  which  is  not  so  much  the 
Minister's  Prayei\  as  his  Exhortidions  to  the  People  to  pray,  or  his 
Direction  to  them  how  to  pray,  whether  such  a  sort  of  Prayer,  I  say, 
can  be  supposed  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  full  Scope  and  true  Intention 
of  the  Words  Ministerial  Function  of  Prayer,  or  (as  it  is  called  in  other 
Parts  of  the  Deed)  the  Holy  Function,  and  the  Jioly  Duty  of  Prayer,  is 
submitted  to  the  Consideration  of  all  impartial  Judges  by 

B.  Kennet. 

FINIS. 
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^f^URING  the  summer  season  of  1903,  the  members 
jl^  of  the  Bi-adford  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society 
paid  two  visits  to  places  of  interest  in  Upper 
Wharfedale, — in  May  to  Hubberholme,  in  July  to  Kilnsev 
and  Conistone.  The  Rev.  R.  F.  R.  Anderton,  incumbent 
of  Hubberholme  Church,  and  the  Rev.  O.  H.  Lowe,  rector 
of  Rilstone-with-Coniston,  did  everything  in  their  power 
to  render  our  visit  both  pleasant  and  instructive.  The 
following  papers  were  read  by  the  leader  of  the  party  to 
the  members  and  friends  present  on  the  occasion. 

I.     Hubberholme  and  its  Ancient  Church. 

About  midway  between  Starbotton  and  Buckden,  in 
Upper  Wharfedale,  stand  the  remains  of  Buckden  Cross 
which  marks  the  boundary  between  the  parishes  of 
Kettle  well  and  Hubberholme.  The  latter  name  is  not 
the  designation  of  any  particular  village,  but  is  applied 
in  general  to  the  rich  bottom  land  encircled  by  Buckden 
Pike  on  the  east,  Cray  Fell  on  the  north,  and  Birks  Fell 
on  the  west,  and  forming  the  higher  part  of  Kettlewell 
Dale.  Its  name  tells  its  history  :  Hubba's  holme — the 
river  land  of  the  Dane  Hubba.  The  village  of  Buckden, 
standing  on  a  gentle  declivity,  overlooks  the  whole  of 
this  fertile  champaign  ground,  and  is  the  abode  of  quite 
three-fourths  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  which 
includes,  in  addition  to  Hubberholme,  tne  whole  of 
Langstrothdale  Chase — ie,,  the  narrow  bifurcated  valley 
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which  stretches  from  Cam  Fell  and  High  Green  Field 
Knott  down  to  Kirkgill,  a  length  of  ten  miles,  and  is 
probably  the  least  visited  and  least  known  of  our  Yorkshire 
dales.  Raysgill,  Yockenthwaite,  Deepdale,  Beggermonds, 
and  Outershaw  are  the  hamlets  nestling  between  the 
rapid  waters  of  the  infant  Wharfe  and  the  steep  hillsides 
of  Langstroth.  This  Chase  was  in  former  times  so 
densely  wooded  that,  as  we  have  it  on  record,  a  squirrel 
could  leap  from  tree  to  tree  from  one  end  of  the  dale  to 
the  other  without  touching  ground  ;  and  even  at  the 
present  day  the  hillsides  between  Kirkgill  and  Raysgill 
are  well  timbered.  No  farther  back  than  1875  there 
stood  in  the  vicinity  of  the  church  a  huge  sycamore  tree, 
which  measured  19  feet  7  inches  in  circumference  at  the 
height  of  5  feet  from  the  ground.  In  the  parish  of 
Huoberholme  is  also  included  the  former  hamlet  of  Cray, 
some  two  miles  north  of  Buckden,  on  the  road  leading 
over  the  Gavel  into  Bishopdale  ;  but  a  hamlet  it  is  no 
longer,  for  the  houses  are  untenanted,  and  a  lonely  little 
wayside  public-house  shelters  the  only  remaining  inhab- 
itants of  this  **  deserted  village." 

The  church  at  Hubberholme  stands  at  Kirkgill,  where 
a  narrow  gorge  affords  an  outlet  to  the  head-waters  of 
the  Wharfe,  rushing  down  from  Langstroth.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  churches  in  Craven,  the  marks  of  its 
high  antiquity  being  seen  in  the  remaining  Norman 
arches,  though  the  square  piers  have  been  cut  into 
octagons,  probably  during  tne  restoration  which  the 
church  undei'went,  together  with  several  other  Craven 
churches,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  present 
tower  also  appears  to  have  been  erected  at  the  time  of 
that  restoration,  but  the  porch  was  only  added  in  1698, 
as  shown  by  the  date  inscribed  upon  it.  The  level  of 
the  porch  is  higher  than  the  floor  of  the  church  ;  but  the 
explanation  of  this  singularity  is  not  to  be  sought  in  any 
supposed  desire  to  make  the  porch  a  barrier  against  a 
sudden  irruption  of  the  river,  such  as  the  great  flood  of 
1673,  when  fish  are  said  to  have  been  caught  inside  the 
church,  but  in  the  weU-established  fact  that  the  soil 
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behind  rocks,  walls,  buildings,  &c.,  on  sloping  ground, 
slowly  but  surely  rises  through  the  action  of  natui-al 
causes.  Examples  of  the  same  natural  process  are  by  no 
means  uncommon  ;  a  striking  instance  of  it  is  seen  at  the 
western  door  of  Bake  well  Church,  now  permanently 
closed,  where  the  soil  has  risen  nearly  four  feet  above  the 
threshold.  The  roof  of  the  church  is  covered  with  lead, 
obtained  according  to  well  accredited  tradition  from  lead 
mines  formerly  worked  near  Buckden,  and  recast  at  the 
time  of  the  last  restoration  in  1860.  This  restoration 
was  much  needed,  for  we  are  told  that  the  south  wall 
was  fully  18  inches  out  of  plumb.  It  was,  however, 
carried  out  with  care  and  intelligence,  none  of  the  ancient 
features  being  obliterated,  and  the  opportunity  was  taken 
to  remove  the  plaster  from  the  inside  walls,  and  to  restore 
to  the  venerable  fabric  its  original  appearance  of  rustic 
simplicity.  The  tower  has  only  one  bell,  the  date  upon 
it  being  1603  ;  it  bears  in  addition  the  royal  anns  and 
the  letters  E.  R.  (Elizabeth  Regina),  with  the  inscription 
"  Jesu  be  our  speed."  The  registers  of  the  church  com- 
mence with  1663.  There  is  little  of  interest  to  be  found 
amongst  the  gravestones  in  the  God's  acre,  the  earliest 
inscribed  date  oeing  1690  ;  an  ancient  sun-dial,  however, 
which  stands  nearly  in  the  middle,  deserves  notice  from 
the  circumstance  that  its  pedestal  and  shaft  appear  to 
have  been  an  ancient  font.  The  bowl,  into  wnich  the 
two  stone  slabs  forming  the  dial  were  inserted  when  the 
font  was  removed  into  the  graveyard,  is  carefully  tooled 
and  more  elegantly  finished  than  would  have  been  the 
case  had  it  merely  been  intended  for  a  dial  socket.  The 
stone  dial  has  been  cemented  to  the  pedestal,  thus  pre- 
venting further  examination  ;  but  the  writer  repeatedly 
examined  part  of  the  structure  in  the  seventies,  when 
the  dial  stones  were  merely  laid  upon  the  basin  of  the 
font  and  could  readily  be  lifted  off.  The  heptagonal  font 
at  present  within  the  church  possesses  no  characteristics 
to  differentiate  it  in  any  important  point  from  other 
rustic  fonts  ;  it  is  shown  to  be  comparatively  modern  by 
the  fleur  de  lys  tracery  upon  it. 
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But  the  one  feature  which,  in  the  absence  of  every- 
thing else,  must  always  stamp  Hubberholme  as  a  most 
noteworthy  ecclesiastical  edifice,  is  its  unique  roodlofl,  a 
precious  relic  of  pre-Reformation  times  :  pre-Reformation 
not  in  reference  to  the  edicts  of  Henry  Vlll.  and 
Edward  VL,  but  in  reference  to  the  period  when  the 
Reformation  became  fairly  established  in  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Neither  the  King's  writ  nor 
Parliamentary  ordinances  ran  everywhere  in  this  island 
till  well  on  into  the  eighteenth  century  ;  and  when  we 
read  that  owing  to  the  absence  of  vicinal  roads  in  Tudor 
times  it  not  unfrequently  happened  that  some  country 
places  suffered  famine  wnilst  others  not  more  than  ten 
miles  distant  had  a  superabundance  of  food  to  dispose  of, 
we  cannot  but  apprehend  that  the  tide  of  social,  political, 
and  religious  change  in  the  16th  century  pulsated  only 
very  slowly  and  very  feebly  to  the  extremities  of  the 
body  politic.  It  was  ever  so.  When  Christianity  obtained 
the  mastery  in  the  cities  of  the  Empire,  the  country  re- 
mained long  faithful  to  the  old  traditions,  pagan  in  both 
senses  of  the  word.  When  wealthy  Fountams,  Bolton, 
Sallay,  and  Kirkstall,  fell  victims  to  the  cupidity  of  a 
dissolute  king,  poor  little  Hubberholme,  which  had  long 
existed  before  any  of  them  came  into  being,  went  on  in 
its  own  quiet  way,  and  considered  its  own  local  interests 
before  paying  much  attention  to  distant  religious  changes, 
rumours  of  which  came  at  rare  intervals  over  the  track- 
less moors.  The  simple  villagers  of  Langstroth,  having 
adorned  their  sanctuary  with  a  roodloft,  the  pride  of  the 
dale,  were  not  at  all  forward  to  pull  it  down  again  when 
it  was  rumoured  that  a  new  queen  had  ordered  the 
removal  of  such  structures,  and  characteristically  deter- 
mined to  "wait  while  the  clouds  rolled  by."  To  this 
diplomatic  dilatoriness  we  owe  the  preservation  of  this 
precious  relic  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  art.  The  inscription 
upon  the  roodlofl  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  date  of  its 
erection.  The  Rev.  R.  F.  R.  Anderton,  the  present 
incumbent,  has  taken  some  rubbings  of  it,  and  it  distinctly 
reads  : — 
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*'  Anno  do  m.ccccc.lviij.  hoc  opus  erat  Willmi  Jake,  carpet" 
(In  the  year  of  our  Ijord,  1558,  this  was  the  work  of 

William  Jake,  carpenter). 

This  shows  that  the  Rev.  T.  D.  Whitaker  was  per- 
fectly correct  in  his  reading,  and  that  the  criticism  in 
Mr.  Speight  s  Upper  Wharfedale  is  a  misapprehension. 
The  date  1558,  whether  it  refers  to  the  earlier  part  of 
the  year,  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  or  to*  the  period  after  the 
17th  November,  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  must  be  taken  as 
fully  established,  as  well  as  the  inference  drawn  there- 
fi'om,  that  the  Hubberholme  roodloft  was  the  last  one 
erected  in  an  English  parish  church.  The  following  apt 
remarks  are  added  by  the  Rev.  R.  F.  R.  Anderton  : — 
"  The  preciousness  and  interest  of  it  are  enhanced  by  the 
fact  of  its  being  the  only  remaining  ancient  roodloft  in 
the  Northern  province.  There  are  some  half  dozen  re- 
maining in  other  parts  of  England,  but  ours  is  the  only 
one  to  be  found  in  the  North,  and  it  may  be  added  that 
of  all  the  existing  specimens  the  Hubberholme  roodloft 
is  the  most  perfect.  The  size  of  the  loft  is  18  feet  by 
6  feet.  The  entrance  to  it  is  at  the  north-east  end,  and 
a  step-ladder  would  probably  be  used.  The  colouring  on 
the  loft  is  ancient,  but  was  touched  and  renewed  very 
carefully,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Christian,  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners'  architect  in  1860.  The 
present  cross  on  the  Hubberholme  loft  was  set  up  in  the 
old  moi-tice  hole  by  the  writer  of  this  note,  at  Christmas, 
1890,  till  a  better  one,  bearing  the  image  of  Him  *that 
for  us  dyede  on  the  roode-tree '  should  come  to  take  its 
place,  and  show  (which  was  the  chief  use  of  rood-lofts) 
how  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only 
begotten  Son,  to  the  end  that  all  that  believe  in  Him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 


II.       CONISTON-WlTH-KlLNSEY  :      ItS    HiSTORY 

AND  Antiquities. 

The    history  of   Coniston-with-Kilnsey  is  practically 
concurrent   with  the  history  of  Fountains  Abbey,  the 
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earlier  names  of  residents  in  the  neighbourhood  being 
those  of  donors  to  that  monastery,  the  later  ones  those 
of  tenants  and  sei'vants.  The  only  notice  of  this  locality, 
previous  to  its  connection  with  Fountains,  is  that  recorded 
in  Domesday  Book  where,  under  the  heading  of  Lands  of 
the  King's  Thanes  in  Craven,  we  read  that  the  manor  of 
Chileseia,  consisting  of  six  carucates  of  taxable  land,  had 
been  previously  held  by  Gamel,  but  that  the  then  owner 
was  Ulf ;  and  the  Manor  of  Cunistune,  previously  held 
by  Archil,  and  consisting  of  three  carucates  of  taxable 
land,  had  Chetel  for  its  owner.  It  may  be  useful  to 
remember  that  a  carucate,  taking  the  average  of  a  large 
district,  was  equivalent  to  about  120  acres  ;  this  number, 
however,  varied  according  to  the  fertility  of  the  land. 
The  less  cultivated  a  district  was,  the  greater  was  the 
number  of  acres  required  to  make  up  a  carucate.  In  the 
barony  of  Skipton  Castle,  to  which  Kilnsey  belonged, 
fourteen  carucates  went  to  make  up  a  knight's  fee. 

The  names  of  the  thanes  of  Kilnsey  and  Coniston,  as 
recorded  in  Domesday  Book,  deserve  more  than  merely  a 
passing  glance.  The  memory  of  Ulf,  owner  of  the  Manor 
of  Kilnsey,  is  enshrined  in  the  name  Ulfcote,  in  later 
times  called  Olcote,  now  a  solitary  farmhouse  overlooking 
Arncliffe  from  the  north,  but  formerly  a  vill  or  hamlet 
where  Ulf  had  his  residence.  The  name  of  Chetel,  thane 
of  Coniston,  survives  in  the  name  of  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Kettlewell.  Both  the  names  are  Scandinavian, 
and  they  serve  to  remind  us  that  the  Norman  conquerors 
found  in  these  dales,  not  a  Saxon,  but  a  predominantly 
Danish  population. 

After  the  Conquest,  the  Honour  of  Skipton,  of  which 
Kilnsey  formed  a  part,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Norman 
family  of  de  Romille,  the  original  owners  of  the  land 
having  to  hold  their  estates  in  fee  instead  of  as  freeholds, 
and  to  acknowledge  a  feudal  superior  between  themselves 
and  the  King.  The  Chartulary  of  Fountains  Abbey 
furnishes  us  with  the  names  of  the  successive  feudal 
tenants  as  they  became  donors  of  land  to  the  monastery, 
for   the    Norman   gentry  who   gradually  displaced   the 
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Danish  tenants  were  very  generous  with  the  land 
which  had  cost  them  nothing  Thus  in  the  year  1156 
(2  Henry  II.),  about  twenty  years  after  the  foundatiou 
of  Fountains  Abbey,  under  purely  Norman  auspices, 
William,  son  of  Duncan  and  nephew  of  the  King  of 
Scotland,  conjointly  with  his  wife  Adeliza  de  Romillie, 
the  foundress  of  Bolton  Priory,  gave  to  the  monks  two- 
and-a-half  carucates  of  land  in  Kilnsey,  and  Thurstin  de 
Arches  gave  to  them  all  his  land  lying  between  Kilnsey 
and  Arnclifte  (Cote),  Copside,  and  Redmere,  and  Osbert, 
his  son,  also  gave  a  carucate  which  he  held  in  Kilnsey. 
In  1162,  Henry,  son  of  Uctred  de  Conistone,  demises  to 
the  monks  two  oxgangs  here ;  as  eight  bovates  or  oxgangs 
go  to  a  carucate,  this  would  be  between  15  and  20  acres; 
these  same  two  bovates  had  formerly  belonged  to  William, 
son  of  Fulco  of  Threshfield,  arid  Adam,  son  of  this 
William,  confirms  the  gifts  to  the  monks.  The  same 
William  de  Threshfield  also  grants  to  the  Monks  of 
Fountains  all  his  remaining  lands  here,  starting  from  the 
head  of  a  culture  called  Carlecroft,  a  name  which  it  bears 
to  the  present  day. 

On  the  Coniston  side  of  the  valley,  where  the  land 
was  chiefly  owned  by  the  family  of  De  Arches,  we  find 
the  folio wmg  alienations  : — "  Herbert  de  Arches  gave  to 
the  Monks  his  culture  called  Landsmere  and  Godsibacre, 
now  called  Myers  Gill  and  Monks  Lees,  near  Mile  House, 
lying  nearest  to  the  boundary  of  Kettlewell,  with  com- 
mon pasture  for  500  sheep  and  free  passage  over  all  his 
lands  for  men,  cattle,  and  carts.  His  nephew  Simon, 
son  of  Uctred  and  brother  of  Henry  of  Coniston,  gave 
them  the  land  called  Elfledkell  ;  Richard,  son  of  Siward 
de  Coniston,  gave  them  three  oxgangs  of  land  in  Coniston, 
which  they  subsequently  transferred  to  Simon,  son  of 
Uctred  de  Hebden,  in  exchange  for  other  lands.  The 
before-named  Herbert  de  Arches  granted  to  the  monks  a 
way  of  20  feet  in  breadth  through  the  middle  of  his 
lands,  viz.,  from  the  wath  or  ford  as  far  as  the  highway, 
and  thence  passage  over  his  land  with  cattle  and  carte, 
provided  they  neither  fed  nor  lay  there,  except  by  chance 
in  the  night." 
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The  family  of  De  Arches  was,  during  the  half -century 
which  followed  the  Conquest,  the  most  powerful  in 
Yorkshire.  William  and  Osbern,  elder  and  younger  son 
of  Godfrey,  Viscount  of  Arques  in  Normandy,  landed 
with  the  Conqueror,  William,  the  elder,  receiving  the 
lordship  of  Folkestone  with  other  manors  in  Kent,  and 
Osbern,  the  younger,  being  sent  to  carve  out  a  portion 
for  himself  in  the  North  of  England.  In  this  task  he 
was  tolerably  successful,  for  the  Domesday  Survey,  in 
1085,  reports  him  as  possessed  of  66  manors  in  Yorkshire, 
several  m  the  neighbourhood  of  York,  others  in  Craven, 
mostly  of  little  value  ;  the  chief  were  at  Thorp  Arch, 
Walton,  Nun  Appleton,  Nun  Monkton,  Poppleton,  Ogle- 
thorpe, and  Newton  Kyme,  besides  numerous  messuages 
in  the  city  of  York.  He  was  invested  by  the  King  with 
the  dignity  of  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire.  Herbert  de  Arches, 
whom  we  have  mentioned  as  donor  of  lands  at  Coniston 
to  the  monks  of  Fountains,  was  the  son  of  Osbern's 
younger  son  Gilbert. 

It  may  be  asked  at  which  of  his  many  manors  the 
lord's  family  resided  :  the  answer  is,  at  all  of  them  in 
succession.  As  monetary  transactions  were  in  those  early 
times  confined  to  the  few  centres  of  population,  owing  to 
the  almost  total  absence  of  the  circulating  medium  among 
the  commonalty,  the  revenues  of  manors  and  estates  were 
paid  in  kind,  and  as  far  as  produce  in  the  shape  of  articles 
of  food  was  concerned,  it  had  mainly  to  be  consumed  on 
the  spot,  transport  to  a  distance  being  out  of  the  question. 
This  necessitated  the  holding  of  the  lord's  court  at  various 
places  so  long  only  as  the  store  of  supplies  held  out,  and 
this  goes  far  to  account  for  the  curious  circumstance  that 
our  most  ancient  deeds  of  gift,  lease,  sale,  grant,  &c., 
even  when  issued  by  the  same  lord  and  attested  by  the 
same  witnesses,  are  seldom  dated  from  the  same  place. 

The  gifts  of  the  feudal  tenants  to  monastic  institutions 
were  fully  approved  and  encouraged  by  the  superior  lord, 
whose  policy  it  was  to  bring  all  the  land  gradually  under 
direct  Norman  control  and  to  extinguish  the  influence  of 
the  English  franklin  or  petty  freeholder.     Thus  we  find 
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that  William  de  Fortibus  or  Force,  Earl  of  Albemarle, 
lord  of  the  barony  of  Skipton,  confirmed  all  the  grants 
recited  above,  comprising  practically  the  whole  of  Kunsey, 
granted  to  the  monks  free  passage  over  his  own  lands, 
and  made  a  special  grant  of  forty  cart-loads  of  dead  wood 
every  year  for  the  use  of  their  grange  at  Kilnsey.  What 
little  land  was  still  in  private  hands  m  this  neighbourhood 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  monks  in  1172,  when 
Edolphus  de  Kilnsey  (or  de  Arncliffe)  demised  to  them 
half  a  carucate  here,  which  grant  was  confirmed  by  his 
sons  John  and  Simon,  and  witnessed  by  a  large  number 
of  the  Craven  gentry.  The  only  thing  not  yet  possessed 
by  the  monks  was  the  right  of  free  warren,  and  this  was 
granted  to  them  by  King  Edward  I.  in  1292.  This 
must  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  common  people 
in  these  parts  were  reduced  to  a  state  ot  serfdom,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  South  where  the  Norman  power  was 
more  firmly  established  and  more  fully  organised.  All 
the  villages  had  their  common  lands  with  which  the  lord 
could  not  interfere,  and  the  villagers  were  jealously 
watchful  over  their  communal  rights.  The  following 
instance  will  illustrate  this  point  : 

"  King's  Bench,  Hilary  and  Easter  Terms,  I  Richard  II.  (1378). 
Plaint  of  the  Abbat  of  Fountains  v.  John  Troop  of  Conyngeston, 
and  Adam,  son  of  Fauvell,  of  Nidderdale,  for  seizing  the  Abbat*s 
cattle  at  Kilnesay  and  impounding  them  and  keeping  them  until 
the  Abbat  paid  a  6ne  of  100s.' 


}) 


The  extent  of  the  territorial  possessions  of  Fountains 
Abbey  in  the  Craven  dales  and  the  difficulty  of  their 
efficient  administration  from  the  distant  mother  establish- 
ment, necessitated  the  organisation  of  a  local  centre  of 
management,  and  the  situation  of  Kilnsey  was  found 
most  favourable  to  the  establishment  of  a  grange  or  farm. 
This  grange,  where  two  or  three  fratres  conversi,  or  lay 
brethren,  were  always  in  residence,  was  the  centre 
whither  the  rentals  in  the  nature  of  sheep,  wool,  produce, 
and  corn,  were  brought  by  the  tenants  and  servants  of 
the  Abbey  from  its  widely  dispersed  estates  in  Craven, 
to  be  transmitted  as  opportunity  served  to  the  mother 
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house  at  Fountains.  How  things  were  managed  at 
Kilnsey  Grange  receives  a  striking  illustration  from  the 
depositions  of  certain  witnesses,  made  in  1579,  when 
Richard  Tempest,  Esq.,  of  Kirkby  Malhamdale,  sued  for 
the  tithes  of  wool  on  Fountains  Fell. — "  Richard  Kyd,  of 
Cowgill,  husbandman,  aet.  72  years,  deposed  that  this 
jurate's  father  who  died  about  24  years'  since,  was  tenant 
under  the  Abbat  of  Fountains  ;  and  this  jurate's  father 
did  yearly,  in  summer  time,  keep  about  200  sheep  of  one 
Lord  Marmaduke  Huby,  then  Abbat  of  Fountains,  and 
yearly,  when  the  same  sheep  were  clipped,  the  wool  of 
them  was  delivered  to  certain  deputies  of  the  Abbat  and 
Convent,  who  came  to  fetch  it  at  a  town  called  Kilnesey, 
and  no  tythe  either  paid  or  demanded."  **  John  Lawson, 
born  at  Kilnsey,  was  brought  up  there  until  he  was 
about  a  dozen  years  of  age,  and  then  went  to  a  lodge 
situate  on  Fountains  Fell,  and  there  dwelt  with  four 
herdsmen  or  shepherds,  and  helped  to  keep  their  sheep 
and  cattle  until  the  very  time  the  Abbey  was  suppressed. 
And  from  that  time  that  he  had  been  there,  two  or  three 
of  the  first  ye^rs  he  had  sheep  of  his  own  which  fed  and 
lay  on  the  same  grounds,  and  no  tythe  paid  or  demanded, 
&c"  "  Edward  Hodgson,  of  Kilnsey,  husbandman,  aet. 
84  years.  This  jurate  saith  that  he  knew  the  Abbey  of 
Fountains  and  the  abbats  thereof  for  thirty  years'  space 
next  before  it  was  suppressed,  who  occupied  the  giounds 
called  Fountains  Fells  ;  and  further  saith  that  every 
year,  for  30  years  next  before  the  said  Abbey  was  sup- 
pressed, the  flocks  of  sheep  which  depastured  upon 
Fountains  Fells  were  brought  from  thence  to  Kilnsey, 
where  they  were  yearly  cupped,  and  the  wool  carried 
away  from  thence  in  wains  to  Fountains  Abbey  to  the  use 
of  the  Abbat  and  Convent,  and  no  tythe  ever  paid,"  &c. 

The  names  of  some  of  the  Abbat's  tenants  in  this 
locality  in  1456  have  been  preserved,  viz.  :  Thomas  and 
Richard  Lambert  at  Kilnsey,  and  John  Lambert  at  Scar 
Cote.  At  Kilnsey,  too,  courts  were  kept  for  all  the 
Craven  Manors  held  by  the  Abbat  of  Fountains,  except 
Littondale  and  Langstrothdale,  which  did  not  belong  to 
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the  honor  of  Skipton,  but  to  the  Percy  fee.  The  Court 
House  was  identical  with  the  Grange  Cote  or  Hall  which 
stood  on  the  site  subsequently  occupied  by  Kilnsey  Hall, 
at  the  back  of  the  modern  village. 

But  honour  and  power  have  their  burdens  as  well  as 
their  attractions,  and  the  monks  at  Fountains  had  to 
learn,  from  dear-bought  experience,  that  the  advantages 
and  profits  of  a  monastic  grange  were  not  necessarily, 
nor  even  generally,  commensurate  with  the  expense  con- 
nected with  such  an  establishment. 

At  a  period  when,  as  yet,  there  existed  no  country 
hostelries  able  and  willing  to  entertain  the  many  or  lew 
wayfarers,  both  rich  and  poor  travellers  were  dependent 
upon  the  hospitality  of  monastic  establishments,  and 
Kilnsey  Grange  was,  from  its  position,  constantly  called 
upon  to  entertain  strangers  unawares — sometimes  lords 
with  large  retinues,  who  could  not  be  put  ofi*  with  a 
simple  repast  of  oatmeal  porridge,  seeing  that  their 
families  had  been  benefactors  to  Fountains  ;  sometimes 
troopers  on  the  march  to  northern  parts,  who  were  only 
too  ready  to  explore  the  larder  for  themselves  ;  some- 
times, worst  of  all,  marauding  Scotch  borderers,  whose 
unwelcome  visits  were  frequent  enough  in  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  compotus  or 
yearly  balance  sheet  of  the  brethren  stationed  at  Kilnsey 
Grange  frequently  showed  a  balance  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  account  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
monks  of  Fountains  petitioned  the  head  of  the  order  at 
Clairvaux  for  leave  to  let  their  different  granges  to 
tenants.  The  petition  was  granted,  and  a  charter,  bear- 
ing date  10  November  1363,  authorised  them  to  convert 
.  Kilnsey  and  eight  other  granges  into  vills  or  lay  depen- 
dencies. As  such  Kilnsey  and  Uoniston  continued  to  exist 
until  the  catastrophe  of  the  suppression  of  monasteries 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL  This  momentous  event, 
however,  onlv  affected  the  Craven  tenants  of  Fountains 
in  so  far  as  all  the  accustomed  dues  and  demands  had  to 
be  paid  to  the  King's  grantee,  instead  of  to  the  Abbat's 
delegates. 
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An  exact  valuation  of  the  income  of  Fountains  was 
made  in  May,  1535,  by  the  King's  Commissioners,  from 
which  we  take  the  following  items  referring  to  the 
neighbourhood,  viz.  : — Over  Bordley  £6  6s.,  Tnreshfield 
58s.  lOd.,  Linton  9s.,  Burnsall  2s.  4d.,  Coniston  14s., 
Hebden  8s.,  Cogill  House  26s.  8d.,  Kilnsey  £14  l7s.  Id., 
Scar  Cote  42s.,  Chapel  House  .£4  3s.  4d.,  North  Cote- 
with-Windbank  £i  13s.  4d.,  Arncliffe  £5  3s.  4d.,  Kettle- 
well  21s. 

In  1539,  an  exact  survey  of  all  the  lands  belonging  to 
the  Abbey  was  made  by  Leonard  Beckwith  and  Hugh 
Fuller,  on  behalt  of  the  King's  chancellor  (Sir  Thomas 
Cromwell).  The  particulars  of  the  survey  referring  to 
this  locality  are  as  follows  : — 

North  C^ote. — Parcel  of  the  manor  of  Kilnsey,  is  of 
the  parish  of  Burnsall,  and  has  common  of  pasture  on 
Malhani  Moors  ;  the  whole  of  the  land  belongs  to  the 
late  monastery.  Richard  Settle  is  the  occupier  of  the 
tenement  called  North  Cote,  with  lands,  &c.,  yearly  rent 
€4  13s.  4d.  ;  also  one  sheep  gate  on  the  close  called 
Windbank,  for  a  ewe  flock  in  summer,  value  6s.   8d. 

Kilnsey. — A  manor,  belonging  to  parish  of  Burnsall, 
comprising  also  the  moors  called  Kilnsey  Moors.  There 
be  eight  tenements  in  Kilnsey,  in  the  tenure  of  Henry 
Constantine  35s.  4d.,  Richard  Lambert  53s.  4d.,  Henry 
Hodgson  35s.  4d.,  John  Hodgson  17s.  lOd.,  Henry 
Garforth  53s.  4d.,  John  Kidd  53s.  4d.,  and  Richard 
Settle  17s.  8d.  There  are  also  two  water  mills,*  one  a 
corn  mill,  30s.  ;  the  other  a  fulling  mill,  208.,  over  and 
above  all  repairs.  The  present  tenants  are  Robert 
Constantine,  Robert  Lamb,  John  Batty,  John  Procter, 
Edward  Hodgson,  Anthony  Garforth,  Thomas  Kidd, 
William  Settle,  and  Henry  Settle. 

Scar  Cote. — There  are  two  tenements,  late  in  the 
holding  of  William  Lambert  and  Thomas  Hodgson,  with 
lands,  &c.,  yearly  value,  42s. 

*  These  mills  were  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  Wharfe,  immediately  above  the 
romantic  Millscar  Lush,  where  a  series  of  ledges  of  rock  cross  the  river  bed  and 
form  a  natural  weir.  Numerous  inequalities  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  indicate 
the  former  buildings. 
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Chapel  House. — One  tenement,  late  in  the  holding 
of  Cecil  Leyland,  with  lands,  Ac.,  yearly  rent  £i  38.  4a. 

CoNlSTON. — One  tenement,  late  in  the  holding  of  John 
Leyland,  with  lands,  &c.,  rental  14b.  ;  also  a  sheep  pasture 
upon  the  moors,  5s. 

KiLNSEY  (additional). — There  are  two  tenements  in 
the  holding  of  John  Pearson,  128.,  and  William  Lawson, 
6s.  8d.  per  annum. 


All  these  possessions  were  granted  by  the  King  to 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  and  it  is  interesting  to  team  that 
the  purchaser  did  not  make  as  good  a  bargain  as  he 
expected,  the  rentals  having  been  so  exactly  calculated 
that  no  plus  value  could  be  got  out  of  them.  On  the 
contrary,  many  deductions  had  to  be  made,  viz.  : — Decay 
of  sheep  pastures  at  Coniston,  208.  per  annum  ;  decay  of 
sheep  pastures  at  Chapelhouse,  lOs.  per  ammm  ;  com- 
muted tithes  for  Kilnsey,  payable  to  Bumsall,  13s.  4d.  ; 
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commuted  tithes  for  Arncliffe  Cote,  payable  to  Arncliffe 
Church,  20s. 

In  the  fourteenth  year  of  Elizabeth  (1571-2),  the  farm 
of  Chapelhouse  was  sold  by  the  Gresham  family  to 
Geoflfrey  Tennant,  of  Bordley,  and  the  estate  has  remained 
in  the  possession  of  his  descendants  up  to  the  present 
time.  The  present  dwelling  house  was  erected  by  John 
Tennant,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1790. 

Kilnsey  Grange  passed,  early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, into  the  possession  of  Cuthbert  Wade,  whose  son 
Christopher,  retiring  from  service  in  the  armies  of 
Charles  I.,  pulled  down  the  dilapidated  buildings  of  the 
Grange  and  erected  on  their  site,  in  1648,  a  residence 
called  Kilnsey  Hall.  The  subjoined  illustration  shows  the 
initials  of  the  builder,  with  a  sword  indicative  of  his 
military  profession,  and  the  date  of  erection,  as  they 
appear  on  the  lintel  of  a  side  door,  almost  hidden  by 
some  modern  steps. 

In  1663,  Kilnsey  Hall  was  honoured  by  a  visit  from  the 
Lady  Anne  Clifford,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  who  stopped 
here  when  journeying  at  the  age  of  74  to  her  seat  at 
Appleby,  in  Cumoerland.  For  more  than  sixty  years 
past,  Kilnsey  Hall  has  ceased  to  be  used  as  a  residence, 
and  now  serves  the  menial  purposes  of  a  "lathe." 
Standing  isolated  in  front  of  the  Hall  are  some  remains 
of  an  old  chapel  (see  illustration),  which  serve  to  remind 
us  of  the  former  monastic  owners  and  rulers  of  Kilnsey. 

Passing  the  transparently  clear  streamlet  which  gushes 
forth  from  underneath  the  towering  Kilnsey  Crag,  and 
crossing  the  massive  stone  bridge  under  which  the 
occasionally  placid  waters  of  Wharfe,  glide  towards  Grass 
Wood,  we  see  to  our  left  another  ancient  sanctuary, 
Coniston  Church,  probably  the  oldest  ecclesiastical  edifice 
in  Craven.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  interesting 
structure  is  its  anomalous  orientation  :  instead  of  east 
and  west,  the  church  runs  as  nearly  as  possible  north- 
east and  south-west.  This  circumstance  is  evidently 
attributable  to  the  exigencies  of  the  site  which  slopes 
towards   the   river ;    and   the   same   causes   must    have 
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indicated  the  direction  in  which  successive  enlargemeDts 
have  been  made.  Commencing  at  the  south-west  the 
original  structure,  of  very  small  proportions,  must  have 
been  nearly  square,  coextensive  witn  the  still  existing 
original  arcade  in  the  north  wall  and  the  square  pier  with 
circular  arch,  this  being  all  that  is  left  and  possibly  the 
whole  that  ever  existed  of  the  original  Saxon  structure. 
The  next  addition  was  at  the  north-east  end,  in  the  shape 
of  an  octagonal  pier  with  pointed  arches,  a  contributiou 
of  the  Norman  period  ;  and  finally,  as  late  as  1846,  a 
tasteful  and  loving  restoration  brought  the  addition, 
again  at  the  north-east  end,  of  a  small  chancel  and 
vestry,  into  which  latter  the  double  triangular  "  east " 
window  was  relegated.  The  porch,  a  chaste  imitation  of 
Norman  architecture,  is  a  modern  addition.  The  slabs 
of  the  aisle  mark  the  burials  of  some  notabilities  of  the 
dale  ;  '\^  f^-  "7^'  point  out  in  all  probability  the  rest- 
ing places  of  some  members  of  the  Wade  family  of  Kilnsey 
Hall.  An  old  bell,  lying  near  the  font,  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion "  Campana  Beatte  Mariee  "  ;  another,  in  the  vestry, 
is  inscribed  "  Anno  Regni  Regis  Caroli  Secdi  16,  Anno 
Domini  1664,  Thomas  Warde,  Will.  Tennant,  Church- 
wardens."   The  registers  of  the  church  commence  in  1571. 
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III.     Stainborough  and  Wentworth  Park. 

The  members  of  the  Bradford  Historical  and  Antiqua- 
rian Society  wound  up  the  sessional  programme  of  1904 
with  an  excursion  to  Stainborough  and  Wentworth  Castle, 
which  are  situated  in  a  district  that,  notwithstanding  its 
numerous  attractions,  had  never  before  been  visited  by 
the  society.  The  route  chosen  was  by  rail  to  Penistone, 
and  thence  by  waggonettes  through  beautiful  scenery  to 
Thurgoland  and  Stainborough.  Entering  Wentworth 
Park  (not  to  be  confounded  with  Wentworth  Woodhouse, 
the  seat  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  which  lies  about  five  miles 
further  east)  by  its  western  entrance,  at  Hood  Green,  the 
party  proceeded  to  Stainborough  Castle,  which  stands 
upon  the  highest  elevation  of  tne  park  and  consists  of 
two  lofty  towers  connected  by  two  battlemented  curtain 
walls  enclosing  a  handsome  apartment.  The  structure, 
though  strikingly  picturesque,  possesses  no  antiquarian 
interest  in  itself,  having  been  erected  as  late  as  1730  by 
Thomas,  first  Earl  of  Strafford  of  the  junior  line,  with 
the  sole  view  of  enhancing  the  scenic  beauty  of  his 
recently  acquired  Stainborough  estate.  It  stands,  how- 
ever, upon  the  site  of  an  ancient  fortress,  probably 
pre- Norman,  of  which  some  considerable  earthworks, 
similar  to  those  at  Mexborough  and  Conisborough,  still 
existed  in  Dodsworth's  time  (1628),  and  the  historian's 
statement  is  borne  out  by  the  name  Stainborough  Low, 
by  which  the  site  of  the  castle  has  been  designated  since 
time  immemorial  (/ot(;6=artificial  mound).  From  the  sum- 
mit of  the  towers  a  most  extensive  view  is  obtained  over 
the  surrounding  country,  the  sylvan  beauties  of  which  are 
unsurpassed  in  our  county.  The  courtyard  of  the  castle 
is  surrounded  by  a  crenelated  wall  with  raised  platform, 
and  in  the  centre  of  its  area,  on  a  handsome  pedestal, 
stands  a  marble  statue  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Strafford,  by 
Ruysbroek.  During  the  halt  made  by  the  party  at  this 
convenient  spot,  a  short  paper  on  the  history  of  Stain- 
borough and  its  owners  was  read,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  brief  outline  : — 
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The  first  documentary  mention  of  Stainborough  occurs 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  (1042-1066), 
when  it  formed  part  of  the  soke  of  Tatshall  (rontefract), 
belonging  to  the  Crown,  and  comprised  two  carucates,  i.e., 
about  200  acres  of  land.  Some  bare  names  of  early 
owners  of  this  viU  or  manor  are  recorded  in  charters 
referring  to  gifts  of  land  to  religious  houses.  Thus  one 
Adam  gave  to  the  monks  of  the  Priory  of  St.  John  at 
Pontefract  half  his  mill  at  Stainborough  and  a  bovate  of 
land  (about  seven  acres)  at  Fairbiu-n,  the  gift  being 
confirmed  by  his  son,  John.  John  Malherbe  and  Joan, 
his  wife,  granted  to  the  monks  of  Rievaux  two  acres  of 
land  lying  upon  the  banks  of  the  Dove,  opposite  their 
house  at  Stainborough.  These  Malherbes  belonged  to  the 
powerful  family  of  Sweyn,  founders  of  Monk  Bretton 
Priory  ;  their  last  male  descendant,  Thomas,  dying 
without  issue,  his  sister,  Isabel,  by  marrying  Robert  de 
Everingham,  temp.  Henry  III.  (1216-1272),  brought  the 
estate  to  the  well-known  Yorkshire  family  of  that  name, 
who  also  held  the  manor  of  Beamsley  in  Wharfedale. 
The  manor  of  Stainborough,  however,  as  distinct  from 
the  possession  of  the  estate,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
monks  of  St.  John's  at  Pontefract,  who  were  also  lords  of 
the  adjoining  manors,  including  Barnsley.  At  the 
dissolution  of  monasteries,    the   manor  of  Stainborough 

Eassed  to  the  Crown.  The  Everinghams  owned  Stam- 
orough  for  upwards  of  three  centiu-ies,  and  they  added 
to  it  the  neighbouring  vill  of  Rockley  by  the  marriage  of 
Adam  de  Everingham  to  Margaret  Duckett,  last  direct 
descendant  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Rockleys  who 
were  seated  here  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  A  junior 
branch  of  Rockleys  continued  to  reside  at  a  house  named 
Rockley  Abbey,  situated  near  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Wentworth  Park,  and  refused  to  recognise  the  proprietary 
rights  of  the  Everinghams,  keeping  up  a  state  of 
intermittent  feud  with  them.  The  end  of  the  sixteenth 
centurv   marked   the   decline   of  the  once  wealthy  and 

E>werful  family  of  Everingham.     In   1592,   Francis  de 
veringham  sold  Stainborough  Old  Hall,  which  had  been 
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built    only  thirty  years  before  with  stone  taken  from 

Monk  Bretton  Priory,  to  a  William  Walker.     Foiu-  years 

after^vards,  being  again  involved  in  financial  difiiculties, 

he  obtained  a  series  of  advances  from  a  well-to-do  yeoman 

of     Stainl)orough,    of    the   name   of    Cutler  ;    and    the 

repetition  of  similar  monetary  transactions   during  the 

following  years  eventuated  in  the  sale,  in  1602,  of  the 

Stainborough  estate  to  Thomas  Cutler  for  the  paltry  sum 

of  £2800,  the  surplus  remaining  after  the  discharge  of 

the  mortgage  upon  the  estate.     Some  trifling  inalienable 

property   in   the    village    of    Stainborough    may    have 

remained  in  the  hands  of  this  last  descendant  of  a  noble 

stock,   for  his  name  still  occurs  in  the  Subsidy  Roll  of 

1608  ;  but  subsequent  to  that  date  the  name  of  Evering- 

ham  completely  vanishes  out  of  South  Yorkshire. 

The  Cutler  family,  of  good  yeoman  standing,  had  not 
been   without  men  of  mark  among  its  members  :   John 
Cutler,    father   of    the   above   named    Thomas,    was   an 
eminent    serjeant-at-law    in    London,    and   amassed    the 
ample  fortune  which  enabled  his  son  to  purchase  Stain- 
borough.    Thomas  Cutler's  son,  Gervase,  increased  the 
patrimonial  estate  and  greatly  raised  his  social  standing 
by  two  fortunate  marriages,  the  second  one  being  with 
litdY    Magdalen    Egerton,    daughter    of    the    Earl    of 
Bridge  water,  who  could  boast  that  her  mother  was   a 
Stanley,  daughter  of  a  Clifford,  daughter  of  a  Brandon, 
daughter  of  a  Tudor,  daughter  of  a  Plantagenet,  who 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  King  Edward  IV.     The  great 
wealth  of  Sir  Gervase  Cutler,   who   was   knighted   bv 
Charles  I.  upon  his  accession,  could  not  save  him  or  his 
family  during  the  troublesome  times  of  the  Civil  War. 
Taking  the  side  of  the  King,  he  raised  and  equipped  at 
his  own  cost  a  considerable  number  of  men  for  the  King*s 
service,  sent  the  family  plate  to  Pontefract  Castle  to  be 
coined  into  money,  and  was  one  of  the  brave  defenders 
of    that   castle   during   its   memorable   siege.     He   didd 
during  the  siege,  and  was  interred  in  Pontefract  Castle 
yard,  the  besiegers  refusing  permission  for  the  body  to  be 
removed.     The   consequences   of  the   war   entailed  ruin 
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upon  the  Cutler  family  ;  Dame  Magdalen,  widow  of  Sir 
Gervase,  was  left  practically  destitute,  and  nothing  was 
done  by  the  Court  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration  to  repay 
in  any  measure  the  sacrifices  made  by  Sir  Gervase  for  the 
royal  cause.  Upon  the  death  of  Sir  Gervase  Cutler, 
grandson  of  the  Koyalist  knight,  in  1704,  the  estate  of 
Stainborough  was  purchased  by  Thomas,  Earl  of  Stiufford. 
This  first  earl  of  the  junior  Strafford  line  was  the  grand- 
son of  Sir  William  Wentworth,  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Strafford  who  was  beheaded  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1. 
He  was  born  at  Wakefield  in  1672,  inherited  the  Savile 
estates  in  that  part  of  Yorkshire,  and  in  1692  succeeded 
to  the  Barony  of  Raby.  The  pm'chase  of  the  Wore- 
borough  and  Hockley  estates  in  1726  nearly  doubled  the 
extent  of  the  domain,  and  in  1730  Lord  Sti'attbrd  entered 
upon  a  course  of  building  and  improvements  which  made 
Wentworth  Park  as  we  now  see  it.  The  name  Stain- 
borough  Park  had  to  give  way  to  its  present  appellation  ; 
the  mansion  was  partially  rebuilt,  and  assumed  the  name 
Wentworth  Castle,  whilst  Stainborough  Castle  was  the 
name  bestowed  upon  the  structure  described  in  the  early 
part  of  this  paper.  Earl  Thomas  died  in  1739,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  William,  who  erected  the  present 
south  front  of  the  mansion  at  an  enormous  expense,  and 
filled  the  park  with  a  profusion  of  statuary,  monuments, 
temples,  &c.  trying  without  issue  in  1771,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  cousm,  Frederick  Thomas,  last  Earl  of 
Strafford,  upon  whose  death,  in  1799,  the  title  became 
extinct.  The  whole  of  the  estates  then  passed  to 
Frederick  William  Vernon,  Esq.,  husband  of  Lady 
Henrietta  Wentworth,  third  daughter  of  Thomas,  Earl 
of  Strafford.  The  new  owner  assumed  the  name  of 
Wentworth,  in  addition  to  his  own,  and  from  him  the 
property  descended  in  the  direct  line  to  its  present 
owner.  Captain  Basil  Canning  Vernon  Wentworth,  M.P. 
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